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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


MARCH, 1902 


THE PRINTING TRADES AND THE CRISIS IN 
BRITISH INDUSTRY! 


JEREMIADS, apart from any literary value they may have, are 
not of any conspicuous service to mankind. For one thing, they 
are apt to come when the need for them is over, as the particular 
variety of prophet who is responsible for them loves not to talk 
at sluggish or incredulous ears. They are further generally 
discouraging at a time when perhaps the condition of affairs is 
beginning to improve. Lastly, they take the common form of 
recrimination between those who should be fellow-citizens, or 
fellow-workers, or partners in some joint enterprise. The 
present discussion on the decadence of British industry, which 
has been continued for some time, partakes at best of the un- 
philosophical character hinted at above, while at times it 
degenerates into an avowed polemic against Trade Unions. It 
has been begun by a would-be encyclopedic correspondent of 
the Times, from whose columns the controversy—and why 
should it be a controversy ?—has overflowed into half the 
magazines and journals of the country. The difficulty now is to 
lend so vast a subject-matter some unity for the purposes of fair 
discussion, if we would not allow ourselves to be drawn into a 
partisanship in what is unnecessarily supposed to be a conflict 
between the interests of employers and employed. As far as the 
articles in the Times as a whole are concerned, they are chaotic 
enough to be considered impartial on this disputed question, 


1 See articles in the Times, headed ‘‘The Crisis in the British Industry,” 
No. VIII., Dec. 27, 1901. 
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even if that be not their intention. While the main argument, 
printed in aristocratic ‘‘ bourgeois,” seems to be that British 
working men are incompetent enough to be dishonest, and 
dishonest enough to remain incompetent, there are not wanting 
little jewels of knowledge, printed in unassuming ‘‘ minion,”’ 
where an intelligent employer, not afraid to be straightforward, 
gives some sound raps to his own class and a generous 
acknowledgment of the merit of the best men under him. 
Note especially in this respect a long quotation in Article IX. on 
some American methods in the engineering industry. What is 
more obviously wanting in the Times articles as a whole is some 
proper methodical treatment of the confused mass of material 
collected. A single industry treated with adequate knowledge 
would give more solid ground for sound generalisations than all 
the display of undigested technical information ranging over 
twenty different trades, which makes such an impression on the 
non-industrial public. Supposing there to be a need of some 
vital amendment of our industrial organisation, which is within 
the range of imagination even of an optimist, there is room in 
such a study of the question for many aspects omitted or scantily 
treated in the articles which have appeared in the Times. I will 
not quarrel with their correspondent, for on the whole setting 
aside the vexed question of tariffs, which would lead us into 
unnecessary ramifications; but it seems to me that in each 
industry there should be considered in any comparison of our- 
selves with competing countries, or with a particular competing 
country, the following points: material resources, efficiency of 
traffic conditions, average scale of ‘transactions, facilities for 
securing capital, and, especially while we are discussing the 
efficiency of labour, the efficiency also of the employing class. 
My inclination is to believe that where we are now falling behind 
our competitors, and I mean generally in this article to keep 
America in mind as the chief one of them, is much more in 
respect of the other items that I have mentioned than in the 
supposed average inefficiency of British labour or on account of 
trade restrictions imposed by labour organisations. 

Let me attack without delay my own particular subject, the 
printing trades. It is clear from Article VIII. in this series of 
the Times that their correspondent has taken great pains to 
inform himself from instructed persons of the conditions of a 
business not known to him at first hand. His information, so 
far as it goes, is correct and many of the reflections are just, 
but in his sketch there is so much missing that any deductions 
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from his inadequate material are too narrow to be of general 
value. Of the three common processes of printing, by which I 
mean the composition of types, the stereotyping of printing 
surfaces, and printing proper in the press, he has inverted the 
natural order and speaks first of machine-minding or the tending 
of printing-presses. In this class of work he treats of only one 
variety of press, the two-revolution flat-bed press, now in a state 
of transition. This is a class of press still covering a very wide 
range of work, but less than it used to do a few years ago. 
For the steady improvement of rotary presses proper—i.e. where 
the paper passes continuously between two revolving cylinders, 
instead of in sheets between a revolving cylinder and a flat 
reciprocating bed—is robbing gradually a larger and _ larger 
portion of magazine and good class illustrated work from the 
older and slower machine. I know that at present two of the 
leading printing-press manufacturers in America, where we still 
look for our new ideas and processes, have got their minds fixed 
on improvements adapted for this special purpose, as being the 
next probable step in the gradual advance of efficiency. Now in 
Article VIII. there is no word of mention of these fast rotary 
presses, whether single, triple, quadruple, or sextuple, whether 
made by Hoe, Goss, Foster, or the Victory Company, and the 
slow-working presses at the other end of the scale, such as the 
platen press, or the power die press are passed over in similar 
silence. However, taking the narrow class of work to which the 
contributor of the Times does refer, he has raised one interesting 
point, which shows how dangerous it is to argue from the 
particular to the general without a full command of the facts. 
He writes: 

“ A curious illustration of these restrictive methods of working 
is afforded by the fact that some of the fast American presses 
introduced into this country have actually been thrown out of 
order because of the unwillingness of the men to work them at 
the rate for which they are designed. There can, however, 
hardly be any patriotic prejudice against these ‘American’ 
machines as such, because, though designed in the United States, 
they are now built in England from English materials, by 
English workmen, and these English-made machines are declared 
to be better made and capable of quicker running than those 
constructed in America. Obviously the real motive of the printers 
is to ‘leave work for some one else.’” 

Although it is not quite clear, I take it that by the words 
‘‘thrown out of order’’ no accusation of rattening is brought 
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against British workmen. Still, as it stands, we have here an 
instance of what is labelled in the Times articles as “ ca’ canny,” 
otherwise the deliberate manufacture of work in order te increase 
employment. But the instance brought forward, which happens 
to be within my knowledge, is a rather absurd exaggeration of 
an experience common to every employer. Here we have a 
Miehle machine, a comparatively new class of machine, intro- 
duced by the Machinery Trust, evidently for the first time, in 
an office where acquaintance with this grade of press was 
inadequate. The Miehle was designed for a run of 2,000 an 
hour; but it is not easy for a machine-minder accustomed to 
feed a Wharfedale at 1,200 or 1,500 an hour to jump at once into 
the habit of the increased speed, and in this case the workman, 
perhaps from stupidity, more probably from timidity, geared the 
machine, or had it geared, to work at a lower speed. In nine 
cases out of ten this would have had no result, except that sooner 
or later the employer or his foreman, supposing the office to be 
in capable hands, would have found that the machine was not 
running up to contract speed, and should have wished to know 
the reason why. Then either the employer would have insisted 
on the proper output from the machine-minder, or else complaint 
would have been made to the manufacturers. In this particular 
case, and I have never heard of a similar one, the machine was 
so delicately constructed that it was injured and thrown out of 
order by running under its proper speed. But apart from the 
fact that the accident may have arisen quite as much from over- 
caution as from carelessness, if an employer is to interpret every 
case of laziness or incompetence as conspiracy, the columns of 
the Times for a year would not hold the evidence that could be 
brought forth. Those who would like to follow further the 
question of the efficiency of London machine-minders might 
read the letter to the Times sent by Mr. Howes, general secretary 
to the London P. M. M. Trade Society, together with the fair 
and judicious criticism of the same from the employers’ point of 
view, which appeared in the Newspaper Owner and Manager of 
January 8th. 

The second important process of printing is omitted alto- 
gether by the Times correspondent. It may be because he was 
mostly interested in flat-bed presses, where type or illustrated 
matter is often used ; but in book-printing, too, stereoplates have 
not been unknown. And in the case of stereotyping there is an 
interesting opening for a comparison of the conditions of labour 
and wages in America and England. It would have been fair, 
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when he has so much to complain of against English Trade 
Unions, to acknowledge that in this department we have an 
advantage over the Americans. In England we can get labourers 
to work in our foundries for from £1 to 25s. a week, who wilt 
later on receive from £2 to 50s. a week as they gain in experi- 
ence. In New York the minimum wage on any newspaper for 
the same class of man is £7, and they can do no better work 
than our men can in England. There is further nothing that I 
have heard of in the history of English Unionism to compare 
with the high-handed and oppressive behaviour of this particular 
Union in America, where on one occasion in Chicago the 
publication of every newspaper, except the German one, was 
absolutely stopped for some days until the proposals of the 
Union were accepted. 

With regard to the primary process of printing, the composi- 
tion of types, whether by machine or by hand, only the former 
is dealt with in the article which we are considering. Great 
stress is laid on the performances attained in certain competitions 
on the Linotype machine held in London, Glasgow, and Man- 
chester, performances to which employers of experience will 
attach no very great value. There can be no harm in these competi- 
tions, and I greatly regret that the Typographical Association in 
a narrow-minded spirit should have discouraged, and the London 
Society have forbidden, any participation by their members in 
these tests of skill under artificial conditions. But it must not 
be assumed that competitions of this kind set up any standard 
of output available for practical purposes. We have not, as I 
believe myself, at all reached a possible or even creditable output 
in England in machine composition, but the adoption of decep- 
tive records such as those obtained in competitions seems to do 
more harm than good. What is more interesting in the said 
article are passages quoted from the remarks of an employer 
evidently well versed in the condition of the London trade and 
also in the details of the recent dispute between the masters 
and the London Society of Compositors. There is much truth 
in his statement that masters in the printing trade, and it is as 
true of the provinces as in London, are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the extremely difficult technicalities of composi- 
tion, and in all dealings with their men they put themselves at a 
further disadvantage by the universal employment in Union 
houses of Union men as their overseers. This is not to say that 
among this able and faithful class of men there is a general 
disloyalty to the firms which employ them, but simply as a 
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matter of human nature it is impossible for a man to serve two 
masters ; it is enough to expect of a newly appointed overseer, 
who has been a good Union man for, let us say, fifteen or 
twenty years, who is still on the sick and superannuation funds 
of the Society and dependent for all prospective benefits from 
these funds on the votes of the men under him, that he should 
be at most impartial when difficulties arise between his em- 
ployers and the Union. But impartiality is hardly the virtue 
required by a business man from his own agent; one would 
not expect it from a solicitor nor even from an expert 
witness. 

To sum up the consideration of this question of machine 
composition, just objection can be taken to the policy of the 
Typographical Association and also of the London Society of 
Compositors in the following two important respects: their re- 
fusal to allow any form of bonus or premium system in Union 
offices, and their prohibition of any marking or checking of copy 
whereby the output of individual operators can be ascertained. 
It is further true, although less so of the T. A., which is the 
provincial organisation of England and Ireland, and more so of 
the London Society, that the effect of their action—and it is 
difficult to believe, considering how able a body of men have been 
their leaders, that their intentions have always been directed the 
other way—has been to delay and obstruct the introduction of 
Linotype and other type-setting machines and to hamper their 
use. Circumstances, in the shape of an obsolete table of extra 
payments for “ fat”’ matter, antiquated traditions and regulations 
as to what may be assigned to ‘‘ house” hands, and what are the 
functions of “‘ stone” men and correctors, have also militated 
against the full development of the new efficiency of machinery. 
But we can find a useful instance of how much employers them- 
selves are to blame for many of their present troubles in a com- 
parison between the position now occupied by Union houses in 
London and in the provinces. The provincial employers have 
been organised for some years in the Linotype Users’ Association, 
to which also many London houses nominally belong. Some 
four or five years ago a useful working agreement was made 
between them and the Typographical Association, covering the 
greater part of their area, but not London, whereby all questions 
relating to working on what is called the ‘‘ stab’ or weekly wage 
system were regulated on a satisfactory basis. The agreement 
has been loyally observed, and although it does not cover the 
whole ground, and is not to be regarded as final, still under it 
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Linotype users, who are at present mostly newspapers, enjoy the 
real control of their offices, as well as an option between two 
working systems. Of the two systems the weekly wage system 
has been found to be more advantageous, and has been generally 
adopted by Union houses in the provinces. The London houses, 
on the other hand, were slower to adopt the new machinery and 
slower to resort to combination. At the time of the provincial 
agreement they neglected to take steps to join the larger and on 
the whole stronger body of their brethren, and effect either 
together with them or simultaneously an equally advantageous 
working arrangement. And that is the position they are now in. 
Neither the morning nor the evening newspapers in London are 
at liberty to adopt the ‘‘ stab” or weekly wage system so long as 
they remain Union houses. In all the expensive details of 
charges for extras, they arein the hands of the London Society. 
Headings, small caps, rules, italics, and ‘ fat” matter of every 
kind, have all to be paid for two or three times over. And it is 
not so much the additional cost of these impositions which con- 
stitutes a burden on the employer, as the continual impediment 
they offer to efficiency. Some idea of how much this amounts to 
in the long run can be seen in the parallel cases of three London 
houses now turning out the same class of work. ‘T'wo of these 
houses employ only Society hands, and the output per hour is 
4,000 ens and 5,000 ens respectively. The third office is Non- 
Society, and their men are paid an inclusive rate on the piece- 
system, while no extras are recognised. The result in efficiency 
is astonishing, as the output is 7,500 ens an hour. Another 
instance can be shown in the case of the St. James’s Gazette, 
who, to escape from the toils of “extras” under the piece-system, 
offered their men a fixed weekly wage as an alternative, but were 
refused by the Union a right possessed by every employer in the 
provinces. The only resource of the newspaper was to become a 
Non-Society house. In all this the moral to me is that employers 
should have the foresight to provide for their own interests; and 
for this barrier to efficiency the London Society are in only a 
minor degree to blame. The remedy is within the reach of 
London employers whenever they will take the trouble to 
combine to protect themselves against a rather elementary form 
of oppression. 

Before leaving the consideration of the article of the Times’ 
correspondent on the printing trade as a part of British industry, 
the reader will note that he refers to printing contracts being 
driven from London to Edinburgh or the provinces, as if they 
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were lost to the enemy. Surely this is more than a narrowness 
or an infidelity to his title. Many important London houses 
have country branches and provincial establishments as well as 
their workshops in town, and in no sense can there be any opposi- 
tion between two districts, between which work is being continu- 
ally exchanged to the common advantage. An absurd distinction 
of this kind does more to vitiate his point of view than even the 
not inconsiderable gaps in his knowledge of the subject. 

The common-sense view of the condition of the printing 
trade in Great Britain is that it is now in a very fair condition 
of prosperity and efficiency. The nature of the work takes it out 
of the rank of those industries in which foreign competition is 
possible to any great extent. By far the greater part of printing, 
for instance all newspapers, magazines, weekly papers, and the 
smaller kind of jobbing work must be done by each country on 
the spot where it is wanted, and even supposing this natural 
condition of the business were removed, there is little doubt 
that so far from the bulk of our printing going on the Continent, 
we should soon be doing, provided we had the stocks of type 
and the command of the languages, a good deal more of their 
work than they would be doing of ours. There is very little 
demand for cheap printing. If there were, country offices can 
be found in England, where straightforward work would be quite 
as cheaply done as in Middelburg, Holland. There was a town 
in the north of England where I heard of rates for machine 
composition prevailing at about a fourth of the London rates, but 
the proprietor was not making a fortune. No, if comparisons 
are to be made between printing in our country and printing 
elsewhere, some other standard must be taken than mere cost 
per square foot of paper. There can be no doubt that our 
efficiency in nearly every matter relating to printing is very much 
higher than it was ten years ago, and with hardly an exception, 
unless, perhaps, in some improvements in the most delicate 
colour printing, our lessons have come from America, whence 
also we have received nearly all our new processes and our 
improved machinery. For all this we cannot plume ourselves 
on having surpassed those who have lately been our instructors. 
There is still a great deal for us to learn from the American 
printers, who, although not so far ahead of us as they used to 
be, are more efficient both masters and men than ourselves. 
Take for instance the composition of types by machine, about 
which a great deal has been already said. Statistics valuable for 
comparative purposes here are hard to get, as there is no absolute 
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standard and working conditions vary immensely in different 
offices. But from inquiries and comparisons made on two visits 
to America in 1899 and 1901, and from much correspondence 
which I have read both in American and in English papers on the 
subject, my opinion is that the output on the Linotype machines 
over there is on the average not less than 60 per cent. better 
than here in a given time. 

This difference is certainly a great deal more than it should 
be, and as the Linotype machine has become of general use in 
the country now for five or six years, we ought to be past the 
transition stage. As matters now stand in the provinces, where, 
as pointed out above, we have come nearer to a permanent 
settlement than in London, most offices are working on the 
“‘stab’”’ or weekly wage system, where the rates are fixed by 
agreement with the T. A., at an increase of 124 per cent. on the 
local rates for hand-setting in vogue before the introduction of 
type-setting machinery. Under the present terms, however, the 
rate of production is much lower than it should be, and employers 
must look round for some needed stimulus. This stimulus is not 
supplied by the ‘‘ piece”’ scale, which, being based on a slight 
advance on the old “ piece ” hand rates, does not take into account 
the enormously increased productivity of the machine. The 
present piece-rates now enforced by the T. A. and the L. S. C., 
although never yet officially sanctioned by the Linotype Users’ 
Association, which is the organisation of the employers, besides 
the fact that they sanction the continuance of obsolete and 
obstructive regulations as to ‘extras,’ which are even more 
oppressive than they are costly, practically bring an easy and 
luxurious living within the reach of the careless and incompetent. 
It is possible now for a compositor who has received a year’s 
training on the Linotype machine to attain without special skill 
or unusual exertion an output of 5,000 ens per hour, or about 
half the average rate of an American compositor. As his weekly 
bill will be augmented at least 10 per cent. by extras and fat 
matter and he will probably have copy for 45 hours during the 
week, some of which will be overtime at higher rates, this prince 
of working men will receive in London or Manchester on a 
morning newspaper some 70 shillings or 75 shillings a week. 
This is a higher income than a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge 
with first-class honours can often obtain in the scholastic market. 

In all this I want to make it clear that I have no quarrel 
with the high wages, but with the fatal obstacle to all improve- 
ment. There is many a student who has been of less use to the 
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world than a first-rate Linotype operator; but it is not just that 
the student who works hard should find it more difficult to earn 
a living than the compositor who plays with his work. And 
undoubtedly the lack of efficiency in this branch of the printing 
industry is a serious thing. The facts are clear, and employers 
should rouse themselves to put an end to it. Naturally it is not 
the function of the T. A. or of the L. §. C. to lower the wages 
of their own members, nor does the primary responsibility of 
securing increased efficiency and a better output rest with them 
while their employers remain supine. In two respects only is 
the policy of the two great Trade Unions of the compositors open 
to objection, both of which have been mentioned above and were 
referred to in the Times article. The first, and the most im- 
portant, is their refusal to countenance any form of premium or 
bonus system. Their resistance to this is theoretically indefen- 
sible, as a premium system consults equally both the interests of 
the workman who requires a living or minimum wage and the 
interests of the employer who wants to be secured a minimum 
output. There is further a supreme interest which combines 
both these, and is often forgotten by each side—the common 
welfare of the trade. The premium system, after providing for 
the workman a regular weekly wage, ensures also to the employer 
a definite weekly output. When the rights of both have been 
fully secured they are partners in further progress, and the 
employed receives a share of the profit which he is making for 
his employer. It is not only the system which prevails in and is 
responsible for the progress of the most ably conducted engin- 
eering industries in America, it is not only adopted in perhaps 
the best regulated manufacturing enterprise in the world, the 
Steel Works of Pittsburg, but its principle has been accepted, and 
it is now in force in many prosperous workshops in our own 
country. Its adoption by the printing industry would soon 
enable both master and men to reach a standard equal to that 
now attained in America. The second restriction on progress, 
with which we can reproach both the T. A. and the L. 8. C., is not 
extremely serious, and is not so discreditable to the intentions of 
their officials as to their intellects. They forbid any attempt to 
get the operator working on a weekly wage to furnish any 
account of his output; as the employer has now the means of 
detecting by an automatic arrangement on the machine what 
work each individual has done, the continuance of this obsolete 
and useless regulation among the Union rules can have no effect 
but to prejudice them in the eyes of the public. 
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While the bulk of straightforward type-setting has gone, and 
tends to go still further, to the machines, there is still a province 
of display work which has to be done by hand, and here there 
has undoubtedly been a notable progress during the last few 
years. Take, for instance, the typography of the high-class art 
journals in this country; both in variety of good type and the 
elegance of the arrangement, especially in the advertisements, 
there is nothing to equal it elsewhere. 

Before leaving the subject of composition and compositors I 
should like to add a tribute to men whom I have personally known 
among the leaders of the Typographical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland. I can remember over a period of ten years 
negotiations with more than three presidents and two secretaries, 
and many, many committeemen. My impression from prolonged 
conferences and frequent dealings with them as opponents was not 
only that they had a better command of detail than we employers 
who had to meet them, but that they were a far-sighted, able set 
of men, whose influence over their followers was in the direction 
of progress. They honourably observed any engagements made 
with us, even at times when they had great difficulty in bringing 
the men whom they represented into line. I especially regret the 
death during last year of their late secretary, Mr. Jones, who 
was a strong and exceptionally able man. 

The course of the last ten or fifteen years in the printing 
trade has been one long process of education from America. An 
employer must reckon it part of his duties now-a-days to take a 
trip over the Atlantic as often as possible to inquire into new 
processes and look up new machinery. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in this course, for during the greater part of the last 
century the pilgrimage was the other way. And our imitation 
is not slavish, nor does our capital go altogether to American 
manufacturers. We have to buy our experimental machinery 
mostly from the land where it was invented, but our manu- 
facturers are quick to take up the American patents and to 
borrow their models, so that the industry is not lost to this 
country. To mention a few specific instances of especial 
importance, this has been the case with the Linotype type- 
setting machine and the whole class of fast rotary news- 
paper presses with the triangular former, commonly called the 
Hoe folder, a type now adopted by all English manufacturers, 
but first introduced from the other side. The same is true of 
two special classes of flat-bed presses, some systems of applying 
electrical power to printing machinery, and also the latest product 
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of American invention, the Autoplate stereotyping machine. In 
all the above cases, while the patterns and patents come from 
the other side of the water, this machinery is now being manu- 
factured in England. 

There seems to be a generally prevalent opinion among 
employers who have made inquiries for themselves, and I am 
not speaking now especially of my own business but referring 
to all kinds of manufactures, that although wages are univer- 
sally higher in America both in money and in real value, still 
labour is cheaper because it is so much more efficient. This 
feeling is at the bottom of the curious outcry against Trade 
Unions lately prevalent at a time when Trade Unionism is much 
less aggressive than it was fifty years ago. It is assumed, and 
it is quite true, that our material in labour equals that of the 
best country in the world. The deduction is that the labour 
organisations are to blame for keeping back the proper output 
of their members, and a great deal of evidence has been collected, 
especially in the series of articles published in the Times, to prove 
the existence of a subtle conspiracy pervading Unionism and 
encouraged by its leaders labelled “ca’ canny,” whereby a given 
quantity of work can be distributed to as large a number of 
hands as possible. Now we all know what ‘making work” 
means. Every employer knows what it means: every one who 
has ever employed a plumber can imagine what it is like. But the 
accusation that ‘‘ making work” has been adopted as a system 
by Unionism in general and that Trade Union leaders encourage 
it, I maintain, is not proven, and moreover it is not true. Know- 
ing personally some of the Trade Union leaders I most certainly 
accept their explicit denials on the subject; they are too intelli- 
gent to deliberately adopt a policy which must tend to general 
degeneration. No, ‘‘ca’ canny,” as it is called, is something much 
more simple than the Times would have it to be; it is just poor 
human nature, or the vices of laziness and ignorance from which 
employers themselves are not exempt. Let us imagine the posi- 
tion of the Trade Union leader and its difficulties. He is elected 
to specific duties which mostly concern the relations between 
his constituents and their employers. He has often to bargain on 
their behalf about terms and conditions of labour, and my experi- 
ence is that he is generally better up in the points of his brief 
than are his opponents. When the fixing of wages is in question 
his plain duty is to secure the highest price for their labour. 
Caveat emptor. It is the employer on whom the responsibility 
rests of testing the quality of the article he buys. 
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If we have been passed in the race of industrial efficiency 
by America, which I take to be a proved fact in more industries 
than one, the Trade Unions are not to blame. For one thing their 
power is absurdly exaggerated, and more so by the weak employer 
than by one who is capable. The strongest Trade Union in 
Great Britain, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, went down 
before the combination of masters who were contending for a 
point of efficiency. Whenever the newspapers of this country care 
to combine in earnest to secure the more efficient working of 
Linotype machines, a point on which I have dwelt above at some 
length, not all the efforts of the T. A. nor the L. 8. C. can stand 
in the way. Nor would they struggle against it. The difficulty 
in this matter is to induce employers to see their common 
interest. In America, where Unionisin is more powerful and 
more aggressive than here, the employers as a class have been 
taught to combine more readily on emergency, they aim more at 
securing efficiency of labour and less at low money wages, and 
above all they will make any sacrifice to secure the real control 
of their own enterprises. 

On the contrary, in England the employers in comparison are 
apt to attach too much importance to low money wages, they are 
lazy in resisting small encroachments on their liberty which may 
later on become a dangerous interference, and they are much 
slower to swallow individual jealousies for a common purpose. 
But then we have not the same level of ability to draw upon for 
our employing class here as in the newer country. The capable 
man rising from below has much greater difficulties in his way up, 
difficulties which are the result of centuries of prejudice and class 
interests. On the other hand the best of the brains of our upper 
classes will go anywhere but into industry—a bank, a merchant’s 
office perhaps, but not into horny-handed manufacture. The at- 
tractions of dignified and cultured ease, of politics or the learned 
professions, are too dazzling for that increasing class of people, 
those with small independent means. Besides our University 
and higher education are not yet adjusted to the new importance 
with which industrial needs are confronting us. The older 
Universities, given up to the cultivation of the most refined forms 
of pleasure, are well adapted to the requirements of persons born 
to high position. But such are few, and without capital or posi- 
tion waiting for him the young Oxford or Cambridge graduate 
starts in business, supposing he is not above it, in ignorance of two 
or three elementary lessons which the office-trained boy has learnt 
at nineteen—such as, for instance, the amount of concern which 
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the world takes in the fate of interesting young men between 
twenty-three and thirty. We want a University training 
for the modern employer, but a wasted ten years is too high 
a price to pay for it. Every year the older Universities 
carry out faithfully their grand system of attracting, select- 
ing and sorting out the best of the young talent of England, 
a system not excelled in any other institution or set of institu- 
tions in the world. The best are sent forward to ambitious 
careers. A large number who are not needy receive a com- 
pensation for their diminished energy in a greater apprecia- 
tion of cultivated pleasure. But every year a goodly proportion 
of young intellectual England sinks back into a disappointed ob- 
scurity. And all the while what the industries of this country 
need are brains, brains and trained brains. But we need to train 
the brains at the top more than the brains at the bottom. 
G. BInNEY DIBBLEE, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Manager of the ‘* Manchester Guardian.” 

















THE NEW GERMAN TARIFF 


THE pages of THE Economic JouRNAL are not the place for the 
discussion of political policy and motive ; hence this aspect—not 
the least interesting by any means—of the German Tariff ques- 
tion must here be disregarded. All that can properly be said 
in that connection here is that the revision of the Tariff, which 
is now occupying a singularly multipartite and incongruous com- 
mittee of the Reichstag, is the result of a persistent campaign of 
pressure which has been pursued for several years by the Con- 
servative fractions of that legislature and of the Prussian Diet. 
Sooner or later the Government was bound to capitulate, though 
in doing so it had at least the good sense to protect its dignity by 
refusing to enter upon the revision of the Tariff on one-sided 
principles. 

The exposé des motifs which accompanies the Tariff Bill—a 
feature of German parliamentary procedure which is admirably 
designed to furnish the anti-ministerial parties and critics with 
argumentative weapons which they might otherwise have lacked 
—professes to attribute the revision of the Tariff purely and 
simply to the force of changed economic conditions, which is 
judicious and diplomatic. The policy of Tariff conventions, says 
this document, has materially contributed to the prosperity of 
industry and commerce, but in connection with this prosperity 
a dislocation in the distribution of the wage-earning classes has 
taken place, to the detriment of agriculture. For the increased 
wages earned by the industrial classes have led to a constant and 
growing migration to the towns of agricultural labourers no 
longer contented with the smaller earnings of the land. Between 
the years 1882 and 1895 the number of persons employed in 
agricultural pursuits has decreased from 43°38 per cent. of the 
population to 36°19, which is equal to a numerical reduction of 
700,000. A collateral effect of the industrial expansion has been 
the larger demands made by the agricultural labourers who have 
withstood the movement to the towns, thus greatly increasing 
the ‘‘ working expenses of agriculture,” and making that industry 
in most of its branches less profitable. Hence the necessity for 
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more protection. It is not pretended that Germany can ever be 
made independent of foreign grain, but it is held to be ‘highly 
desirable to have a permanent home for the production of food 
stuffs sufficient to satisfy the greater part of the nation’s require- 
ments.’ On the other hand, industry has also fallen on evil days, 
for a check on its onward movement has of late set in, and in 
order to counteract this the manufacturer, too, must be given the 
benefit of higher duties. 

The peculiar feature of the agricultural duties is the intro- 
duction of minimum rates—an innovation which is admittedly 
designed to protect the agrarians, in the negotiations which will be 
necessary when commercial treaties have to be renewed, from 
the undue ‘‘ squeezing’ which might otherwise take place. The 
preamble to the Tariff Bill does, indeed, assert that the new 
measure of protection is “‘not intended to guarantee to any 
branch of production the permanent attainment of fixed sale 
prices, nor can it consider difficulties of agriculture which are 
unconnected with the cost of production.” Within certain limits 
—moderate, no doubt—this will, however, be the effect of the 
minimum rates. While the industrial duties may be decreased 
in return for due concessions by the treaty States, the agricultural 
interest will run no such jeopardy; the corn-grower already 
knows the worst. 

The new Tariff specifies 946 different classes of imports. Of 
these 200 are allowed to remain free of duty; in a number of 
cases—notably of raw materials and partially manufactured 
articles—the existing duties have been reduced; in the great 
majority, however, increases are introduced, many doubtless that 
will not fall heavily upon prosperous industries abroad, though 
many, on the other hand, which may prove quite prohibitive. 
The effect of the agricultural duties will best be shown by acom- 
parative table giving (a) the present Tariff duties, (b) the present 
duties as reduced in favour of treaty States, and (c) the proposed 
minimum and maximum duties :— 


Present duties, Proposed duties. 
For Treaty 

By Tariff. purposes. Minimum. Maximum 
Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
£8. Ga. £8: (ae eo 18 OG £ 3s a 
Rye..+...+0. 210 0 115 0 210 0 3.0 0 
Wheat..... 210 0 115 0 215 0 3 5 0 
Barley...... i326 1 0 0 110 0 2 0 0 
i 2 0 0 1 8 0 210 0 3.0 0 

Hops ...... 1 0 0 — 3.0 0 — 
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The duties on live stock and on meat are also greatly in- 
creased. Moreover, the agrarians are relieved of duties on 
certain goods of use to agriculture. Artificial manures of all 
kinds are as before to be admitted free, and it is also provided 
that substances ordinarily dutiable may be passed free by 
the customs authorities should they be intended for use as 
manures. 

The industrial duties are specialised and systematised in far 
greater detail than formerly, and nothing short of a laborious 
study of the Tariff will make clear to exporters the obligations 
which it is intended henceforth to lay upon them. Here it is 
only possible to refer to the duties which particularly affect staple 
British industries. 

In the textile industries the principle has been continued of 
exempting altogether from duty, or taxing on a very moderate 
scale, both raw materials and materials in the first stages of manu- 
facture, though even here there are alterations corresponding to 
the ability of German manufacturers to dispense for the future 
with the foreigner’s “‘ first aid.’’ Raw silk and silk once twisted 
still pass free, but twice twisted silks go up 42 per cent., dyed silk 
twice twisted 80 per cent., silk twist (of raw silk) 115 per cent. ; 
close woven tissues, if wholly of silk, will pay from 50 to 100 per 
cent. more, though if partly of silk from 10 to 44 per cent. more ; 
and velvet and plush, wholly of silk, are increased 33 per cent. 
The only abatements are in the case of yarn of raw silk, the 
duty on which is reduced by nearly two-thirds, and dyed floss 
(waste) silk, the duty on which is reduced from 18s. to 6s. 
per cwt. 

In the woollen industry natural wool and artificial wool as 
raw material are still exempted from duty; the duties on yarns 
either remain unaltered or are but slightly increased (in several 
cases they are reduced) ; while only a few classes of woollen and 
half woollen goods come in for higher duties, the increase rang- 
ing between 15 and 30 per cent. 

In the cotton industry the old exemption of dyed, carded, 
combed or milled cotton continues ;- the duties upon yarns have 
been increased in several cases, but reduced in others ; and cotton 
thread will be taxed as hitherto. The most important changes 
apply to cotton manufactures, the duties on which have been 
increased in some cases as much as 31 per cent. (embroidery on 
cotton foundation), 57 per cent. (in the better class of velvet and 
plush), 67 per cent. (dressed, bleached, dyed and printed tulle), 
80 per cent. (close-woven tissues for upholstery, &c.), and even 

No. 45.—VOoL. XII. Cc 
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89 per cent. (knitted gloves); though, on the other hand, there 
are reductions in several cases. 

Flax, hemp, jute, manila hemp, and vegetable fibres, whether 
hackled, carded, combed, bleached or dyed, continue free; the 
duties on linen yarns are virtually unchanged, save that the 
highest numbers of single bleached, dyed, and printed yarns are 
relieved to the extent of 60 per cent.; yarns of hemp and vegetable 
fibres are increased to the extent of 60 and 70 per cent., ramie 
yarn from 20 to 50 per cent., jute yarn from 25 per cent. to 40 
per cent., though several classes are reduced; sewing threads are 
unchanged ; handkerchiefs of linen yarn, imported singly or in 
the piece, are, when unbleached and up to 120 threads, sub- 
jected to increases rising to sevenfold, and beyond 120 threads to 
80 per cent. ; and if bleached to increases of 50 and 16 per cent. 
respectively. In the case of close-woven tissues of jute and 
velvet and plush and tissues resembling them, a policy of give 
and take has been followed ; and small wares (tapes, cords, braids, 
&c.) will bear duties 60 per cent. higher. 

The leather duties are pretty generally increased, from dressed 
leather to finished goods of all kinds, the increase rising to 53 and 
85 per cent. in the case of boots and shoes, and to 100 per cent. 
in the case of gloves. 

It is significant that in justifying the higher duties on iron 
the preamble of the Bill asserts that while the German iron 
industry has reached a high degree of technical perfection, this 
alone does not suffice to counterbalance the economic advantages 
of foreign countries. Nevertheless, the changes are here fewer. 
The duty on pig iron remains as before 6d. per cwt., and in a 
large number of cases the duties on partly manufactured iron and 
on finished goods remain as before, and there are even a few 
reductions. The duties on iron tubes are increased between 80 
per cent. and 270 per cent., those on the smaller kinds of wire 
are increased as far as 100 per cent., and this is also the case 
with tubes of small calibre. Railway material, save axles and 
parts of wheels, suffers no change, but locomotives will pay from 
15 to 40 per cent. more. There are increases on the duties on 
some sorts of malleable cast iron and forgings; the duties on 
certain classes of steam boilers are raised, though marine 
engines and boilers are exempted; circular saw blades, large 
hammers, axes, pickaxes, choppers, carriage springs, pens, 
and locks and keys, will pay 50 per cent. more; drills, shears, 
planes, chisels, &c., will pay 30 per cent. more; files and 
rasps between 65 and 165 per cent. more; and needles for 
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sewing, knitting, and embroidery machines 240 per cent. more. 
Differentiation is introduced in the duties upon chains, wire rope, 
certain sheet iron goods, riding and driving gear, and cutlery, to 
the advantage of rougher but to the disadvantage of finer goods. 

As to machinery other than locomotives, while the existing 
Tariff fixes the duties at 1s. 6d. per ewt. if of wood or cast iron, 
at 2s. 6d. if of wrought iron, and at 4s. if of other common 
metals, there will henceforth be an elaborate classification, with 
duties ranging from £2 10s. Od. per cwt. in the case of small 
engines through ten stages to 1s. 9d. in the case of the largest ; 
sewing machines are increased nearly 50 per cent.; textile 
machinery will be taxed at 3s. per cwt., save looms, which will 
pay 2s. 6d.; curtain and lace machines 5s.; metal-working 
machines from 2s. to 10s., &c. Railway carriages and waggons 
will pay from 2s. 6d. to 6s. per cwt. in place of ad valorem duties 
of from 1 to 6 per cent. ; road carriages are both reduced and 
increased ; cycle parts will henceforth pay £1 and £3 16s. Od. per 
cwt. instead of from 3s. to 12s.; and dynamo machines and electric 
motors will pay from 3s. to 4s. 6d. instead of 1s. 6d. to 4s. Sea, river, 
and lake-going vessels will as heretofore be exempted from duty, 
with the exception of pleasure vessels, which will pay from 5s. to 
7s. 6d. per cwt. 

Some of the increased and new taxes are purely fiscal, and 
cannot by any possibility be regarded as protective. Such, for 
example, is the paltry impost of 15s. per cwt. which it is pro- 
posed to place on imported bound books, a tax which, taking 
book with book, would work out, on present imports, to about 
two-pence per volume. The duty is avowedly proposed in the inter- 
est of the printing trade—both booksellers and bookbinders are 
openly opposed to it—but such an argument is invalidated by the 
fact that the ‘‘ goods” here taxed could not by any possibility be 
“made in Germany,” so the tax will not in the slightest degree 
relieve the German printer from competition; hence the duty 
resolves itself into a special penalty imposed by the State upon 
the studied and reading classes—not the most wealthy classes of 
German or any other society, by any means. 

The new Tariff obviously marks a clear departure from the 
policy pursued with so much success by the late Count von 
Caprivi during the memorable years of his Chancellorship. That 
policy was to hold the balance as fairly as possible between 
agriculture and industry, while making special allowance for the 
two important facts that (1) driven by the force of circumstances, 
Germany is destined to become more and more an industrial 
c 2 
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country, and that (2) the vital condition of this inevitable transt- 
tion is cheap food for the working classes. Hence his reduction of 
the corn duties ten years ago—that “ rettende That” (‘‘ saving 
act ’’) of the then economic situation, as it was pithily described 
by the Emperor, who was heart and soul with his Chancellor in 
this matter. Hence, too, Caprivi’s policy of commercial treaties, 
securing to German industrial exporters special privileges in 
return for ameliorations of the standing Tariff. No one can 
doubt that this policy, based:as it was upon a clear under- 
standing of the trend of economic life, has contributed in a large 
measure to that progress of German manufactures and industry 
which has been so marked during the past few years. Count 
von Bilow also professes, in perfect good faith, that it is equally 
his own desire to give to both great factors in the productive 
life of the country a fair chance—in his own words, to “ strike 
the balance between interests that are in many instances opposed 
to each other’’—but in his case agriculture has prior considera- 
tion. He frankly confessed, when introducing the Tariff Bill in 
the Reichstag on December 2nd, that his object was ‘‘ above all’’ 
to ‘‘ endeavour to meet those wishes which have been expressed 
by the agricultural interest in favour of increased protection.” 

Hence the only section of the community which has given to 
the Tariff at all a friendly reception are the agrarians, though 
even their acquiescence is qualified by the hope that the corn 
duties may be raised still higher before the Bill is finally passed, 
if it gets so far—a hope futile enough, yet one which the agra- 
rians will hardly be likely to relinquish until they are bidden to 
choose between revision as it stands and no revision at all. To 
assume, however, as is often done, that the increase of the corn 
duties is merely a bounty offered to the large landowners is to 
underestimate the strength of the sentiment which is behind the 
Government on this question. Thus the Social Democratic 
Deputy, Herr Singer, was obviously speaking to the masses of 
the crowded towns when he declared in the Reichstag a few 
weeks ago that “‘ only princes, landed gentry, and counts received 
real benefit from imposts on bread stuffs.’ The truth is that the 
peasants and small holders are no less heartily in favour of the 
agricultural duties, though, like the wealthier owners of the soil, 
they would readily dispense with the remainder. During the 
debate on the first reading of the Bill (December 11th), a Deputy 
who represents with others the powerful Peasants’ League 
(Bauernbund) claimed that in supporting the measure he was 
voicing the wishes of two million Germans interested in one way 
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or another in small holdings. The statement is both too definite 
and too vague to be accepted literally, but it is at least a useful 
reminder that with this question of corn imports are bound up 
the interests of every section of the agrarian population. 

On the other hand, the manufacturing classes are by no 
means agreed in opposing the whole Bill. They like some parts 
of it well enough, and would cordially co-operate with the 
Government in passing these. Hence it was in accordance with 
the “‘Interessenpolitik’’ (“* policy of interests ’’) which is followed 
by the German industrialists, not less than by the agrarians, that 
the Imperial Commercial Diet which met in Berlin a few weeks 
ago only adopted by a very narrow majority (151 against 146 
votes) a resolution on the subject which, while asserting the 
necessity to national industry and commerce of commercial 
treaties of long duration, declared against the fixing of minimum 
rates in the Customs Tariff and against any raising of the exist- 
ing duties on food stuffs and raw materials. Regarding the 
duties, old and new, on manufactured goods, the Commercial 
Diet, with singular modesty, did not presume to advise the 
Government. 

That disinterested consumers at large, who love neither the 
duties on corn nor those on manufactured goods, should cry a 
plague on both the great economic interests which are thus 
striving for their own ends, is only natural. Meetings have been 
held all over the country at which open protest has been raised 
against the Tariff and petitions have been adopted expressing 
such protest in a form suited to Parliamentary traditions. It 
has been calculated that the corn duties will amount to an addi- 
tional bread tax of 15s. per family of the working class, and the 
Socialist Deputy, Herr Bebel, in opposing the Tariff Bill in the 
Reichstag, estimated this new impost at 3°64 per cent. of the 
average working man’s income, which would be equal to a deduc- 
tion of 84d. from a weekly wage of 20s. 

While the new Tariff has created acute divisions of opinion in 
Germany, its reception abroad has been unreservedly hostile, 
and if anything can cause the Government to ameliorate its pro- 
visions it will be the pressure that is being steadily and unceas- 
ingly exerted from without. England is at a disadvantage as 
compared with countries which have adopted protection, inas- 
much as she cannot threaten direct reprisals, though acting 
hand in hand with our tariff-protected Colonies we may not fare 
so badly in the end. The mother country and the Colonies alike 
are for the present secured, by treaty, the ‘‘ most favoured nation” 
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treatment, but that security will only last till the end of next 
year, when all Germany’s existing commercial treaties with 
European Powers are timed to expire. 

Austria, Russia, and the United States do not labour under 
England’s disadvantage, and two of these States have already 
given a pretty clear indication that they do not intend to receive 
the Tariff in a spirit of humble acquiescence. The attitude of 
Austria in particular leaves no room for doubt, after the unequi- 
vocal declarations of M. Szell, the Hungarian Prime Minister, 
who spoke equally in the name of the sister monarchy ; and 
whether the Austrian Government’s resistance to the Tariff took 
the form of new protection, or of a refusal to prolong the existing 
commercial treaty with Germany, the effect would be equally 
disastrous for the latter country. Russia has not as yet shown 
her hand so openly, at any rate officially ; but the references to 
the subject which have appeared in the organ of M. de Witte, 
the Minister of Finance, are doubtless an accurate presage of 
the Government’s disposition and intentions. Russia, of course, 
will be almost’ exclusively hit by the agricultural duties, 
which will not merely exceed those now charged on Russian 
imports under the commercial treaty of 1894, but will go beyond 
those payable by countries which do not share the treatment of 
‘“most favoured nations.” In retaliation it is proposed to with- 
draw from Germany the advantages which she now enjoys in 
virtue of the treaty just named. That these advantages are 
substantial may be judged by the fact that the treaty concedes to 
Germany reductions on the Tariff of 1891 varying from 20 to 40 
per cent., though as much as 50 and 75 per cent. in special cases, 
causing an estimated total saving to German manufacturers and 
merchants of a million and a half pounds sterling. Nor could 
Germany reasonably object to such a course, since it would be 
based on that very principle of ‘national egoism ’’ which Count 
von Bulow so lately laid down es the correct and proper basis of 
legislative action, both for Germany and other countries. Hence 
when the German Press protested against this policy of revenge 
in the sacred name of political friendship, a Russian journal high 
in official esteem pertinently replied :—‘‘ Economic laws are not 
affected by sentiment. It is as impossible for Germany to raise 
the duties on grain without calling for reprisals on our part as it 
is to fell a tree without cutting the wood’’—words which state 
the causal law of this protective rivalry with perfect definiteness 
and accuracy. That Germany has much to lose in a renewed 
tariff conflict with Russia is clear from the fact that while prior 
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to the conclusion of the treaty of 1894 the exports across her 
eastern frontiers had for three years averaged £9,100,000 a 
year, the average for the immediately succeeding three years was 
£18,750,000. 

The effect upon the public mind in Germany of this double 
menace of reprisal is distinctly disquieting, and that the Govern- 
ment itself is not insensible to it is clear from the threatening 
rejoinders made both by the Chancellor and Count Posadowsky. 
The latter has explicitly declared in committee upon the Tariff 
Bill that while the Federal Governments are striving to avoid a 
tariff war, in the event of such a war arising they will wage it 
with all the means in their power. It is a proper sentiment for 
a Minister of State to hold, though Count Posadowsky cannot 
hope to conceal from himself, still less from others, the fact that 
the key of the situation is not to be found in Germany’s hand. 
WiLL1AM Harsputt Dawson 
































THE EFFECTS OF WAR LOANS UPON TRADE AND 
PRICES 


Ir is long since the costliness of the present war began to weigh 
on the mind even of the “‘ man in the street.”” Sir Robert Giffen 
has emphasised more than once in these pages the relative in- 
Significance of the war expenditure compared with our enormous 
wealth as a nation ; but in spite of the considerations which he has 
adduced in support of a cheery optimism, the fact that we have 
for long been spending at the rate of a million and a half a week, 
and are still doing so with no prospect of early relief, is causing H 
a wide-spread feeling of oppression, especially in view of the 
decline in trade indicated by the recent shrinkage in traffic 
receipts and foreign trade returns. In these circumstances it is 
hoped that a brief investigation of the effect upon trade of the 
financial operations consequent upon the war may not be in- 
opportune. 

A similar investigation was made by economists of the last 
century. But their writings betray neglect to consider the actual 
methods by which the sources of financial supplies are in practice 
tapped,—the same then as now,—and there is apparent a 
singular disregard of the ordinary phenomena of business. 
These defects rob the observations of the writers of much of the 
interest which, at this juncture especially, they would otherwise 
have had. Take, for example, the argument of Dr. Chalmers 
as to the effect of war loans upon prices :— 


‘“The sum borrowed by Government is withdrawn from commerce and 
manufactures, and must, to the extent of its power in producing commodities 
and bringing them to the market, lessen the supply of those commodities. 
The prices of those commodities rise in consequence, and to such a degree, too, 
that the sum will be replaced. . ... Should Government borrow £20,000,000 
for the exigencies of the current year, there are in that year £20,000,000 less 
of commodities brought to the general market than there would otherwise 
have been. But there is nothing in this transaction between Government and 
so many of the capitalists of the nation that can affect either the power or the 
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inclination of buyers to purchase. There is as effective a demand as before, 
but a diminished supply ; the same expenditure on the part of the customers, 
but on the whole £20,000,000 worth less of enjoyment in return for it... . 
The national debt has all been virtually paid once, and yet remains to be 
paid again—paid in the first instance, as it was contracted, by the high prices 
consequent upon a deficient capital, and to be paid in the second instance, to the 
actual creditors, either by a liquidation of the principal, or by a perpetual 
interest.” ! 


It will be perceived that the argument in this passage pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the capital raised by Government 
loans is abstracted from industry and commerce, and if that 
assumption is untrue, the whole of the reasoning falls to the 
ground. Now itis not a sufficient answer to our criticism of 
this extract to say that the writer was contemplating an indus- 
trial and financial organisation very different from ours of to-day. 
It is true that the introduction of the principle of limited 
liability has effected a vast transformation in our industrial 
system, but it is also true that there is no more reason why the 
capitalist in the first half of last century should have diverted 
funds employed in business and yielding say from 15 to 25 per 
cent. to a war loan yielding 3 per cent., than there is for a similar 
deal now on the part of the investor of to-day. Conversely, if it 
was true then that war funds were abstracted from commerce 
and manufactures, it is true of the war loans of to-day, and Dr. 
Chalmers’s argument applies to our present financial condition. 

But the assumption of Dr. Chalmers (and also of Professor 
J. E. Cairnes *) that war loans are raised at the expense of manu- 
factures is false, as several considerations show. From what 
sources are Government loans in point of fact obtained? Not 
from the fixed capital which employers have sunk in their busi- 
ness, obviously. Not even from their liquid funds if they can be 
profitably invested in business. If indeed trade is bad and profits 
small, the flow of capital into trade may be to some extent 
checked, and to that extent the rate of increase in the output of 
commodities may be diminished. In such circumstances a 
Government loan may possibly compete in attractiveness with 
trade investments, and to the extent that it succeeds in the com- 
petition it may be admitted to possess the tendency claimed for 
it by Dr. Chalmers. In ordinary times, however, when a war 
loan is put upon the market, subscribers lend the spare funds 
they have deposited with their bankers, or perhaps sell out un- 
profitable investments, subscribing to the loan with the proceeds. 


1 Political Economy, vol. ii., p. 72. 
2 See Journal of the Dublin Statistical Soc., April 1856. 
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Thus the immediate result of a war loan is a diminution in the 
deposits of banks other than the Bank of England, and a cor- 
responding increase in the ‘‘ public deposits ”’ of the latter. But 
this displacement is only temporary. Government disburse- 
ments quickly restore the old proportions. An examination of 
the fluctuations in the bank rate during the last two years reveals 
no evidence that the average rate of interest has been raised 
by these operations. Nor is this surprising, bearing in mind that 
banking deposits in the United Kingdom amount to £634,000,000, 
while instalments of the recent loans, no sooner locked up than 
released, averaged three or four millions only in amount. 

If indeed any diminution ! in the number of companies floated 
during the past two years could with any show of reason be 
ascribed to the adverse competition of Government loans, there 
might be something to say for the theory of restricted supply 
consequent upon war expenditure, were it only that the increase 
in supply which is always proceeding in normal times tends to 
be checked for lack of capital. But we have yet to hear of the 
company promoter who refrains at the present time from com- 
pany promoting because he fears that the spare capital of the 
investing public has been absorbed by the loans. Such diminu- 
tion in capital applications as is due to the war is the result, not 
of the financial operations in connection with the war, but of its 
attending uncertainty. 

It will be seen that whatever force there is in these con- 
siderations is derived from the fact that the wealth of the nation 
is so immense that even the loss of capital inseparable from mili- 
tary operations is hardly felt. This fortunate condition of the 
people will not, however, blind us to that loss. A large propor- 
tion of all warlike expenditure is pure loss, except so far as it is 
in the nature of an insurance premium. With that reservation it 

! That there was a diminution in capital applications last year, at any rate, is 
apparent from the figures subjoined. 

CAPITAL APPLICATIONS (000’s omitted), 
(From The Economist, December 28, 1901), 
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In the total for 1900 is included £43,000,000 Government loans, and in that 
for 1901, £74,000,000, of which £67,000,000 was on account of war expenditure, 
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is safe to say that at the present rate of expenditure in this war, 
we might as well build a hundred cargo steamers at £30,000 
apiece every fortnight, and, taking them out to sea, scuttle them 
forthwith. That such a loss, protracted and unremitting, is a 
serious one even for the wealthiest nation, is obvious. 

Having, in the foregoing, tried to show that there is nothing 
in the raising of a war loan to cause any perceptible shrinkage in 
the supply of commodities, and hence no rise in prices, let us 
turn to the effect of loans upon demand. 

The popular notion that prices rule high during war time was 
attacked by Professor Cairnes in these terms! : — 

‘“‘ Tt is said that the increased sums applied by Government to the support 
of our armies and navies in time of war lead to an increased circulation of 
money amongst the classes who compose the army and navy ; the effect of 
which is an increased demand for articles of general consumption on the part 
of these classes. . . . It is argued, further, that the increased necessity for 
various kinds of manufactured articles required for the equipment of our forces 
causes increased activity amongst the producers of all such articles .. . . this 
extension . . . . induces an increased demand for labourers for the production 
of the articles required, and by consequence an increased demand for all the 
articles consumed by labourers, which .... must further act upon prices. 
.... There is but one possible hypothesis upon which this argument can 
proceed—the assumption, namely, that in the alternative of peace, those funds, 
the operation of which upon prices is the foundation of the reasoning, would 
not have been spent at all; in which case those who use this argument are 
bound to show where that reserve of wealth is in the country, which, lying 
idle and inoperative in time of peace, can only be called into activity by a state 
of hostilities. It is surely exceedingly plain, that whether raised by taxes or by 
Government loan, the funds spent by Government would have been quite as 
effectually spent had they been left with their original possessors. An increased 
expenditure on the part of the Government, therefore necessarily involves a 
diminished expenditure to precisely the same extent on the part of the public.”’ 


Here also, as was the case with Dr. Chalmers, a closer obser- 
vation of the actual operations of business would have led 
Professor Cairnes considerably to modify these views. If Govern- 
ment had not raised loans, how would the money have been 
employed? Not in the purchase of commodities by its owners. 
Retail purchases are made with income, not with capital ; and as 
regards wholesale purchases of commodities, as for example the 
raw materials of manufacture, traders will not divert their funds 
from business transactions of that kind, whether speculative or 
not, in order to lend them to Government at 2? per cent. Those 
who for prudential reasons favour a Government loan as an 
investment, will, when the more or less advantageous terms of a 
new issue are not on offer, probably content themselves either 


1 Journal of Dublin Statistical Society, April 1856, p. 223, 
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with the purchase of existing stock, or with a mortgage, or with the 
interest allowed by bankers on deposits. Inno case is it true that 
the money is as effectually spent on the purchase of commodities 
as it would be if lent to the Government for the purchase of 
military stores and materials. A large proportion of bankers’ 
deposits is employed in making short loans. Should there be any 
tightness of money consequent upon the absorption by Govern- 
ment of immediate supplies, speculative purchases of produce 
made with borrowed money may be restricted, and prices may 
drop, and this fact may be set against the rises due to Govern- 
ment demand. But as we have already seen, the market is tight 
for a few days only, and rapid Government disbursements soon 
restore a normal situation. The question then comes to this. 
Which constitutes the more effective demand for commodities, a 
given amount of money continuously employed in the short loan 
market, and largely in stock and share speculations, or the same 
amount employed by Government in the direct purchase of com- 
modities? Surely the latter. The temporary withdrawal of 
floating funds from the banks, and its speedy return, which is 
the movement involved in Government borrowings and outlay, 
constitutes an increase in the rate of circulation of money, and 
to that extent an increase in its effective use in demand, which 
tends to raise the general price level. 

The considerations adduced in this paper, it is submitted, 
show that there is after all a reserve of wealth the existence of 
which Cairnes impliedly denied, and it is to be found in the 
banking deposits of the nation. Even at the time Cairnes 
wrote, they were sufficiently large in comparison with the loans 
required for the Crimean War, to make it a matter of surprise 
that he overlooked them and their functions. 

To sum up. The effect of war loans is not to divert any of 
that vast capital which is employed in manufactures, but tem- 
porarily to abstract floating funds from the money market for 
the direct purchase of all the commodities needed by an army 
in the field. Such a movement of money involves no appreci- 
able diminution in the supply of any commodity, but a direct 
and sudden increase in the demand. This acts as a stimulus 
to trade, and for a time prices are high and times are good. But 
war expenditure is non-productive, and therefore constitutes a 
drain upon our resources. which, continued long enough, will 
cripple trade and impoverish the nation. 

J. C. MAcDoNnALp 
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From the report on Co-operation recently issued by the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade (Report on Work- 
men’s Co-operative Societies in the United Kingdom. Cd. 698 of 
1901. Price 1s. 24d.) we learn that the total number of the 
members of our workmen’s co-operative societies of all classes at 
the end of 1899 was 1,681,342, forming 4°1 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, and that the business transacted 
by these societies in that year was of the aggregate amount of 
£129,533,958.1 

In order to appreciate the exact significance of the co-operative 
movement it is necessary to inquire what are the distinguishing 
principles characterising those forms of commerce and industry 
which are classed under the general title of “‘ Co-operation.” 
For reasons, which will shortly be apparent, the answer to this 
question can only be given with adequate lucidity by means of an 
historical retrospect. 

The earliest reported attempt by British workmen to form a 
co-operative trading society dates back to 1795, when (as stated 
in a petition addressed to the Corporation of Hull) the ‘‘ poor 
inhabitants of the said town,” in consequence of the ‘“‘ exorbitant, 
price of flour,’’ and in order to protect themselves from the 
‘‘ invasions of covetous and merciless men,”’ ‘‘ entered into a sub- 
scription, each subscriber to pay 1s. 1d. per week for four weeks, 
and 6d. per week for four weeks more, which is 6s. 4d. each, for 
the purpose of building a mill, which is to be the subscribers’, 
their heirs’, executors’, administrators’ and assigns’ for ever, in 
order to supply them with flour.” 

As the result of this combination, the Hull Anti-Mill Society’s 
mill was opened on June 7th, 1797, the original number of mem- 
bers being 1,435; and its establishment was followed by the 


1 Including the business done by the banking department of the English 
Wholesale Society. 
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erection of a second co-operative corn-mill in the same town, and 
of others at Whitby, Devonport, and Sheerness, and by the 
formation of several bread-baking societies in Scotland. Little 
progress was, however, made in the spread of Co-operation until 
after the repeal of the Combination Laws in 1824. 

As a consequence of the teaching and activities of Robert 
Owen and his co-workers at this period, many co-operative 
societies were established throughout the country, their objects 
being stated in The Co-operator of October, 1828, as follows :— 


I, THe Oxssects of such a society are, first, the mutual protection of the 
members against Poverty; secondly, the attainment of a greater share in the 
comforts of life; thirdly, the attainment of INDEPENDENCE by means of a 
common capital. 

II. THE MEANS OF OBTAINING THESE OBJECTS.—These means consists, 
first in a weekly subscription, of not less than sixpence to a common capital, 
and secondly, in employing those subscriptions in a different way to what is 
usually done—namely, not in investment but in trade; thirdly, when they 
have accumulated sufficiently, in manufacturing for the Society; and lastly, 
when the capital has still further accumulated, in the purchase of land, and 
living upon it in community. 


After describing various other plans adopted by workmen for 
improving their position and showing the superiority of the Co- 
operative Society, or ‘‘ Working Union,” Ihe Co-operator con- 
tinues :— 


The Union then will begin with a shop; to manage this shop they must 
have an agent; this agent must be a member; he will be chosen by the 
Society ; he will keep regular accounts as is done in all business. Three other 
members will be appointed as trustees, to receive the weekly subscriptions, to 
superintend the agent, and to audit his accounts; this will be done weekly, 
that all may know the state of the Society; and the trustees being changed 
occasionally, all will become acquainted with the mode of transacting business. 
At first, the capital of the Society will be small, the shop will not be able to 
supply the members with all the articles of consumption they may want. As 
the capital increases, this will be done more perfectly. But as the wants of 
the members are limited, there will be a time when capital will exceed what 
the shop requires. This will happen in less than one year after the Society 
is formed, even though the weekly subscriptions should be as low as threepence. 
When this period arrives, the Society will ask themselves this question—What 
shall we do with our.surplus capital? The answer will be—employ one of 
your own members to manufacture shoes, or clothes, &c., &c., for the rest; 
pay him the usual wages, and give the profits to the common capital. In 
this way they will proceed, as the capital increases, to employ one member 
after another, either to manufacture articles consumed by the members, or by 
the public. 

Beginning to manufacture for the members, the sale is sure. When the 
eapital is able to produce more goods than the members can consume, they 
must manufacture those articles which are in demand by the public at large. 
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That the objects stated by The Co-operator were those gene- 
rally accepted by the co-operative societies of that period, is 
clearly shown by a series of “ Fundamental Rules and Regula- 
tions as the only constitutional basis upon which societies can be 
permanently and successfully established,’ which were adopted 
by the Congress of Delegates from the Co-operative Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland, held in London in 1832 (Report of the 
Third Congress of Delegates from the Co-operative Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland, pp. 102-3), and which were as 
follows :— 


1. Let it be universally understood that the grand ultimate object of all 
co-operative societies, whether engaged in trading, manufacturing, or agri- 
cultural pursuits, 7s community on land. 

2. To effect this important purpose a weekly subscription, either in money. 
goods, or labour—from a penny to any other amount agreed upon—is indis- 
pensably necessary, to be continued from year to year until a capital sufficient 
to accomplish the object of the Society be accumulated. 

3. The next preliminary step to be pursued as auxiliary to the former will 
be for the Society to purchase, at wholesale price, articles of ordinary con- 
sumption of the most genuine description, in order to be retailed at the market 
prices for the purpose of further accumulation. The adoption of these 
instructions will, of course, be regulated by the circumstances and inclinations 
of particular societies. 

3. We would observe that the immediate benefit derivable from these 
societies, in their successful approximation to community, are the mutual 
employment of members, the establishment of schools for the education of 
children, and of libraries and reading-rooms for adults. 

5. In order to ensure, without any possibility of failure, the successful 
consummation of these desirable objects, it is the unanimous decision of the 
delegates here assembled that the capital accumulated by such associations 
should be rendered indivisible, and any trading societies formed for the aceumu- 
lation of profits with the view to the merely making a dividend thereof at 
some future period cannot be recognised by this Congress as identified with 
the co-operative world, nor admitted into that great social family which is now 
rapidly advancing to a state of independent and equalised community. 

6. It is deemed more especially essential in all the trading transactions of 
co-operative societies, that credit shall be neither taken nor given ; as a deviation 
from this important principle has been the sole cause of the destruction of so 
many previous societies and thus banefully operated to retard the general pro- 
gress of co-operation. In order to carry this important measure into successful 
operation, the Congress recommend that in case of want of employment 
among the members, means should be taken by the Society, if possible, to 
provide them some employment, as local circumstances may admit. In cases 
of sickness, should there be no other sources of relief, pecuniary assistance 
may be given either from the funds belonging to the Society or from individual 
subscription amongst the members. 

7. The Congress is of opinion that it is extremely inimical to the principles 
of co-operation, and productive of the most injurious consequences to permit 
an individual who is already a member of one society to become a member of 
another. 
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The principles here set out appear to have been very attractive 
to workmen for some years; indeed, as early as 1830, it was 
stated that between 400 and 500 co-operative societies were in 
existence, and that a society at Huddersfield with 250 members 
had, starting with a trading capital of 19s., in twelve months 
accumulated £700, and many of the members were accommodated 
with permanent employment, while the conditions of others were 
rapidly improving. They were manufacturing broadcloth, cassi- 
meres, waistcoat pieces, stuffs, and a variety of other articles. 
(See Sixth Quarterly Report of the British Association for Pro- 
moting Co-operative Knowledge, October, 1830.) Nearly all of 
these societies, however, had but a brief existence. 

In 1843 a weavers’ strike led to the formation of the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers’ Society in Toad Lane, Rochdale, which in 
1844 issued the following programme :-— 


1. The establishment of a store for the sale of provisions, clothing, &e. 

2. The building, purchasing, or erecting a number of homes in which those 
members desiring to assist each other in improving their domestic and social 
condition may reside. 

3. To commence the manufacture of such articles as the Society may 
determine upon, for the employment of such members as may be without 
employment, or who may be suffering in consequence of repeated reductions in 
their wages. 

4, As a further benefit and security to the members of this Society, the 
Society shall purchase or rent an estate or estates of land, which shall be 
cultivated by the members who shall be out of employment, or whose labour 
may be badly remunerated. 

5. That, as soon as practicable, this Society shall proceed to arrange the 
power of production, distribution, education, and government, or in other 
words, to establish a self-supporting home colony of united interests, and assist 
other societies to establish such colonies. R 

6. That, for the promotion of sobriety, a temperance hotel be opened in one 
of the Society’s houses as soon as convenient. 


The Rochdale Pioneers, following the example of certain of 
the earlier societies, adopted in regard to the distribution of their 
profits the practice now commonly termed the ‘ Rochdale 
system.” This system, which consists in dividing among the 
persons purchasing from the society, the surplus profits remaining 
after share capital has received a fixed rate of interest, and which 
was subsequently adopted by practically all associations of a 
similar nature, greatly contributed to the success which these 
‘« distributive societies’ have attained. 

While in the earlier societies the usual rule was that mem- 
bers should hold an equal amount of capital, and exercise equal 
voting power in the society, the Rochdale Pioneers adopted the 
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rule that each member must apply for four £1 shares, and might 
hold any number not exceeding fifty, to be paid up in full, or by 
instalments, and by the accumulation of profits until four fully 
paid-up shares were held, but provided that, as the number of 
small shareholders increased, members having more than four 
shares might be compelled to reduce the number of their shares 
so long as any members held less or more than four. The prin- 
ciple of one member, one vote, was adopted, and has since been 
the practically universal rule in workmen’s co-operative societies 
of every class. 

The good results obtained by the Rochdale Society led to 
many new societies being formed in various parts of the country, 
especially in Lancashire and Yorkshire. In 1847 the difficulty 
experienced by workmen in obtaining at reasonable prices un- 
adulterated flour led to the formation of a society at Leeds for 
the purpose of carrying on a flour mill for the supply of pure 
flour to its members, who were by rule prohibited from purchasing 
any larger quantity than was needed for their own family re- 
quirements, and from selling to any persons bread or other goods 
made out of the society’s flour. A few years later the society 
added a grocery and provision department, and subsequently 
other distributive and productive departments, and it is at the 
present time the largest retail distributive society in the United 
Kingdom, having a total membership of over 48,000 members, 
and an annual distributive trade of about £1,500,000, while it 
produces in its own manufacturing departments gocds to an 
annual value of about £300,000. ° 

About 1849 a group of young University men, working with 
the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice in London, under the name 
of ‘‘Christian Socialists,’’ commenced an active propaganda in 
favour of a novel form of Co-operation, to be carried on, not in 
the interest of the working-classes in general, with the object of 
ultimately forming self-supporting communities, as advocated by 
the co-operators of twenty years earlier, nor in the interests of 
the consumers, as were the societies based upon the lines of the 
Rochdale and Leeds Societies, but in the interests of the workers 
employed by the soci¢ties, it being proposed that these workmen 
should own the capital, manage the business, and divide among 
them the profits. 

The source, from which this new co-operative ideal was de- 
rived, is to be looked for in the co-operative workshops founded 
in France at the time of the Revolution of 1848, which had 
attracted the attention of one of the most active among the 
No. 45.—vou. XI. D 
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ivistian Socialists, Mr. John Malcolm Ludlow (from 1875 to 
1891 Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies), on a visit to Paris. 
Under the auspices of the Christian Socialists the ‘‘ Society for 
Promoting Working Men’s Associations ’’ was formed in London, 
and an active propaganda was commenced in favour of the French 
type of Co-operation. 
A “Code of Laws for an Association,” issued by the Society 
just mentioned, sets forth as the objects of these Associations :— 


1. To extend the principles and practice of associated labour. 

2. To enable the associates and their families to receive all the net profits 
arising from their labour, after they shall have had a just allowance for the 
work done by them. 


3. To work with other associations for a complete organisation of distribu- 
tion, exchange, and interchange. 


4, To establish conjointly with other associations, such institutions as may 
be beneficial to all of them.! 


5. To support the other associations of the Union by our capital, credit, 
custom, influence and knowledge. 


The model rules as to the division of profits provided that :— 

‘The profit shall be equally divided among all the associates 
in proportion to the time they have respectively worked. — of 
the profit shall be left to increase the capital of the association, 
which part shall bear interest at — per cent.” 

A certain part of the profit was also to be devoted to provident 
purposes (see Tracts on Christian Socialism, No. V, pp. 9-21). 

From the Report of the Society above referred to, issued in 
1852, we learn that there were then in existence 10 associations 
of the new class, all formed in 1850-52, with a total membership 
of 185, and an aggregate capital of £13,560, of which only £471 
was subscribed by working-men, the balance being supplied by a 
few of the wealthier men among the Christian Socialists. A list 
of co-operative societies of all kinds published in 1854 showed 
that there were in operation at that time 194 societies, of which 
144 were retail distributive stores and bakeries, 12 corn-mills, and 
38 productive societies (14 in London, established under the 
direct guidance of the Christian Socialists, and 24 in the pro- 
vinces). These productive associations were mainly formed on 
the French lines; most of them failed in a Short time, the down- 
fall of the London societies involving their middle-class pro- 
moters in considerable loss. 

During the next few years a large number of co-operative 
societies (distributive and productive) were formed, mainly in the 


1 Such as general store, benefit club, schools, library, museum, building 
society, &c. 
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manufacturing districts, by the efforts of working-men, unaided 
(except by advice upon legal and other points) by their middle- 
class friends, whose influence, however, made itself felt in many 
instances in the character of the constitution adopted by societies 
for production. 

At this time considerable difficulty was experienced by the 
distributive societies in obtaining supplies from the wholesale 
merchants. The shopkeepers, who had begun to feel the compe- 
tition of the co-operative societies, had brought pressure to bear 
upon the merchants ; and these traders now often declined to sell 
their goods to the co-operators. In order to remedy this state of 
things, attempts were made by the co-operators to establish 
wholesale agencies and societies; but as the existing law did not 
permit a co-operative society to invest capital in another society, 
these attempts to establish federations were unsuccessful. In 
1862, however, an amendment of the law was made, giving wider 
powers to the societies, and the central federations of co-operators, 
which are now so prominent a feature of working-class Co-opera- 
tion, were made possible, the English Co-operative Wholesale 
| Society being founded in 1863, and the Scottish Wholesale 





Society in 1868. Both these organisations were started as con- 
sumers’ associations on the ordinary lines of the English type of 
Co-operation, the retail societies, of which their membership 
consisted, dividing between them their surplus profits (after pay- 
ment of a fixed rate of interest on capital) as ‘‘ dividend on pur- 
chase.” 

Having now set forth the historical origin of the main forms 
of Co-operation, we may proceed to note the character of the 
ideals, which had up to this point been developed in the move- 
ment ; and we observe that these ideals were of two perfectly 
distinct types. On the one hand, we find the societies formed 
in the interests of the consumers (the retail distributive societies, 
the Wholesales, the Corn Mills, and certain bread-baking so- 
cieties), and, on the other, the societies formed in the interests of 
the producers (‘‘ productive associations’’). In the consumers’ 
societies, the English principle, that the society shall be managed 
by, and its profits shall go to, the purchasers, predominated ; 
while among the productive associations the French ideal of the 
self-governing workshop, owned and managed by the employees, 
who are to take the profits of the business, prevailed. 

As was natural, the presence within the co-operative move- 
ment of theories of Co-operation so widely divergent, gave rise to 
vigorous discussion among the co-operators. The advocates of 
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the French type of Co-operation claimed that the consumers’ 
societies (retail and wholesale) should leave the work of producing 
the goods required by the co-operators entirely in the hands of 
the “ self-governing workshops,” and that in all cases a share in 
profits should be allotted to the employees, in right of their 
labour, quite independently of any share to which they might be 
entitled as shareholders. These claims the great majority of 
working-men co-operators were not inclined to concede. By a 
number of middle-class well wishers of Co-operation, however, 
including Mill, Thornton, Fawcett, and other distinguished 
students of social questions, the merits of the French system 
were strongly urged. On the other hand, a different view was 
taken by E. V. Neale, a man of good social position, who had 
made great personal sacrifices in promoting the establishment of 
productive associations on the French model. In an article in 
The Co-operator, April 1866, p. 241, Mr. Neale wrote :— 


The Co-operative Store is an institution through which the buyer supplies 
to himself that which he wants to buy—in other words, sells to himself... . 
What if we extend the same principle to the co-operative workshop . 
Clearly if the consumer furnishes the capital by means of which that which he 
requires to consume can be made for him, if he is thus his own capitalist, the 
question of profit becomes a simple question of the arrangements most advan- 
tageous for the whole body of the consumers, as is the case now in the store. 

There will cease to be a conflict of interest as regards these profits. . . . and 
with the cessation of this conflict, the difficult question of what is just in 
regard to them vanishes, not only as between buyer and seller, but also as 
between capitalist and workmen. For according to the principle laid down 
here, the profit is a fund distributable neither among capitalists nor workmen, 
but among the consumers from whose purchases it arises, while capitalists and 
workmen are both placed on the same footing of receiving each his wages, the 
capitalist as interest, the workmen as pay. ... . 
' We would observe that the solution given by us of the question, what 
justice demands in respect to the division of profits, is a strong additional 
argument for the great importance of the Central Co-operative Stores, to 
which mainly co-operators must look as the means, first, of increasing the 
number of local stores and then of concentrating their influence so as to make 
it available for the support of manufacturing establishments in which the 
opposition of interest between the producer and consumer may disappear, 
and with its disappearance the question of what is just in respect to the 
distribution of profit may cease to embarrass us. 


Thus, according to Mr. Neale, the system most in accordance 
with the true ideal of Co-operation, was that under which pro- 
duction should be organised by, and in the interests of, the 
consumers, and under this system no claim to a share in profits 
could justly be made on behalf of the employees. Mr. Neale’s 
arguments, however, appear to have failed to convince the advo- 
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cates of the French type of Co-operation of the error of their 
ways ; and for many years the battle between the opposite schools 
of thought in the movement raged fast and furious. In the re- 
sult, various branches of production were undertaken by the two 
Wholesale Federations and by a large number of retail distribu- 
tive societies; and at the present moment about 89 per cent. of 
all co-operative production in Great Britain! is carried on by 
societies formed exclusively by, and managed directly in the 
interests of, the consumers. 

At the same time, although the consumers’ societies have not 
seen their way, in deference to the views of the French school of 
co-operative thought, to abandon the work of production, yet, 
so far as profit-sharing is concerned, considerable concessions 
have been made to these views. Thus in the Government Re- 
port already referred to, we read that, in 1899, 234 out of a total 
of 1,429 retail distributive societies in Great Britain gave up to 
their employees some share of their profits. Of the two Whole- 
sale Societies, one only (the Scottish) practises profit-sharing ; 
the great English Wholesale (though it at one time made experi- 
ments in this direction) does not allot any part of its profits to 
its employees. 

The theories advocated by the French school of co-operators 
not only contemplate that the employees shall receive at least a 
share of the profits of co-operative business, but also claim for 
them the right to control the management of the concern. But 
in this respect our consumers’ associations, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, have refused to make any concession to the foreign ideal. 
The employees of the retail distributive societies, although, if they 
happen to be members of the society, they can vote at the general 
meetings, are never elected to sit on the committee of manage- 
ment ; indeed the rules of most of the societies expressly prohibit 
their doing so. In the Scottish Wholesale the employees possess 
an infinitesimal voice at the general meeting of the Society, but 
are not allowed to be members of its committee; the much 
more important English Wholesale does not even admit its em- 
ployees to membership in the society. 

While, so far as concerns the consumers’ associations, the 
ideal of Co-operation aimed at in their constitution and opera- 
tions is for all practical purposes the same now as it was in the 


1 In all the statements made in the text with regard to the present position of 
Co-operation, excepting in the opening paragraph, Ireland is excluded. With the 
subject of Irish co-operative societies, which possess characteristics distinct in 
important respects from those found in any other co-operative associations in the 
United Kingdom, considerations of space make it impossible to deal here, 
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beginning of the movement, on the other hand, in consequence 
of the changes in ideal, which have taken place, mainly in the 
course of the last ten years, the principles which at the present 
time prevail among the producers’ associations bear but a fain 

resemblance to those advocated in the earlier days of co-operative 
production. Thus, while in 1884 the ‘‘ Labour Association ” was 
formed with the express object of ‘assisting working men to 
organise themselves for mutual self-employment” (Report of 
Co-operative Congress, 1885, p. 20), in 1897 we find that Mr. 
Vivian, the Secretary of the Labour Association, speaking as its 
official representative at the third Congress of the International 
Co-operative Alliance at Delft, emphatically declared that *‘ In 
England, experiments of a ridiculous nature had been made. In 
the early days of the movement, the ideal aimed at was to have 
workshops which should be self-governing; the capital and all 
the profits were to belong to the workers. But, now-a-days, this 
ideal has been abandoned ” (Compte Rendu, p. 138). 

Every student will remember the enthusiastic hopes aroused 
in the mind of John Stuart Mill by these ‘‘ experiments of 
a ridiculous nature.” Mill wrote: ‘“‘The form of association 
which, if mankind continue to improve, must be expected in the 
end to predominate, is not that which can exist between a 
capitalist as chief, and work-people without a voice in the 
management, but the association of the labourers themselves on 
terms of equality, collectively owning the capital with which they 
carry on their operations, and working under managers elected and 
removable by themselves” (Political Economy, sixth edition, p. 352). 
Now let us contrast with Mill’s ideal co-operative association the 
actual facts in relation to co-operative productive associations as 
shown by the Report already referred to (p. xxix). So far from 
the productive society of to-day being the ‘association of the 
labourers themselves,’ we find that of the total individual mem- 
bership of these associations in Great Britain at the end of 1899, 
15 per cent. only consisted of persons employed by the associa- 
tions. So far from the labourers “ collectively owning the 
capital,’ we learn that “these employees held amongst them 
about 9 per cent. of the total share and loan capital of the associa- 
tions.” 

With the ideal of the labourers “ working under managers 
elected and removable by themselves,’ contrast the actual facts: 
‘‘So far as the particulars can be obtained, about a quarter of 
the total production by these associations is due to associations, 
the managing committees of which are effectively controlled by 
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the employees, and about two-thirds to associations, the manage- 
ment of which is practically in the hands of persons other than 
the employees.’’ The ideal pursued in the early productive asso- 
ciations was that the whole of the profits should belong to the 
workers; but the figures given in the Report show that, out of a 
total profit of £47,259, the division of which was returned by the 
productive associations in Great Britain (other than corn-mills 
and the associations comprised in the ‘‘ Bread-making and other 
foods”’ group, nearly all of which are, like the corn-mills, con- 
sumers’ associations), the share of the workers in these profits 
amounted to no more than £14,944, or 31°6 per cent., capital 
taking £19,562, or 41°4 per cent., and the remainder, amounting 
to £12,753, or 27 per cent., going to the customers of these 
societies as a dividend on purchases. 

If, as is clear, the modern productive associations are not 
scif-governing workshops owned and managed by the work-people 
employed in these workshops, in whom (it will be asked) is the 
ownership and management of these undertakings actually 
vested ? So far as ownership is concerned, the figures given in 
this Report show that, taking together the whole of the produc- 
tive societies in Great Britain (other than corn-mills and bread- 
making, &c., societies) as to which information on this point is 
furnished, their aggregate capital (share and loan) at the end of 
1899 amounted to £603,313, of which £71,969 (11°9 per cent.) 
was owned by employees, £197,002 (32°7 per cent.) by other 
individuals, and £230,697 (88°2 per cent.) by other co-operative 
societies—almost without exception retail distributive societies— 
the balance of £103,645 consisting of bank overdrafts and loans 
from non-members. 

With regard to the management of our productive associa- 
tions, here again the large share taken by the consumers’ retail 
societies is worthy of remark. For out of a total of 1,154 com- 
mitteemen in the 121 societies in Great Britain, as to which the 
Report gives information, no less than 218 are stated to be ‘ re- 
presentatives of societies’’; while the productive societies, in 
which the influence of the retail distributive societies is absolutely 
paramount, are concerns of great importance. Out of the entire 
output of the 132 “ associations established mainly in the interests 
of the employees,”’ we find that ‘44 per cent. was attributable 
to 20 associations in which the whole or majority of the members 
of management committees were representatives of retail dis- 
tributive societies.”’ 

It is evident that the amount of influence actually possessed 
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by the employees in the conduct of the affairs of co-operative 
societies to-day, is, when compared to that assigned to them by 
the early ideals of Co-operation which the Christian Socialists 
borrowed from France, almost insignificant. Nor should it be 
supposed that this change is entirely due to the fact that the 
productive societies required the assistance of the rich consumers’ 
associations, and in order to obtain that assistance, have had to 
allow these associations a constantly increasing share in control. 
There can be no question that this revolution in the practice of 
Co-operation corresponds closely with a deliberate alteration in 
the ideal pursued by the advocates of co-operative production— 
an alteration which can best be explained by setting forth 
textually the official declaration made by the most active organi- 
sation concerned with promoting the new system of Co-operation. 
This system, to which the name of Labour Co-partnership is 
given, is officially defined in the journal of the Labour Associa- 
tion as “‘ the system under which, in the first place, a substantial 
and known share of the profit of a business belongs to the 
workers in it, not by right of any shares they may hold, or any 
other title, but simply by right of the labour they have contri- 
buted to make the profit; and in the second place, every worker 
is at liberty to invest his profit, or any other savings, in shares of 
the society or company, and so become a member entitled to 
vote on the affairs of the body which employs him.” 

While, as will be seen, the whole of the profits are no longer 
claimed for the employees, the share in control, which is now 
asked for them, is of an extremely modest character,’ and such as 


1 The position occupied by the employees of a co-operative productive association 
organised upon the lines, which the advocates of Labour Co-partnership desire to 
see adopted, may be illustrated by reference to the rules drawn up by the Labour 
Association for the ‘‘ Ideal Clothiers, Ltd.,” a society registered under the auspices 
of that propagandist organisation in 1900. The shares of this association are of 
two kinds, ordinary shares of the nominal value of £1 each, and ‘ accumulated 
shares”’ of the nominal value of one penny each, the latter being shares allotted to 
employees of the society by virtue of the rule, which requires that the share in 
profits coming to an employee shall be credited to him in shares until he holds in 
such shares an amount equivalent to his wages for six months. These accumulated 
shares do not confer upon their holders any right whatever of voting at general 
meetings, or of being elected to serve on the ‘‘ Board of Directors.” So far as 
concerns the general meetings, the old democratic rule of ‘‘one man, one vote” 
is abandoned. A shareholder is not allowed to vote at all unless he is the holder 
of fully paid-up ordinary shares to the value of £10, and is given an additional vote 
for each complete £50 of additional fully paid-up shares owned by him. With 
regard to the composition of the ‘‘ Board of Directors,” which is to consist of the 
president, secretary, manager, and seven members, it is expressly provided that 
‘‘of these seven members, not more than four (or not more than three—if the 
president is also an employee) shall be elected by the members employed by the 
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to be quite consistent with the virtual predominance of the con- 
sumers’ societies in the management of the productive associa- 
tions. Indeed, the advocates of Labour Co-partnership, while 
they welcome the retail distributive societies as members of the 
‘ productives,” on account of the capital which they bring in, 
and the custom which they secure for these associations, at the 
same time entirely approve of the prominent part now taken by 
the retail societies in the management of the affairs of the pro- 
ductive associations, which thus enjoy the advantage of the 
administrative ability and business experience possessed by the 
distributive societies. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the new trend of the 
co-operative ideals. It will be seen that the co-operative pro- 
ductive society, instead of being, as originally contemplated, an 
autonomous association of self-employed workmen, owning the 
capital, managing the business, and taking the profits, is more 
and more every day becoming, in the main, a federation of con- 
sumers’ associations, in the ownership and management of which 
the work-people employed by the society have but a small part. 
Thus the victory of the English ideal of organisation by the 
consumers over the French ideal of organisation by the producers 
appears now to be, on the whole, all but complete. X 


society. The remainder of the seven shall be elected by the members not so 
employed.” At the same time, the qualification required for eligibility as a 
director is made of such a nature that few of the employees are likely to fulfil the 
conditions laid down. For ‘‘ when the paid-up ordinary share capital of the society 
exceeds £1,000 (this limit has already been passed) no person shall be eligible for 
the Board unless he has at least 20 fully paid-up ordinary shares in the society, and 
he shall pay up not less than £5 additional share capital for each complete £1,000 
of paid-up ordinary shares in the society.” 


*,* The writer of the above article has been for many years intimately 
connected with the Co-operative movement. His statements are based on 
personal observation and original authorities.— Editors. 











A STUDY IN WOMEN’S WAGES. 


THERE is probably no part of the labour market which is in 
such confusion, from an economic point of view, as that occupied 
by the women workers of London. On the one hand we have a 
constantly increasing demand for women in skilled industries, 
good training easily obtainable, and fair wages offered; on the 
other hand, a chaotic mass of unskilled women and girls earning 
considerably less than a subsistence. The demand for domestic 
servants grows more intense, the wages higher and higher; the 
numbers who are willing to go into service decline. Good dress- 
makers and milliners seek in vain for apprentices to learn their 
trade; in the laundries there is always a dearth of ironers, how- 
ever high the wages offered. It is easy for any girl of respectable 
habits to get the training which will enable her to earn from 15s. 
to 20s. or 30s. a week; and yet thousands are earning 5s. to 7s. 
a week with no prospect of anything better. It is not altogether 
a question of working for a time without wages; such is the 
demand for girls that in many trades an initial wage of 4s. to 6s. 
is paid during learning, often as much as will be earned in an 
unskilled trade. Nor is it a question of counterbalancing ad- 
vantages in the badly paid trades, for the skilled trades are both 
less arduous, and are carried on under pleasanter and healthier 
conditions; and yet, though no doubt the numbers who are self- 
supporting does increase, we continue to find the same insuper- 
able reluctance in women and girls to become skilled workers. 
The way in which the girls leaving the Board Schools drift at 
once into the lower walks of industry is familiar to any one who 
has the opportunity of watching them. 

Moreover, the opening of skilled industries does not seem to 
improve (as by the laws of competition it should do) the position 
of those who do relatively unskilled work. Any adventurous 
jam-maker can be sure, by settling in London, of getting as 
many female workers as he likes for about 7s. a week—certainly 
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not a subsistence wage in London; and having got them he may 
treat them pretty much as he likes. He may turn them off for 
weeks or months in slack times; they will be there as soon as he 
chooses to open his doors again. He may work them day and 
night in busy seasons until they are broken down with fatigue 
and sleeplessness ; and they will agree with the law which says 
it is all right. He may make them work under conditions fatal 
to health, and they will take it as all in the day’s work. The 
one thing which will never happen is that he should be “ short 
of hands.” 

It is the same with most of the unskilled trades which are 
carried on by women who are earning less, sometimes far less, 
than a subsistence wage; and the reason for such an unsatis- 
factory position ought, if possible, to be made clear. 

The question resolves itself mainly into two points; the 
supplementation of wages and want of skill; and these hang 
together so intimately that it is difficult to know sometimes 
which to regard as cause and which as effect, even in particular 
cases. If women cannot earn enough to keep themselves, ob- 
viously they must be kept alive from other sources; while so 
long as it is assumed that they will be kept alive from other 
sources, reluctance to spend time upon acquiring skill will con- 
tinue, and want of skill will even have a market value as a 
qualification for external help. It is the same problem which 
was presented in connection with men’s wages under the old 
Poor Law; and it may be that the remedy lies in the same 
direction. 

I am lable here to be met by the objection that the supple- 
mentation of women’s wages is of a different nature, and that 
the married woman and the young girl living at home will 
always tend to keep wages below subsistence level by their 
competition in the labour market. But.in London, at any rate, 
I do not think that this family supplementation is the most 
important element in the question. Up to a certain age, while 
a girl may be supposed to be still learning her work, or not yet 
come to her full powers, it is right and necessary that she should 
have her earnings supplemented by the family, and the fact will 
have no tendency to lower the wages of fully competent workers. 
After that age it is very customary for the older girls to leave 
the crowded home, especially if they are of a rougher class. 
Those who do stay will more often be in the position of helping 
than of being helped; the quiet steady girl who is earning good 
money helps to bring up the younger ones, or contributes to her 
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parents’ support. In short, the skilled workers supplement the 
family income ; the unskilled largely shift for themselves. 

There remains the competition of married women, and this 
no doubt is serious, especially in the less skilled trades. But it 
must be remembered that even the married women are not 
always working for mere “ pocket-money”’; often, and more 
especially in the lower classes of labour, they are working to 
maintain both themselves and their families, husbands included ; 
and if their needs were any measure of their earnings, they 
should set a high standard. Again, if the married women are 
free to take a low wage, they are also free to stand out fora 
high one; and in the few cases I have come across where the 
men of the family are doing well and the wife also is working, 
she is working at a good trade and earning good money. 

The supplementation which comes through the Poor Law 
and Charity is a far more serious matter, and it is this which I 
propose to consider. 

If you send a circular round to Boards of Guardians to ask 
whether they are supplementing women’s earnings, they will of 
course answer no. But if a systematic inquiry could be under- 
taken by some one with authority to review all the cases, it 
would be found that an immense amount of the relief given to 
women is in supplementation of wages. 

I have before me a return of all the relief given during three 
months to women in an East London Union, where the adminis- 
tration may fairly be called typical of the average. That is to say, 
out-door relief is neither greatly restricted nor yet given reck- 
lessly. The list includes 314 women, and the relief consists in 
the great majority of cases of a weekly allowance varying from 
2s. to 5s. 6d. The first thing to note is that a very large propor- 
tion of the recipients, 275, are over 60 years of age; 69 of them 
indeed are over 80. Now it may be maintained that at 60 years 
of age women are past earning their living, and may be considered 
as out of the labour market. One could wish this were true; the 
spectacle of these old women toiling on into extreme old age is a 
very sad one, but the fact remains that most of them work to the 
very last. Of the 275 women over 60, those who represented 
themselves as still earning were 246, 

Again, if this earning consisted only in semi-domestic work, 
such as an old woman would naturally do in her daughter’s 
home, or among the neighbours, one might certainly hold that 
they were outside the labour market, and that the work they do 
would be done by their employers themselves if the old women 
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were not there to do it for a few pence. But even this is far 
from being the case. Most of them are engaged at work at 
which other women are striving to earn a full living. Here is a 
list of some of the occupations, putting first those which are of a 
more domestic nature :—minding child, nursing, errands, clean- 
ing and charing, washing and mangling, needlework, letting 
rooms, hawking, tailoring, matchbox-making, shoe-making, 
box-making, bonnet-shape-making, cotton-winding, silk-winding, 
steelwork, flour-bag-making, umbrella mending, doll dressing, 
toy-making, weaving, tie-making, second-hand clothing, bag- 
making, trimmings, waterproof work, paper-flower-making, brush- 
drawing. 

The earnings at these trades are extremely low, to put the 
average at 3s. is probably rather high. The relief which the 
wome. receive varies, as I have said, from 2s. to 5s. 6d., again 
with an average of about 3s., so that a sum of £37 a week, little 
short of £2,000 a year (considerably more if we add the women 
under 60) is spent from the rates in supplementation of earnings 
in this one parish. There are 30 Unions in London, 3 of which 
give no out-relief, while others give more freely than the one in 
question, so that probably something like £60,000 a year is the 
amount of the subsidy which the London ratepayer makes to 
London employers. 

But the subsidy from the rates is not the only one. Looking 
down our list we find a considerable number of the old women 
acknowledging allowances from charitable sources also; 1s. a 
week from the church, 8s. 9d. a month from the Aged Pilgrims’ 
Friend Society, 2s.a week from Miss G., ls. a week from the 
Radical Club, and 6d. a week from the sewing-class, 2s. 6d. from 
the chapel, and 1s. and groceries from the church ; such are some 
of the entries, and it is probable that unacknowledged resources 
are also considerable. 

The number of women under 60 who are receiving relief is 
small in this parish, where the help given to young widows 
generally takes the form of taking their children into the schools. 
But of the 39 on the list most have trades, and 16 are actually 
working whilst in receipt of relief, not earning enough to support 
themselves of course, as that would be a disqualification for 
relief. 

In another parish, of which I have seen the lists, out-relief 
is given to a large number, both of old women and of young 
widows.. To the latter it is given in respect of their children, 
and this again complicates the question. It may be said that if 
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these women are burdened with children to support, the out-door 
relief cannot be said to supplement their earnings, but merely to 
put them in the same position as women without children, so 
that they compete with them on equal terms. If this were how 
it really worked we should expect to find these women earning at 
least subsistence wages. As a matter of fact they seldom earn 
anything that could fairly be called so. Like the old women, 
they work either at odds and ends of cleaning and washing, or at 
trades which might almost be called Poor Law trades, so largely 
do those engaged in them have their wages supplemented from 
the rates. The relief given is for the most part a mere dole, 
something like 2s. 6d. a week; often less, sometimes more, very 
seldom adequate to the maintenance of the four or five children 
in respect of whom it is supposed to be given. If now one asks 
why the women receiving this insignificant help should almost 
always be doing poor work, we shall find our answer in 
the effect of the relief upon the expectations of the women them- 
selves. They think, and for the most part rightly, that if they 
were earning good wages, the parish relief would be stopped ; so 
that it generally happens, literally, that their income is smaller 
with the relief than it would have been without. I have tested 
this sometimes—of course under careful supervision—by in- 
ducing the guardians to stop the relief, with the consequence that 
the woman’s income was soon doubled or trebled. 

Again, there is the circumstance of the woman’s having to 
attend at the relief offices. Not only does this come as an inter- 
ruption to regular work, but she meets there, and indeed has 
often to spend some hours in company with, women engaged in 
these Poor Law trades, and it is inevitable that in many cases 
her ambition sinks to the level of theirs. 

It may be urged that even so it is better that the woman 
should do only occasional work, and have the time to keep home 
and children nice. Unfortunately this is not how it works out. 
Long experience teaches us that the homes of those who receive 
Poor Law relief are almost always more neglected than those of 
the independent woman, however hard the latter may have to 
work. Partly, no doubt, because now, as in the days of the 1834 
Poor Law report, ‘‘in the pauper’s habitation you will find a 
strained show of misery and wretchedness’’; but also because 
these Poor Law trades are largely carried on by home work, and 
there is nothing which may be so fatal to the cleanliness and 
comfort of a home as the introduction of industrial work. 

Turn now to a parish where out-relief is given freely. The 
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guardians here are jealous of criticism, and I have not been able 
to see their lists; but I have looked through the papers of the 
Charity Organisation Society in that district for a year, and will 
quote as typical a few of the many instances I came across. It 
must be remembered that it is exceptional for cases receiving 
Poor Law relief to come under the notice of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, so that those I have seen form a very small pro- 
portion of the whole number receiving parish relief. 


13,647, age 69, fur-finislrer, earns 8s. to 13s., and for the last 2 years has 
had parish relief in slack seasons from Christmas to Easter, and at 
other times when out of work. 

13,612, age 32, widow, washing and cleaning, earns 3s. 6d., out-relief 3s., 
2 children, 7 and 4, rent 2s. 6d., 4 weeks due. 

13,650, age 68, widow, chair-caning 2s., parish 3s., single son at home in 
work, daughter in same house, does chair-caning and washing, parish 
6s., 3 childen. 

3,580, age 26, married (husband in prison for drunken assault, can earn 
5s. 10d. a day), washing 4s., out-relief 5s., has had it before when 
husband in prison for same reason, 4 children. 

13,558, age 34, machinist, 5s., cleaning for mission 3s., parish 4s. 6d., 4 

children. 

13,522, age ?, needlework 3s., parish 3s. 

13,518, age 76, button-holing 3s., parish 3s. 6d. 


_ 
oo 


13,653, mother and daughter, age 43 and 18, fur-workers, earn for about 3 
months in the year 8s. to 12s. between them, then have out-relief 
4s. 6d. 


16,686, age 61, machinist, earns 9s. to 16s. in the season; in slack times 
has out-relief 3s. 

13,380, age 35, deserted by husband, 2 children, earns about 3s. by washing, 
parish 5s. 

13,368, age 34, married, 4 children, bootmaking 5s. to 6s., parish 6s. 

13,286, age 63, canvas bag maker, ‘“‘earns enough to keep herself when 
coals and rent are paid,” parish 3s, 

13,223, age 62, fur-puller 3s. 6d. to 6s. 6d., parish 4s. 

13,208, age 52, mangling 1s., son earns 14s., daughter 6s., parish 3s., 2 
children. 

13,200, age 33, pickle factory 9s., in slack times parish 3s., 1 child. 

13,171, age 42, widow, charing and washing 2s. 6d., parish 5s., 2 children, 
free dinners twice a week. 

13,188, mother and daughter, age 42 and 19, both out of work, parish 7s. 
refuse offer of good work. 

13,064, age 389, married, sack and sail maker 12s., parish 5s. when out of 
work. 


, 


One point which comes out very clearly from these cases is 
the extent to which the parish supports season trades, by giving 
relief in slack seasons. A true subsistence wage would, of course, 
cover the fluctuation of work all the year round ; but in many of 
the women’s industries in London the wage barely supports the 
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worker during busy times, and for several months she subsists 
on Poor Law relief and charity. There can, I think, be no doubt, 
that we have here certainly an aggravating cause of irregularity 
of employment. But for this supplementation in slack times 
the women and girls would be forced to turn to better work, or 
the employers would have to arrange their work so as to keep 
their workers all the year round. 

The old women of course cannot turn to other work; but it 
may be seriously asked whether a system which encourages their 
working at all is not in itself a cruel one. Certainly their in- 
fluence in the labour market seems to be all to the bad, in so far 
as they enable employers to carry on with irregular and badly 
paid labour. 

There is indeed one industry which might fairly have been 
considered theirs, but which has been largely taken out of their 
hands by the fashionable philanthropic movement which takes 
the form of ‘‘ Needlework Guilds.” These Guilds are patronised 
by very distinguished personages; and the qualification for 
membership consists in the contribution of so many garments a 
year. It is an immensely popular form of charity, easy and 
cheap; and the poorer districts of London are literally flooded 
with clothing turned out by them. The “ bit of sewing for the 
children’ which might have been done by the old lady in the 
back room and paid for, is done instead by the young lady in 
Park Lane or the country house, and not paid for. 

There are other philanthropic institutions which assist in 
ruining this particular industry, besides encouraging a lament- 
ably low standard of living for the workers. I have before me 
a sensational appeal from one of these in which it is stated that 
£2 will keep one poor widow at work for six winter months. 

“Our object is not to pauperise, but to help those honestly 
bearing up under the difficulties of their position by supplying 
work. The women are employed three hours per day on three days 
of the week; for each hour’s work they are paid 2d. and a meal 
is supplied, so that they earn what they receive. . . The gar- 
ments made are sold, and the women have the option of pur- 
chasing at reduced rates.” In another part of the circular is 
this further appeal: ‘‘ In the progress of this work, cloth, calico, 
print, shirting, and flannellette is used largely, also tea and sugar. 
Will friends remember us when they have such gifts for disposal ? 
We can also make good use of all oddments.” It seems to me 
that there must be considerable profit somewhere on this busi- 
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ness, in which charity supplies wages and raw material, and 
the finished product is sold at ‘‘almost cost price’’; but it 
certainly does not go to the workers, who are earning at the 
rate of 1s. 6d. a week during the six winter months. This par- 
ticular institution only turned out 1,500 garments during the 
season; but it is only one amongst many which, in the name 
of charity, are exploiting women’s work and ruining what should 
be a good industry. 


HELEN BOSANQUET 
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REVIEWS 


Principles of Political Economy. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON. 
Vol. III., Books IV. and V. (London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 8vo. Pp. xi, 460.%) 

Wir the publication of this volume Professor Nicholson has 
brought to a conclusion the important work of which the first instal- 
ment was produced eight years ago. The readers of the Economic 
JOURNAL, we have no doubt, will now join with us in offering sincere con- 
gratulations to the author, to the public, and to economists themselves, 
on the completion of this treatise. They will congratulate the author 
on achieving the long and arduous task to which he addressed him- 
self, and escaping the fate, which has attended not a few economists, 
of failing, for one reason or another, to carry to successful issues 
enterprises happily commenced. An unkind fortune deprived the 
economic world of an historical treatise by Cliffe Leslie, and we are 
still awaiting the publication of the fragment, which was left by Jevons, 
of a discussion of economic principles. These two distinguished 
writers, so representative of the two main influences which, as 
Professor Nicholson states in the Preface to this volume, have moulded 
economic thought since the predominance was shaken of that book of 
Mill’s, which he has taken as his model, and have combined, to quote 
his actual words, to give a ‘“‘ broader and also a more accurate meaning 
to general economic conceptions and economic laws,” are, alas, no 
longer with us. But we are looking forward, and we sincerely trust 
that we are not doing so in vain, to the completion of systematic 
treatises by living writers, who may similarly be said to guide and 
animate the same two powerful currents of economic influence. Pro- 
fessor Nicholson has therefore earned our hearty gratitude, and he 
deserves our warm congratulations, for redeeming himself from this 
reproach. He has finished the ‘survey,’ which he has made, of 
“economic principles in the light” of the “‘ advance” achieved since 
Mill by the “‘ application”’ to economic study of the “historical and 
comparative methods on the one side,” and by ‘‘ mathematical analysis” 


1 For reviews of the earlier volumes see Economic JourNAL, III, 365, 658; VII, 
646 ; VIII, 60.—Editors. 
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on the other. He has thus ‘‘ provided an introduction to the more 
special treatment of pure theory, economic history, and the economic 
side of social questions.”’ 

We offer, in the next place, our congratulations to the general 
public on the opportunity, which they now possess, of making an 
acquaintance with economics under such skilled attractive guid- 
ance. For, on the one hand, no one reading this treatise can hesitate 
to pay a tribute to the writer’s powers of exposition. What clear 
arrangement, perspicuous thinking and direct expression can do to 
render economic argument intelligible to the vulgar is accomplished in 
this book. On the other hand, no trained economist will venture to 
dispute the breadth and accura’ty of Professor Nicholson’s knowledge 
of economic literature. We hive before expressed the view, to which 
we now adhere, that great benefit might be bestowed on teachers 
seeking a convenient and authoritative text-book by an abridgment of 
this treatise ; and in any case it is, we think, a happy omen, that at a 
time when movements for ‘‘commercial education”? promise a new 
importance to economics in curricula of popular instruction, an exposi- 
tion of principles at once so able and so easy should be provided. Even 
those parts of the discussion, which some critics might be disposed to 
question, or to hint that they might be expressed with less exaggerated 
emphasis, possess a merit of their own in this connection. We notice, 
for example, in the present volume, that Professor Nicholson allows 
that his ‘‘ difference with Professor Marshall” on the employment of 
the term ‘‘ quasi-rent ” was ‘‘ almost entirely as regards the economy 
of language.” We should agree with him in holding, in the interests of 
the ordinary reader, that ‘‘ technical terms ought not to be multiplied 
beyond necessity,” if we were disinclined to admit that economic students 
need be seriously disturbed by the consideration that the “ prefix quasi 
has, in general, served to gather rather than scatter the clouds of mis- 
understanding.” But of this there can be little doubt, that, whatever 
advantage to economics may have resulted from such conceptions, the 
lavish use of technical terms does not add to the popularity of economic 
reasoning ; and it is equally certain that, if Professor Nicholson has 
erred, he has erred by avoiding rather than by seeking technical refine- 
ments. In any event, his book, we believe, cannot fail to recommend 
itself to the plain man, who desires to know, without intellectual strain, 
what modern economics has to say in correction, or elucidation, of the 
great writers of the past. 

For, while obedient to recent influences, he incorporates deliberately 
a large quantity of historical material with his discussion of economic 
principles, he does not, like some other modern writers, court a breach 
with old tradition. In economic matters he is conservative, and not 
revolutionary. It is possible that this mental attitude may have 
induced him to deal too severely with aspirations, which are as yet 
admittedly vague and tentative, and might possibly be described as 
crude and dangerous, for a closer fiscal union of the British Empire ; 
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and his chapter on the Colonies, which is somewhat unsympathetic, 
seems scarcely needed by the plan of his whole book. But this con- 
servative tone and temper have also prompted him to follow the 
enlightened scheme, consistent with wise precedent, of using the 
historical method without failing to “ take advantage of modern analysis 
to provide guiding hypotheses.” For this temperate catholicity of 
view we think that British economists, finally, have reason to congra- 
tulate themselves. They can regard with no small satisfaction the ap- 
pearance of this completed work. It forms a notable addition to 
economic literature. It preserves the best traditions of the past. It 
recognises frankly approved developments of the present. It lends 
favouring attention to tendencies which promise for the future. 
It shows that British economists have not forfeited their position 
or yielded their inheritance to foreign rivalry or criticism. Readers 
acquainted with the literature of their subject will find old topics 
handled afresh with independence ; but they will not be forced to grope 
their way by uncertain steps in a dark unfamiliar country. 

In his third and concluding volume Professor Nicholson travels 
over ground resembling that covered by Mill’s fourth and fifth books. 
He deals similarly with ‘‘ Economic Progress ” and with the “‘ Economic 
Functions of Government.’’ We confess to a doubt whether the plan, 
which he has pursued consistently, of adhering closely to Mill’s general 
scheme has not resulted here in a failure of proportion. We have 
always felt that, by maintaining Mill’s arrangement, he deprived him- 
self of the opportunity of giving illuminating prominence to those 
unifying conceptions, which are the characteristic features of other 
medern treatises ; and our doubt of the advantage of his method, which 
has, we admit, certain merits, from the standpoint of teacher and 
of pupil, has not been weakened by the perusal of the earlier of the 
two “books” contained in the volume now before us. Mill’s corre- 
sponding Book IV., it will be remembered, is entitled the Influence of 
the Progress of Society on Production and Distribution. To employ an 
expressive, if not euphonious, phraseology, his general idea seems to 
have been to ‘‘ envisage dynamically” economic “laws,” or forces, 
which he had previously viewed “ statically.’”’ In the course of this 
inquiry, as Professor Nicholson observes, Mill ventured on some 
confident but rash predictions of the future of the labouring classes, 
which events have proved mistaken; and he was haunted in his judg- 
ments and anticipations by the fear of that ‘ over-population,” which 
has become less immediate a concern of later economic prophecy. 
But he was also led to modify the rigidity of some views, which he had 
previously expressed dogmatically, on the determination, for example, 
of general wages; and perhaps the most permanent importance of this 
section of his book, viewed in its place in the development of economic 
reasoning, consists in this more comprehensive elasticity of conception. 
In fact his change of attitude has been adduced, rightly or wrongly, as 
one reason for the central prominence accorded to the theory of value 
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by more recent writers, who, unlike Professor Nicholson, have departed 
from Mill’s arrangement; and it has been thought that Mill’s own 
treatment of distribution, and possibly also of production, might have 
been more adequate, and open to less serious question, had it, like his 
Book IV., followed, and not preceded, his discussion in Book III. of 
the principles of exchange. Professor Nicholson in his Book IV. 
adopts a wider conception of the topics to be handled than that framed 
by Mill. He calls his ‘‘ book” by the more general title of Hconomic 
Progress. It contains a quantity of interesting matter, and some novel 
and ingenious reasoning, on the relation of progress to rents, to profits, 
to wages, and to relative prices, for which he claims an originality, 
which necessarily is not sought through a great portion of his work. 
But the whole book is joined, we think, loosely to the structure of the 
treatise. The connecting bonds at any rate are not very obvious. 
The space given, we feel, is disproportionately large, and some of the 
material apparently is introduced because it has not found a better place 
elsewhere. The general plan of the ‘“‘book’’ seems more systematic 
than that of some of the separate chapters ; and yet, as a whole, it owes 
its origin, we suppose, rather to the example set by Mill, whose own 
ideas of the discussion of the influence of progress were differently 
conceived and executed, than to the necessities of the case or the 
requirements of conformity to an unifying treatment. This unity of 
conception, rightly or wrongly, Professor Nicholson has put aside from 
the outset of his work. 

A large space is given in the book to historical matter. A concise, 
lucid, and valuable account is, for instance, furnished of the deveiop- 
ment of English coinage, and the feature is as welcome in a book on 
principles as it is, we believe, novel. It may help to dispel the 
ignorance, common even with professed economic students, of the 
early monetary history of this country. It will certainly convey an 
impressive notion of the great variety of English monetary experience. 
It is interesting, and it is important, to note that Professor Nicholson, 
who has never been guilty of timidity in owning a belief in bimetallie 
theory, allows with equal candour that, under the resistless pressure 
of the logic of events, he is less and less convinced of the possibility, 
or likelihood, of bimetallic practice... To most candid and informed 
observers it must now appear, whether we may, or may not, consider 
it for the advantage of the world in general, or of our own country in 
particular, that we have to reckon with an increasing tendency to gold 
monometallism on the part of the leading business nations. Nor, 
apparently, is Professor Nicholson, like many bimetallists, disposed to 
accept Dana Horton’s persuasive account of the causes, which induced 
the adoption of the gold standard in England. But many, if not most, 
enlightened supporters of the dual standard will bear him company 
when he emphasises the serious inconvenience of the older rated and 
unrated currencies. 

With similar frankness, in another chapter, he makes no secret of 
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his opinion of the serious defects of Thorold Rogers as an interpreter 
of economic history, although he acknowledges ungrudgingly the 
obligation under which that vigorous, but prejudiced, writer placed 
the economic world by the example, which he set, of industrious labour, 
and the great store of material which he collected. That in ‘his 
‘general conclusions” Thorold Rogers was ‘‘ open to criticism,” that 
he was “ unfortunately narrow and biassed in his judgment,” that he 
was, in a very real sense, even more “ abstract and hypothetical ”’ in 
“dealing with the principles of money and prices” than Ricardo, 
whom he attacked ‘‘so vehemently,” is a severe verdict ; but it has 
received the tacit, if not expressed, indorsement of informed historians. 
We doubt, indeed, if there is a single important conclusion, which 
Rogers enforced with characteristic emphasis, which has not since 
been questioned ; and we are certain that many of his most positive 
assertions have been proved erroneous or exaggerated. Professor 
Nicholson, supporting his statement with chapter and verse, adduces 
the more serious charge that Rogers was often ‘‘ painfully inaccurate 
and even inconsistent’ in his comments and his inferences. But we 
may ask whether it is possible to stop even at this point. Is it safe to 
suppose that, with all that eager passion for laborious research, which 
no one can deny, and all that enthusiastic zeal for true, unremuner- 
ative learning, which every economist, proud of his science, must 
allow, a mind so dogmatic and confident in its convictions, and so 
obstinate and forcible in its likes and dislikes, was not specially liable to 
slips and inaccuracies in the collection, as well as in the interpretation, 
of his material? Professor Nicholson apparently does not raise this 
question, although he hints at the consideration, which must be borne 
in mind in weighing conclusions drawn from Rogers’ facts, that his 
figures cannot unquestionably be regarded as entirely typical or as 
fully representative of the economic conditions of the times when they 
were recorded. 

Professor Nicholson makes no small use of Rogers’ material, and 
of the more recent, but not less monumental, researches of Vicomte 
d’Avenel in France, in his discussion of prices, and he turns it to novel 
and ingenious purpose. The whole discussion is interesting and 
important; but some portions might perhaps have found a more 
appropriate place in a separate monograph than in a general treatise, 
and in some respects, at least, these chapters may seem too closely to 
resemble the generous outpouring of those lecture-notes, from which 
Professor Nicholson himself has told us that his treatise sprang. But 
the history contained in the later chapters dealing with the relation of 
progress to rent, to profits, and to wages is, we think, exactly what is 
wanted; and here, as elsewhere, Professor Nicholson is seldom more 
happy than in the introduction of new points of view into such old 
problems as the effects of improvements upon rent, 

The fifth, and concluding, ‘“ book” is devoted to the ‘‘ Economic 
Functions of Government,” with the exception of a final chapter, 
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which some readers, perhaps, may deem superfluous, but others will 
find interesting, on the relation of political economy to morality 
and Christianity. The general plan of this book is, we consider, 
excellent, and the internal arrangement of the separate chapters is clear 
and systematic. Indeed, we know of few treatises where a higher 
level of logical sequence is reached and sustained. Hearn’s “ Plutology ” 
has always seemed to us a model in this respect, and we might 
hesitate to place Professor Nicholson on the same exalted platform. 
But we can pay no higher compliment to him than to say that many 
of his chapters recall Hearn’s ‘“ Plutology.”” As he admits, some of 
the topics handled, such as free trade and protection, and local 
finance, are so vast that “one of the greatest difficulties has been to 
preserve the due sense of proportion.” We ourselves would willingly 
have given to this ‘‘ book” some portion of the space accorded to the 
preceding section. But the “book” aptly illustrates the merits of 
Professor Nicholson’s whole treatise, and it brings into clear relief the 
grounds on which it may claim its high position in economic literature. 

In the first place, the larger introduction of economic history, which 
is rightly demanded by later developments of thought, is, in Professor 
Nicholson’s hand, directed by the “ conceptions of modern analysis.” 
It may sometimes have led the author to attempt too brief a summary 
of great events and important movements. But in this “ book”’ it is 
happily illustrated by an account of the monopolies existing in old 
Constantinople and by the story of English tariffreform. The thorough 
acquaintance, again, which Professor Nicholson possesses of con- 
temporary economic literature, is exemplified by his constant reference, 
in the treatment of Trade Unions, to Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s “‘ Industrial 
Democracy.’ Had he been able to foretell some recent discussions, it 
is possible that he might have extended to other large statements of 
those informed, ingenious, authors the note of interrogation, which 
he does prefix to some of their confident assertions. Is not this the 
case, for example, we may ask with the alleged abandonment by Trade 
Unionists of the idea of ‘vested interests’’? On the question of 
taxation once more, which necessarily occupies a large portion of the 
book, it is only the late appearance of the Memoranda by Experts on 
the incidence of taxation, and the final report of the Local Taxation 
Commissioners themselves, which has prevented reference to this new 
material in the text of the earlier chapters. No doubt this omission is 
unfortunate; for we believe that in the history of the discussion and 
practice of local taxation the able and remarkable minority report of 
Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray will take a very con- 
spicuous place. But Professor Nicholson manages to include in his 
treatise a notice of the new departures in taxation, or, as they may 
more properly be called, the return to abandoned sources of revenue, 
made in the Budget of 1901, and he may even be said to run the risk 
in this, as in other instances, of giving to passing events a prominence 
which they will lose when they take their position in economic history 
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The whole treatment of taxation, however, affords a signal 
illustration of the freshness which Professor Nicholson contrives to 
introduce into the handling of familiar subjects. This is the case, for 
example, with his discussion of direct and indirect taxation, of inci- 
dence, of the principle of equality of sacrifice as applied respectively to 
contracting and expanding incomes, of import and of export duties. 
The practised cunning of the literary hand, which knows how to 
present a question in a way which will command attention, is shown 
by the skill with which he argues that there is an ‘‘ unearned incre- 
ment” in profits and in wages, and contends that ‘‘ pure competition ” 
would realise the revolutionary ideals of ‘liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.” It is even more remarkably exhibited by the dexterous 
manner with which he imparts a greater appearance of scientific 
treatment to the discussion of public expenditure by applying, by 
analogous reasoning, the principles, to which appeal is generally made, 
and the canons usually laid down, in the examination of taxation. 
The analogy, perhaps, is sometimes strained, but it is often apt and it 
never fails to interest. Nor would it be easy to quarrel with the 
cogent and suggestive plea that revenue should be considered before 
expenditure, because it is ‘‘ more than ever necessary ” at the ‘ present 
time” to “insist ” that the ‘real limit to the expense of governments 
is to be found in the limitations of revenue. Against the benefits of 
State control in any form we have to place the cost of government.” 
The judicial temper, lastly, which should be the attribute, or aim, of 
scientific economists, is evident on these concluding pages ; but it is 
compatible, as readers of the earlier volumes will remember, with 
definiteness of view on controverted points. To one notable omission 
in a book singularly free from printers’ errors, or clerical mistakes, we 
would draw Professor Nicholson’s attention before we end this notice. 
To the first, and to the present, volume a copious index is appended ; 
but we have not been able to discover any similar means of easy refer- 
ence to the contents of the second volume. L. L. Price 
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Ir is no idle flattery, but the the plain truth, to say that Mr. 
Charles Booth has increased the heavy obligations due to him from 
economic and statistical students by the volume now before us. For 
Mr. Rowntree was confessedly stimulated to his inquiry by the example 
_ set in what he justly calls the ‘‘ invaluable work ” of Mr. Booth on the 

Life and Labour of the People of London. He has proved himself an 
apt, and indeed a brilliant, disciple ; and the coincidence‘of the main re- 
sults of his investigation made on a smaller scale into poverty in York 
with those of Mr. Booth’s larger similar inquiry in London is a re- 
markable testimony to the trustworthiness of either. It is impossible 
to study the successive chapters of Mr. Rowntree’s book without feeling 
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sensible on every page of the extreme care with which he has discharged 
his task. At the cost of necessary repetition he is determined at each 
stage of his inquiry to remind his readers of the foundations on which 
his reasoning rests. He is exceedingly, but rightly, anxious to let the 
actual facts and figures speak for themselves, telling no more and no 
less than they ought. He jealously avoids any straining of their mean- 
ing, and aims deliberately at under rather than over statement. 

In some respects, as we might anticipate from the more limited area 
of his inquiries, he is able to dispense with estimates, which Mr. Booth, 
without transgressing the lawful conditions of statistical argument, 
sometimes substituted for direct investigation ; and he embraces the fuller 
opportunity, which he enjoys, of entering with more abundant detail 
into some special particulars. For instance, in his ninth chapter, 
where he compares his results for York with those reached by Mr. 
Booth for London, he tells us that he has obtained his own “ infor- 
mation regarding the numbers, occupation, and housing” of the work- 
ing classes of York by a “ direct inquiry,” ‘‘ which practically covered 
every working-class family ” in that city. ‘‘ In some cases,” he adds, 
‘‘ direct information was also obtained regarding earnings, but in the 
majority of cases these were estimated.” Mr. Booth, on the other hand, 
gained his information in ‘‘ East London” ‘from the School Board 
visitors regarding every family scheduled by the Board in which there 
were children of school age. These families represented about one half 
of the working population, and Mr. Booth assumed that the condition of 
the whole population was similar to the part tested,’ while in the other 
districts, ‘in order to complete his inquiry in a reasonable time,” he was 
‘‘ obliged to adopt a rougher classification.” He arrived at the conclu- 
sion in 1887-1892, a period of “ average trade prosperity,” that 30°7 per 
cent of the total population of London were living in ‘“ poverty ”’; and 
Mr, Rowntree contends that, having had the opportunity of comparing 
his own standard of “ poverty ,” and his methods of investigation, with 
those of Mr. Booth, his conclusion in 1899, which was a time of un- 
usual trade-prosperity, that 27°84 per cent of the population of York 
were living in *‘ poverty,” is in striking agreement with the results 
reached by Mr. Booth. It is the more striking because, as he observes, 
he set out on his inquiry, not to confirm preconceived theory, but to 
ascertain actual facts, and he was surprised at the conclusion which 
emerged. 

This conclusion, he remarks, is one of ‘“ grave significance.” For, 
from the fact that the proportion of poverty in London is “ practically 
equalled” in what may be ‘“ regarded as a typical provincial town,” 
we pass by a logical process of reasoning to the “startling probability ” 
that “from 25 to 30 per cent.” of the entire ‘town population of the 
United Kingdom are living in poverty.” The meaning of the conclu- 
sion is impressed on our minds by dint of those distinctive features of 
his inquiry, which Mr. Rowntree has added to those presented by 
Mr. Booth’s investigations, In an Introductory Chapter he dwells on 
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the “ general characteristics ” of the city of York, which, he maintains, 
tend to prove that ‘‘ upon the whole, viewed from the industrial stand- 
point,” its conditions are fairly representative of the average conditions 
which obtain in other provincial towns. There is but a small immi- 
grant section in the population. No industry is carried on under 
peculiar conditions. York is not a manufacturing city, but an opening 
for employment is supplied by the chocolate works for every capable 
boy and girl. A second chapter explains the “scope of the investi 
gation,” the “method of conducting the inquiry,” the ‘character of the 
information obtained,” and the principles of “ classification adopted.” 
In a third chapter the “ standard of life” of each class is illustrated 
with the precise detail which marks the whole book ; and in the fourth 
Mr. Rowntree proceeds to ascertain what he calls the ‘“ poverty line.” 
It is here that the special feature of his inquiry is brought forward 
into distinctive prominence. 

He separates in this chapter the ‘primary poverty” of those 
‘‘ families, whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain the minimum 
necessaries for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency,” from the 
‘‘ secondary poverty” of those families, ‘‘ whose total earnings would 
be sufficient for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency, were it 
not that some portion of it is absorbed by other expenditure, either 
useful or wasteful.” He tries, in fact, in his own words, to ascertain 
not merely the ‘“ proportion,” but the “nature,” of the “ poverty” of 
York. With this object he endeavours to discover the ‘“‘ minimum 
necessary expenditure” on food, on house rent, and on household 
sundries (such as clothing, light, and fuel). Throughout the inquiry he 
aims at moderate, and not extreme, estimates. He gives the ‘‘ benefit 
of the doubt,” where doubt exists. He prefers to err, if error is 
inevitable, by defect rather than excess. No effort has been spared 
by him to reach secure results. The quantity of food required for 
moderate muscular work is based on recent estimates of eminent physio- 
logists, who have devoted attention to the question. The kind of food 
needed for this purpose is determined by a dietary, which is, it is true, 
more generous than the punitive regimen of prisons, but “less” ‘“ than 
that which would be required in workhouses by the Local Government 
Board.” The cost of procuring this food rests on actual cash prices 
paid, without allowance for cooking, or for the important and familiar 
truth, that the poor, even if they can, do not exercise the economy in 
buying, or the wisdom in selecting, which a perfect dietary would 
demand. These factors are appraised in succession, with the result that 
the ‘‘ necessary minimum expenditure ” per week is placed for adults 
at 3s. each, and for children at 2s. 3d. The actual sums paid for rent 
are next taken as the “ necessary minimum expenditure ” on rent; for 
itis a legitimate assumption that economy is practised in this item ofa 
budget if it be possible. These amount to 1s. 7d. for one room, to 
2s. 6d. for two, 3s. 6d. for three, 4s. 74d. for four, and 5s. 9d. for five. 
Lastly, the ‘‘ necessary ininimum expenditure ” on household sundries, 
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(the principal of which are boots, and clothes, and fuel), is based on in- 
formation gathered from a large number of working people. In this way 
a total estimate of 21s. 8d. for a ‘‘moderate”’ family is reached, and 
this figure, as Mr. Rowntree pertinently states ‘allows nothing for 
travelling, recreation, or luxuries of any kind, or for those sick and 
funeral clubs,” to which, as he shows later in his book, so many families 
among the poor manage to belong. ‘It would,” he repeats, ‘“ suffice 
only for the bare necessaries of merely physical efficiency in times of 
health.” Yet a comparison of this “standard” with the earnings 
ascertained previously leads to the conclusion that 1,465 families, com- 
prising 7,230 persons, and representing 15°46 per cent. of the wage- 
earning class in York, and 9-91 per cent. of the whole population of the 
city, are living in ‘primary poverty.” In ‘secondary poverty” a 
percentage of 17:93 of the whole population is reached by deducting 
from a “fair estimate” of the total number of persons living in 
‘“‘ poverty’ the number of those living in “ primary poverty.” The 
estimate of the total number in ‘‘ poverty,” amounting to 43:4 per cent. 
of the wage-earning class, and to 27-84 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion, is based partly on the observations of investigators, and partly on 
information obtained directly from neighbours, or from a member of 
the actual household. It must be noticed that this classification, 
which forms not the least important link of Mr. Rowntree’s argument, 
rests to some extent on estimates, but he enables us to judge of the 
competence of his investigators by specimens of the contents of their 
note-books. Here, as elsewhere, he allows us to see the exact modus 
operandi, and it is in this quality that the admirable character of 
his work, viewed from the standpoint of statistical excellence, largely 
consists. 

The bulk of his information was, he states, obtained by the agency 
of an investigator going ‘systematically from house to house,”’ 
although some of it came from “voluntary workers, district visitors, 
clergymen and others.” Particulars were thus secured respecting 
* 11,560 families, living in 388 streets, comprising a population of 
46,754 persons, or almost exactly two-thirds of the entire population ” 
: of York. The wages earned were sometimes obtained directly, and some- 
! times they were estimated; but the estimates were framed with care, and 
checked with diligence. Allowances were made for short time, and for 
overtime, and for the cost of tools; and in allowing for short time 


consideration was given to loss occasioned by illness. The population 
ji thus brought under close inspection was divided into seven classes. 
3 Class A consisted of those cases where the total weekly family income 

for a ‘‘moderate family’ was under 18s. The “ family income ” in- 
c cluded the entire wages of father, mother, and any children earning not 


more than seven shillings each, an estimated payment for board and 
lodging given to their parents by older children earning larger sums, 
. and payments by lodgers (if there were any) for board and lodging. 
A ‘“‘ moderate” family would consist of father, mother, and from two 
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to four children, and a greater or less number would serve to lower or 
raise the family to another class. Class B would lie between 18s. and 
21s. a week, class C between 21s. and 30s., class D would be over 30s., 
class E consisted of domestic servants, class F of the servant-keeping 
class, and class G of persons in public institutions. Class A thus con- 
stituted furnished 2°6 per cent. of the population, class B 5:9 per cent., 
class C 20-7, class D 32:4, class E 5:7, class F 28:8, and class G 3°9. 
Typical detailed examples of each class are taken by Mr. Rowntree from 
the note-books of the investigators, and their income and ‘“ necessary 
minimum expenditure” are compared in sample balance sheets.. The 
people in class A are “chronically ill-housed, ill-clothed, and under- 
fed.” But few spend all their lives in this class, though many may 
from time to time sink into it through lack of work, and, especially, 
through the death or illness of the chief wage-earner. Class B, which 
consists chiefly of ‘unskilled labourers,” is “living either in actual 
poverty, or so near that they are liable to sink into it at any moment.” 
‘They live constantly from hand to mouth.” Class C comprises ‘“ not 
a few” who are living in “ poverty,” but also ‘‘ many,” who approach 
the easier conditions of the skilled workers, who compose in the main 
class D. Where poverty exists among these, it is due to drink, 
to gambling, or to other wasteful expenditure. Class D indeed, 
Mr. Rowntree remarks, is the section of the population on which the 
social and industrial development of England largely depends ; for 
they must always exercise the ‘“‘ most important influence in bringing 
about the social elevation of those in the poorer classes.” It amounts 
in York to 52 per cent. of the wage-earners. 

The difficulty of this ‘‘ social elevation” is not lessened by the cir- 
cumstance that, as Mr. Rowntree proves, “ nearly 30 per cent.” of the 
total urban population are living in ‘‘ poverty,” and that about 10 per 
cent. cannot procure by their earnings the ‘‘ minimum” necessary for 
‘‘ physical efficiency.” In arriving at this result it must moreover be 
remembered that the earnings of the family are reckoned for this 
special purpose as including the whole, and not merely that part, which 
is strictly available for family expenditure, of the earnings of the grown 
children living at home. It is an illustration of the serious and 
distressing character of the problem that the periods of a man’s life, 
which lie respectively just before and just after marriage, when he is 
still single, and when his children cannot yet add to the family 
income, correspond to periods of comparative prosperity, when he can 
save, if he will, and of ‘ poverty,” when he cannot. As in his own 
growing childhood his parents were probably poor, so, with increasing 
age, his children leave him and the family income sinks again. It is 
then little wonder that an excessive importance attached to the 
earnings of children offers a sullen opposition to the claims of 
their education. It is a sad, but necessary, consequence of poverty 
that the childhood of no small part of the nation is passed under 
circumstances which do not conduce to physical efficiency. It is to be 
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naturally expected that the age of marriage should be lower with 
unskilled labourers than with the skilled artisans, and marriage, with 
all its serious responsibilities, may be welcomed as some relief from 
the dull monotony of an existence of hopeless drudgery, and the 
constant numbing pressure of imminent misery. Mr. Rowntree hardly 
puts the case too forcibly when he points out that a labourer is in 
‘‘ poverty, and therefore underfed, in childhood—when his constitution 
is being built up, in early middle life—when he should be in his 
prime,” and ‘‘in old age.” 

The inevitable results of this ‘‘ poverty” on conditions of life and 
on physical stamina are examined with the same scrupulous care, the 
same punctilious candour in exhibiting the method of investigation, 
and the character of the results, as are shown in dealing with the causes 
to which the poverty is apparently due. Among these the lowness of 
wage, the. largeness of family, and the death of the wage-earner, are 
responsible in descending degree for ‘‘ primary poverty,” and to drink, 
betting, and gambling, and ignorant, or careless housekeeping, 
‘secondary poverty’’ may similarly be traced. In the second part of 
his inquiry Mr. Rowntree, dealing with the “ social conditions ”’ under 
which the wage-earning class are living, treats successively of the 
housing of the people, of the relation of poverty to health, and of 
budgets of family expenditure. With regard to the question of 
housing, York is, apparently, better situated than London, and far 
better than Stockholm, or Berlin, or Christiania. But 6 per cent. of 
the population live more than two persons in a room, and the city 
contains slums probably as bad as any found in the Metropolis. 
Ninety-four per cent. of the overcrowded families are in ‘‘ poverty.” 
The amount spent on rent is as much as 29 per cent. of the incomes 
of families earning less than 18s. a week, and over 14 per cent. for all 
sections of the working classes. The low standard of health prevailing 
among the very poor is shown in various ways—by the figures of 
general and infant mortality, by the physique, actually tested, of a 
large number of school children, and by general statistics of the health 
standard of men seeking enlistment in the army at a time when the 
authorities were not anxious to reject possible recruits. An investiga- 
tion of family budgets, carefully selected and closely scrutinised, 
proves that, while the diet of the comfortable artisan may be sufficient, 
and that of the middle class more than adequate, that of the labouring 
people is seriously inadequate. With characteristic fulness and 
exactitude of detail Mr. Rowntree furnishes plans of the actual houses 
in which the poor reside, and examples of the family budgets kept at 
his suggestion ; and here, as in the remainder of his book, he makes 
an apt and copious use of the graphic method of statistics in sum- 
marising his chief results. In a supplementary chapter he concludes 
his investigations by examining certain facts, which, “though not 
directly connected’ with his ‘“‘main subject,” serve to ‘throw some 
light upon the conditions” of life of the working classes. These 
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are grouped under such headings as Public Houses, Education, Trade 
Unionism and Cooperation, Friendly Societies, Poor Relief, and a 
Church Census. Some interesting particulars are brought to light; 
and the same judicial temper is manifest which throughout characterises 
the trained and zealous seeker after truth. We are sure that, with 
such results before him, the economic student will congratulate himself 
that Mr. Rowntree has preferred, as he states in his preface, to collect 
information on the “intensive” rather than on the ‘extensive’ 
method—that he decided to study in detail the conditions of the city 
of York rather than to gather together and analyse statistics of several 
towns of the United Kingdom. He has chosen the better part ; and he 
has discharged his task with the success which such conspicuous in- 
dustry and competence alike deserve. He has produced a book which, 
we are certain, will take a permanent place in statistical investigation 
beside the work of his exemplar, Mr. Booth; and Mr. Rowntree 
would agree with us that no higher praise than this could be bestowed. 
L. L. Price 


Charity and the Poor Law. By S. D. FULLER, sometime 
Chairman of the Paddington Board of Guardians. (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1901. Pp. 68.) 


Turis litttle book consists of several papers urging the point of view 
that Guardians should administer out-relief as the reward of merit. 
Where it is found practicable the resources of private charity are to be 
called in to save the rates, but the ordinary idea of co-operation between 
charity and the Poor Law by a division of the cases, the Poor Law 
confining itself to strict dealing with the irreclaimable, is here set aside. 
In Paddington, we are told, the aim of the Guardians is to encourage 
applications from the “deserving,” and to reward their merits by 
granting out-relief. Part of the book is taken up with defending the 
legality of this position. The question is, of course, one of importance, 
and it is always useful to have an account of actual experience ; but 
we need for its proper discussion a consideration of what the effect 
upon the working class would be if it set its standard of merit by the 
requirements of the average Board of Guardians. The author seems 
to have lost sight of the danger that wherever relief is given as a reward, 
public attention will be turned towards qualifying for it, instead of 
towards independence. To be deserving at the time of application, to 
have shown signs of thrift without having achieved thrift, to have no 
visible relations—this is setting the standard low enough indeed, and 
will do little to help on the day of independence. 

HELEN BosaNnqQueEt 
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The Control of Trusts. By J. B. Cuark, Professor in Columbia 
University. (New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 88.) 


AMERICAN Trusts formed the subject of an address delivered by 
Professor Ashley at the annual dinner of the British Economic 
Association in March, 1899. The subject is one of great and steadily 
growing importance both to the economist and to the statesman. 
The former sees in these great industrial combinations such a strange 
development of ‘‘free competition” as would probably have startled 
Adam Smith into revising his doctrine of the invisible hand; the latter 
regards them as a real and pressing danger to the State. 

The industry of our own country has hitherto had little experience 
of Trusts, so little, indeed, that our literature cannot boast a single 
important book upon the subject. We are still for the most part 
spectators, interested and almost pleased ; for 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem, 


In the earlier part of the century we had to deal with the beginnings 
of the factory system for the benefit of lookers-on ; it is one of Time’s 
revenges that America, which profited by our experiences then, has 
now to play the first game against the Trusts. Nor can it be said that 
either her people, or her Government, or her thinkers have been idle. 
They have held conferences, they have instituted commissions of 
inquiry, they have passed laws, they have written books. At length, 
after some wavering, they seem to have agreed that, though legal 
enactments may compel the industrial combination to change its name 
or its form, they cannot get rid of the thing itself. Whatever title it 
may choose or be compelled to take—Trust, Voting Trust, Consolida- 
tion, Combine—there can be no doubt at all that it has come to stay. 
The Chicago conference, representing many sections and many 
interests, came to the conclusion, according to Judge Howe’s summary 
of the points agreed upon, that ‘‘ we need frankly to recognise the fact 
that trading and industrial corporations are needed to organise the 
activities of our country, and that they are not to be scolded or belied, 
but controlled, as we control steam and electricity, which are also 
dangerous if not carefully managed, but of wonderful usefulness if 
rightly harnessed to the car of progress.’”’ (Jenks’s The Trust Problem, 
Appendix’ A.). 

The book before us is an attempt to formulate a method by which 
governmental control can be so exercised that the benefits of Trusts 
may be secured and the ill effects eliminated. It is an excursion by 
an eminent professor of economic science into what Sidgwick would 
have called the art of political economy, and as such it deserves the 
serious attention both of theorists and of practical men. 

Professor Clark begins by drawing a sharp distinction between 
two things: concentration of industry into large corporations and 
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monopoly. The organisation of businesses upon the great scale 
leads to increased production and confers a benefit upon the whole 
state; but monopoly simply means that it is in the power of certain 
favourably situated individuals to fleece the state. ‘The practical 
thing to be decided, therefore, is what a state can do to open the rift 
between centralisation and monopoly—to enable the mills to produce 
and to sell as cheaply as the biggest establishments can, but to stop 
the extortion that Trusts practice and ward off the greater extortion 
that they threaten to practise ’’ (p. 13). 

Now it is clear that Trusts are not all precisely similar ; some owe 
their power to the possession of all the valuable patents in their 
line of industry, others perhaps to special and illegal favouritism at 
the hands of railway companies. For the control of both these classes 
of Trusts various suggestions have been made. Professor Clark would 
increase the stringency of the acts against freight discriminations, and 
Professor Jenks would modify the patent law so as to allow anybody 
who so desired to make use of patented processes upon payment of a 
royalty. But neither in Trusts due to special circumstances, whether 
of law, or of nature, or of railway friendship, nor in the position of 
the victims of fraudulent promoters is the kernel of the problem to be 
found. This is yielded rather by the overweening power of the class of 
corporations, which have been called capitalistic monopolies, because 
their domination of the market is due simply to the great accumula- 
tions of capital that they control. 

The monopoly, in these cases, is not complete as a natural monopoly 
is, but is already kept within certain more or less wide limits of 
competitive forces. “It is competition, real or potential, that now 
practically protects the public and makes the present situation 
endurable. If prices are raised beyond a certain level, new mills are 
built, and a wholesome respect for the influence of these mills acts in 
advance of their existence to hold prices in check.” (Preface, p. vi.) 
Professor Clark believes that it is possible to give greater efficiency to 
this regulation by making illegal certain methods, which the Trusts 
can now use to destroy or to terrify new rivals. 

The first two of these methods are (1) local discrimination in 
prices, or ‘‘ the cutting of prices in local markets, while retaining them 
at high figures in other parts of the country ” (Industrial Commission, 
I. 1, p. 35) ; and (2) “ discriminations between different grades of goods 
on the general price scale.’”” When it adopts either of these methods, 
the Trust deliberately incurs a loss in one department of its business 
in order to injure a smaller competitor, and seeks to recoup itself, 
in other departments continually, and in that particular department 
also as soon as competition is destroyed. If these means of attack 
fail, it can always fall back upon a third, that of refusing to sell 
any of its goods to wholesale dealers unless they will agree to boycott 
all its rivals. Save for these unfair and bullying practices, Professor 
Clark believes that Trusts could not, in the present state of industry, 
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attain to a dictatorial position in the market, for, ‘in so far asa 
legitimate rivalry in cheap production is concerned, it is safe enough 
to build a new mill and try to get a share of patronage for it.” (p. 28). 
His appeal, therefore, is to the law. If the independent producer can 
be protected against ‘‘ the special and unfair fighting powers that great 
size gives,” his ‘‘ potential competition” will act even more efficiently 
than it does at present to prevent the Trust forcing up prices against 
consumers, 

The difficulty of enforcing legislation of the kind contemplated is 
fully recognised. How is the manufacturer to be prevented from 
entering into a secret agreement with the wholesale dealer? How 
can it be proved that prices are being “ unfairly cut” in a particular 
line of goods, or (allowance, of course, being made for freight charges), 
in a particular market? Merchandise is not ‘‘ homogeneous and 
cognisable”’ like money, and even if it were, a Trust could always 
evade the law by manufacturing a particular type of article for its 
rivals’ market only. Professor Clark suggests, indeed, that, ‘‘if it could 
be proved that a reduction in the price of some one type of goods was 
not justified by changes in the conditions of production, this would be 
an evidence that the cut was made for predatory purposes. If the 
price of the particular goods was first put down and then put up again, 
and if rivals were crushed in the interval, this would be evidence that 
the purpose of the cut was illegitimate. Sharp enough penalties for 
such conduct enforced in a few cases might make the policy too 
dangerous to be practised.”” But there is great risk in any such 
scheme. It is simply an adaptation of our Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act (1894) to businesses much less amenable to successful official 
control, and would almost certainly tend, as the establishment of the 
Railway Commission seems to have done, to check tentative diminutions 
in the price of goods or services; for it would be felt that if such an 
experiment were tried and found unprofitable, there would be difficulty 
in putting prices up again. 

Professor Clark, however, does not pin his faith exclusively on 
statutes. Indeed, his advocacy of them is not a little hesitating. 
‘‘ Statutes are not our sole reliance. . . . When statutes are the only 
reliance, technicalities are in favour of the criminal, and lawyers secure 
immunity for him. The most efficient action that has thus far been 
taken in curbing the power of Trusts has been taken under the common 
law. It forbids monopoly, and there is no possible danger that this 
prohibition will ever be abandoned” (p. 70). The thing to do, then, is 
to define monopoly in such a way that the adoption of distinctive 
methods of competition may be taken as evidence of its existence. 
‘“‘ The test of the question whether the great corporation is or is not 
a true monopoly is,”—not whether it makes all the goods of a given 
class,—but, ‘‘ whether the way is or is not open for the competitor to 
appear. If the new mill can be built without danger that the Trust 
will close it by means of some of the illegitimate practices above 
No. 45.—vob. XII. F 
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described, the great corporation is a beneficent institution.’’ (p. 72). 
For, under the circumstances, since ‘“‘ new competition is sure to spring 
up in case prices are raised, they will not be raised.’’ At present the 
peril threatened to prospective producers by the unfair methods of the 
Trusts is so great that prices have to be raised very high indeed, before 
they can be induced to enter business. ‘ What is needed, therefore, 
is to make each one of the practices by which competitors are 
terrorised legal evidence of the existence of a monopolistic power, and 
to condemn, under the common law, any corporation that shall afford 
this evidence.” (p. 79). 

Whether, and how far, some such scheme as Professor Clark advo- 
cates is practicable, is a question rather for the American lawyer than 
for the English economist. That, if practicable, it would confer a 
benefit upon the consumer by saving him in some cases, if not from 
actual extortion, at all events from the danger of it, there can be little 
doubt. But granted that it will work, is the scheme a remedy or a 
palliative ? Does it offer a complete solution of the Trust problem or 
only a step towards one ? 

The answer to this question depends upon the scope of Professor 
Clark’s dictum quoted above, that ‘‘in so far as legitimate rivalry in 
cheap production is concerned, it is safe enough to build a new mill.”’ 
In all cases save those in which this statement is accurately true, the 
proposed remedy is inadequate. It is not enough for a potential rival 
to be able to compete with the prices at which the Trust at any time 
chooses to sell; he must be able to meet those at which, by abandoning 
all «‘ monopoly revenue ”’ and contenting itself with ‘‘ normal profits ” it 
could sell. Otherwise, even though all “ illegitimate ” competition were 
made impossible, the risks before independent producers would still be 
so great, that prices might be kept well above the point at which they 
could reap a profit, without ever inducing them to come into the field. 
The latent power of the Trust to fix a new price level, high enough 
to maintain itself, but low enough to ruin them, would frighten them 
away. 

It would be very rash to say that no Trust can ever hold a position 
so strong as this, and therefore it must be admitted that cases are at 
least conceivable in which Professor Clark’s remedy would not be 
sufficient. But his argument is not injured by this consideration, for 
he states quite definitely that such cases are not, as a matter of fact, 
the rule in America to-day. At first blush this statement seems not a 
little surprising, and, did it come from a less eminent authority,’might 
cause many readers to hesitate; for how can it be reconciled with 
the much vaunted ‘economies of production” which Presidents of 
Consolidations so zealously described to the Industrial Commissioners ? 

Professor Clark does not pause to settle this difficulty, but his view 
is really quite compatible with the fact that the Trust effects economies. 
Under free competition, the price at which goods in any line of 
business are sold is generally higher than that at which the best 
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equipped mills can produce them, and affords to these a kind of quasi- 
rent. Therefore, when a Trust is organised, its marginal cost of pro- 
duction may very well be less than the old selling price, and yet not 
less than the marginal cost to the very best type of mill; and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that this will generally be the case. 

In addition to the main thesis discussed in this review, the book 
before us raises a number of other questions, (especially in the chapter 
on ‘‘ How not to deal with Trusts’’), for the discussion of which space 
is not available. There is, of course, a good deal of repetition in a 
work framed out of a number of more or less disconnected articles. 
But this is a trifling defect in one of the ablest of recent contributions 
to “‘ applied economics.”’ A. C, Picou 


Les Enquétes, pratique et théorie. By PIERRE DU MAROUSSEM. 
(Paris: Félix Alean. 1900.) 


DETAILED investigations (enquétes) into the economic organisation 
of to-day are without doubt of considerable use for some purposes. 
Yet it is hard to read this book without feeling a disgust for descrip- 
tive economics. M. du Maroussem has already published more than 
3,600 pages of the results of such investigations, and now writes a book 
which is partly a condensation of the matter contained in those pages, 
partly a description of the methods to be employed in such investiga- 
tions, and partly some theorising on economic and political topics. 
The theoretical matter is contained in the fourth part of the book now 
under consideration, but here will be considered first. How does M. 
du Maroussem approach the subject? In these words: “ Le livre, 
c’est l’abstraction économique. Le premier exercise intellectuel de 
Véconomiste empirique, c’est de résister au livre, c’est-d-dire 4 1l'im- 
pression abstractivement généraliseé des économistes de cabinet.” 
That this high ideal has been attained by our author his chapter 
dealing with the question how we are to maintain the concrete point 
of view amply makes clear. In that chapter he warns the reader 
against the erroneous use of the words capital, work, and value ; but 
he throws no light on the meaning of the words. What is capital in 
the practical concrete sense? This is a problem which has exercised 
accountants, lawyers, and business men almost as much as it has 
theoretic economists. Is the goodwill of a business capital? Is the 
skill of a doctor due to his training capital? Is a reserve fund capital ? 
Theoretic writers have always been alive to the great difficulty of the 
conception, and they are still. But is it so clear that M. du Maroussem 
has really attempted to grapple with these difficulties? It is not hard 
to believe that he has resisted the temptation of reading (to take the 
first example which comes to hand) Dr. Irving Fisher’s article in this 
Journal on “The Role of Capital in Economic Theory,” ‘“ Senses of 
Capital,” ‘“‘ What is Capital?” 

Again on the question of value our author develops the view of value 
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that it is “‘ the idea which one makes of things.” He appears to hold 
that when an exchange takes place the value in use of the two objects 
exchanged is the same for both parties to the exchange. If this were 
so why does the exchange take place? The theories of value of Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx (which our author attacks), are, it is true, no 
longer accepted. The more serious question is whether the modern 
theory of value is correct. But what is the modern theory of value? 
That the final degree of utility determines value in exchange. Why 
does not M. du Maroussem deal with this view and refute it if wrong ? 
Perhaps again he has avoided the dangerous habit of reading books. 
He admits that the clouds which he has heaped up about the notion of 
value will not certainly have the result of destroying the ancient beliefs 
of every one (p. 236). But he goes on to say that he wished to spare 
his readers the pangs of being convinced. In that he is tootender. Few 
readers would be found unable to withstand this attack on their beliefs. 
If this is a fair specimen of the results obtained by studying 
the concrete in economics, it may seem that such a study has the most 
disastrous effect upon the intellect. Yet no one would deny that 
economics deal primarily with actual facts and not with abstractions, 
and consequently that the careful study of actual facts is most 
important. What, then, is the defect of these enquétes ? The defect 
is that a large mass of facts is collected without any end in view 
except that of collecting facts. In consequence, for any particular 
economic task the precise information we want is not to be extracted 
from them. To take an illustration. It is most important to know 
how much taxes are paid by the different classes of the community ; 
but if we look at the results of these investigations we do not find 
the material necessary to solve such a question. A dust heap of facts 
must contain some facts which are useful or important; but is not 
certain to contain the precise ones we want unless we conduct our 
investigations with some fairly precise end in view. If we merely heap 
up information the result is not unlike a novel by M. Zola, but without 
human interest or literary merit. A great deal of useful advice is 
given in this book, but such advice could have been stated more 
succinctly. The most important part of the book is that which deals 
with the method of choosing what samples to take for the purpose of 
an investigation. The suggestion is that three samples should be 
taken, the two extreme cases and an intermediate case. Thus if we are 
studying the organisation of a certain kind of business we make a 
detailed investigation of the largest, the smallest, and an intermediate 
business. To statisticians this view is rather surprising ; the median 
and the quartiles are the three he would in all probability select, but 
no doubt there is a certain interest in knowing the extremes of varia- 
tion, and on such a point the author’s experience has doubtless been 
of great value to him. 
The foregoing criticism may appear severe; but the issue is important. 
Patience and industry are every day being expended in unprofitable ways. 
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Economies is a'subject of the greatest importance. Nothing but the 
union of clear thinking and accurate reasoning with a knowledge of 


concrete facts can lead us to sound conclusions. The detailed study of the 
actual, if uncombined with proper theory, will not lead us very far. 
The collection of stones is not the sole work of the geologist. He 
must collect with an object. He must classify on a principle. He 
must theorise in order to make a proper scientific hypothesis to co- 
ordinate his facts. Descriptive economics has its uses, it also has its 
dangers ; M. du Maroussem does not see them very clearly. 
C. P. SANGER 


L’ Utilité sociale de Propriété individuelle. Par ADOLPHE LANDRY. 
(Paris: G. Bellais. 1901.) 


Ir is difficult, while reading this book, not to feel that its views are 
out of date. Not indeed that there is nothing original in the book ; 
on the contrary it would appear that a good deal of M. Landry’s 
arguments are not to be found elsewhere. But for the time being 
socialism, in this country at any rate, seems to have fallen out of 
fashion ; consequently one feels that it is unfortunate that this book 
did not appear say ten or fifteen years ago. Then it might have been 
hailed with delight by secretaries of trade unions and progressive 
radicals ; now it is hard not to feel a sense of unreality in reading it. 

The above remarks are not intended to imply that this work is not 
scientific in form, or that such parts of it as are true are not valuable, or 
that the economist should follow the base arts of the politician and 
try to produce his book at a time when it should be most effective ; 
but it cannot be denied that a great change in the economic organisa- 
tion of a country cannot be effected except under the stress of 
economic forces or the play of great feeling. At present the national- 
isation of the means of production seems very remote, and though it is 
good that the scientific economist should go to the root of the matter, 
yet in a matter of such practical importance the author should indicate 
more clearly the precise legal and economic changes needed to attain 
the ideal he aims at. 

The general outline of the author’s argument is as follows: Under the 
present régime of private property, the result of which is that a compara- 
tively few individuals own or control a large part of the means of produc- 
tion, society as a whole loses or fails to gain a large amount of material 
wealth. In the first place, taking money value as the measure of 
utility, it often pays the capitalist-entrepreneur to restrict his produc- 
tion in order to obtain a higher price for his goods. In the second 
place, because money is of different value to different people, the goods 
produced are not consumed by those to whom they are most useful. 
Hence, concludes M. Landry, we must abolish private property as the 
means of production. 

Now, what is the economic justification of a régime of free com- 
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petition? It is, that the rates of exchange of one article for another 
are determined so that the total utility isa maximum. In so far as 
monopoly conditions exist (and they always are liable to exist to some 
extent) we have not got free competition; but this is an argument 
against monopoly and not against free competition. The second 
question is more serious. The distribution of riches at present is by 
no means that which gives the maximum utility to the nation. It is 
true that on every exchange there is a gain of utility, for if not why 
should the exchange be made? But for an exchange there must 
be a gain of utility to both parties: the total gain of utility might be 
greater if one party lost a little and the other gained a great deal. 
So that under the present régime wealth is not distributed so as 
to make the total amount of utility a maximum. If, however, incomes 
were more equal the possibility of increasing the total utility by 
rearrangement of wealth (except by the method of exchanges under 
free competition) would be greatly diminished. Thus, a more equal 
distribution of wealth would make each exchange more truly tend to 
maximise the total utility afforded to the community by that wealth. 
The equal distribution of wealth would be difficult to effect in 
practice, owing chiefly to the infirmities of human nature ; a different 
distribution of the results of production would in all probability cause a 
great diminution in the total amount of production, and hence might 
cause a loss of utility to the nation which adopted communistic 
principles. 

Considered as a scientific treatise on economics, this book fails 
chiefly because the author does not give sufficiently rigid proofs of his 
propositions. He has a tiresome habit of giving arithmetical or alge- 
braic illustrations, instead of using the calculus. On the other hand, 
the question of the relation of private property to social utility has not 
always been sufficiently considered by orthodox economists, and 
M. Landry’s book in provoking criticism compels his readers to think. 
It should be mentioned that a not inconsiderable portion of the book 
is taken up with the exposition and criticism of the views of M. Effertz. 

C. P. SancEeR 


Le Finanze degli Stati Composti. By FREDERICO Fiora. (Turin: 
Fratelli Bocca. 1900.) 


ProFessor Ftora’s little book, which forms vol. 31 of the 
Biblioteca di Scienze sociali, deals with a subject of considerable and in- 
creasing interest. The subject of the relations between local and 
imperial taxation is now attracting some interest in this country, and 
it seems inevitable that if ever Imperial federation does become an 
accomplished fact, the question of the financial relations between the 
Imperial and Local Governments will not be very easily solved. A 
study of the existing financial arrangements of composite states will 
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help us to see the results of certain methods of arrangement, and 
indicate which arrangements are in practice found to be inconvenient, 

The financial relations between the constituent parts of a composite 
state are necessarily a most important part of the constitutional 
structure of such states. Professor Flora deals with three kinds of 
composite states—confederations, federal states, and crown unions 
(uniont reali). The precise theoretical distinction between these 
different forms of union is a subject upon which there is not complete 
unanimity. Broadly, following Sig. Flora, we may take it that a 
confederation is a permanent association of states each of which keeps 
its own sovereignty, while a federal state is one in which the functions 
of government are divided between the whole and the parts, while 
the whole is sovereign. A crown union is one where the nominal 
authority of supreme power is the same for all the states composing 
the union, with the result that some of the organs of government are 
common to the separate states. 

These rather vague distinctions may be made clearer when we study 
the financial aspects of such unions. Professor Flora lays it down 
that in confederations states and not individuals are taxed. Such an 
arrangement obviously is one which may cause difficulties in practice ; 
in fact, confederations do not, judging from past experience, appear to 
be very stable unions. One cause of this instability is no doubt due 
to the fact that the confederation has not its proper organs and 
methods of raising money. 

In federal states, on the other hand, the division of functions 
between the central government and the particular state leads toa 
corresponding division between federal and state finance. Professor 
Flora considers what expenses should in theory fall upon the federal 
states, but it is clear that the proper domains of the federal govern- 
ment and those of the local states may be variously fixed by the 
constitution with certain limits. A study of federal constitutions might 
enable us to see what tendencies exist at the present time in the 
direction of extending or limiting the powers, both financial and other- 
wise, of the federal government; but such tendencies will be-the 
results not merely of financial convenience but of a host of political 
causes. The broad line laid down by Professor Flora is that indirect 
taxation should be assigned to the federal government and direct taxes 
to the particular states. Historical and technical reasons are in 
favour of this broad generalisation. These principles are illustrated 
by a consideration of the finances of the United States of America, 
Switzerland, and the German Empire. The short accounts which are 
given of them in this book are very interesting. 

Crown unions, of which the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
is the most prominent example, have their own financial charac- 
teristics. Each state has its own finance, and, in addition, there is 
a common finance, but the latter is not independent of the 
local finances in the way in which it is in the case of federal 
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states. The difficulties which have existed in Austria-Hungary with 
regard to the renewal of the Ausgleich have in recent years made 
newspaper readers conversant with the arrangement instituted in 
1867. It is unsafe to draw conclusions from one instance, but it 
cannot be denied that the absence of a proper separate taxing power 
to the organs of government which are common to both nations 
tends to imperil the union. 

The conclusion which the author draws from this study is in 
favour of the stability of federal states and against that of the 
other form of union. Such a conclusion is one which our legislators 
should bear in mind if ever the time arrives for federating the 
British Empire. C. P. Sancer 








Die Geldqualitéit der Banknote. (Leipzig.) 


This is a monograph on the question how far bank notes fall 
under the definition of money. Most people will probably agree with 
John Stuart Mill, who looked upon this question as one of nomencla- 
ture, and found it difficult to understand the great interest which it 
sometimes excited. However, if for no other reason than that of 
formal agreement in scientific investigation, it is desirable that the 
position of the bank note in its relation to money should be more 
clearly defined, and Dr. Weber’s treatise will assist in clearing the 
ground and removing numerous misconceptions. The author begins 
by defining money, the principal economic functions of which he con- 
siders to be a general measure of value and a general medium of 
exchange. He then deals with bank notes and paper money, which he 
says constitute ‘the necessary elastic belt round the firm metallic 
cylinder capable of extension or contraction according to require- 
ments.’ Here the author relies rather too much for his proofs on 
German conditions only, a more frequent reference to other countries 
would have broadened his arguments. In the last part, Dr. Weber 
tackles his particular subject, the relation of the bank note to money. 
He gives a full account of the opinions of the leading writers, quoting 
the authorities who count bank notes as money and those who assert 
that bank notes are not money. The result seems to point to the con- 
clusion ‘that, whilst a majority of the economic writers denies that 
bank notes are money properly so called any more than cheques or 
bills of exchange, the legal authorities incline to the inclusion of bank 
notes under the definition of money. The author’s own opinion agrees 
with the legal view. He asserts that the bank note, both in an 
economic and a legal sense, is a kind of paper money. It differs essen- 
tially from the cheque, which is written out for a particular purpose to 
settle a particular account. It circulates from hand to hand and is 
created for the special purpose of performing the functions of money. 
The treatise concludes by giving instances of the legislative acceptance of 
this view, but here again the author’s selections are taken too exclusively 
from German and Prussian enactments. HERMANN SCHMIDT 


By ADoLF WEBER. 
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Die finanziellen Ergebnisse der Actienge sellschaften wiihrend 
des letzten Vierteljahrhunderts 1874-1898. By Dr. Joser 
VON Korosy. First Part. (Berlin. 1901.) 


THE question of the continued existence of limited liabilities companies 
is no longer an open one in the mercantile communities of the world. 
It has been decided by the course of events. Business transactions are 
to-day so gigantic that some form of association of capital is necessary 
to carry them through. The private fortune of the richest individual is 
insufficient to finance them. However, other countries are not yet as 
imbued with these convictions as say England or America, In some 
parts of the Continent the principle of limited liability has still to prove 
its right of existence, one of these proofs being that shareholders receive 
a better return on their money than on investments bearing fixed 
interest. Dr Kérésy, who is a director of the statistical bureau of the 
city of Budapest, has undertaken a minute investigation of the profit- 
ableness of investments in the limited liability companies quoted at the 
Budapest Bourse. At first sight such investigation seems of too narrow 
a scope to be of use, and no doubt it would be misleading to draw any 
general conclusions from its results. In any case the task is very diffi- 
cult if undertaken with a thorough understanding of all the conditions 
surrounding the problem. For it is not sufficient to calculate a mere 
average of the dividends declared and paid ; account must be taken not 
only of the profits earned by the successful companies, but also of the 
losses sustained by the unsuccessful companies, of capital written off, of 
concerns going into liquidation. Account must also be taken of capital 
representing ‘‘ water,” of capital issued at more than par, and of bonus 
distributed, People with City experience will see at once that for 
the shares quoted on the London Stock Exchange such a calculation 
would be absolutely impossible. However, in Budapest, where the 
freedom of the promoter is restricted by legal enactments, the task is 
at least possible, and the author has approached it in a most pains- 
taking manner. His results will be interesting, but, as already stated, 
of little practical benefit. For the limited liability principle has far 
other claims to existence than the mere fact of greater profitableness 
of investments. HERMANN SCHMIDT 


Currency and Banking in the Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay. Part I. Currency. Part Il. Banking. By ANDREW 
M‘FaruaNnD Davis, Cambridge, Mass. Published for the 
American Economic Association by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. (London: Swan, Sonnenschein and Co.) 

THESE books give evidence of considerable research. Though they 
rest in part upon papers which have already been published, and which 
are reproduced, some with considerable modification and some almost 

literally, they are mainly derived from a careful examination of the . 
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scattered pamphlet literature bearing on the subject, the official publi- 
cations of the States, and records deposited in the archives, in registries 
of deeds, and in the files of the Courts. The account of the currency 
emissions and currency conflict in Part I. is based upon the records of 
the Council and House of Representatives. An account is there given 
of the Land Banks, though a detailed description of the rise and fall 
of that of 1740 is left for treatment in Part II. The text is furnished 
with a copy of every form of note or bill issued or proposed during 
1690-1750. The book is ‘‘ well documented,” as the French say. 

As the author points out, the value of the part of the work devoted 
to the Massachusetts coinage is diminished by the fact that the ground 
has been already covered by Professor Sumner’s two articles, “ The 
Spanish Dollar and the Colonial Shilling” and ‘ The Coin Shilling of 
the Massachusetts Bay.” 

Although Mr. Davis remarks that the subject outside the economic 
field is not in itself attractive, he awakens the reader’s interest at the 
outset by showing the right of the Colony to claim that they were 
practically the pioneers in a great economic experiment when they 
authorised the emission of bills of public credit in 1690. The success 
of the experiment was practically assured in 1694, and, Mr. Davis 
suggests, furnished to the founders of the Bank of England a valuable 
precedent upon which to base an opinion as to the probable success of 
paper money. The emission was brought about by the failure of the 
expedition sent in 1690 to capture Quebec. The provisional Govern- 
ment expected that the treasure obtained from the enemy would cover 
the cost of the enterprise ; but, on the return of the soldiers demand- 
ing their pay, found that a large sum would have to be quickly raised. 
A temporary loan was impracticable. - Bills ranging from 5s. to £5 were 
issued in the form of certificates of indebtedness to the possessor on 
the part of the Government. The bills were receivable at the Treasury 
in payment of Government dues, and shortly after issue were accorded 
a premium of 5 per cent., which lasted for the next thirty years. They 
were put forth in anticipation of taxes, and provision in the tax levy 
was made each year for calling them in promptly. When the Govern- 
ment first offered these bills to creditors in place of coin, they were 
received with distrust, owing to fear lest the Government might be 
overturned and their acts not be approved by their successors. But 
after the bills were recognized by the new Government, and called in 
regularly, they were accepted with confidence. The discredit and 
depreciation which followed in 1714 were consequent on the calling in 
being postponed. 

By this time the Province bills and those of neighbouring Govern- 
ments in circulation in the Province had driven out all the gold and 
silver. The diagram at the commencement of the book shows the 
disappearance of silver, increase of provincial currency, and correspond- 
ing movement of silver rate, 1700-1750. The subsequent conflict 
between the House of Representatives and the royal governors in regard 
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to the currency is fully dealt with, and Mr. Davis points out that this 
controversy bore an important part in the development of the strained 
relations between the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, which paved the way for the assertion of independence. 

Mr. Davis does well to emphasise the importance of the currency 
question to the State. The historians for the most part fail to give it 
due recognition. That it is a matter of importance is a fact which can 
hardly too often be placed before the public. As Macaulay says, when 
speaking of the state of things which rendered the recoinage of 1696 
necessary: ‘It may be doubted whether all the misery which had 
been inflicted on the nation in a quarter of a century, by bad Kings, 
bad Parliaments, and bad Judges, was equal to the misery caused in a 
single year by bad crowns and bad shillings.” 

In Part II. a complete narrative is given of the various banking 
experiments, the principal of which were the Silver Bank and Land 
Bank of 1740. The premature closure of the Land Bank by legislation 
prevented a complete demonstration of the economic heresies on which 
it was founded. Hence the story of its career has been hitherto 
neglected, or briefly and inadequately treated, and the influence that 
it might have exerted upon financiers has been lost. Mr. Davis tells 
us that it was established to furnish the Province with a circulating 
medium, resting for its security upon mortgages of real estate. He 
traces how the experiment came to be made. The lesson had been 
learned from the continental banks in the 17th century that if coin 
should be deposited in a bank, and an equivalent credit given to 
depositors, such credits could be used in the adjustment of debts by 
transfers of account at the bank. This idea soon led to propositions 
to comprehend goods and merchandise with coin in the establishment 
of bank credits. Then it was argued that land being stable and im- 
perishable, was even better for the purpose than coin or goods, and 
the establishment of Land Banks which should emit bills was sug- 
gested. The scheme of the Land Bank of 1740 was that subscribers 
to a so-called stock of £150,000 agreed to borrow a certain amount in 
bills from the bank, each subscriber to furnish satisfactory mortgage 
security for his loan, the principal to be repaid in 20 annual instal- 
ments of 5 per cent. each. These payments were to be made in 
Manufactory Notes, as the notes of the bank were called, or in 
produce of the Province. In effect, the bills were issued by a Company 
without capital, were not redeemable until 20 years after date, and 
were then payable in commodities. The various efforts to effect the 
closure of'the bank are detailed, and the political effect dwelt on. 

Although Mr. Davis’s researches do not seem to have led him to 
any particularly novel views or conclusions, and the books would 
have been of greater service to the student if more criticism had 
been offered on the facts related, Mr. Davis is to be congratulated on 
having successfully accomplished a task by no means easy. 

H. R,. PHeysry 
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scattered pamphlet literature bearing on the subject, the official publi- 
cations of the States, and records deposited in the archives, in registries 
of deeds, and in the files of the Courts. The account of the currency 
emissions and currency conflict in Part I. is based upon the records of 
the Council and House of Representatives. An account is there given 
of the Land Banks, though a detailed description of the rise and fall 
of that of 1740 is left for treatment in Part II. The text is furnished 
with a copy of every form of note or bill issued or proposed during 
1690-1750. The book is ‘‘ well documented,” as the French say. 

As the author points out, the value of the part of the work devoted 
to the Massachusetts coinage is diminished by the fact that the ground 
has been already covered by Professor Sumner’s two articles, “ The 
Spanish Dollar and the Colonial Shilling” and ‘ The Coin Shilling of 
the Massachusetts Bay.” 

Although Mr. Davis remarks that the subject outside the economic 
field is not in itself attractive, he awakens the reader’s interest at the 
outset by showing the right of the Colony to claim that they were 
practically the pioneers in a great economic experiment when they 
authorised the emission of bills of public credit in 1690. The success 
of the experiment was practically assured in 1694, and, Mr. Davis 
suggests, furnished to the founders of the Bank of England a valuable 
precedent upon which to base an opinion as to the probable success of 
paper money. The emission was brought about by the failure of the 
expedition sent in 1690 to capture Quebec. The provisional Govern- 
ment expected that the treasure obtained from the enemy would cover 
the cost of the enterprise ; but, on the return of the soldiers demand- 
ing their pay, found that a large sum would have to be quickly raised. 
A temporary loan was impracticable. - Bills ranging from 5s. to £5 were 
issued in the form of certificates of indebtedness to the possessor on 
the part of the Government. The bills were receivable at the Treasury 
in payment of Government dues, and shortly after issue were accorded 
a premium of 5 per cent., which lasted for the next thirty years. They 
were put forth in anticipation of taxes, and provision in the tax levy 
was made each year for calling them in promptly. When the Govern- 
ment first offered these bills to creditors in place of coin, they were 
received with distrust, owing to fear lest the Government might be 
overturned and their acts not be approved by their successors. But 
after the bills were recognized by the new Government, and called in 
regularly, they were accepted with confidence. The discredit and 
depreciation which followed in 1714 were consequent on the calling in 
being postponed. 

By this time the Province bills and those of neighbouring Govern- 
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to the currency is fully dealt with, and Mr. Davis points out that this 
controversy bore an important part in the development of the strained 
relations between the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, which paved the way for the assertion of independence. 

Mr. Davis does well to emphasise the importance of the currency 
question to the State. The historians for the most part fail to give it 
due recognition. That it is a matter of importance is a fact which can 
hardly too often be placed before the public. As Macaulay says, when 
speaking of the state of things which rendered the recoinage of 1696 
necessary: ‘It may be doubted whether all the misery which had 
been inflicted on the nation in a quarter of a century, by bad Kings, 
bad Parliaments, and bad Judges, was equal to the misery caused in a 
single year by bad crowns and bad shillings.” 

In Part II. a complete narrative is given of the various banking 
experiments, the principal of which were the Silver Bank and Land 
Bank of 1740. The premature closure of the Land Bank by legislation 
prevented a complete demonstration of the economic heresies on which 
it was founded. Hence the story of its career has been hitherto 
neglected, or briefly and inadequately treated, and the influence that 
it might have exerted upon financiers has been lost. Mr. Davis tells 
us that it was established to furnish the Province with a circulating 
medium, resting for its security upon mortgages of real estate. He 
traces how the experiment came to be made. The lesson had been 
learned from the continental banks in the 17th century that if coin 
should be deposited in a bank, and an equivalent credit given to 
depositors, such credits could be used in the adjustment of debts by 
transfers of account at the bank. This idea soon led to propositions 
to comprehend goods and merchandise with coin in the establishment 
of bank credits. Then it was argued that land being stable and im- 
perishable, was even better for the purpose than coin or goods, and 
the establishment of Land Banks which should emit bills was sug- 
gested. The scheme of the Land Bank of 1740 was that subscribers 
to a so-called stock of £150,000 agreed to borrow a certain amount in 
bills from the bank, each subscriber to furnish satisfactory mortgage 
security for his loan, the principal to be repaid in 20 annual instal- 
ments of 5 per cent. each. These payments were to be made in 
Manufactory Notes, as the notes of the bank were called, or in 
produce of the Province. In effect, the bills were issued by a Company 
without capital, were not redeemable until 20 years after date, and 
were then payable in commodities. The various efforts to effect the 
closure ofthe bank are detailed, and the political effect dwelt on. 

Although Mr. Davis’s researches do not seem to have led him to 
any particularly novel views or conclusions, and the books would 
have been of greater service to the student if more criticism had 
been offered on the facts related, Mr. Davis is to be congratulated on 
having successfully accomplished a task by no means easy. 

H. R, Purysry 
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Deutsche Wirtschafts geschichte. V. INAMA STERNEGG. Vol. 
III., Part II. 


Tuts book forms the second part of the third volume of the history 
of the economic development of the German people in the Middle Ages. 
The first volume covers the period from the time of Cesar to the end 
of the Carolingian epoch, the second brings the story down to the 12th 
century, while the third completes the Middle Ages. Part I., which 
appeared in 1899, deals with the agricultural side of life, the distri- 
bution and administration of landed property, the revenue derived 
therefrom, the social division of classes and their relations to one 
another. The present volume (1901) describes the industrial and 
commercial features of a period remarkable for its development in both 
directions, especially in Germany. 

The Crusades had emancipated the German people from the soil, 
had made them alive to advantages abroad, while the necessity for 
obtaining further means of subsistence had brought about a great 
colonising expansion in the uncultivated districts of Germany, thus 
adding enormously to its economic area, The growth of towns took 
place rapidly and with it the differentiation of rural and urban life, 
the division of national labour followed as a result, handicraft and 
trade were severed from their intimate connection with agriculture, 
the small demand of a manor and its neighbourhood became lost in the 
almost limitless requirements of the larger centres of population both 
at home and abroad. Whereas in the 12th century a great simplicity 
had reigned in all the relations of life, while the means of production 
were scanty, and technical knowledge was undeveloped, at the end of 
the 15th century the German people were rich in national possessions, 
the ground was well cultivated, the wide stretches of forest cleared, 
and the mines in full working. Of all the countries of Europe, 
Germany suffered least from the ravages of the Black Death. The 
German merchant had become the leading commercial person in the 
West, the Hanse League ruled the Northern Seas, the South Germans 
from their great factory at Venice distributed Eastern spices through- 
out Europe. German handicraftsmen were celebrated in all lands for 
their skill and finish, the citizens had their houses filled with costly 
treasures. Natural economy gave place to money payments as coin, 
capital and credit became familiar features in business life through 
the agency of the great German financiers whose customers were the 
monarchs of Europe. Speculation, sordid competition, strikes and 
social violence represent the dark side of this picture and make us 
realise that the modern era had indeed begun. During this period 
Germany went far ahead of other countries both in industrial and 
commercial life, and was gaining the experience from which we in 
England learned so much in the days of the Tudors when we imported 
German miners to teach us how to get our own iron and ousted the 
Hanse League by following their methods. 
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It will therefore be seen that this volume is concerned with one 
of the most interesting periods of economic history. Dr. Inama 
Sternegg’s object has not been to give an exhaustive account of 
German economic history, but to show in broad outlines ‘a path 
through the wilderness ” for others to follow up. Though dealing with 
the history of guilds and the Hanse League and adding much to our 
knowledge of both, he points out that they require further investigation, 
and only attempts to indicate the lines along which it should proceed. 
He considers that a classification of the sources of guild history is 
needed. Neither the chronology of the guild documents nor the differ- 
ences between the privileges conferred by the town authorities and the 
regulations emanating from the guilds themselves have been sufficiently 
accentuated by historians hitherto. The fact that each town as such 
had its own special civic trade policy has not been adequately recog- 
nised by economists. The description of the manner in which the 
town authorities carried out this policy is one of the most suggestive 
parts of the book. The development of the guilds is traced through 
three stages. In the first the brotherhoods formed for social or religious 
purposes obtained some degree of autonomy, but there was very little 
desire for political rights. In the second stage, when the town has 
emancipated itself from its overlord, it took over the inspection of the 
guilds and acted in the interests of the consumer. Civic markets were 
erected, prices regulated and fixed, and the inspection of wares was also 
undertaken by the civic authorities. It was necessary for all workers 
that the food supply should be adequate, and accordingly this was the 
first care of the administration. They even went further in most 
towns and provided municipal mills, bakeries, and slaughter houses. 
Nor were the special claims of the industrial workers neglected. At a 
later period we find civic oil mills, fulling mills, grinding mills, saw 
mills, as well as municipal pressing, dyeing, and shearing houses, and 
frames for cloth-dressing. The maintenance of the quality of the raw 
material formed part of the scheme and craftsmen were forbidden to 
take materials or half-finished products which had not been stamped 
by the town authorities who also sealed the finished article, whether 
cloth or metal. In this stage the town Council regulated matters for 
the good of the whole city. Their object was to ensure food for all, 
good raw material for the worker, and protection to the consumer. 
The power of the town Council is shown in the fact that it was not an 
unknown thing for them to dissolve a guild which proved contumacious. 

This state of affairs obtained in the majority of towns until the 
14th century. In the third stage, the guilds gained possession of the 
town government. They then became political bodies, and the other 
industrial elements organised themselves in their own guilds. The 
difference now was that larger fines were imposed upon admission 
to a guild, and the sealing and inspection of wares were carried out by 
guild authority. Buildings were, moreover, erected for the guilds at 
the cost of the community, and not at the cost of the associations 
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themselves, There were many towns, however, where the guilds did 
not become the civic governing body, and even where they did this was 
a transitory phenomenon. The idea of a municipal trade policy soon 
became merged in that of a larger area, and industry tended more 
and more to be regulated on a wider scale by a territorial magnate. 

In contradistinction to the municipal trade policy, the Hanse 
League appear to have formulated a national economic policy, and 
Dr. Inama Sternegg considers that the history of this remarkable 
organisation has yet to be written. Their business maxims and prac- 
tice need a thorough examination before the causes of their extra- 
ordinary success can be appreciated. The account books of the town 
administrations, the customs registers, and the trade books of the 
great merchants are a fruitful source for the investigator who would 
explain the mercantile supremacy of ‘‘ the men of the Hanse.” 

In a masterly sketch some of these business principles are brought 
out. The Hanse merchants acted as the brokers of Europe. Their 
trade was international. They brought imports to each land-——they 
visited and exported its products and made their profit by the difference 
in the selling and buying prices. They facilitated the exchange of 
goods all along the north from France to Russia, bringing corn, 
wine, fish, timber, and cloth where it was in greatest demand. Their 
policy was that of obtaining a settlement with trading rights and 
privileges in some place where they could drive a steady and profitable 
trade which would not be liable to sudden interruption. They were 
the pioneers of mercantile enterprise in the Middle Ages, and though 
only those who belonged to the Hanse League might share its 
privileges, they unwillingly opened the door for other German mer- 
chants, to follow them in foreign lands. The Hanse League had no 
objection to its members selling retail, but their purchases were always 
on a wholesale scale, except in the matter of furs. All buying and 
selling was done for ready money, credit on either side being strictly 
forbidden, as well as borrowing from foreigners. 

Great attention was paid to the quality of the wares sold by the 
Hanse merchants in order that their reputation might stand high, and 
they were at no little pains to fix a certain regulation size and quality 
of the articles in which they traded. Thus in the places where they 
bought wax, salt, herrings, metals, and especially cloth, they had in- 
troduced a specific standard of size, weight, or fineness. Hanse 
merchants were forbidden to lade in any other than Hanse vessels, so 
as to keep the carrying trade entirely in their own hands, while the 
sale or hire of ships to foreigners was also prohibited. Nor might 
ships be even built for foreigners in Hanse ports. 

In addition to their carrying and foreign trade, they encouraged 
certain industries of their own which were calculated to stimulate their 
commerce; thus sailmaking, coopery, the drying and salting of fish, 
the storing of wine as well as native cloth manufacture were carried 
on in the Hanse towns. The men of Lubeck had copper mines in 
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Sweden and exported the ore, while we even find a Hanse merchant 
interested in the Cornish tin mines. 

While waging perpetual war against pirates, the League also pro- 
tected its members on land; but if a merchant transgressed against 
any of the common rules laid down, he could not be received in any 
other town under the egis of the Hanse. In no other country were 
these principles carried out with such persistency, and it was the steady 
pursuance of this common policy which made them for a time a great 
mercantile world-power. The Empire was too weak to control them ; 
France, England, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Denmark, where they 
had settlements, were too backward to be able to supply their place. 
When the ‘‘men of the Hanse”’ once obtained a footing they held it 
for centuries, until finally they were driven out by the growth of 
national feeling which resented the monopoly of foreigners. 

The Northern traders are a great contrast to the South German 
merchants who dealt as individuals with the governments of Genoa 
and Venice, and whose banking operations formed a large part of their 
undertakings. The Hanse was a League which included in its zenith 
all the important towns from Amsterdam to Revel, and which was 
bounded on the south by Halle, Breslau, and Cracow. It was as a 
League and not as individuals that they treated with foreign govern- 
ments, and they confined themselves to the commercial and not to the 
purely financial side of business life. 

A large part of the book is devoted to an account of the monetary 
and credit transactions of the period. Dr. Sternegg considers that 
the history of prices in the Middle Ages is far from satisfactory and 
that the material is not available for anything but bold hypotheses, 
medieval Germany with its thousand measures and coins, being one of 
the most unfavourable fields for attempting such an investigation. 

Apart from these special elements of confusion, the task is one of 
peculiar difficulty, for as is pointed out, even with our very full 
statistics at the present moment, and with the aid of index numbers, 
the exact variation in prices of a certain class of goods in one par- 
ticular country is not ascertainable. It is, therefore, impossible to 
hope yet awhile to solve successfully the problem of prices five or 
seven hundred years ago. 

Enough has been said about this volume to show that it is in- 
dispensable to all who would study the economic history of the Middle 
Ages. Although the style is ponderous, its learning is such that it 
does not surprise one to hear in the preface that the four volumes 
have taken twenty years of uninterrupted work, and one can only hope 
with Dr. Inama Sternegg that he will be able to continue his survey 
down to modern times. Litian Tomn 
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Festgaben fiir Albert Schdffle zur siebenzigsten Wiederkehr seines 
Geburtstages. Dargebracht von K. Bicuer, K. V. FRICKER, 
F. X. Funk, G. von Manpry, G. von Mayr, F. Ratzeu. 
(Tubingen. 1901.) 


Tus book is written .by some German professors in order to 
celebrate the seventieth birthday of Albert Schdffle, and contains a 
nice portrait of this most distinguished representative of German 
political science. The field over which Schdffle’s work extends is the 
very broadest, can indeed be said to coincide with political science— 
‘“« Staatswissenschaften ’—in the most general sense of the word. 
Schaffle bas not only been the industrious investigator of the details 
of economic life, he has also shown himself capable of great 
views, he has, in von Mayr’s words, been not only a mason but also 
one of the architects working on the great palace of political science. 

It is, therefore, natural that a book dedicated to him should be 
composed of articles on the most different subjects. The following is 
the list of them :— 

Gebiet und Gebietshoheit.—Fricker. 

Der Lebensraum. Eine biogeographische Studie.—Ratzel. 

Zur griechischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte.— Biicher. 

Zur Geschichte des Wucherstreites.— Funk. 

Das Grundbuchwesen in Wiirttemberg.—von Mandry. 

Begriff und Gliederung der Staatswissenschaften.—von Mayr. 

Mr. Funk shows in two typical instances how the struggle about 
the right of interest developed itself in the Catholic Church under 
Modern Times. The town of Verona issued in 1740 a great loan at 
four per cent. In the same year Petrus Ballerini published a new 
edition of S. Antonin of Florence (t 1459); to this he added a paper, 
where he tried to show that every gain on a loan, no matter if little or 
great, was a sin, was usury, and that this had always been regarded 
as the dogma of the Church. S. Antonin had given the advice that 
those who lent money to public bodies and received the stipulated 
interest therefor should not be condemned, but left to act on their 
own conscience ; but even this concession Ballerini would not make. 
It came to a vehement struggle on these points, and, as the Bishop of 
Verona took the part of Ballerini the council of the town began to 
find the situation dangerous. According to S. Ambrosius both'parties 
in a contract on interest, fenerator et debitor, were guilty of the 
same sin. 

At last the men of practical life found their advocate in Scipio Maffei, 
who in 1744 published his work “ dell’ impiego del danaro libri tre,” 
where he tried to show that a moderate interest for loans to rich men 
and for productive purposes was not condemned either by the Bible 
or by the fathers. This book by one of the most learned and prominent 
men of Italy could not but give the struggle a new stimulus and still 
larger dimensions. Now the Pope Benedict XIV. took up the question 
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and in Rome a great Commission was appointed to inquire into it. 
This commission gave its unanimous report in 1745, and in the same 
year the Pope issued the encyclical Vix pervenit. The Pope was a 
great friend of Maffei and this is the reason why Maffei’s name does not 
occur in the encyclical. But though the general form of the decision 
of the Pope was mild, it was most decidedly a condemnation of the 
views of Maffei: the encyclical placed itself absolutely on the side of 
the scholastic theory of usury, condemning all interest for the loan of 
money, even in the cases where the loan was made for productive 
purposes. 

Maffet was advised to modify his views on the subject of 
interest. This he refused to do; but instead of placing himself 
in direct opposition to the head of the Church, he chose the more 
diplomatic way of formally accepting the encyclical. In the new 
edition of his work issued in 1746 in Rome itself, he even declared 
that he had anticipated the encyclical. The Pope did not take any 
further steps against his friend, but this of course does not mean 
that he had accepted Maffei’s views. In 1747, however, one of the 
members of the Commission published a work in which he gave his 
explanations of the encyclical, which may be regarded as those of the 
Commission as well as of the Church. There we are told that the 
Church had always condemned interest on loans, no matter how low 
the rate, or whether taken from rich or poor. Such distinctions were 
only introduced by the heretics of the sixteenth century; but had 
been rejected by the Catholic Church for two centuries. 

The story of this struggle seems worth some attention, because it 
affords the facts for judging the question, what has really been 
the interest-policy of the Church? There are undoubtedly some limits 
beyond which the attempts at rehabilitating this policy should nbt go. 

Mr. Funk gives some account of Lossignol, the well-known 
critic of the illogical and inconsistent position of the Church on the 
question of interest ; and he ends with the remark that though the 
authorities of the Church in the third decennium of the nineteenth 
century declared that interest should not eo ipso be regarded as sin 
(so late, indeed, is this elementary truth accepted by the Church ! ), 
still there is not much to be found of a corresponding scientific treat- 
ment of the theory of interest. Indeed, everybody must see how 
extremely disadvantageous the interest-policy of the Church has been 
for the development of rational thought on this question. 

If these investigations are of a rather special nature, Mr. von Mayr 
has given his contribution the broadest scope imaginable, viz., the 
limits and the rational subdivision of social science. It cannot be 
denied that we all feel the need of making up our mind as to this 
question. But it isa dangerous field to enter upon, formal grounds 
being very likely to be allowed an undue influence on the distinctions. 
Mr. von. Mayr cannot be said to have entirely avoided this fault. The 
principal grounds to be taken account of at every subdivision of human - 
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knowledge should of course be the faculties of men. Indeed, the 
only really important lines of distinction between science and science 
seem to be those determined by the difference in mental gifts and in 
intellectual training required for a successful study of those sciences. 
Therefore, the subdivision of social science should not be left to 
@ priori reasoning but should be founded, as well as social science 
itself, on careful study of actual facts. In practical life the subdivision 
of labour is generally so carried out as to correspond to technical needs 
and to the faculties of the labourers; the subdivision of science should 
not be anything else than a subdivision of scientific labour. 

In that part of the paper where the scope of political economy is 
specially dealt with we regret to find so much of the old scholastic 
speculative views on the subject. Can anybody, for instance, at the 
present time expect any results from a discussion of the conception 
of value prior to the general investigation into the causes governing 
prices? Or is there any real gound why economic theory should follow 
the history of the single product and accordingly subdivide itself in 
‘“‘ production,” “trade,” “distribution,” and “consumption”? It is 
strange, indeed, how little the best principles of the historical, statis- 
tical, and other modern schools have hitherto penetrated the treatment 
of economics, even with those authors who nominally accept the same 
principles. G. CASssEL. 


L’Italia all’ alba del Secolo XX. By F. 8S. Nitti. (Turin : 
Roux e Viarengo. 1901. Pp. 215. 2.50 lire.) 


La Citta di Napoli, con un’ Appendice su le forze idrauliche dell’ 
Italia ela loro utilizzazione. By F. 8S. Nirri. (Naples: 
Alvano. 1902. Pp. 263. 10 lire.) 


THE former of these books is undoubtedly .the most important 
work on Italian statistics which has appeared since Signor Bodio 
published his Di alcuni indict misuratori in 1891. Not that it is 
confined to statistics. Signor Nitti has shown how to combine the 
most careful research with a daring economic imagination. Whether 
the destinies of Italy will be what he foretells, only time can prove ; 

_ suffice it to say that most of his forecasts are built on solid economic 
reasoning. Briefly, his thesis is that Italy has a big industrial future, 
and that in this alone she will find the remedy for her poverty. 
Signor Nitti begins on a pessimistic note—a rather exaggerated one, 
it seems to us, though typical enough of Italian thought. He rightly 
attacks the illusion that Italy is naturally a rich country. He points 
out that little of the land is fertile (except in quotations from the 
classics), that manufactures are backward, that there is little iron and 
less coal. Especially he insists that it is impossible to support the 

thick population of the country by agriculture alone. He shows 
that the agricultural produce, according to the official statistics (which, 
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however, he quotes inaccurately), amounts to £200,000,000 in annual 
value, whereas that of France (according to the Agricultural Inquiry 
of 1883) is £536,000,000. It seems to us, however, that he depreciates 
Italian agriculture. If the relative extent of Italy and France are 
taken into account, Italy is not very seriously behindhand, its agri- 
cultural yield being as seven to ten. He does not allude to the fast 
developing trade in dairy and poultry products, which has doubled or 
more in the last ten years, and the exports of which are already more 
important than that of wine. Nor does he give sufficient importance 
to the agricultural revival in North Italy, which is revolutionising 
farming methods as ours were revolutionised in the last century. 
The introduction of rotation of crops and chemical manures, the im- 
provement in the breeds of cattle, the great diffusion of agricultural 
education, the campaign against hail-storms by the use of cannoni 
grandinifughi are already immensely increasing the productiveness of 
the land. These reservations, however, do not materially affect 
Signor Nitti’s main contention that Italy must become an industrial 
country, if she is to support her present population. Italy, he points 
out, is the one Latin country which, in spite of poverty and misfortune, 
has kept up a high birth-rate. This is now over 35 per 1,000, 
while the death-rate has decreased to 22. In spite of the fact 
that one-third of the country is mountain, Italy comes among 
European countries after Belgium, Holland, and Great Britain in 
density of population. It has 111 inhabitants per square kilometre, 
while Germany has 97 and France 70. Two provinces, Campania 
and Lombardy, have 195 and 168 respectively. In contrast with 
this thick population there is a very low level of wealth. It is true 
that, relatively to the starting-point, few countries have advanced 
more since 1860; in fact, Signor Nitti thinks that only Germany, 
Hungary, and the Scandinavians have really made more relative 
progress. But the actual accumulation of wealth remains small. 
Signor Nitti puts the wealth considerably higher than Signor Bodio 
did in 1891 ; he estimates the private wealth at between £2,600,000,000 
and £2,800,000,000, the annual increase of wealth at £32,000,000, and 
the annual income at £320,000,000. Still the average wealth per 
head is only £88, while in France it is £224, and in Great Britain £307. 

Signor Nitti has no desire to see any falling off in the high birth- 
rate, for he sees in it one of the main elements of future national 
greatness. He is a strong advocate of emigration, but this, of course, 
cannot to any very great extent modify the ratio between population 
and wealth, and the remedy, therefore, must lie in increasing wealth. 
What prospect is there of an industrial expansion which will make 
this possible? Signor Nitti passes under review the present position 
of Italian industry, and here again, as with agriculture, we are inclined 
to think he is unduly pessimistic. But his figures are expressive 
enough of the relative poverty of Italy. He gives the following 
comparative statistics :— : 
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Austria- 


| Great 
Hungary. 


Britain. Italy. 


France. Germany. Belgium. 


Total of imports and ex- 

ports in 1899 (millions of 

Peis nvaunacevessscansneseasnes 814 824 459 155 171 117 
Net tonnage of mercantile 

marine in 1897 (thousands 





BORD. io. dunacessacerenee 8519 694 1492 95 ? 686 
Length of railways | per | 
sq. kilometre (metres) ... 109 78 87 ? 48 55 
Percentage of net earnings 
on capital invested in 
IE Savccoisvancotean os | 3°70 4:00 6:10 ? 3-90 1:75 | 
mf 9 5011 3427 853 1300 | 

Horse power (thousands) , 2 [1889] [1895] | [1886] ? [1899] | 
Issues of new capital by 

banks, railways, and joint 

stock companies in 1899- 

1900 (millions of £s)......; 186* 109* 129 27 15 6 
Production of steel in 

1899 (thousands of tons).| 4933 1529 6290 | 729 959 80 





Italy shows a lamentable inferiority, though it would be possible 
to find facts, especially in the rapid expansion of her textile industries, 
that would go some way to relieve it. At all events, Signor Nitti is 
an optimist for the future. He lays stress on the energy that since 
1860 has built nearly 10,000 miles of railway in a mountainous country, 
where all the iron and coal has to be imported. He might have 
added the great works of reclamation, the building of ports, the 
revolutionising of the roads, and he has hardly given enough attention 
to the remarkable industrial revival in the north. But his main 
grounds for believing that Italy has an industrial outlook are founded 
on the economic possibilities of the present and near future. They 
are four. 

1. The scientific discovery of the nature of malaria, which will 
enable population to thrive through large and fertile districts, where 
now it is hardly possible to live. 

2. The tendency of trade to return to the Mediterranean since the 
opening of the Suez Canal. 

3. The probable substitution of aluminium for iron and steel in 
many articles of manufacture. He points out that the price of 
aluminium is rapidly approaching a point which will make the sub- 
stitution possible ; that bauxite, one of the chief sources of the metal, 
is abundant in Italy; and that aluminium is-generally extracted by 
electrolysis, and therefore can be best produced in a country where 
electric power is abundant and cheap. 

4. The abundance of water-power available to generate electricity. 

It is on this point that Signor Nitti lays most stress. He perhaps 
takes an exaggerated view of the probable exhaustion of coal, but he 


* Including colonies. 
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is no doubt in the main right in his contention that English coal will 
tend to rise in price, and that as Italy is, and is likely to be, almost en- 
tirely dependent on England for her coal supply, this is a matter of most 
serious importance for her. (The cost of imported coal in 1900 was 
over £8,000,000, as against £6,000,000 in the preceding year.) The 
coal question, however, is only of secondary importance in considering 
the value to Italy of the “ white coal” of electricity. Signor Nitti has 
worked out the question in great detail in the Appendix to his book on 
Naples. He shows that Italy is, in proportion to its size, the richest 
country of Europe in water-power available for generating electricity, 
amounting, it is probable, to over 5,000,000 horse power. At present 
Italy has hardly tapped this enormous store of energy. More or less, 
though, it is perhaps ahead of any European country in utilising it. 
The quantity of horse-power already generated from it probably exceeds 
400,000. The instalment at Vizzola on the Ticino is the largest in 
Europe. Not only is electric lighting very largely adopted, but it is 
considerably used as a motive-power in factories, and is being intro- 
duced on railways. A large number of textile factories in Lombardy 
employ it. It is used, or about to be used, on 296 kilometres of 
railway. Signor Nitti has collected a mass of facts as to its cost with 
the following conclusions :— 

1. The cost of installation in Italy for works on a large scale is 
between £32 and £44 per h.p. 

2. The annual cost, exclusive of interest on capital, is between £2 
and £3 per h.p. when supplied in considerable quantities. 

3. When coal costs, as in Italy, over 25s. the ton, electricity is 
probably always a cheaper motive-power than steam. 

4. The advantage is, however, proportionately greater the smaller 
the quantity of horse-power used; e.g., according to Signor Saldini’s 
figures, the annual cost per h. p. of steam and electricity respectively 
(including interest on capital sunk) is for 


engines of 3 h.p., steam £34, electricity £18 16s. 


”? 15 ” ” £17 4s., ” £14. 
r 150 ,, » £838., » £7 4s. 
9 500 ,, » £6, 3 £5 12s. 


Since these calculations were made, the cost of steam has increased 
and that of electricity has diminished. 

5. Thus, though small factories are still at a disadvantage, they 
are much less handicapped than where steam is used. 

6. But manufacturers, even in large industries, will not, as a rule, 
generate their own electricity, in spite of its economy, as the instalment 
would absorb too much of their capital. 

An extensive use of electricity for industrial purposes will not 
therefore, he argues, be largely adopted, unless the state undertakes 
the supply of electrical force. It is clear that Signor Nitti believes 
that the difficulty cannot be solved by electric power companies; why 
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he distrusts them is not so clear. The great supply companies of 
Lombardy seem to be doing their work well. Perhaps Signor Nitti is 
influenced by the fact that he has the case of Naples especially in 
view, and private enterprise is weak in South Italy. However, 
whether wisely or not, Signor Nitti pleads for nationalisation. The 
Italian ‘state already has rights over all rivers, and can exact a rent 
for any concession of water whether for motive-power or irrigation. 
Signor Nitti asks that it should (experimentally at first) itself under- 
take the generation and supply of electric power. He pleads that 
electric power is most economical when generated on a large scale, and 
that the state can best make large generating stations. He urges that, 
when an instalment is once made, the maintenance of it is simple and 
cheap, and does not require a large staff or much expert knowledge ; 
that, in fact, a supply of electricity resembles the making of a road 
rather than the management of a mine or industry, and is, at all 
events, an easier undertaking for the state than the management of 
railways. Signor Nitti quotes the precedent of the Ontario law of 
1898, but that only asserts the right of the state to control the use 
of water-power, and does not necessarily imply the supply of energy 
by the state. 

It must be owned that Signor Nitti’s case for nationalisation is not 
quite self-evident. Two things, however, he proves to demonstration : 
first, that the use of electric power is of vast importance for Italy, and 
opens out a wide horizon for her; next, that the true way to attack 
Italian poverty is to increase production. It would be far better, as 
he says, for the state to spend in increasing the productiveness of the 
country than in making small remissions of taxation. It is to bs feared, 
however, that he does not take sufficient account of political exigencies. 
In his excessive contempt for politicians he forgets that pure reason 
does not sway nations or legislatures, and that every people will seek 
to find a remedy for its more present troubles before it builds for the 
distant future. It may be unfortunate and tantalising, but the fact 
remains. It would probably be more practicable and altogether better, 
if Italy reformed the law that regulates concessions of water-power 
rather than embark on a huge undertaking that would involve a great 
addition to her debt. Bouton Kine 


Il Movimento Proletario nel Mantovano. By Bonomi and VEZzANI. 
(Milano: Uffici della Critica Sociale. 1901. Pp. 96. 50 
centesimi.) 

Tuis is a valuable pamphlet, both as an account of the recent strike 
movement among the agricultural labourers of North Italy and as a 
monograph of peasant life. The province of Mantua has been the 
classic ground of peasant trade-unionism in Italy, and the authors 
trace the attempts at combination there down to the great trade- 
unionist movement of last year. At the time when the authors pub- 
lished their pamphlet there were 271 “leagues” with over 40,000 
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members. As the whole population of the province is about 320,000, 
this must represent a very high percentage of the agricultural labourers. 
The leagues were federated last year. There is a Central Committee, 
withcut whose consent no strike can take place. It has its newspaper 
and its propagandist work, which is chiefly carried on by sympathetic 
undergraduates. It may be noted that the unions are strongly social- 
istic, and that the present organisation is the work of socialists. Strikes 
have been rare, and arbitration is fully resorted to. The Provincial 
Council has lately established arbitration courts. Disorders in connec- 
tion with the strikes have been almost unknown, except in the case of 
women’s branches, which apparently the Central Committee have found 
themselves unable to control. The average rise of wages last year was 
15 per cent. Wages are regulated by elaborate schedules signed by 
representatives of the employers and men respectively. In some 
directions the unions have travelled far. In certain villages employ- 
ment offices have been established, and an employer is bound to take 
half his men from the nominees of the office. This equalises labour in 
times when the demand falls short of the supply, and it prevents the 
boycotting of individuals by the employers. In other villages the Union 
collects the wages of all its members and distributes them equally per 
hour of work to old, weak, and able-bodied. 

The pamphlet contains a mass of information in a small space as 
to the condition of the labourers. The average annual income of a 
regular farm hand is given as follows: 


i “8 d. £ 8 4 
Wages :—Cash  ............ cc see eeee 2 8 0O 
Wheat and maize ...... 6 2 5 
ND eae ddn hee csasaas fs 2 14 5 
FIOUEE TOME... 065005000 ; & @ 
POPGuisited........ 0.0.00 00s 2 ¢ 7 
-— ——— 1 2 5 
Ril PAR ins isiccisscevesircaviacsciews $ 0 @ 
Wages of wife and children and extra earnings 
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20 14 5 
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The family budget is given as under :— 
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Food (nearly 7d. a day in winter,9d.insummer) 11 12 3 
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The authors give much information respecting the moral and 
intellectual condition of the labourers. They show that since the 
Unions began, in 1884, crime has decreased to a very large extent ; 
and the province is now perhaps the freest from crime in Italy. 
Drunkenness has become very rare, and is regarded as a disgrace. 
Illiteracy, in spite of child labour, has gone down from 40 per cent. in 
1880 to perhaps 25 per cent. now. The labourer ‘reads his paper, is 
interested in politics, discusses the dogmas of the Catholic Church, as 
he hears it done by the Protestant pastors who circulate through the 
province, is keenly concerned in the new moral ideas that come in with 
the papers and reviews at his club or the offices of the league.” 

There are appendices giving the Union rules, samples of agreements 
with employers, and the rules of the Provincial Council’s arbitration 
courts. Botton Kine 


Selections from the Works of Fourier. With an Introduction, by 
CHARLES GIDE. Translated by JULIA FRANKLIN. (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1901. Pp. 208. 8vo. 2s. 6d.) 


Proressor GipE would probably have been more sensible of the 
compliment paid to him by this translation of his well-known volume 
in the Petite Bibliothéque Economique of Guillaumin, if he had been 
consulted before its appearance. He would thus have been spared the 
trouble of replying to critics that if he has changed nothing in what he 
wrote many years ago it was only for lack of opportunity. There is no 
indication in the volume of the date of the original Introduction, nor of 
the fact that it has been translated without revision of the author. 
But when all this has been said we must cordially welcome the 
appearance in English of these Selections, and especially of the 
Introduction. 

As long ago as 1886 Professor Gide delivered a popular lecture at 
Nimes, which was published as a pamphet under the title Les prophéties 
de Fourier. A second edition was issued in 1894, and it would not be 
surprising to hear that other editions have since been required, for the 
lecture probably touches the high-water mark of the economic causerie. 
As interesting as a novel, exquisite in style, lofty in sentiment, sober in 
judgment, it is animated by the rare faculty of ‘‘ gay wisdom” which 
has been noted in Bagehot and a few other economists, and by a generous 
yet discriminating sympathy which showed the author to be an ideal 
interpreter of Fourier. The Introduction covers a wider field than the 
lecture. Fourier, as a prophet, is only briefly considered in this more 
general essay ; and, even when we recognise fragments of the lecture, 
they lose a little of their bloom in the course of translation. Notwith- 
standing this, there is a great pleasure in store for those who have yet 
to make the acquaintance of this charming Introduction. 

Of the Selections I cannot speak with the same enthusiasm. 
Professor Gide must have spent a long term of hard labour upon their 
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collection and classification, and I do not impugn the manner in which 
he has done his work. But, great as the value of this concordance may 
be to those who already know their Fourier, it is doubtful whether 
detached fragments can ever give a fair idea of any author ; and it would 
probably be much better training for a student to go through any one 
of Fourier’svolumes than to attempt to digest this pemmican of his ideas. 
Fourier, we know, was all for l’ordre dispersé. His typical idea was 
that we should have flowers among the grass, And when he garnishes 
his subject by tricking out his social system with minute, piquant, 
ingenious, and even ludicrous details, he invests it with an air of 
living reality which is in great measure destroyed when we strip 
away what we may think to be the mere embroidery of the treatise. 

The judgment of Mill upon Fourier and his system is well known to 
English readers. ‘‘ The most skilfully combined, and in every respect 
the least open to objection, of the forms of Socialism, is that commonly 
known as Fourierism. . . This system does no violence to any of the 
general laws by which human action, even in the present imperfect 
state of moral and intellectual cultivation, is influenced. . . The 
Fourierists, alone among Socialists, are in a great degree alive to the true 
conditions of the problem which they undertake to solve”’ (Book II. 
cap. i. Political Economy). Fourier, in short, is worth studying. But 
his details appear to me even more suggestive, more provocative of 
fruitful reflection, than his apophthegms ; and it is for this reason that 
it may be doubted whether any one who reads these Selections, even 
with the aid of the Introduction, will have a correct picture of Fourier’s 
contribution to economic literature. 

The translation is marred by a few defects. One of the most 
noticeable is a reference (on p. 27) to ‘‘ the Swiss Familistére”” when 
the Familistere of Guise, in the north of France, is intended. 

Henry Hiaes 


La Co-opération (Conferences de propagande). By CHARLES GIDE. 
(Paris: Larose. 1900. Pp. 311.) 


THE appearance in English of Professor Gide’s Introduction to 
selections from Fourier reminds us of his collected discourses on co- 
operation, one of which is the lecture given at Nimes on the 
prophecies of Fourier.1 With characteristic sprightliness, Professor 
Gide begins by telling his audience that he is about to speak about 
a perfect madman (du fow le plus complet qui se puisse imaginer). This 
power of fixing attention by lively sallies is effective in a preacher. 
To take another example, speaking of the advantages of co-operation 
our lecturer says :—‘‘ Perhaps you have sometimes been so imprudent 
as to enter one of those chambers of dentistry, outside which one reads 
the enticing inscription, ‘Teeth extracted here without pain.’ Well, 
outside all co-operative shops there ought to be put up the much truer 


1 See the preceding review. 
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inscription, ‘ Saving effected here without pain.’” The encouragement 
to saving is by no means the principal advantage attributed by Pro- 
fessor Gide to co-operation. Among the “twelve virtues’ of that 
institution which form the subject of one of the pieces in the collection 
before us may be distinguished better fare, opposition to the sale of 
drink, interesting the women in social questions, establishment of a 
just price—for conscience tells us that there exists a just price of 
things, ‘‘a price which sufficiently remunerates the work devoted to 
their production, which allows the worker to live by his work ”— 
in fine the abolition of disputes between employer and 
employed. Co-operation, indeed, is for Professor Gide not only a 
business, but a faith. The zeal of an earlier generation glows in his 
pages. But he is not blinded by his ardour to the difficulties that 
have to be contended with. He more than once pauses to enumerate 
the hostile forces. First, the ladies in general are opposed to co-oper- 
ative methods of shopping. The cooks in particular resent the loss of 
commissions [‘‘le sou par franc”’]. The French people are not good 
at combining. Revolutionary methods are preferred by many to the 
peaceful ways of co-operation. Two influential classes, the orthodox 
catholics and the orthodox political economists, are silently hostile or 
contemptuously indifferent to the movement. It is significant that 
neither in the Pope’s Encyclical nor in M. Milman’s Evolution 
Economique is there even an allusion to co-operative societies. Such 
are the formidable obstacles against which the champion of a good 
cause puts forth powers rare in their combination, enthusiasm and wit. 
F. Y. EDGEWORTH 





































Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical and Scientific 
Progress upon Human Life and Thought. By H. G. 
Wetts. (London: Chapman and Hall. 1902. Pp. 318.) 


«A RARE prediction, of which the style is unambiguous and the 
date unquestionable ’’—-these words, applied by Gibbon to a celebrated 
prophecy, are equally applicable to Mr. Wells’s Anticipations. The 
social conditions which will prevail about the end of the twentieth 
century are set forth by Mr. Wells at the beginning of the century 
without oracular mystification, in plain though racy English. The 
veil of fictitious narrative in which his visions of the future have 
hitherto been wrapped is now discarded. Inductive reason is now 
substituted for creative fancy. In the place of the refined but feeble 
people who, in our author’s wonderful tale of the Time Machine, occupied 
the earth’s surface, the ‘“ Eloi,” if we remember rightly, we are j 
now presented with the more realistic picture of the modern share- 
holding class, irresponsible and incapable of combination. As the 
privileged ‘‘ Eloi” were threatened by the mechanical ‘‘ Morlocks,” so 
the shareholders will give place to the ‘‘ body of engineering managing 
men scientifically trained,” who are destined to inherit the earth. 
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Fortunately one is not called on in an Economic Journal to discuss the 
probability of this event, nor the propriety of the moral and religious 
sentiments attributed to an enlightened posterity. Nor can we be 
expected to follow our author as, running through almost all the depart- 
ments of human activity—engineering, war, politics, education—he 
confidently predicts the improvement which will be made by posterity, 
and by implication arraigns the mistakes that are made by contem- 
poraries. Like the great prophets of old time, he not only an- 
nounces the future, but denounces the present. In this sweeping censure 
of existing arts and sciences, political economy is not hit particularly 
hard, Itis hinted indeed that there is room for improvement ; but the 
suggestions are not sufficiently definite to be discussed here. From 
the economic point of view the most interesting parts of the book are 
those which heap contempt on the class of ‘‘ shareholders,” the owners 
of property that “‘ yields its revenue without thought or care on the 
part of its proprietors . . . absolutely irresponsible property, a thing 
that no old-world property ever was.” 


“ There is every indication that this element of irresponsible, independent, and 
wealthy people in the social body, people who feel the urgency of no exertion, 
the pressure of no specific positive duties, is still on the increase. . . . It over- 
shadows the responsible owner of real property or of real businesses altogether. 
And most of the old aristocrats, the old knightly and landowning people, have 
so to speak, converted themselves into members of this new class. . . . Those 
who belong to the shareholder class only partially, who partially depend upon 
dividends and partially upon activities, occur in every rank and order of the 
whole social body. The waiter one tips probably has a hundred or so in 
some remote company; the will of the eminent labour reformer reveals an 
admirably distributed series of investments ; the bishop sells tea and digs coal, 
or at any rate gets a profit from some unknown person’s tea-selling or coal- 
digging. . . . Previously in the world’s history, saving a few quite exceptional 
aspects, the possession and retention of property was conditional upon 
activities of some sort, honest or dishonest work, force or fraud. But the 
shareholding ingredient of our new society, so far as its shareholding goes, has 
no need of strength or wisdom; the countless untraceable owner of the 
modern world presents in a multitudinous form the image of a Merovingian 
king.” (Pp. 72, 74. Cf, on ‘The Shareholding Rich Man,” p. 131, et passim.) 


There appears to be much force in these denunciations. Doubtless 
a society which has no duties and no object but to amuse itself is 
destined to become ‘“‘ deliquescent,’’ to use Mr. Wells’s appropriate, yet 
too often iterated, phrase. But the improved education of the future may 
perhaps inspire even shareholders with some higher purpose. Nor is 
it clear to us how the contrasted “really functional social body of 
engineering managing men scientifically trained ’’ is to escape the taint 
of shareholding. We have not observed that scientific training pro- 
duces any reluctance to accept interest on savings. We may ask also 
whether the really ‘‘functional body” would be so coherent, as the 
author takes for granted. ‘‘Common ideals and interests” are not a 
necessary adjunct of scientific uniformity. Correct views on physical- 
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science might not form a very strong bond of political union. But in 
expressing an opinion about compacts other than those bargains of 
which the terms are settled by the play of supply and demand, we are 
sensible how modest is the réle of the political economist compared 
with that of the prophet. F. Y. EpGEwoRTH 


Die Lehre von der Mortalitit und Morbilitét. 2nd edition). 
By HaraLD WESTERGAARD. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1901.) 


‘‘ ABOVE all, wherever statistics discovers a difference in the death- 
rates of two groups, the problem is presented how to bring the con- 
ditions of health of the group with the least favourable rate to the level 
of the other; all philanthropists, physicians, hygienists and school- 
masters can co-operate with manufacturers and law-givers, in creating 
the best possible hygienic surroundings in the home, factory, place of 
workandschool.” Thissentence, taken from Prof. Westergaard’s last page 
(p. 687), supplies a key to the purpose of his very valuable and exhaust- 
ive treatise. He has analysed both death-rates from various causes and 
the incidence of disease in relation to all the conditions of age, race, place, 
occupation and economic conditions, for which statistics with the requisite 
degree of accuracy could be found in the records of any country of the 
world. The book thus forms a very useful index to and critical analysis 
of existing health statistics, while the author is careful to point out the 
most important fields for future research. But though this compliation 
occupies the major part (pp. 206 seq.), it is perhaps less interesting, 
and from the point of view of this Jowrnal less important than the first 
five chapters ; these deal with the history and rationale of the life-table 
with much careful detail as to the methods of preparing the finished 
table from the raw material, and with several illustrations drawn from 
the author’s own researches and special investigations, and in particular 
they contain many wise remarks as to the general methods of statistics 
together with a detailed investigation on an important point with which 
we will presently deal. 

“In statistics, as in all positive sciences, it is of special importance 
to learn to recognise the value and sufficiency of the observations,” and 
to find out whether the original material is sufficiently trustworthy to 
bear the superstructure of conclusions. In this connection we have some 
analysis of the effect of errors of various kinds, and a demonstration 
that we can often arrive at a positive conclusion of greater or less, in 
spite of erroneous data. Actual comparisons are given of the statistics 
obtained by different observers of the same phenomena; while the re- 
sults of some special investigations give a clue to the basic problem in 
demographical accuracy, the trustworthiness of the census figures. 

At present, however, we wish to concentrate attention on Prof. Wester- 
gaard’s solution of a problem, which, though of fundamental importance 
in statistical investigation, is unfortunately, generally ignored in works 
dealing with demography. He propounds it as follows :—“I come 
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now to a chief question of statistics, the question what influence chance 
exerts on statistical measurements. For example, a death-rate of 2 
per cent. is calculated from observations, but will this result be given 
again by later investigations? Or ifa greater death-rate is found in 
one calling than in another, is this difference merely chance or a per- 
manent fact? If there is no criterion by which we can determine the 
working of chance, it will be impossible to isolate the causes, with 
which the inquiry is concerned.” A criterion is found in the use of the 
‘‘mean error.” Prof. Westergaard’s method is practically that which 
he expounded in his Grundziige der Theorie der Statistik in 1890. In 
a population », it is found that in a series of years the number of 
deaths (for example) is pn. It is assumed that, in general, the obser- 
vations will fit a curve of error with modulus ./2p(1 —p).n;1 and the de- 
duction is drawn that the probability of a divergence from the average pn 
of a further observation is determinable from the integral of the curve 
of error, and that the existence of a disturbing cause can thus be often 
demonstrated. That a method of this class is often applicable and is 
the only sound method of establishing the existence of a significant 
difference, we are far from denying, but there are three important 
criticisms to be made on the procedure indicated. First, it is an as- 
sumption, only now in the course of justification, that the statistics of 
demography can be properly treated by the laws of probability at all; 
but discussion on this point would take us too far afield. Secondly, it 
is by no means frequently the case, when we review the whole field of 
sociological statistics, that a given series of figures fits the normal 
curve at all closely. Prof. Karl Pearson holds that the number of 
such cases is practically negligible, and Prof. Edgeworth finds that 
asymmetry is to be expected on a priori grounds. At the best, figures 
relating to a series of years, such as total number of births, are very 
unlikely to be normally distributed ; it is only proportional numbers, 
such as birth-rates, that can be so treated, and thus the practical utility of 
the method is limited. Thirdly, even if we are dealing with symmetrical 
figures, there are two competing methods of computing the modulus. 
Our author says himself that in practice the two methods will only give 
approximate agreement. The first method is that already described, 
giving »/2np(1 -p), the second is to find the various divergences from 
the average and take the square root of twice the mean square of error 
as modulus. Prof. Westergaard explains both methods, but hardly 
seems to recognise the very important theoretical distinction, 
emphasized by Prof. Lexis and Prof. Edgeworth between the “‘ combin- 
ational” and “ physical ” groups to which the means respectively relate. 
It can be shown that the group from which a given series would arise 
with least improbability is that whose modulus is derived from the 
error of mean square, not the combinational modulus. Prof. Lexis 
finds that the two are very rarely in close agreement, and it can hardly 


1 Prof. Westergaard uses the “ mittlere Fehler,” which multiplied by ,/2 gives 
the modulus, 
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be held that the few instances adduced by our author are sufficient to 
establish any strong presumption in favour of the universal use of his 
p,m modulus ; so far as we can follow his detailed method, it is this 
form that he uses in practice. He appears to recognize thatthe method is 
still on its trial, and cannot be extended beyond those regions (such as 
anthropometrical grouping, and some others of which he gives examples 
here and in his Grundztige) where it has been shown to apply. But 
in practice he applies it in such a case as follows (p. 516). The death- 
rate from consumption for men of 35-65 years in consumptive families 
is 151 (per 10,000) while it is only 132°7 in the general population. 
Here pn=132'7; nis large (presumably the total number of deaths 
from all causes, or the total population), p is small and ,/2p(1 - p)n is 
16:1, which is the modulus. The difference between the two rates just 
given is 18°3, only just greater than the modulus. From a calculation 
ofthiskindthe conclusionis drawn “ that the differenceis not greater than 
can be explained by accidental causes.”” Now in such aproblem it is very 
doubtful what value should be taken for m (though if p is less, say, than 
‘01, twice the observed number of cases is the square of the modulus 
independently of 7), and it is still more doubtful whether a series of 
such observations would satisfy the normal curve with the assigned 
modulus. 

It may be that we have overlooked some of our author’s qualifying 
statements and if so we offer him our apologies. We are only asking 
as he does himself (p. 678) for a more careful examination of the 
assumptions underlying the method, and we are very grateful to him 
for bringing the question forward in so practical a form. 

It is to be hoped that the work will appear in English where it 
would be of great use to more classes of people than one; and 
if so, that some illustrative diagrams will be inserted, and that care 
will be taken to supply clear headlines to the numerous tables, for the 
explanation of which we have often at present to search in the context. 
Perhaps also the book might be reduced in bulk for English readers 
without seriously impairing its value. A. L, BowLey 





Francis Hutcheson: his Life, Teaching, and Position in the 
History of Philosophy. By W. R. Scott. (Cambridge: 
University Press. 1900.) ' 


Francis Hurcueson will be remembered rather by the men he 
made than by the books he wrote. The books he wrote were neither 
few nor unimportant; but, as this biography shows us, he aspired to 
be a great teacher rather than an eminent writer, and he fulfilled the 
aspiration abundantly. He contrived to make philosophy a favourite 
study in Scotland, and with philosophy economics. Without Hutcheson 
to prepare the way for them David Hume and Adam Smith would 
have found fewer readers in their own country. 

Hutcheson’s early life (1694—1730) was spent chiefly in Ireland, 
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though, like many other Ulster Presbyterians, he was a student at 
Glasgow (1711—17). When he returned to fill the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow in 1730, he was already (it may be said) at the 
height of his merely literary reputation, and he had been for eight or 
nine years the head of a successful ‘‘ Academy” for dissenters in 
Dublin. Mr. Scott has been able to give many more details of this 
early part of his hero’s career than were hitherto printed. Leechman’s 
biographical sketch prefixed to the posthumous System of Moral 
Philosophy (1755) was disappointingly meagre. Hutcheson had died 
in 1746. Leechman wrote for contemporaries and seemed often to 
assume that his readers had as much knowledge of the facts as he 
himself. Mr. Scott is not open to this charge, and his knowledge is 
probably greater than that of Leechman. 

At Dublin, Hutcheson’s contact with disciples of Shaftesbury was 
partly responsible for the resemblances to Shaftesbury’s doctrines 
traceable in his first book (1725) The Inquiry into the Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue. But Mr. Scott well shows us how he drifted 
gradually away from Shaftesbury, and made ‘‘a party by himself,” only 
too eclectically. It is a doubtful compliment (as his biographer allows) 
to say, in effect, of your hero’s philosophical views that they are the 
epitome of all the best philosophies ancient and modern (264, 268), 
that you never know what to expect next from him (256), and that his 
list of “ Senses” increased at the rate of one new one in every two 
years (245, 246, cf. 186). The Stoic element would seem ill-assorted 
with Shaftesbury’s ideas. The Stoic version of the principle of Greatest 
Happiness lacks the essentially ‘‘heteronomous” character which belongs 
to it in Hutcheson and (so far as it is definite) in Shaftesbury. The 
principle itself has played so considerable a part in the philosophy of 
some economists that what Mr. Scott has written on this subject may 
be said to have a value for economic history (270 seq.). Hutcheson 
himself seems to have given no less than five different interpretations 
of the principle (278). 

Mr. Scott makes the best, or at least the utmost (ch. xi., 230 
seq.), of Hutcheson’s contributions to economics; and he has made 
it extremely probable by his comparison of the ‘ Lectures” of Adam 
Smith with the Wealth of Nations and with Hutcheson’s System, that 
the ruling influence over the “ Lectures ” was Hutcheson, so far as there 
was a ruling influence. Mr. Scott has not entirely escaped the tempta- 
tion to conclude imitation where there is resemblance. It has been 
well observed that resemblances are to be expected in the region of 
commonplace. 

Mathematical economists may remember that Hutcheson suggested 
mathematical formule for statements of ethical principles and facts, 
though hardly like Spinoza, from leanings to the geometrical method. 
Mr. Scott gives a good example (31 ), quoted from the early editions 
of the Inquiry: ‘‘ The Moment of Evil produced by any Agent is as 
the Product of his Hatred into his Ability, or »=H+4A. And 2ndly, . 
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in equal Abilitys, H=yxJ. 3rdly, when Hatred is equal, »=A x J. 
And 4thly, the Degree of Moral Evil or Vice which is equal to the 


Hatred or Neglect of public Good, is thus express’d, H=.” 


Rightly or wrongly, Hutcheson abandoned this kind of illustration : 
‘Some Mathematical Expressions are left out, which upon second 
Thoughts appear’d useless, and were disagreeable to some Readers ” 
(Preface to 4th ed., 1738). Mr. Scott points out that an early critic of 
the Inquiry, Archibald Campbell, of St. Andrews, had employed a 
Hedonistic calculus in 1728 (see p. 107), ‘To multiply Degrees into 
Duration and add or subtract the Consequents.”’ Campbell had perhaps 
more wisdom than he wot of. It is curious that what chiefly sur- 
vives of Hutcheson’s philosophy in the memory of ordinary educated 
folk is a pair of phrases, Moral Sense and Greatest Happiness, the 
first not original and not distinctive, the second original, but now in- 
separably associated with the system of another man. 

J. Bonar 





NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE FOREIGN POPULATION OF THE CANADIAN WEST 


THE characteristic problems of immigration have arisen in Canada 

during the last five years. It is true that there was a large immigration 
of Russian Mennonites about 1875, and a scattering settlement of other 
Zuropeans in the West before 1896; but the immigration generally 
was of such a character that it gave risetonoproblem. The incomers, 
when not of British origin, were Scandinavians chiefly, and as such 
highly acceptable. The attention of the Canadian House of Commons 
Committee on immigration and colonisation was taken up mainly with 
juvenile immigration promoted by such agencies as Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes ; and apparently more interest was felt in discussing methods 
of keeping Canadians at home than in suggesting means of attracting 
settlers from abroad. As late as 1891 the distinctively foreign popula- 
tion of the West was small. There were, according to the census of 
that year, in Manitoba 857 Germans, 3746 Scandinavians, 6220 
Russians; in the Territories 747 Germans, 405 Seandinavians and 
870 Russians. There were also in Manitoba, 1863 whose fathers, and 
1701 whose mothers, were born in Germany, 4927 whose fathers, and 
4779 whose mothers, were born in Scandinavia, and 11,976 whose 
fathers and 11,979 whose mothers were born in Russia; and the 
corresponding figures for the Territories were 1078 and 1036 
(Germany), 578 and 494 (Scandinavia), and 909 and 881 (Russia). 
These are the chief groups, and although the combined population of 
Manitoba and the Territories did not reach 200,000 the problems of 
immigration did not arise. There was, indeed, some agitation when 
the Russian Mennonites were brought in, but that subsided into little 
more than a local distaste for their habits of life. But during the last 
five years the distinctively foreign population of the Canadian West 
has increased ; and owing partly to the comparative rapidity of that 
increase, and to the character of the immigrants, the problems of 
immigration have arisen and attract public attention. 

Because this increase has roughly coincided with the tenure of 
office by the present administration attempts have been made, for praise 
or for blame, to hold the administration responsible ; but while making 
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every allowance for more vigorous administration one must point out 
that the increase is due to a fundamental change of conditions. There 
have at various times in the past been fluctuations in the figures of 
immigration; but the present increase is, in all probability, due to a 
permanent change. One hesitates to use the extravagant language of 
Canadian nationalism, but there is no doubt that Canada’s turn has 
come, not from any special merit of her own, not from the new wisdom 
and fresh energy of her administrators, but largely because of economic 
changes in other countries over which Canada’s policy can have 
little influence. Briefly the reason is that the United States are 
getting filled up and the overflow is coming thence into Canada; and 
the tide of immigration will naturally turn in the same direction. 
Canada’s resources are not greater than they were ten years ago and 
it is doubtful whether they are much more accessible; but they are 
attracting capital and Jabour now. ‘Land is coming to be land on 
this continent,’ is a remark one hears often in the West to-day ; and 
Canada has the only reserve of iand on this continent. We hear so 
much in a new country of natural resources that we are apt to forget 
that their value like all value is relative ; and relatively to the resources 
of the United States, Canada’s resources are only now becoming 
valuable. The migrations of capital and labour follow the lines of 
least resistance. The United States West was settled on this plan. 
The resources of the Republic were contiguous to, and readily accessible 
from, the great reservoirs of capital and labour ; and it was not till the 
more obvious and richer resources within the United States had been in 
part exploited that attention was turned to the virgin resources of 
Canada. The necessity of intensive development of the resources of 
the United States is apparent. What remains there unexploited does 
not offer anything like the same obvious chances of success as Canada 
offers ; and capital and labour are beginning to flow into Canada to 
exploit her natural resources which have now come into the first rank. 

The increasing immigration arises from the same cause and the 
increase is not a temporary fluctuation. The tide has turned in 
Canada’s direction; but it has turned late and bears with it the 
characteristic problems of modern immigration. The ideal immigrant 
of former days, speaking our own language and having the same social 
and political traditions, is not attainable. His place has been taken 
by the Slav, and the Polish Jew, and by peoples from Southern 
Europe; and in the United States at least there is a strong desire to 
shut the door upon such immigrants. In Canada there is no move- 
ment to restrict. We have few large cities where the Polish Jew may 
prosper in the sweated trades; and the rigour of the winter will keep 
us clear of the peoples of Southern Europe. But with these exceptions 
we must in Canada be content with the class of immigrant which is 
coming into the United States; and we have, therefore, almost at the 
beginning of the history of the Canadian West to face the problems 
which the United States hus to face after three-quarters of a century 
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of immigration. There is as yet but little disposition to restrict 
immigration into Canada. Twenty years ago, when we took our 
political fashions from the United States, there was some talk against 
the policy of the open door; but to-day the general attitude is sub- 
stantially that the greatest need of Canada is population. While the 
administration and the people are agreed that the agricultural class 
is most desirable, no positive objection is raised to any class not 
pauper or criminal. Artisans and mechanics we do not yet require— 
and when we do, it is not unlikely that the labour unions may raise 
objections ; but, as it is, except at Sydney and Sault Ste Marie, and 
perhaps a few other places, where there is room and demand for steel 
and iron workers, there is to-day no place for the mechanic. For the 
clerk and the shop assistant Canada has no use: her educational 
system already produces these in excess of the demand. For the 
agricultural immigrant, however, there is not only an open door but a 
hearty welcome. Canada encourages immigration of this sort, not by 
prepaying passages, but by a bonus (£1) to the steamship agents for 
every such immigrant who reports at Winnipeg. 

This preference for the agricultural immigrant, if it continues, is 
likely to have important effects. Agricultural immigrants can come in 
large numbers from those countries only where the agricultural popu- 
lation formsa large percentageofthe whole. The officials of the Canadian 
Immigration staff understand, but the public certainly do not under- 
stand, that the expressed preference for agricultural settlers means that 
Canada need not look for a large immigration from the United King- 
dom. The Immigration officials endeavour to account for the relative 
paucity of British immigrants in this way; and while the statistics 
they use are curiously worthless, there is no doubt of the broad fact that 
agricultural immigrants can be derived from those countries only where 
the agricultural population is large. From Great Britain, therefore, 
little can be expected, and poverty and politics direct the Irish else- 
where. The French do not emigrate, and Germany and Scandinavia, 
while they do not prohibit emigration, do not permit propagandism. 
Austria has an agricultural population and permits, to a certain degree, 
emigration propagandism ; and the Galician is a typical immigrant into 
Canada. Russia is an ever changing law to itself regarding emigration. 

The United States did not, like Canada, encourage immigration, for 
the reason that the earlier and more desirable immigrants came in 
sufficient numbers and of their own accord, while the later and less 
desirable are brought in by their friends. Canada, placed alongside 
the United States, urgently requires population and makes efforts to 
promote immigration, The policy of European states was therefore a 
matter of no importance to the United States; but it concerns Canada 
a great deal that obstacles are placed in the way of her immigration 
activities. Her efforts must be exerted largely in opposition to the 
wishes of European governments. She can at best carry on a clandes- 
tine propaganda, and her general attitude is that of a fisher in troubled , 
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waters. Wherever, as in Finland, or in the Danish provinces of Prus- 
sia, or in Russia among the unorthodox sects, there is discontent, the 
officials of the Department see an opportunity ; and if they were as 
successful as they are busy, Canada would rapidly become a kind of 
ethnological Cave of Adullam,whither might gather every one that was 
in distress and every one that was discontented. And the Canadian 
West might come to be peopled by Finns who detested the Russification 
of Finland, and Doukhobors, Molokans, and other sects who could 
neither tolerate nor be tolerated by the orthodox Greek Church. 
Roughly speaking, one could say that these are the kind of immigrants 
that can be induced to come. Prosperous and contented people do not 
emigrate in large numbers from any country, and the country that seeks 
immigration must be content with what it can get. 

This Canadian preference for agricultural immigrants, together with 
the passive hostility of European states to emigration propagandism, 
will do much to determine the character of the immigrants who enter 
the Dominion, especially when these forces are considered in connec- 
tion with what may be called the modern law of immigration. It is 
sometimes said that a successful immigrant is the best immigration 
agent. This is recognised by the Canadian Department which circu- 
lates tons of pamphlets relating the experiences of successful settlers. 
But the successful settler is an immigration agent in quite another sense, 
It is not so much the reports he sends as the money he sends that 
brings out new immigrants. The United States do nothing officially 
to attract immigrants, but none the less, 60 per cent. of the immigrants 
arrive with prepaid tickets; and of the Scandinavian and German 
immigrants an even larger proportion. The United States have in 
the course of years accumulated a large, foreign born population which 
still maintains some sort of relation with the land of their birth. As 
they prosper they send money home, sometimes merely as aid or 
charity, but frequently to assist relatives, sometimes even former 
neighbours, to make the passage; and the railroad companies, which 
were also land companies, and therefore desirous of encouraging immi- 
gration, have in many cases made it easy to advance this passage. The 
result is that elements in the population already strong tend to recruit 
their strength; and unto the country that hath Germans or Scandi- 
navians, Poles or Irish, is given more of the same. 

The result is of very great importance in connection with the char- 
acter of the early immigration into a new country. It amounts to 
nothing less than giving a certain permanent bias to the character 
of a district or a continent. And in the Canadian West a prob- 
lem of this character is being created. The old independent type of 
immigrant is no longer to be obtained in large numbers; and we must 
to a large extent depend on those who are assisted to come out to join 
their friends. The Germans, Scandinavians, and other foreigners in 
Canada show this kindly interest in those left behind ; but as yet there 
are but few such immigrants in Canada. As their numbers increase we 
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may expect the already planted colonies of foreigners to attract 
larger and larger numbers of their own; but at present not 10 per 
cent. of the emigrant passages to Canada are prepaid. The character 
of the immigrants who are coming in will, as the years pass, be #more 
and more important factor in determining the charagter-of those wo 
will come in the future; and it is thus possible in: some: degree 6 
determine the character of our future Western population. ‘The char». 
acter of our present immigrants is determined by a variety of causes, 
such as the demand for agricultural immigrants, the change in the 
kind of emigrants, the policies of European governments, &c. ; and this 
in turn will determine the future. It is true that some of the groups 
of foreign immigrants will not succeed in perpetuating their influence 
in the country except by the natural increase of their numbers. 
Neither Mennonite nor Doukhobor settlements are likely to be recruit- 
ed from Russia. The Mennonites came in numbers from 1874 to 1880 ; 
but very few have come since, and even if permission were granted by 
Russia, those who came to Canada twenty-five years ago have long 
ceased to have intimate personal relations with those who remained 
behind. Naturally the second generation have no such interest in the 
land of their father’s origin. The more recent Doukhobor settlements 
will probably grow only by natural increase. The Canadian Govern- 
ment had little to do with their coming, and is apparently unable to do 
anything to bring out the ten or eleven thousand who remain in Russia. 
It is a question of Russian permission, not of money; and the Douk- 
hobor settlements are not likely to be recruited from Russia. But we 
may look to see the Icelanders, and the Galicians, and the other foreign 
groups, attract to themselves numbers of their compatriots by prepay- 
ing passages. 

The immigration from the United States, like the migration from 
the Eastern Provinces of the Dominion, is a purely economic move- 
ment of exploitation; and the presence of such settlers not only creates 
no immigration problem, but gives aid in solving those which arise 
from the presence of purely foreign settlers. The immigration from 
the United States has, within the last few years only, become import- 
ant, although, owing to the incurable optimism of the official mind, the 
statistics have for many years shown a large influx. It is hardly pos- 
sible to give any adequate returns of migration across a long land 
frontier ; and the entries of “ settlers’ effects,’’arenot more trustworthy, 
because in many cases horse and cattle dealers have represented them- 
selves as settlers to evade the duty. But there is no doubt that the 
influx is great at the present time, and is growing. There was a time 
when it would have been dangerous to encourage such immigration. 
While the long Canadian centre was unsupported and unsettled, im- 
migration might have created international difficulties. Even to-day 
the “galvanised Yankee” affects to be superior ; and during the first, 
and perhaps even during the second, Riel rebellion, Sir John Mac- 
donald’s fear of American interference on behalf of the ‘“ Uitlander’’ 
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population might have been realised, had there been as many “ Uit- 
Part at least of Canada’s anxiety to 


complete the organisation of the West was due to a desire to prevent 


such: ititerference.: 


ut to-day the West is securely British, and settlers 


from the United Staies, many of whom are repatriated Canadians, are 


thoreu 


oO 
5+ 


hky weleorne, vot merely because they are settlers, and good 


sestlers, but.also because they will assist in solving a problem which 
they do not themselves create, viz., the assimilation of the foreigner. 
In one case only does the immigration from the United States 
present a serious problem, butit is not one of race assimilation. Among 
the Americans are many Mormons; and certain districts of Southern 


Alberta’ are exclusively settled by them. 


The Mormons are often of 


European origin, but they have been thoroughly Americanised in all 
except their religion, and perhaps most thoroughly Americanised in 


that. 


question of assimilation, and is rather difficult to state. 

From an economic point of view the Mormons are ideal settlers. It 
is true they do not please the local store-keeper, who regards the 
monopoly of local custom as his natural right; but the local storekeeper 
is a factor which does not require special consideration. 
is a magnificent producer ; and as such for Western Canada almost an 


ideal citizen. 


He does not require to be assimilated. 


The problem their presence presents is quite different from the 


The Mormon 


He is clean, 


thrifty, industrious, zealous for education, and votes as an individual, 


but he is not regarded with satisfaction. 


He is doing a great work in 


the development of the irrigated lands of Southern Alberta, and is 


making successful experiments with the sugar beet. 


Indeed, it is not 


improbable that beet sugar refining will be successfully carried on in 


his districts for the first time in Canada. 


He has command of capital 


and of labour, and he grudges no toil which secures results, and he 


generally secures them. 
of life, he has time for some of its graces. 


flower garden, and every settlement its social centre. 
-passion with them, and the erection of a school-house one of their first 


duties. 


With all his devotion to the economic side 
Every house has its 
Edueation is a 


They live, it is true, among themselves in village settlements, 


but they are not in any sense communists, and each man owns his own 


land. 


Yet there is a ‘“ but.” 
practise polygamy, and he observes the law in every respect. 
there is a mystery in his life which baffles the observer. 


He is not quite trusted. 


He does not 
But 
His religion 


is not of the national type, and men do not understand those who differ 


in such respects. 


‘“‘The more (as I wrote in the Toronto Globe, Oct. 


7th, 1901) one comes into contact with them, the more one feels the 
presence of a power which is not to be explained according to ordinary 


standards. 
priests : 


They are priest ridden without apparently having any 
they are devotees without being devout: they are free men 


and zealous for education, but yet are subject to an ecclesiastical des- 
potism so complete and far reaching, that the wildest dreams of the 


most fanatical Orangeman regarding the powers of the Pope, are visions 
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of freedom when compared with the power which the Mormon Church 
may actually exercise. ‘My Church sent me here,’ said a Mormon 
who was asked if he liked the country well enough to stay in it, ‘and 
I will stay here if I have to live on grass roots.’ He was not 
a missionary but a farmer. He will make a good settler, but 
what about his citizenship? The power which thus rules the indus- 
trial life of its members must have immense authority. Yet it does 
not interfere in politics—an abstention which is baffling in its 
mysteriousness, It is this puzzling contradiction, or what seems to be 
such, that lies at the root of much of the dislike of the Mormons,” 
because in all other respects they are most desirable settlers. Their 
presence, therefore, is not an immigration problem, and is therefore 
distinct from the very practical questions to which the really foreign 
population of the West, even now large and rapidly increasing, 
may give rise. 

‘Lhe Immigration officials have two problems presented to them 
with every foreign immigrant. Settlement is not left to chance or 
private initiative: our paternal government safeguards the immigrant 
from Liverpool to his unknown destination. When the immigrant 
comes out to join friends, or has definite ideas of what he means to do, 
the officials have nothing to do but give him their blessing: the trouble 
arises with the immigrants who have no welcoming friends and only 
erroneous ideas. Such a case is the end for which a vast and tolerably 
efficient machinery exists. The officials must place the newcomer to 
his greatest advantage and the ultimate advantage of the country ; and 
at the same time they must safeguard the political future of the country 
by preventing the massing of unassimilated foreigners in large groups. 
The settler must not be placed altogether away from his fellows, 
because he requires the moral help which numbers give to enable him 
to live under the contempt which will probably for a time be his fate. 
And yet it is impossible, both politically and economically, to settle 
these foreigners in solid groups of one nationality. The experience 
with the Mennonites who were settled in such a group, and remain 
after a quarter of a century, almost as distinct as when they came, 
establishes the political impossibility ; and the comparative results of 
the different settlements of Scotch Crofters proves the economic 
desirability of spreading a settlement. The greatest need of the new- 
comer is a market for his labour in which he can buy his necessary 
experience. The Scottish Crofters, who were spread out, were able to 
get work and experience at the same time and have prospered; while 
the solid settlements have been failures. The newcomers cannot 
provide work for each other. 

The Department has, on the whole, wisely solved these questions 
by promoting large numbers of small colonies of foreigners, not too 
large to remain uninfluenced by Canadian ideas, and yet large enough 
to preserve to the settler his ‘‘ consciousness of kind.’’ The newcomer 
keeps his self respect, and finds aready market for his labour, becauge 
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these settlements are not reserved for foreigners, but are planted in 
districts to which Canadian and British settlers may come. On a 
map, for which I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Obed Smith, the 
Commissioner of Immigration at Winnipeg, there are no fewer than 93 
separate foreign settlements marked in colours, and there are doubt- 
less many others of less importance. A few of these settlements are 
large, but the majority are small, and therefore manageable. Where 
the settlements are large, the Department has departed from its policy 
to meet special conditions. The Mennonite settlements were estab- 
lished before there was experience or understanding of immigration 
problems in Western Canada; and the result of this experiment is the 
present policy, which is quite contrary in spirit. In the case of the 
Doukhobors there are at least four considerable settlements, separated 
by some distance from each other, but each large and unwieldy from 
a political point of view. Here the Department had not a free hand; 
for neither the Doukhobors, nor their friends who promoted the 
migration, would have accepted a more dispersed settlement. 

Foreign immigrants are not, by Canadian opinion, treated all in 
the same way. The Scandinavians and the Icelanders in particular 
are welcomed and appreciated. They have proved themselves good 
settlers and good citizens ; and their presence in the West has been 
productive of nothing but good. They maintain, and one would be 
sorry to see them lose, their national traditions; and recently they 
have endowed in the rising University of Manitoba, a chair of Ice- 
landic. Nothing more need be said of such an element in the popula- 
tion of the West. The Finns are also welcome, though they are not 
present in as large numbers as at one time it seemed probable they 
might be. The Bohemians (out of Galicia), the Hungarians, &c., are 
too few in number to have created any special sentiment regarding 
themselves; and are probably, when blame is attached, grouped 
indiscriminately with the Doukhobors and the Galicians, to whom 
Western opinion, almost universally, denies the title ‘‘ white man.” 
There is a very strong prejudice against all the more foreign foreigners. 
Some are dirty, some are excessively religious, and some of them, 
it is said, are lazy; but none of them are of us, and therefore 
they are not white. The presence of the Doukhobors and the 
Galicians is most often objected to for the simple reason that they 
are the most numerous and most recent arrivals—the peculiarities of 
the Mennonites having come to be regarded as part of the natural 
conditions of the districts in which they are settled. 

The Mennonites and the Doukhobors stand in one class and the 
Galicians in quite another. The first represent isolated incidents in 
the history of the West : the Galician promises to become a permanent 
factor in its development. However obstinately the Mennonite or 
Doukhobor may be attached to their own peculiarities there is but one 
outcome. They are destined to be absorbed, because they are not 
receiving recruits. The Mennonite immigration ceased in 1880 when 
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the Imperial permission to them to emigrate was withdrawn; and 
even if they receive now a few recruits from the Mennonite settlements 
in the United States this addition will hasten rather than delay he 
evil day. Of the Doukhobors it may also be said that, however long 
they may resist Western influences, and one hopes that they will not 
be absorbed too readily, their destiny is to be absorbed. Canada has 
but a minority of this interesting group, but apparently no more will 
be allowed to leave Russia. They are eight thousand in number but 
without recruits they can leave little permanent impression on the 
country. It might be different were there mutual sympathy ; but the 
Canadian West has no canons for understanding people who will not 
eat meat, who refuse to own private property, and offer no resistance 
to personal aggression, and yet take the trouble to protest against laws 
or regulations which they do not want to obey when it is so much 
easier to ignore such laws. The West is the land of ‘“ five-meal meat- 
fed’’ men whose great aim is to acquire private property (and public 
property also when a decent excuse offers) who suffer therefore no 
invasion of their rights. The West will ultimately absorb the Douk 
hobors but the process will be a long one. 

The Mennonites after a quarter of a century are still practically a 
race apart. They have no objections to private property, like the Douk- 
hobors : they took out their homestead areas and, although, continental 
fashion, they lived in villages at first, farming the surrounding district, 
as time went on the centrifugal tendencies of pioneer life were too 
much for European customs and the villages were broken up ; and the 
settlers now live, each in the middle of his own land. They have 
proved admirable settlers and many have become wealthy. They 
adopted mixed farming from the first, and escaped the lean years 
when wheat was low and the crop a failure. But in spite of their 
relatively more marked economic character they have shown no great 
tendency to adopt Canadian ways and stand apart almost as resolutely 
as the new Doukhobors. Perhaps the chief reason of their continued 
aloofness is the tenet of their religious profession which forbids any 
dealings with the civil power. This tenet has been resolutely enforced by 
excommunication, a spiritual weapon rendered effective by the closeness 
of their settlement. They have retained the use of German, and did 
not until recently adopt the public school system; and then only 
partially. At the present day, while most of the younger generation 
are in favour of learning English, the majority of the older settlers 
understand nothing but German, and do not wish to understand any. 
thing else. They have not been able to keep as clear of politics as 
their profession demands. They have had to accept municipal institu- 
tions, and some of them vote and even hold office. Moreover, spiritual 
severity has defeated its own aim, for so many have been excommuni- 
cated for non-essentials that a new church has been formed, called the 
New Mennonites, from the ranks of the excommunicated. This is a 
more liberal body, and the partial dispersion of the Mennonites in the 
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West is due mainly to the greater enterprise of this schismatic body. 
But the liberal tendency has not yet led to intermarriage, although the 
Canadians have probably had their share in this continued isolation. 
It is probably an accident that, in 1891, there were in the population 
of Manitoba 11,976 whose fathers, and 11,979 whose mothers, were 
born in Russia. At that time the foreigners of Russian origin were 
almost exclusively German Mennonites. The census of 1891 does not 
give the number of those both whose parents were born in Russia, but 
the above coincidence is close enough to substantiate the general 
impression that there has been little intermarriage. They have kept 
themselves to themselves. Their daughters do not go out into domestic 
service and the richer members of their own community have been 
able to provide employment for those who required to work for hire. 
They also trade chiefly among themselves, and are not open to the 
levelling influences of commerce. But in spite of their exclusiveness, 
which has remained possible because six or eight thousand of them 
were settled in one solid block, they are not destined to remain a 
determining factor in national life, for they are receiving no recruits. 

The Doukhobors are the most interesting, though not the most 
important, group of foreigners in Canada. They came to the Dominion 
after having passed through great tribulations, and were féted from 
Halifax to Winnipeg. They had the great merit of being picturesque. 
But the Canadian public has rather tired of their virtues and their 
peculiarities, their peculiar virtues, and their virtuous peculiarities, and 
both in East and West there is a disposition to criticise. There is in 
the East probabiy an element of politics in_the criticism, but in the 
West the critical disposition is pretty general. As a matter of fact, 
apart from their picturesqueness, they make excellent settlers and are 
admirable producers. But the West requires more than that. It 
demands instant acceptance of Western ways and Western ideas, and 
the Doukhobors, spoiled a little by the adulation which greeted them 
on their arrival, are in no mind to abandon those characteristics 
which the Canadian public then found so admirable. Nor can any 
objection be taken to them on grounds of personal cleanliness or on 
grounds of morals. Some people have tried to twist a somewhat 
mystical objection to the registration of marriages into the practice of free 
love. No one has yet been foolish enough to suggest that their equal 
objection to registration of deaths is ground for charging them with 
being willing victims to homicidal mania. Peculiarities of practice 
they undoubtedly have, but it is not too much to say that in matters 
of conduct and religion they are a bright and shining example. 

The Mennonites are content to abstain from political affairs ; but 
the Doukhobors have already on three separate issues come into 
conflict with the political system of the country and show no dis- 
position to acquiesce. In the first place they are Quakers, and to the 
great disgust of our warlike grocers and candlestickmakers have been 
exemptel from military service. It is true that we live in Canada 
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under a theoretical liability to conscription, and there are not wanting 
persons ready to declare that no man is worthy of citizenship who 
is not willing to shoulder a musket in the country’s defence. 
Fortunately the Doukhobors do not stand alone in this exception ; and 
the judges, and ministers and college professors who are exempt, not 
by a mere revokable Order in Council but by the express terms of the 
Militia Act, must be subject to the same criticism. In the second 
place they are unwilling to conform to the regulations of the Home- 
stead Laws. The Doukhobors are communists and their communism 
is part of their religion. Private property is in their own language 
the cause of divisions, and they cannot tolerate even the slightest con- 
cession to the ways of a wicked world. It has been urged upon them 
by their English friends as well as by the Canadian officials, that while 
they must, as individuals, take out homestead areas there is nothing to 
hinder the individual, so soon as the papers are signed, transferring 
his land to the community; and it has with more or less delicacy been 
suggested to them that they are unwilling to make this compromise 
because they have no confidence in their own members. But this 
explanation is uncalled for. They are enthusiasts and determined to 
avoid the beginnings of evil. They therefore remain simple 
“squatters.” Technically the land they are cultivating might be 
‘“‘ jumped” at any moment, for it remains on the government books as 
available for settlement; but a paternal government would probably 
find some reason for refusing the enterprising individualist the right of 
entry. To such a contingency they are exposed, however, for the 
Government very naturally takes the ground that, while they will not 
prevent the formation of communistie villages, they will do nothing to 
assist in their foundation. The security which the Doukhobor has in 
the possession of his land at the present time is due to the forbearance of 
the government whose regulations they flout. In one of their settlements 
there is apparently some disposition to accept the compromise, but on 
the whole they have persisted in their refusal. Indeed their indignation 
at being asked to compromise led to an agitation, fomented apparently 
from the outside ; and they plainly in a petition accused the Canadian 
Government of bad faith, and threatened to leave the country. But with 
the agitator the agitation disappeared ; and the situation remains as it 
was. Neither the community nor the individuals own the land on 
which they are settled. One needs not to be a son of a prophet 
to predict that they cannot maintain this article of their faith. It 
is interesting to hear them say, matching a Western insolence with an 
equal Oriental arrogance, that they must obey the laws of God rather 
than those of men; but the individualist spirit of the West and the 
centrifugal tendencies of pioneer life, so remarkable a fact in American 
history, will subdue them in the end. 

The third question is more serious. They have, on purely mystical 
grounds, a decided objection to the registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths. It is probable that the religious reasons they give for 
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their objection are, in part, the outcome of their experience of personal 
registration in Russia. They have nothing to conceal, and admit 
that they will give the information if it is asked for; but they 
will not voluntarily register each event as it occurs. (I have not 
heard how they regarded the collection of Census statistics.) 
This attitude brings them into conflict, not with a long-suffering 
Dominion administration, but with the Provincial authorities, within 
whose sphere the collection of vital statistics comes. It is extremely 
probable, however, that their obstinacy will be treated with salutary 
neglect. It is a notorious fact that our vital statistics are very im- 
perfect ; and it would be ridiculous to insist on their collection against 
conscience when mere neglect is passed over without comment. Some 
sort of compromise can easily be effected with regard to births and 
deaths ; in the case of marriage licenses the Doukhobors will probably 
have to yield. 

It cannot with reason be said that these constitute serious objec- 
tions to the presence of the Doukhobors. They are departmental 
difficulties rather than social and political problems ; and such as they 
are they will lose their force in time. The leaven of the country will 
work. No doubt they will maintain their seclusion for a long time. 
They live among themselves and trade but little. They are all mechanics 
of a kind; and make and mend their own tools and implements, 
their harness, clothes, and furniture. And their customs will long 
remaina barrier. But the endis inevitable. They may add strength to 
a Slavic element in the West, but as a peculiar people they will, in 
the absence of persecution, disappear. 

The Galicians stand in quite another class. No crowd cheered 
them on their arrival: no one had a good word to say for them. They 
were dirty and poor and ignorant. They were foreigners and Slavs, 
and not at all picturesque. Their Christianity was not at all primitive. 
They have therefore been judged entirely on their own merits, and no 
one has given them sympathy or even the benefit of the doubt. They 
are present in large numbers, and new thousands arrive each year. Even 
did they not receive another recruit they would by natural increase 
remain a large element in the population. They are, therefore, not an 
incident but a force ; and it becomes a matter of importance to know 
how they stand, because, by the laws of migration, they will draw an 
increasing number of their fellow countrymen to themselves; and 
Canada must take account of the fact that a relatively large Slavic ele- 
ment has become a factor in the life of the West. 

If the Galician gives a Slavic bias to the life of the West it will 
be quite unintentionally. The intense dislike which at first they 
excited is giving way to a distant appreciation as the surrounding 
Canadiansdiscern how very apt the Galician is to accommodate himself 
to Western conditions. They do not crowd the cities and small centres 
of population. Ninety per cent. of them are settled on land. Out of 
4,400 who arrived in 1898, the Department was able to report for 1899, 
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all but 152 had taken up land, or had joined friends already settled. 
They are self dependent, and few have ever received government aid of 
any sort. Along with them are a few Bukowinians, who are not easily 
distinguished from Galicians, who have not done well,and have proved, 
so the Austrian Consul at Montreal says, thriftless and lazy, because 
they depended on government aid which had to be withdrawn. But 
the Galician proper succeeds excellently well. They prosper even on 
Red River farms, and the West could know nothing more creditable to 
them; for the Red River farm is a strip, a few rods in width, running 
five or six miles back from the river, and has survived from the days 
before Western history began. - 

The Galicians are well scattered over the country from Winnipeg to 
the mountains, although the majority are settled in the Edmonton 
district north of Calgary. But there need be no apprehension in their 
case. Even if they were settled in a solid block they would find means 
of assimilating Western ideas. There is nothing they desire so much 
as to adopt the ways of the country. They are anxious to learn 
English, and readily take service with those who can teach them what 
they require to know. They are, if anything, learning the ways of the 
country too fast, and exhibit a cosmopolitan indifference to national 
tradition which is not altogether a desirable trait of character. This 
is probably due to the strain of the Jew in them. A people that can 
shed their past as they might their garments will not prove an element 
of stability in the population. But from an economic point of view, 
and even from a trade union point of view, they are not objectionable. 
They are willing and indefatigable workers, but they have a very 
distinct consciousness of their worth as labourers, and they are not in 
the least likely to lower the current rates of wages. 

‘lwo incidents which came under my own observation will illustrate 
the readiness of the Galician to adopt Western ideas. During the 
strike of the section-men on the Canadian Pacific Railway last summer 
the Company endeavoured to fill the places of the strikers with 
Galicians. They brought down to Calgary a large number of these 
people ; but when the Galicians understood, or were made to understand, 
the situation, they refused to work, rejecting, it was currently reported, 
offers of five dollars (£1) a day. The Company promptly ejected them 
from the box cars in which they had been lodged and did not provide 
free transportation to their homes. The Galicians were thus thrown 
upon the charity of the town of Calgary, where, it so happened, there 
was considerable sympathy with the cause of the strikers. A curling 
rink was secured for their accommodation ; and there for weeks these 
despised foreigners were supported by private charity, till one by one 
they set out to walk the two hundred miles back to their farms in the 
Edmonton district. They stuck by the strikers, and the Company was 
not able to induce them to work at any price. The other incident 
arose out of the first. While they were thus housed in the curling 
rink I happened to make a call in Calgary and found my hostess 
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engaged in a discussion with a Galician who had asked for work. As 
a matter of fact there was nothing for which she required assistance ; 
but, considering that it was better that he should earn something by 
labour than live on charity, she contrived a job—weeding her garden. 
But my striking Galician wanted $1°50 and three meals, which he 
further specified should consist of bread, meat, vegetables and tea. 
Six shillings a day with three meat meals thrown in for weeding a 
garden! The stipulation regarding the meals was: the last straw, for 
my hostess was at the time suffering from the prevalent scarcity of 
female help, and was not inclined to slave through a hot summer’s day 
cooking meat and vegetables.for any Galician. But he stuck to his 
point, and went away rather than engage to work for less. I remember 
once hearing a French Canadian who could speak no English, and 
lived a rod from the boundary line, but on the Maine side, expound 
with great vehemence the doctrine of his natural right to protection 
against Canadian potatoes and hay; and I wondered that he had so 
soon learned the American spirit. But this Galician from the very 
centre of Europe who had, judging from his imperfect English, not 
been more than a year in Canada, showed an even greater capacity 
for rising to the economic occasion and adopting the standards of 
those who lived in the country. 

These incidents are striking, but they are quite typical. The 
Galician is a highly “economic” being. He came to better his position, 
not to escape persecution and secure religious freedom. He is an 
untiring worker, anxious to learn, and frugal almost to a fault. They 
buy nothing till they have the cash to pay for it, which by doing 
double work, as farmers and as labourers, they soon have. Very few 
of them were in the country before 1897 ; but in the short time that 
has elapsed many have prospered greatly and been able, not only to 
buy the most modern farm machinery, but to send money home to 
bring friends out. Here and there are exceptions, but the rule is that 
they are hardworking, independent of charity, and, in the main, 
successful. They are certainly not very popular because they are differ- 
ent and because they are dirty. But their action at Calgary created a 
certain amount of sympathy with them in the district where they are 
settled most thickly and among a class of people who have been loudest 
in criticism. Men are willing now to admit that they are ‘‘ white,” 
even if, for sanitary reasons, they may still hesitate to embrace them 
as brothers. As they succeed, as succeed they will, they will be better 
appreciated even by the local storekeeper. Frugal as they are, their 
custom has already made a difference in the trade of some Western 
Towns. The men are willing and able to work for hire, and the girls 
make excellent domestic servants. If their presence in the land helps to 
solve that eternal problem of domestic service, the Galician can count 
on the sympathy of women in the Canadian West; and, therefore, 
ultimately on a recognised place in the system of things. 

Taking into account what they have accomplished and what they 
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show definite promise of accomplishing we may say that they are satis- 
factory settlers ; and owing to their anxiety to learn English and every 
other thing that makes for success, they may easily become, at least, 
average citizens and voters. They are largely illiterate but are anxious 
to learn. No question has been raised regarding their morals and 
their crime sheet seems singularly clean. The question of citizenship 
is one far in the future, and there is no great need to hasten the time. 
What Canada needs, perhaps in East as well as in West, is workers, 
not voters. Dr. Parkin declared some years since that his native 
province of New Brunswick suffered from too much politics and too 
little business ; and if Canada is to become the country her resources, 
and her now evident opportunities, warrant us in expecting she will 
become, it will be through workers, not through voters. 

The Galician represents the largest foreign element in the West, 
and the element which will probably increase most rapidly. It is an 
element which, being very foreign, requires to be assimilated, if national 
growth is to be healthy ; but, as we have seen, the Galician is almost 
too ready to assimilate Western ideas. His presence, therefore, even 
in greatly increased numbers, does not constitute a grave problem for 
the future. He may unconsciously give a certain Slavic tinge to 
Western life, but that is by no means a foregone conclusion. For the 
Western type is very tenacious and very aggressive, and the ideal of the 
Galicians, so far as they have gone, is to conform to that type as 
quickly and as completely as possible. Joun Davipson 


LETTERS OF RAE (1796—1872) To MILL ON THE MALTHUSIAN 
DocTRINE OF POPULATION 


Introductory Note 


THESE letters, or rather parts of one long letter on various subjects, 
came into the possession of the present writer through the interest and 
kindness of a grand-nephew of Rae in Canada, and of the late Sir 

Roderick W. Cameron of New York, at whose summer residence on 
Staten Island Rae died. 

Whether a fair copy of this manuscript (undated, but apparently 
written about 1863) was ever sent to J. S. Millis not known. Mill wrote 
to Rae, at least once, but whether Rae received this letter is also not 
known. A copy of a letter written by Mill to another person, but 
concerning Rae and some of his opinions is found among the latter's 
effects. 

For the last twenty years of his life Rae lived in the Hawaiian 
Islands (where he was a minor judge, and to some extent practised 
medicine), and during the latter part of this time he became especially 
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interested in the study of the language, folk-lore and anthropological 
history of the people. It is mainly with these subjects that the re- 
mainder of his letter to Mill is concerned. 

Rae wrote to Mill primarily for the purpose of asking his opinion in 
regard to the publication of his philological and sociological studies ; 
but he also sought his advice in regard to bringing out some short works 
on the main subjects of economic theory. It is his explanation of his 
views on one of these heads (the only one more than touched upon) 
which is now for the first time put in print. 

These two letters, so called, have been made up by putting together 
scattered passages of various versions found in manuscript form. 
Where the main parts are joined is indicated by a capital A; and 
shorter interpolations by a capital I; places where a few words are 
omitted are indicated by asterisks; words added in the editing are put 
in brackets. Liberty has been taken in regard to punctuation and 
paragraphing. 

The present writer has recently lived for some months in a tropical 
country of Spanish America, where the vital conditions of the people 
are much the same as those described by Rae as existing in the Hawaii 
of his time. The country referred to is a fertile one capable, without 
advance of the arts, of supporting a large population. Indeed ac- 
cording to Las Casas, it did once have a large population— 2,000,000 
at the time of the first Spanish conquest. It has now less than 400,000. 
The population as a whole is stationary: the pure blooded native race 
is dying out. Every year it is becoming increasingly difficult to get 
labour for the plantations. 

The cause of this state of things, which lies on the surface, is the 
great mortality among children, mostly from ignorance, but also largely 
from wilful neglect. The cause which lies deeper is that the people 
have lost heart, that they have become, as is perfectly apparent, a 
broken-spirited race, probably by reason of the original and repeated 
conquests—the last dragoonading after an Indian uprising (as distin- 
guished from the numerous rebellions fomented by the upper political 
classes) took place no longer ago than 1883— and also by reason of the 
imposition of an alien civilisation in government and religion. 

Apparently Rae goes to the heart of the matter, both as regards the 
decay of native races and the decline of high civilisations, with his new 
principle of the ‘effective desire of offspring,’ based upon “ social 
instincts,” in which the joy of life is the prime element. The present 
writer believes that everywhere in history and present experience 
evidence can be found to support his thesis. A certain light-hearted- 
ness and self respect and courage, leading to marriage for the purpose 
of having a family (destroyed utterly in the case of semi-civilised races 
where religions, traditions and tribal organisations are broken), is 
necessary te the increase of population, and even to the maintenance 
of existing numbers. When these feelings are lost—and they may be 
lost in any other people under the sting of political disaster, the shame 
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of diminishing national prestige, and under the naturally growing im- 
material burdens and ennui of civilised life—there will be no more 
that tendency (on the side of population, not on the side of production) 
to “pressure of population on the means of subsistence” which 
Malthus to the end regarded as a constant factor in human progress. 
Rae’s point is neither the ‘vice and misery” of the “positive 
check” of the first version of the Malthusian doctrine; nor the con- 
scious ‘‘ moral restraint” of the ‘‘ preventive check” of the second 
version. On page 96 of his Principles of Political Economy (1834), he 
seems to have accepted Malthus’s teaching uncritically. In these letters 
he has advanced beyond that position; he essentially modifies the 


Malthusian theory. 
C. W. MIxtTEr. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


First Letter. 


I do not know that I differ very much from Malthus on the pop- 
ulation question. * * * Still I think he scarcely states it fairly. The 
view he takes is precisely similar to that of the elder Mirabeau. He 
assimilates Man to the lower animals which is not correct. You will 
see the [physical] distinction stated in the Memorabilia where Socrates 
is showing the superiority of Man. There is besides this, a radical 
difference in that the one is guided by mere instinct, the other by 
reason, [by] fancy, [and by] (I) that changeful thing we call moral 
feeling (I). Malthus, indeed, puts down vice as one of the checks, but 
this scarcely covers the whole ground. 

In reality the rapid diminution of population by which empires 
have become extinct is a very curious subject on which I suspect we 
are apt sometimes to take one-sided views because we only see one 
side, now, in the present phases of civilisation. Were you where I 
am, you would find it more of a puzzle than it strikes you to be in 
Great Britain. 

I suppose it will be allowed that many vicious practices have been 
put down among the natives here. I may give you a list of some of 
them. There were no permanent marriages ; parties separated when- 
ever they chose. When a woman married, she married the whole 
family of brothers. So much was this the case, that they have yet no 
name for father distinct from uncle. She married, too, the friend of 
her husband; I mean his particular friend, as among the Greeks 
Aristogiton and Harmodious—a relation once in high honour here. 
Then child murder was very frequent. There are many women still 
alive who have killed six or eight of their offspring. All this has been 
put down. Then there were constant and murderous wars. These 
have ceased. Epidemic diseases sweeping off multitudes are also 
among the traditions. Notwithstanding all this, in the joyous 
existence of those days vitality had a spring that brought up in 
exuberance a youthful population to fill up every gap. Now the race - 
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are dying away in a peaceful and fertile land which everywhere for 
two hours daily labour gives a man abundance for himself and a large 
family, 

Ask a native why this is, and he will tell you that if in old times 
a woman wished for a family and had not one by her then partner, 
brothers of course included, she changed till she had her desire ful- 
filled. The same way with the man. Now single pairs are tied 
together for life, whether they suit or do not suit each other. There 
was another thing, also, which they are not so ready to tell of, but 
which doubtless had its effect. When a chief, or man raised any way 
above the common level, saw a child whom he thought might grow up 
to be a desirable woman, he signified his wishes to. the parents and 
she was uniformly preserved intact for him. When she became of 
sufficient age, he cohabited with her for a day or two and perhaps she 
became one of his wives. There is no such thing as an intact girl 
now. 

Admitting for argument’s sake that these things cover the whole 
ground (which they do not, but leave a considerable vacancy), and we 
have a positive diminution of what we call vice, followed by an equal 
diminution of population. Capt. Cook reckoned the population of 
these Islands 800,000. It is now not more than 70,000; mainly 
because there are so many barren marriages. It requires, I think, 
some straining of terms to bring this state of things to be comprehended 
within Malthusian principles. The difficulty may, in my opinion, be 
said to arise from man’s being the child of art, of phantasy, and of 
reason full of freaks,—-the inferior animals of nature. Though this 
also, like all attempts to solve intricate problems by curt sayings, is 
also false; for, as ‘‘ all nature is but art unknown to thee,” so all art 
is but nature. 

However, as I have said, I have little thought of writing on this 
question, because the English mind is not given to what would be 
termed abstract or curious speculation ; and the Essay on Population 
does somehow or other embrace the whole question,—though viewing 
it, as I think, somewhat on one side. Should a day arrive, which I 
think not impossible, when population is actually diminishing, then the 
nonperfection of the actual state of things will be an astounding 
question, and a cry will arise like that which the disasters of Sevasto- 
pol have made to be uttered and men will see that they have been 
blind. Then, also, they will exclaim against blind guides, though these 
guides have not been so very blind. The nation where men do not 
wish for children, is on the borders of a gulf that may swallow it up; 
for, if they take one step more, they may cease to have them. 

You tell me, perhaps, of the benign influence of Christianity. 
Well, here the population are all Christians, and the very girls who 
are but so-so are every day searching for texts to expound next Sun- 
day before the congregation. You think this monstrous, incredible. 
How can they, you say. reconcile their conduct with their professions ? 
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How—let me ask you—does a London baker who mixes his sour and 
sweet flour and corrects the compound with this and that drug, go to 
church and hope to be saved? In his heart he confesses he sins, but 
it is a very venial sin, and he is no worse than his neighbours. Well, 
that is the way of thinking of this people. Try as I have done to 
bring them to a juster sense of things by having recourse to Scripture, 
and they turn the tables on you and quote more passages in favour of 
charity, for they are great Bible readers, than I can for chastity. Now 
they hold us whites to be monstrously deficient in the former virtue, 
which to do them justice they are not. They think these sort of 
transgressions, especially in females, very venial. They are directly 
Opposite to us in this respect and give physical reasons for it. They 
blame the male if any one. . . . Here a woman may confess to the 
sin, but she thinks no shame; on the contrary, she rather glories in 
the number of her lovers. 


I am tempted to give you an instance. A young girl of fifteen, 
not more, used often to come to me asking me to marry her. Iam 
often besieged this way,—such is the fashion. One day she was 


sitting with some of her companions playing cards, and in an inter- 
lude of the game I asked her how many lovers she had had, kané, the 
expression is not ambiguous, and [she at once] began numbering them 
on her fingers. She had got the length of perhaps a dozen, when she 
became puzzled and gave it up, and throwing her hands over her head 
with as innocent like a laugh as you would wish to see, exclaimed “ I 
can’t, I forget, a million perhaps—‘ he miliona paha.’ ” 

The sister of this girl, no better than she, was lately drowned. 
Her father and mother, church members of high standing, came to my 
house to meet a missionary from Lahaina. They were lamenting their 
daughter, and describing her Christian graces, and were comforted 
with assurances of her having gone to a better place. Sure enough, 
both women were to be seen, in storm or fair, brushing through the 
grass at early dawn to go to prayer meeting, and both would have 
thought it wrong to eat meat without saying grace. Everything has two 
sides. Yetthisispre-eminently aChristianland if you consult missionary 
publications ; and assuredly in the amount of contributions to the church 
and to christianising other lands, inthe attendance on public worship, in 
the verbal knowledge of the Bible, inthe number of schools, and in some 
other respects, such as the rarity of crimes of violence, it contrasts favour- 
ably with Europe and even America, and a stranger might be imposed 
on. Still there is this great rottenness at the core. 

(A) You think this abominable and are inclined to blame the 
missionaries. They are but men and are inclined to hold up the fair 
side. Yet they know, they cannot fail to know, the real state of things. 
I have had many proofs of this. 

In my days of school keeping, when I first landed, I had occasion 
to consult a lady, the wife of a missionary, how I was to conduct my- 
self in a certain emergency. She candidly advised me to make no use-, 
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less fuss [which] would break up my school,—that the girls were all 
bad, every one of them. (A) I assure you, [she continued], when I 
think of what old and young are, I cannot see what all this is to come 
to. My pillow is wet every night with bitter tears as I pray that their 
hearts may be changed, and I feel that this daily struggle, with 
thoughts that overwhelm me, is shortening my days. Subsequent 
events confirmed all this very estimable woman said, even as to her 
own fate, for she died a few years afterwards, a victim, I do believe, 
to distress of mind. (A) I am persuaded that the missionaries know 
that a large proportion of their incomes is derived from what we 
would call the wages of prostitution. Yet they say nothing; and if 
attacked, turn round on the white men and accuse them as the cause 
of the evil. Certainly these are generally a set of scamps —run-away 
sailors and escaped convicts—but the evil is deeper. One cause of 
this is their diminished desire for children. They cannot welcome 
their offspring to a joyous and proud existence as of old. 

This brings me back to what I set out from—the danger of that 
feeling. So fell Rome—Christian Rome. All the eloquence of the 
Fathers (and they were eloquent, though after a fashion of their own) 
could not bring back that hallowed feeling of the blissfulness of [earlier 
times]. (A) The dark cloud of despotism overshadowed them; a 
coward fear of death haunted them. They had no genuine pleasure 
in contemplating creatures coming into a state of being like their 
own. The pure joys of the domestic hearth had vanished. In its 
stead they sought to lose the present sense of evil by grasping at 
every vanity within their reach, and in this wild struggle after every 
exciting enjoyment drained or poisoned the springs of life. The 
history of-the downfall of the Roman Empire, in my opinion, turns 
on the population question and its concomitants—on the low effective 
desire of offspring and on the ence necessari[ly] low effective desire 
of accumulation. 


Second Letter. 


It is impossible with propriety publicly to discuss the question of 
population. Hence, perhaps, what I conceive to be the failure of 
Malthus. As a philosophical question it must be taken in its whole 
length and breadth ; if any particular be shirked it is weak and the 
conclusions consequently uncertain. We must enter on it in a temper 
indicated by the saying of Bacon. The sun shines on all places and is 
not himself contaminated by the filth of any. So discussed it might, 
in my opinion, run somehow thus. 

Man is an animal, - As such he must have the capacity of propagating 
his species else his existence would be limited to the individual. He 
must have the power also of multiplying his numbers, else accidents 
would diminish and ultimately destroy the race. In these respects he 
agrees with the inferior animals. . . . The inferior animals, however, 
do not know the consequences of the act; and so, led on by pleasure, 
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may be said to be under the necessity of multiplying. Man, knowing 
the consequences of the act, may be induced to refrain and hence 
has the power of reducing the numbers or annihilating the race. 
Were all mankind, for instance, to adopt the principles of the com- 
munity of Shakers, men would universally perish from off the earth 
with this generation. 

But man differs further from the inferior animals in this, that he 

... may refrain from procreation without diminution, or without 
material diminution, of sensual enjoyment ; and so his numbers may 
indefinitely decrease. Socrates in the Memorabilia is made to tell his 
sons, when enumerating the benefits he had conferred on them, that 
the act of begetting them was a sacrifice on his part of other and better 
pleasures. 

But man may in this be restrained by what we may shortly call 
reason or by revelation. These determine certain acts to be vicious; 
but then they vary in their decisions. The severer casuists condemn 
all sexual enjoyments that do not immediately tend to procreation. 
And, indeed, unless stopping at this point, [it] is impossible for mere 
reason to assign another—all being equally against nature if we take 
the inferior animals as representatives of her. The question becomes 
complicated from the fact of the sexual embrace being one of the 
strongest means of conciliating and confirming the sentiment of love 
between the parties. A woman of any refinement of feeling yields 
only to this sentiment: she would be shocked by being regarded as a 
mere machine for producing children. Christianity preaches certain 
precepts, but how few walk by them. In general you find men pursuing 
conduct which in some respects accords, in others is at variance 
with these ; excusing sins they feel inclined to by damning those they 
have no mind to. It is impossible, therefore, to predict what its 
precise influence may be on any people. 

Practically, the population question seems to me to turn on what I 
might call the effective desire of offspring. This runs parallel with 
the effective desire of accumulation (for at bottom they spring from 
similar causes) but often outruns it. That is to say, if there be no 
effective desire of offspring, the accumulative principle [generally] falls ; 
but the effective desire of offspring may exist where the effective 
desire of accumulation is small. The reason is that the desire of 
offspring is regulated, like some other things, by certain sentiments 
pervading the society, which we may term instincts of society. We 
have nearly as great difficulty in assigning causes for these, as for the 
instincts of animals. We may rest on this, without attempting to go 
further,—that these in any particular species of animal and in any 
particular society conduce to their respective well-being in some 
particular phase of their existence. What reason can we, for 
instance, give for visiting with such terrible penalties the transgression 
of a young woman and being so very lenient to the man? The New 
Testament condemns both alike ; the Old is more lenient to the woman. 
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The Hawaiians are quite opposite to us. For plain physical reasons 
they lay the blame, if blame there be, on the man. So when a girl 
was tabooed for a chief, if there was a fault the woman escaped [but] 
the man was put to death. These people would think our procedure 
cruel and barbarous to a degree. 

Again, in European Society and in well regulated minds, the inter- 
course between males is regarded with horror and is not to be spoken 
of. We shrink, as we say, instinctively from the subject. And this 
is true; it is an instinct. True, it is forbidden in Scripture; but 
the feeling is, I think, equally strong with those who are sceptical as 
to the Bible. The feeling among the Greeks was opposite. As for 
woman, they said, she knows nothing of true love. The influence of 
this way of thinking on their national character is a curious problem. 
I believe it had much to do with that sudden bursting forth of that 
blaze of intellectual greatness, which burnt so bright and shone so 
far, and also with the quick degeneracy of the race. Whatever abases 
woman ultimately degrades man, for we must have two parents. 

(A) In the inferior animals instincts are capable of being modified 
and changed. Thus the shepherd dog and the pointer are from the 
same stock. They are born with separate instincts derived from the 
training of their progenitors [and] often scarce require the aid of 
education to perfect them. It seems the same with the social in- 
stincts. They seem hammered into the race by repeated strokes often 
after it has been softened in the furnace of affliction. Thus with the 
half-breeds on these Pacific Islands. It is remarkable, here in Hawaii, 
that marriages between half-breeds are very rarely prolific. The 
whites generally assert that they cannot be so, more than can a race 
be propagated from mules. The opinion, of course, is absurd, but 
marks the universality of the circumstance that has given rise to it. 
In fact, I know of but one exception, the case of a half-white twice 
married and having children by both women; but he had passed his 
youth in England. This rather proves the rule, the cause of which 
is the greater licentiousness of the half-caste. Now the same race at 
Pitcairn’s Island are quite prolific, having overstocked it. Their his- 
tory, as you are aware, is this.—Adulteries, drunkenness and other 
disorders threatened them with destruction. The fate staring them 
in the face changed their character and gave to them social instinets 
preservative of the race. In the inferior animals we find that a race 
of more vigorous instincts destroys a weaker. It isthe same in societies. 

(A) I am getting tedious, and yet I am not, I fear, explaining 
my ideas sufficiently to be intelligible. I cannot within any reason- 
able bounds tell you how I conceive these social instincts germ- 
inate, flourish, and die; and how the effective desire of offspring 
lives and dies with them. It is an important chapter of what I con- 
ceive to be the real philosophy of History which has not yet been 
written. I shall, however, put down one or two examples which 
may serve to show the drift of my reasoning. 
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Compare the pagan north with Christian Rome—the Roman Empire 
just Christian[ised]. These barbarians of the north, especially the 
Germans, were warriors such as the earth has not elsewhere seen. 
They rushed to battle as to a joyous revel; they reckoned death a 
trifle when compared with the slightest spot on their good name. 
Hence were they prodigal of life. Hence on the battle-field or in 
duels they mostly perished young. Hence the necessity for a supply 
of youthful warriors. Hence all the social instincts tending to the 
fecundity of the race were carried amongst them to the highest pitch. 
Hence their love of offspring. They welcomed them to their own bold, 
free, glorious life and to a death if glorious not to be lamented. Hence 
the severe chastity of men and women, and the high rank which 
the latter assumed. There was nothing of what we call vice 
among them, unless in the number of wives which the great men had— 
which the greater proportion of women justified, and of which a curious 
survival remains in the left-handed marriages of German princes. Con- 
sider that for a thousand years these wars had been going on; that 
tribes were continually being exterminated and new ones springing up ; 
that in this game those in which the supply of young warriors was 
most plentiful, had the best chance and would in the long run win; 
[whereas] those in which any sexual vice prevailed would be weeded 
out by the sword, and you will see the process must have had great 
results. It was hence that the north became the officina gentium. 

(A) |Finally I wish to urge that whatever,] therefore, goes to 
weaken or destroy those social instincts which tend to generate 
love of offspring, is a crime against society. In this respect I think 
the English poor laws have operated very injuriously ; and you will 
pardon me for saying that the notion they are a proof of high civi- 
lisation and the cramming them down the unwilling throat of Scotland 
and Ireland, seems to me a piece of egregious John Bullism. I know 
nothing of England personally, but I think I have observed among 
English emigrants to North America of the labouring class, that the 
family affections are feebler than among any other people. From this 
and other symptoms, [ apprehend the condition of the masses there is 
very unsatisfactory. When men begin to think children a burden, they 
may wish not to have them, and then it needs but a step to their 
ceasing to have them. All depends on public sentiment—the 
manifestation of social instincts. 

In the middle and higher classes there are men who are recognised 
as not marrying men. Now though all the world knows—to use the 
expression of Mrs. Willson to Morton in Scott’s Tales of my Landlord— 
that if they do not marry they must do worse, yet the world in the 
main thinks they are right. Suppose that some national disaster press- 
ing severely on the people should produce among the lower orders a 
class of no family men and no family women and that legal or illegal 
unions should be formed on that understanding, what would be the 
consequence ? All social vices are contagious. For my own part I 
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should not be surprised at any enormity getting a root and spreading 
fast and far among the masses. A little learning is a dangerous 
thing. * * * 

But I must have done without saying half my mind on this?subject. 
Our social instincts are Germanic and hence the pressing of population 
on the means of subsistence ; but they may change. 


THE EcoNnoMIc LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR 1901 


THE war has absorbed the time and attention of Parliament this 
year to an extent greater even than the last, and the legislation ‘‘ out- 
put’’ is very small in consequence, smaller than for many years. 
Three hundred Bills! were submitted to Parliament during last session, 
but only 40 received the Royal assent. The annual average number 
of public acts passed in the last ten years has been 62; and this 
apparently large number is not by any means a modern innovation. 
The annual average for the ten years prior to 1837 was 91, and from 
1837 to 1847 was as high as 115. Further, with one exception, the 
statutes actually passed have not been of great economic importance, 
though several of the Bills which failed to secure acceptance embodied 
economic changes of very considerable moment, e.g., Mr. Purvis’s Pure 
Beer Bill. 

Following the custom of previous years we will deal first with 
I. Acts applicable to the Empire at large. As was natural on the 
demise of a Sovereign whose reign had extended over so many years 
as that of the late Queen, the legal and financial position of the Crown 
has required some readjustment. The first point demanding attention 
was the exact effect of the death of the Sovereign on the holders of 
office: and by a short Act of two Sections (c. 5), it was provided that 
“The holding of any office under the Crown, whether within or 
without His Majesty’s dominions, shall not be affected, nor shall any 
fresh appointment thereto be rendered necessary by the demise of the 
Crown.” At Common Law the death of the Sovereign terminated all 
proceedings as well as vacating all offices: indeed, up till the reign of 
Edward I. the King’s Peace was suspended on the death of one 
monarch till the accession of the next, and offenders enjoyed a curious 
impunity in consequence. Parliament, being in theory summoned to 
advise the King, ceased to exist on the death of the monarch who had 
summoned it: this was remedied by two acts, the first of which (7, 8 
Will. III. c. 15) provided that Parliament should continue in existence 
for six months after the Sovereign’s death, and the second (37 
Geo. III. c. 127) that if the death happened when Parliament was 


1 See Legislation of the Past Session, Times, Oct. 15, 1901. 
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dissolved that the previcus Parliament should revive for six months 
unless again dismissed before the end of that period by the new King. 
Similarly previous acts had prolonged the duration of office-holders’ 
tenure for six and then for eighteen months: the present act provides 
that in future the death of the Crown shall make no difference to 
them, and no actual extension of time will be required. 

The Royal Titles Act (c. 15), also of only two Sections, allows the 
King “‘ with a view to the recognition of His Majesty’s Dominions 
beyond the Seas,” to make within six months, by Royal Proclamation, 
‘“‘such addition to the style and titles at present appertaining to the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom and its Dependencies as to 
His Majesty may seem fit.” It will be noticed that the actual title 
to be assumed is not mentioned in the Act, following the precedent in 
1876, though the omission gave rise to considerable discussion: it was 
stated in the House of Lords that the new title the King intended to 
assume in addition to that already borne to us—‘‘and of all the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas,”’ King, ete. 

The Civil List Act revises all the charges and allowances of the 
Royal Purse. As in the case of Geo. III. and subsequent Sovereigns 
the hereditary Revenues of the Crown are again surrendered to the 
nation, and in return “ His Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Commons of the United Kingdom, have freely and voluntarily resolved 
—that there shall, during the present reign and a period of six months 
afterwards, be paid for the King’s Civil List the yearly sum of 
£470,000:” the analogous sum voted to her late Majesty was 
£385,000. In addition to the £470,000 granted to the King for life, con- 
siderable grants are made to other members of the Royal Family, e.7., 
to the Prince of Wales £20,000 and to the Princess 10,000. The King’s 
grant is appropriated as follows: Privy Purse 110,000, of which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that £33,000 would in fact be given 
to the Queen ;! this is a very substantial increase, even allowing for 
the deduction of £33,000, on the Privy Purse of Queen Victoria, which 
only amounted to £60,000; household salaries and allowances account 
for £125,800; household expenses for £193,000; works take £80,000 ; 
Royal Bounty £13,200; and there remains unappropriated £8,000. 
Whatever the view taken as to the origin of the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown and as to the Constitutional maxim, that the King should 
‘live of his own,” it is interesting to note that the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown, which in the year of the late Queen’s Accession amounted 
to no more than £245,000 a year, £240,000 from Crown lands and 
£5,000 from minor sources of income, amounted in 1900 to £452,000, 
£420,000 from the Crown lands and £32,000 from the minor hereditary 
revenues ; and the income from these sources is increasing owing to 
the falling in of leaseholds.? Consequently, according to the calcula- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, no more than £33,000 out 
of the complete total of £543,000 voted in Royal grants, will during 
1 Hansard, Vol. 94 p., 1508. Hansard, Vol. 93, p. 1213. 
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the next sixteen years fall on the taxpayer. Interesting figures of com- 
parative cost were also submitted to the House of Commons,! showing 
that out of thirteen European nations the grant voted in England 
comes fifth in order of size; those of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and 
Italy being all larger in amount. It is difficult, however, to be sure 
that the comparative figures are worked out entirely on the same 
basis. The tradesmen’s bills of the Royal Household are audited by 
a special officer appointed by the Treasury in accordance with the 
Civil List Audit Act of 1816. 

With regard to other matters of finance a loam of 11 millions 
was authorised for the War on December 15th, 1900 (cap. i, 64 
Vict., Sess. 2), and a further loan of 60 millions was authorised on 
August 17th, 1901 (c. 12). Provision is made for the Annual Army 
Establishment (1 Ed. vii, c. 2), and for amending the law as to 
Yeomanry and Militia (c. 14). Over 6 millions are voted this year 
for Naval Works (c. 39) in continuation of the Naval Works Act 
of 1896, of this over a million going to Gibraltar and Keyham re- 
spectively ; and another 6 millions is voted for military works (c. 40), 
£750,000 for defence works, 4 millions for barracks, and over a million 
for ranges. Certain Acts of the Colonial legislatures of New South 
Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia, as to the validity of which 
doubts had arisen, are formally confirmed. 

II. With regard to measures affecting the three Kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, the chief beyond all comparison is 
the Factory and Workshop Act (c. 2, 64 Vict. Sess. 2). This not 
only secures a much needed codification of the numerous existing 
Factory Acts (especially the Factory and Workshop Act of 1878,2 and 
the Amending Acts of 1883, 1889, 1891, and 1897), but makes con- 
siderable changes in the law as well. The Act was passed. in a some- 
what curious way. Two Bills were introduced, one being an Amend- 
ing Bill, and the other a Consolidating Bill, so that the fate of the 
second should not be jeopardized by that of the first. The two were 
fused by the standing Committee on Trade, and the Bill just managed 
to secure the Royal assent, having only come up to the House of Lords 
on Aug. 14. The time allowed for the passage of the Bill was none 
too long, and the curious fiasco over the Laundry Clause was unsatis- 
factory: had more time been allowed for discussion in the Lords, 
probably an amendment would have been passed on the subject. As 
it stands the 104th section of the new Act forbids the Act to apply to 
“any laundry in which the only persons employed are inmates of any 
prison—or inmates of any institution*conducted in good faith for 
religious or charitable purposes.”—It was this latter Clause that 
caused all the difficulty, it being insisted that conventual laundries 


| Hansard, Vol. 94, p. 1300. 

* For a history of factory legislation during last Century, commencing with Peel’s 
Act of 1802, See Knceyclop. Brit., Vol. viii, p. 844 ; with ‘‘ Factory Acts,” Times, Oct. 
26, 1901. 
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should be excepted, though, as Mr. Balfour said in debate, ‘‘ very good 
people sometimes do very bad things.” The Act contains ten main 
parts and 163 sections; the headings of the ten parts indicate pretty 
clearly the scope of the Act, viz., health and safety, employment, 
education, dangerous and unhealthy industries, home-work, particulars 
of work and wages, administration, legal proceedings, and a supple- 
mentary portion arranging for the application of the Act to the Crown, 
to Scotland, and to Ireland. The Chief new provisions in the Act are 
as follows :—Sec. 11. ‘‘ Every steam boiler for generating steam in a 
factory or workshop, or in any place to which any provisions of this 
Act apply,” must have a proper gauge and be examined by a com- 
petent person once every fourteen months. The section does not, 
however, apply to railway engines. Every factory and workshop 
where more than forty persons are employed, built within or after a 
recent date, must be inspected by the District Council to see if there 
be proper means of escape from fire, and the authorities must have 
a certificate from the Council that their premises are sufficiently pro- 
vided with proper means of escape: and the District Council may 
make bye-laws providing for means of escape (Sec. 15). By Sec. 24, 
work for women and young persons is never to be longer than from 6 to 
6 or 7 to 7, and if it commences at 6 on Saturdays it must end an 
hour sooner than was required by the old law. In no case is a woman 
to be employed after 12.30 (instead of 1 p.m.). No child under twelve 
(which is a year’s gain) may be employed either in a factory or work- 
shop unless lawfully so employed at the commencement of the Act 
(Sec. 62). Further, the powers of the Home Office to make regula- 
tions for dangerous trades are very greatly increased, and the Secretary 
of State is, subject to the provisions of the Act, to make “such 
regulations as appear to him to be reasonably practicable and to meet 
the necessities of the case’’—a terse limitation which hardly seems 
to have been borne in mind in the case of the proposed Home Office 
regulations for the Potteries. 

The Finance Act (c. 7) provides that the increased customs duty 
on tea, amounting in all to 6d. per lb., as imposed in 1900, shall be 
continued, and also the additional customs duties imposed on tobacco, 
beer, and spirits. Income tax is, by Section 12, fixed at 1s. 2d. 

There are two important changes: Section 2 imposes an entirely 
new duty on sugar which, since 1874, has gone untaxed altogether, 
and Section 3 imposes the duty of 1s. per ton on exported coal, which 
raised so much discussion in the House of Commons. In spite of th 
great outcry of the coalowners at the time, there is no evidence so 
far that the trade has been at all dislocated in consequence of the 
Act. 

By the Stamp Act of 1891, no time (as opposed to voyage) policies 
of marine insurance were to be valid for more than twelve months. 
Continuation clauses had been common, but these were decided during 
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this very year to be illegal. The present act allows a form of con- 
tinuation elause provided an extra 6d. is paid on the policy. 

III. Of Acts affecting England and Ireland alone, the Larceny Act 
is the only one calling for comment. That remedies a serious flaw in 
the criminal law to which attention has of late, in the case of several 
defaulting solicitors, been attracted. When bonds and other securities 
were deposited with solicitors, agents and others, and the latter 
absconded, they could only be made liable by the old law provided 
the original deposit were accompanied by ‘“‘ directions in writing :”’ if 
the deposit was verbal the defaulter could not be made liable; this 
loophole for the criminal is luckily now stopped. 

IY. Of the exclusively English Acts, the chief is the education 
Act, which allows the Borough and County Councils, as a tem- 
porary measure, to sanction, for a year, if they please, the advanced 
work of the School Boards, which had been declared by the Cockerton 
judgment to be illegal, so far as they were conducted with the rate- 
payers’ money. The measure was admittedly only a temporary make- 
shift till the Government could bring in their completer Bill promised 
this year: and the Councils have refused, consequently, to undertake 
the responsibility, weakly thrust on them by the Government, of 
vetoing any of the Higher Grade Schools and their work. 

MontaGve Bartow 


THE “ RESTAURANT CoOPERATIF DU QUARTIER LATIN ”’ 


Ix October last nearly all the Paris newspapers celebrated the 
opening of the cooperative restaurant for students of the Paris Uni- 
versity, devoting to the subject some very encouraging articles. During 
the last three months it has met with growing success; so much so 
that it became necessary recently to double the size of the dining 
saloon, and to increase the Company’s capital. 

The Society owes its rise to the initiative of M. Hayem, a student 
in his first year, and followed on a lecture given by the writer in the 
College of the Sorbonne. Its organisation proved a laborious task, as 
there was some difficulty both in collecting the necessary capital of 
35,000 frs. (£1,400), and in finding a convenient as well as a suitable 
locality. The students showed little eagerness to buy shares, and the 
landlords were indisposed to let their houses to noisy tenants, and 
fearful of not being paid. Nevertheless after a year’s negotiation, and 
thanks above all to the efforts of the professors of the University of 
Paris, we were enabled to secure about 25,000 frs. (£1,000), and to find 
an admirably situated locality (rue du Sommerard 14) nearly opposite 
the Collége de France and the Sorbonne. 

Directly it was opened the students flocked to it and began to buy 
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shares. At the present time the original capital (35,000 frs.) is fully 
covered, and is to be raised to 50,000 frs. (£2,000) to meet the demands 
of numbers of students already registered. 

In its present state of enlargement it accommodates 50 tables, each 
seating four persons, and it would be a very simple matter to provide 
from 600 to 700 meals a day. As it is they give over 500 although the 
enlargement is of very recent date. 

Meals are served d la carte, that is to say each person is free to 
choose from the menu of the day such dishes as he prefers. Prices 
range from 50 centimes for meat, grilled or roasted; 40 ¢. for ragoiits, 
or fish; 30c. for vegetables; sweets, 20c.; bread costs from 5c. to 
10 c., according to size; and wine, 15c. the carafon (}-litre—something 
under half a pint, English measure). If a table-napkin is required 
this is provided at an extra charge of 5c., and the consumer has a 
numbered pigeonhole in which he can reserve it for his own use during 
several days. Tips and fees are strictly prohibited even on New 
Year’s Day. No brandy or other spirits are served. 

In short, for 1 fr. 25¢. (one shilling) one can have an excellent 
meal. In fact, the average price is even lower than this figure, for it 
varies from 1 fr. 10¢. to lfr.15¢. There is not a restaurant in Paris 
which can offer to students food of good quality at this price. Even 
in the much frequented Bouillon Duval restaurants the prices for the 
same dishes are nearly double. 

The shares are 25 frs. (£1) each, but the student is only required to 
pay one-tenth of this sum (2 frs. 50c.) per month, and as a matter of 
fact this plan is adopted by most of them. At the same time we 
naturally look to non-academic capitalists to buy up fully paid shares. 

A certain number of shares have been placed gratuitously at the 
service of extremely poor students, by the gift of some generous 
donors. 

The restaurant is open to none but student-members, although 
a student-member may take a guest on condition that he does not 
make habitual use of this privilege. 

The Society does not actually make a profit, but only covers its 
expenses, which are considerable, rent, lighting, and the wages of the 
staff amounting to something over 100 frs. (£4) a day. It will be 
readily understood that it is not easy to cover expenses in providing 
meals at 1ld. a head! Nevertheless, as soon as we can give 600 meals 
a day, the returns will be enough not only to cover general expenses, 
but to yield a dividend—at least we hope so. If there is a dividend it 
will, in conformance with cooperative rules, be equally distributed 
among the consumers, not at the rate of individual expenditure, but 
according to the number of meals taken by each member. 

The principal difficulty will be the holidays. During three or four 
months the restaurant will be almost entirely deserted, while the 
general expenses suffer no diminution. Possibly the restaurant may 
then be opened to foreign students, who come in fair numbers during 
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their holidays and in particular for the Summer meetings organised by 
the Alliance Frangaise.! 

We hope that the ‘‘ Restaurant Coopératif”’ of the Quartier Latin 
will not only provide for its young patrons more wholesome food and 
at a cheaper rate than that which they were hitherto able to get, but 
also, and particularly, that it will teach them the social and practical 
value of cooperation, and that they will thereby be enabled to con- 
tribute later on in the most effective manner to the cooperative 
movement in France. 

This initial example has indeed already generated the idea of 
another similar institution, bearing the somewhat ambitious title of 
“La Cité Coopérative Universitaire,” the object of which is to provide 
both board and lodging for students. This establishment has some 
affinity with the ‘‘ Town and Gown Association” at Edinburgh, the 
origin of which was inspired by Professor Patrick Geddes. 

Cu. GIDE 


A Fiscan ANOMALY 


Dvurinc the debate on the Budget Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
when challenged by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to offer an alter- 
native to the Sugar Duty, suggested that ‘“‘ something might be done 
to lay hands upon a large part of the increase in value of licensed- 
houses.” The Chancellor, although refusing to adopt the suggestion, 
admitted the need of reform ; ‘‘ any one who looked into the matter 
would find that the scale of license-duties was an anomalous scale, and 
one which required readjustment.” How anomalous it really is may 
best be understood from a table giving the present scale, with a 
column showing the ratio of the duty to the annual value of the 
house. (I omit the alternate figures.) 


Value. Duty. Percentage. 
Under £10 £4 10 O 45 and over 
£15 to 20 § 0-0 60 to 40 

25... 30 14 +6 0 56 ,, 46 

40 ,, 50 20 0 0 50 ,, 40 
100 ,, 200 30 0 O 30.,, 15 
300 ,, 400 40 0 O 13... 10 
600 ,, 700 . 600 0 0 9.258 
700 or over 60 0 O 8 and under 
2000 60 0 O 3 


1 There is also in Paris a restaurant founded by Russian students of both sexes, 
which exhibits in the highest degree the cooperative spirit, inasmuch as the student- 
members of the association take it in turns to do the waiting and wash up the 
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The result may be illustrated by the following comparison : 


100 houses at £16, pay £800 
10 C,, » £160, ,, £300 
a ,, £1600, ,, £60 


It will be observed that while the ratio on houses worth less than 
£50 a year is about 40 per cent., above £100 the duty only increases 
by £5 on each successive £100, and actually ceases to increase after 
£700. The reason for this was, no doubt, that in former years, e.g. 
in the coaching days, most of the annual value of inns above £50 was 
represented by stabling and guest-rooms. That, however, is no longer 
the case, and there are many prosperous public-houses in the big 
towns, worth £500 a year and more, which have no stabling and very 

‘few guest-rooms. The reason for the regressive graduation has there- 
fore vanished. 

Strange though this system may be, the duties levied on beerhouses 
are far more anomalous. Here the principle of graduation has not 
been applied at all, every retailer paying the same amount, whether 
his house is valued at £10 or £100 a year. Thus for 29,530 ‘“ on” 
licenses £103,194 is paid, and for.12,291 “off” licenses £34,534, the 
two classes paying seventy and twenty-five shillings respectively. 
Hotels of the annual value of £50 and upwards are assessed at £20, 
the Hotel Cecil thus paying the same license-fee as a country inn. 
Other licenses, such as those for Grocers and Brewers, present the 
same characteristic of falling more heavily on the small man. 

What then are the results of these curious duties? The first is very 
obvious, that the poor man pays very much more, in proportion, than 
the rich man. The second is that every house of, say, £200 and up- 
wards has a monopoly value as a Public House larger than its value 
as an ordinary house. This Monopoly Value increases rapidly until it 
runs, in London and the big towns, into tens of thousands of pounds. 
It follows from this that when a Town Council wishes to make im- 
provements it has to pay enormous sums for property which, in many 
cases, it can only throw away. But these are not the chief drawbacks. 
The enormous profits of this class of business, combined with the 
insecurity of its tenure, have caused the Trade, as it is called, to become 
a powerful and dangerous political force. Yet it is natural that a small 


utensils! But there is yet another at Montpellier carried on by a group of socialistic 
students. 

At Harvard University (U.S.A.) there are two ‘‘ Dining Associations” for the 
students ; one having 1,150 members and the other 800. They were awarded a gold 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. The capital of the first-named, and even 
the floating capital was provided by the University, which reimburses itself by 
making the students pay for their meals (on a scale fixed by the returns) along 
with their college fees. These restaurants are not therefore cooperative in the 
strictest sense, either as regards capital or share of profits; but they are so far 
cooperative that their administration is in the hands of a committee elected by the 
student-members of the association. 
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body of men who are obtaining a precarious income of £20,000,000 
from a particular monopoly, should use their political influence to 
maintain it. 

The second of the chief drawbacks is the obstacle to Temperance 
legislation. If there is one subject on which all reasonable people, 
regardless of party, are agreed, it is the need of a substantial reduction 
in the number of public houses. That reduction, however, is made 
extremely difficult when, as now, it can only be obtained by a process 
which takes away a valuable trade from one man, and gives it to two 
or three others, in the one case without Compensation, in the other 
without Betterment. 

The reform which fiscal equity appears to require may be stated as 
follows. Every house or person receiving a monopoly from the State 
should repay to the State a fixed percentage of the annual value of 
such monopoly. Since, however, the present system has continued for 
too many years to make a sudden reversion to equality desirable, the 
successive steps which will finally lead to this equality may be indicated. 
To begin with the fully licensed public-house, to which the first quoted 
table applies; one may suggest three stages; (1) abolish the £700 
limit and increase the duty by £5 for each £100 of annual value; 
(2) starting with £30 for a house of over £100 a year, add £5 for 
each £50; (3) starting with £25 for a house between £50 and £75, 
add £5 for each £25. By that time the ratio on all houses will be 
found to approach equality, and nothing then remains but to fix a 
uniform percentage which will take the place of the scale. On hotels 
a smaller percentage should be imposed, and on beerhouses, in addition 
to the present fee, a further fee beginning at five per cent. on the rate- 
able value. For every grant of a new license, a heavy entrance fee, 
the amount to be fixed possibly by the County Council and to vary with 
the populousness of the district, should be exacted by the licensing 
authority. 

The probable results of such a change in the license duties are :—(1) 
a large increase in the revenue, which may be devoted to local or 
national purposes, or to both ;1 (2) a fund, raised from the owners of 
licensed property, from which compensation may be paid when the 
renewal of a license is refused for reasons other than the misconduct 
of the licensee ; (3) a diminution in the monopoly-value of licensed 
property, accompanied by greater security of tenure, which should 
make the brewing and licensed-victualling interests less active in 
political matters by removing their present inducement to fight for their 

1 Should it be objected that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no inducement 
to incur the hostility of the Trade by such a measure, since the license duties are 
paid to the Local Taxation account, and their increase would not accrue to the 
Exchequer, the objection may be met in one of two ways. The Treasury might 
either revert to the practice which prevailed before the Act of 1888 and retain these 
duties, giving in exchange a yearly grant equivalent to the amount obtained from 
this source in 1901, thus gaining the whole increase ; or it might discontinue one or 
more of the least defensible grants-in-aid, i.e. those not ‘‘ conditioned by efficiency.” 
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trade. With questions of party politics this note has nothing to do, 
but it may perhaps be observed that the equalization of the license- 
duties would offer no obstacle to any form of municipalization or of 
Local Option. It would, on the contrary, smooth the way for either of 
these measures. J. E. ALLEN 


Tur ARBITRATION IN THE CHINA AND HKARTHENWARE TRADE. 


ARBITRATIONS on special rules for dangerous trades have been 
abolished by the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. In the case of 
objection by persons affected an enquiry must be held by a competent 
person appointed by the Secretary of State. But the Secretary of State 
will not be bound by the recommendations made, as he has been by 
the award of the umpire who presided over an arbitration. The award 
of Lord James of Hereford, the umpire at the arbitration on the new 
rules for the China and Earthenware trade held last November, creates 
an anomaly in view of the fact that the 1901 Act came into force on 
January 1, 1902. Lord James adjourned his award on the three most 
important of the proposed regulations for eighteen months, and reserved 
power to prolong the period should he deem it advisable, thus ignoring 
the amending and consolidating Act of 1901. 

The history of the regulation of this trade is briefly as follows. 
China and Earthenware works were included under the Factory Act of 
1864. Protected persons were prohibited by the Act of 1878 from 
taking meals in rooms where certain processes were carried on. The 
evidence given before the Labour Commission in 1892 showed the need 
for special rules, and certain processes in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware were shortly afterwards certified as dangerous. A committee 
was appointed in 1893 to investigate the conditions under which the 
trade was carried’on, and to report on a draft set of rules. The com- 
mittee drew attention to the twofold danger to the health of the 
operatives due to the dusty processes on the “ biscuit side ” which caused 
diseases of the lungs and respiratory organs, and to the use of lead in 
the glazing and decorative processes. The recommendations of the 
committee were confined to such matters as the use of exhaust fans for 
the removal of dust, the provision of overalls and washing appliances, 
and the cleansing of the factories. But, nevertheless, an investigation 
was made by Mr. Laurie, the chemist on the committee, as to the use 
of lead in the glaze. Mr. Laurie found that if the lead was fritted, 
that is fused by heat with all or some of the other constituents of the 
glaze, provided certain conditions were complied with, the “ fritt” so 
produced would be far less soluble than raw lead when exposed to 
conditions similar to those existing in the digestive organs. The 
usual practice in the trade is to add the lead in a raw state. 

No. 45.—voL. X11. K 
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Objection was made to the proposed rules by a number of manu- 
facturers, and Mr. George Russell was sent by the Home Office to hold 
a further inquiry in order, if possible, to avoid arbitration. In 1894 a 
set of rules was finally established. 

The Factory Act of 1895 laid on medical practitioners the duty of 
reporting cases of lead poisoning, and as a consequence of this provision 
the number and serious nature of the cases of lead poisoning which 
occurred in the trade were more fully realized. The Chief Inspector’s 
reports for 1896 and 1897 drew attention to the matter, and many 
stories of the suffering caused appeared in the press. In 1898 a more 
stringent set of rules was proposed, but objection was raised to them by 
a certain number of manufacturers and an arbitration took place. 

These rules were intended by the Home Office as a merely 
tentative measure pending the investigations which Professor Thorpe, 
Principal of the Government Laboratory, and Professor Oliver, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., were instructed to make as to the possibility of substituting for 
the carbonate of lead generally used, some other less soluble compound 
of lead or leadless glaze. A report was issued in 1899 by Professors 
Oliver and Thorpe suggesting the prohibition of the use of raw lead in 
glazes, and it was suggested that the solubility of the fritts should be 
regulated. 

The 1898 rules provided for a _ periodical medical inspection 
of women and young persons working in the dangerous processes, and 
the certifying surgeons were empowered to suspend any persons suffer- 
ing from or specially liable to lead poisoning. Professors Oliver and 
Thorpe recommended that this provision should be applied to adult 
male workers also. 

The report was sent to the manufacturers by the Home Office 
with a circular letter dated December 14, 1899, intimating that “ In 
the light of the present Report it appears clear that still further safe- 
guards of a most important kind are within reach, and that it wiil be 
necessary to add to the Rules provisions to restrict and control the use 
of lead.” 

The manufacturers, in reply, announced their willingness to fritt 
the lead, but objected to any restrictions as to the character of the 
fritts to be used. 

In August 1900 a set of Special Rules was issued by the Home 
Office requiring not only that the lead should be fritted but prohibiting 
the use of glazes which should yield toa dilute solution of hydrochloric 
acid more than 2 per cent. of its dry weight of a soluble lead compound 
calculated as lead monoxide when determined in the manner prescribed. 

The manufacturers stated that they were prepared to accept a 
standard of 5 per cent. solubility for white glazes, but maintained their 
objection to any regulation of the solubility of coloured glazes. Pro- 
fessor T. EK. Thorpe in the first of his supp!ementary reports on Lead 
Compounds in pottery issued in 1901 recognized this distinction and 
suggested that it might be necessary to raise the standard for coloured 
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ware, although he considered that 2 per cent. was sufficient for 
white ware. The Home Office, however, made no alteration in the 
rule proposed. 

The two most important of the rules submitted to Lord James 
dealt with the fritting of lead in the glaze and a standard of solubility. 
The manufacturers had departed from the position which they had taken 
up when the matter was under discussion, and their counsel, Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, K.C., was instructed to object to the prohibition of 
the use of raw lead, and to oppose the enforcement of any standard of 
solubility whatever. Lord James, after hearing the case for the Home 
Office, and a part of the evidence for the manufacturers, adjourned his 
award on these two rules, and also on the rule extending compulsory 
medical inspection to adult male operatives, for eighteen months, and 
he reserved to himself the power to adjourn it for a still longer period 
if he should think fit. 

The reason given for the adjournment was that it was obvious from 
the evidence that the regulations proposed by the Home Office would 
require considerable modification. The Umpire stated that ‘the 
primary interest to be considered should be the interests of those 
operatives who are subjected to injury from this trade.” But at the 
same time he held that ill-considered regulation might injure the trade. 

The Trade Unions, although not a party to the arbitration, were 
represented by counsel in accordance with the F. and W. Act, 1895, s. 12. 
They did not feel themselves in a position to uphold specific provisions 
with regard to the use of lead. Their counsel, Mr. H. A. Colefax, 
had, therefore, been instructed to watch their interests with a view to 
securing as much regulation as should not endanger the prosperity of 
the trade. 

The Home Office witnesses failed to support the standard of 
solubility proposed. Those responsible for the conduct of the case 
had, also, apparently not realized the necessity for bringing evidence 
as to the commercial practicability of producing ware with a glaze of 
low solubility. 

It was, however, clear from the evidence brought forward that 
some restriction would be desirable. Despite the diminution in the 
number of reported cases, Miss Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady In- 
spector of Factories, laid stress on the effect of the use of lead on the 
health of the women and girls. There were, she stated, numerous cases 
of minor illness due to the contact with lead. In such instances, they 
were often absent for a few days without seeing a doctor. Dr. Legge, 
H.M. Medical Inspector of Factories, agreed with Miss Anderson in 
holding some restriction of the material used to be essential for the 
health of the workers. He emphasized the fact that although the 
adoption of fans for ventilating purposes had effected a marked re- 
duction in the number of cases in certain processes, this did not apply 
to all processes equally. He further stated that he considered the 
returns of cases to be incomplete. 
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Certain manufacturers gave evidence as to the difficulty of changing 
their methods to suit the Home Office requirements. These witnesses 
were singularly deficient in chemical knowledge, and, while their 
evidence showed the need for more scientific methods and for further 
experiment, it by no means proved either the impossibility or the 
undesirability of some regulation. 

The effect of the Umpire’s award on the other rules, which relate 
to the provision of fans, the cleansing of the factories, &c., has been to 
make them rather stronger in certain respects than those of 1898. 
The intention was expressed by the manufacturers of proposing a 
mutual insurance scheme which should mitigate the hardship of com- 
pulsory suspension. : 


RECENT OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
Agricultural Statisties of Ireland. [C*. 557.] 


Tuis, the first yearly report of the kind issued by the department, 
continues the series of agricultural statistics which had been published 
by successive Registrars-General. A series of lucid tables and 
diagrams exhibits the continually diminishing proportion of arable to 
pastoral land. The acreage under cereals has declined by more than 
52 per cent. since 1855, while meadow gains. The contraction of arable 
land involves a displacement of labour. Since 1841 the proportion of 
holdings below 15 acres has continually declined, the proportions 
above 15 acres has continually increased. Live stock increases while 
population declines. In 1891 compared with 1851 cattle increased in 
number by nearly 50 per cent. ; persons were fewer by nearly 30 per 
cent. Bees flourish. 





Annual Report on the Distribution of Grants for Agricultural 
Education and Research in the year 1900—1901, with Stute- 
ments respecting the several Colleges and Institutions aided, 
the Hxperiments conducted, and the Agricultural Instruction 


provided by County Councils in 1899—1900. Board of 


Ayriculture. [C*. 814.] 

THE general results of the State-aided system seem satisfactory. 
Special attention may be called to the experiments in the rotation 
of crops carried out on identical lines on different soil. 
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Review of the Trade of India in 1900—1901. [C4. 827.] 


PruaGue and famine have thrown their shadow on the trade of 
India. There was a crisis in the tea-trade, the crops and still more 
the prices of coffee were limited, indigo was threatened by the artificial 
or ‘‘ synthetic ” variety of the article made in Germany. The wonder 
is that the imports are larger than in the two preceding years, and that 
the exports, though smaller than in the two preceding years, were larger 
than in any earlier year. Among the articles of merchandize reviewed 
by Mr. O’Connor a special interest attaches to sugar. The retaliatory 
duties of 1899 (noticed in the Economic Journat, vol. ix., p. 478) 
seem not to have diminished the imports of beet sugar. If they have 
given encouragement to the Indian producer and refiner, it can only be 
by higher prices charged to the consumer. 


Statistics of Proceedings under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1897, and the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, during 
the year 1900. [C*. 816.] 

NEITHER the Workmen's Compensation Act nor the Employers’ 
Liability contains any provision for making returns. The only official 
sources from which statistics can be obtained are :— 

(a) Records of cases which come before County Courts and of 
memoranda registered which are supplied by the Registrar. 

(b) Certain particulars of appeal cases supplied by officers of the 
Supreme Court! 

(c) Particulars of all official references to Medical Referees which 
are available at the Home Office. 

(d) Particulars of certified schemes which can be supplied by the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

There is, therefore, no official record of, the great body of cases 
which are settled by agreement or by informal arbitration. That the 
number of such cases is very large there can be no doubt. In 1900 
there were 2,314 deaths by accident among persons employed on rail- 
ways and in factories, mines, and quarries, but in only 14 per cent. of 
these cases were claims brought before the County Courts. 

There are no official figures with regard to claims for injury, but 
unofficial returns for certain industries show that less than 1 per cent. 
of the total number of cases in which compensation is payable are 
brought into court. 

Separate tables of statistics are given for England and Wales, for 
Scotland and for Ireland. In England, 1,145 cases as compared with 
999 in 1899 were dealt with by County Court Judges and County 


1 In Scotland these returns are made by sheriff-clerks and officers of the Court 


of Session. 
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Court Arbitrators. Special arbitrators have only been appointed in 
29 cases as compared with 98 in the preceding year, whereas the 
number decided by Judges has increased from 828 to 1,046. Money 
was paid into Court in 70 cases, 407 cases were withdrawn, settled 
out of Court, or disposed of in such a way that the officials of the 
Court could not state the results. Of the remaining cases, 867 were 
decided in favour of the applicant, 194 in favour of the respondent, 
the proportion of cases in which the applicant was successful having 
increased to 81 per cent. from 75 per cent. in 1899, 

The average sum awarded on account of death has fallen from 
£173 1s. 1d. to £163 8s. 9d. The average weekly allowance, on the 
contrary, has risen from 10s. 11d. to 11s. 6d. in case of total incapacity, 
and from 9s. 2d. to 10s. 9d. in case of partial incapacity. The reason 
suggested for this increase is the rise in the average rates of wages 
during 1900. 

The table of agreements and informal arbitrations of which memo- 
randa were registered in Court shows 1188 cases settled by agree- 
ment, 40 by committee, 25 by arbitration. The average compensation 
awarded both for death and for injury is distinctly higher than for 
the cases settled in Court. 

As compared with 1898 there is a reduction of 25 per cent. in the 
number of cases taken under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, and 
a reduction of 34 per cent. in the amount recovered. The average of 
damages in case of death was only £158 16s. 7d. Under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, the average of solicitors’ costs was £21 4s. as compared 
with £9 17s. 9d. under the Compensation Act. There was still a 
marked tendency in the Metropolitan Courts to proceed under the 
Employers’ Liability Act rather than under the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act. 

The number of appeals under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
has increased both in England and in Scotland. Seven cases were 
taken to the House of Lords; in six the workman was the appellant, 
and in five of the six he was successful. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the interpretation of the Act has been materially affected by 
these decisions. Two hundred and one Medical Referees have been 
appointed under the Act in England, 76 in Scotland, 39 in Ireland, 
but few references have been made to them. Two more contracting- 
out schemes only have been certified, one for a factory and one for 
a mine. M. W. 


OBITUARY 
IvAN MIKLASHEVSKY. 


In the night of the 2nd December, 1901, suddenly, from acute inflam- 
mation of the lungs, there died, at Kharkoff, Professor Ivan Miklashevsky 
of the University there. The deceased professor occupied one of the 
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most prominent places in the not very large family of Russian historical 
economists. He was the author of a large number of writings on a 
wide range of economic questions. His principal work—History of 
Village Economy in the State of Moscow: The Formation and Manage- 
ment of the Villages in the Southern Frontier of Russia in the 
Seventeenth Century—was highly valued by Russian economists and 
historians. Just before his death he was preparing for the press a 
great work which was to serve as a continuation of his historical 
researches. For this work he was gathering large materials from the 
various archives of Russia; but death has snatched him from his 
scientific labours in the very bloom of his strength and intellectual 
energy. He was 43 years of age. Prof. Miklashevsky contributed 
also to foreign literature. Of his works in foreign tongues it is 
enough to mention (1) ‘‘ Du prix de revient des principaux céréales 
en Russie et en Allemagne ” (Journal des Economistes 1891). (2) “ Die 
Entwickelung des landwirtschaftlichen Bildungswesens in Russland” 
(Vienna, 1892). (3) « Syndicats industriels ” (Revue de I’ Ec. pol. 1896). 
(4) A short but extremely striking sketch of the history of political 
economy in Russia, in Inglis Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, 
well known to English readers. 

In the person of Ivan Miklashevsky Russia has been bereft of a 
distinguished scientific labourer, a professor of Political Economy and 
Statistics ardently loved by his students, a zealous champion of the 
working classes, as well as of the autonomy of the Universities, and of 
political liberty. He was a great admirer of Gladstone, and not un- 
frequently devoted articles in the periodical press to the proceedings of 
that remarkable English statesman. ALEXANDER MIKLASHEVSKY 


CarLO CONIGLIANI. 


To the loss which we have already recorded as suffered by 
economic science in Italy during the past year by the death of 
Messedaglia and Cognetti de Martiris another blow is added. The 
promising career of Professor Carlo Conigliani has been cut short. A 
disciple of Ricca Salerno and Cossa, he produced in early youth his 
Teoria degli effetti economici delle imposte ; followed in the maturity of 
his powers, by the important volume Riforma delle leggi sui tributi 
locali. ‘This admirable work,” says Professor Seligman, “ fairly 
staggers the reader with its wealth of material and evidence of wide 


” 


reading, 
A. GEISSLER. 

Dr. A. Geissler who died lately, 68 years old, was Béhmert’s 
successor as director of the Royal Saxon Bureau of Statistics. Com- 
bining a medical education with insight into the mathematical 
theory of statistics, he published several interesting monographs 
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on the mortality of medical men, on the proportion of males and 
females at birth, on the influence of infant mortality on the birth-rate, 
anthropometrical studies, mortality of invalids, &c. 


Laspour NOTES. 


THE state of employment has become somewhat less favourable 
during the last three months, and in December, for the first time since 
February 1899, the Labour Gazette chart of unemployment rose above the 
4 per cent. line. The curve, which stood exactly at 4 per cent. a year 
ago, shows a slight improvement during January, standing at the end of 
the month at 4-4 per cent. as compared with 4°6 per cent. at the end 
of December. Changes in the rates of wages that are recorded are 
for the most part downwards, but there is no widespread decline, and, 
save as compared with such phenomenally prosperous years as 1899, 
the general level remains high. 


A carEFUL and elaborate award, essentially one of wisely adjusted 
compromise, has been made by Sir Edward Fry, in connexion with the 
Grimsby Fishing dispute. There has been some disorder at Bethesda, 
arising from the troubles in the Penrhyn Quarries, but there is no reason 
to think that the process of slow adjustment does not still continue, 
painful and intermittent though it may be. Peace is maintained in the 
South- Wales coal-fields, and there seems good reason to think that pacific 
counsels will prevail, although there are proposals afoot for extending 
the highly contentious weekly ‘‘ stop-day ” to other parts of the country, 
even to districts outside the Federation area. All fresh labour disputes 
recorded have been not only infrequent, but also very limited and local 
in scope. 


THREE questions may, perhaps, be described as uppermost in the 
mind of Trade Unionists at the present time: increased labour repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons; the protection of Trade Union 
funds in view of the recent Taff Vale judgment; and, closely allied 
with the foregoing, the legal position as regards picketing. On the 
first of these questions a good deal of opinion has been elicited from 
the rank and file of the Unions, and a large majority of those to whom 
the question has been referred are in favour of making increased 
financial effort to secure a larger representation in the House. But 
the ‘‘60 or 70 members ” for whom some are professing to hope seem 
destined to remain for long an illusive dream. Further representation 
is desirable, but it may be hoped that, whatever developments may 
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ensue, no “ Labour Party” will be formed in this country. The 
responsibilities of the House of Commons are too great, both from a 
national and an imperial point of view, for a place to be found within 
it for any further purely or even mainly, sectional interest, even for 
one so important as that of ‘“ labour.” 


THE organization entitled the National Labour Representation 
Committee has just held its third annual congress. In addition to 
the Trade Unions and Trades Councils, the Independent Labour 
Party and the Fabian Society are represented upon this body, but at 
the recent Congress all the affiliated Societies represented by the 
delegates had a membership of only about 450,000. 


THERE is still a certain amount of uncertainty as to whether, and 
ifso under what conditions, ‘‘ peaceful persuasion ” constitutes picketing 
actionable at law, but the increased jeopardy of Trade Union funds 
through actionable conduct on the part of one of its members is, in 
view of the Taff Vale judgment, an undeniable fact. Mr. Burt has 
again urged, and I think urged truly, in a circular addressed to the 
Northumberland Miners’ Association, that the fears aroused by the 
judgment have been exaggerated, and the Trade Unions would be 
resting on a very insecure and unreal basis if, for instance, the opinion 
expressed by Sir Charles Dilke, that their destruction is involved in 
the decision, were well founded. But some legislation is called for, 
and a reasonable claim appears to have been embodied in the clause 
of the bill that has been recently drafted, according to which no action 
will be maintainable unless it be proved that the council, committee, or 
other governing body of the Trade Union concerned either ‘‘ expressly 
authorized or were privy to” the action of which complaint is made. 


THE recommendation of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress that each Union should have a subsidiary Company re- 
gistered under the Companies’ Acts to manage the sick and benefit funds 
seems to be a less straightforward proposal. The separation of the above 
funds, especially that for superannuation, may be highly desirable, but 
the proposed powers of loaning and gift as between the Company and 
the Trade Union (the management of both of which would probably 
be identical) backward and forward, as circumstances and contin- 
gencies may arise, is suggestive rather of the financial relations 
resorted to by husband and wife when the former is anxious to guard 
against prospective insolvency, than of English Trade Union manage- 
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ment. The Societies will never, it may be safely asserted, maintain 
their position, should this be really threatened, by trying to dodge 
the law. 


A GUARDED reply has been made, by the Committee of the London 
County Council appointed to consider the question, to the implication 
in the recently published articles in the Times on “ The Industrial 
Crisis” that London bricklavers, who were said to accept a maximum 
of 400 bricks per day as “‘ the recognized” limit per man for various 
kinds of work done for private contractors, systematically did less 
work in the case of public buildings, especially for the London School 
Board and the London County Council. 330 bricks per day had 
been mentioned, and the Committee, after careful investigation, but 
recognizing the difficulty of obtaining accurate and comparable data, 
has arrived at the conclusion that, in the case of certain specified and 
recently erected buildings, the above figure is ‘‘ considerably below the 
number actually laid.” The Committee also reports that there is a 
consensus of opinion among contractors who have been consulted that 
the number laid per man per day, while considerably less than used 
to be laid twelve or fifteen years ago, has ‘‘ risen somewhat”’ from the 
number laid two or three years ago. It has been asserted by some 
that the report of the Council committee amounts to an admission of 
the general accuracy of the statements made in the Zimes, especially 
because no alternative numbers have been mentioned. This is, however, 
an unreasonable conclusion to draw, for even if a trustworthy average 
had been ascertainable, its publication would have been highly inex- 
pedient, since, however Jow it might have been, many operatives would 
have certainly fastened upon it as a “ recognized maximum.” The lazy 
men and the shirkers have much to answer for in connexion with the 
charges recently brought against Trade Unions, and they have ever 





to be reckoned with and guarded against, not only, be it noted, by 
public authorities and private contractors, but often by the Unions 
themselves. 


EMPLOYMENT is often mainly determined by individual physical 
efficiency, and this, for many classes, is largely determined by the 
conditions under which they live. As bearing upon this question the 
recently published Census returns for London afford hopeful reading, 
because of the increasing diffusion of the people revealed by the figures 
with regard to housing. These show, not only that the larger tene- 
ments, that is, with five rooms and upwards, have increased in the decade 
twice as quickly as the smaller ones, but that the worst housing 
feature of all, the one-room tenements, have in fact declined to a very 
considerable extent, the figures for 1901 being 149,524, as compared 
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with 172,502 in 1891. The overcrowded single-room tenements have 
also diminished at a still more satisfactory rate. Increasing decentra- 
lization, accompanied by stricter sanitary administration and aided by 
improved and increasing facilities for locomotion, is perhaps destined 
to be a more powerful agency for the amelioration of social conditions 
than is yet generally recognized. Mr. Rowntree’s recent and very 
valuable analysis of the conditions of life in York has been accepted by 
many as justifying the most gloomy calculations for the whole country, 
but (as those’ responsible for them best know) contemporary social 
pictures, however accurate they may be, are always dangerous if inter- 
preted without a‘historical background, or if hastily transposed and 
applied to other fields. There are many considerations, besides the 
Census figures for London, to justify the thought that perhaps a 
hillside, very steep for some, but up which as a mass the community is 
surely making its way, is a truer metaphor to use than that of an 
‘‘abyss,” in which millions of the poor are plunged. 
ERNEST AVES. 


City NovreEs. 


Whitaker Wright Finance.—The public examination of Mr. 
Whitaker Wright and his co-directors of the London and Globe Finance 
Corporation has recalled attention to the scandal of the failures which 
occurredabout fifteen months ago, bringing with them very nearly, it will 
be recollected, a general financial collapse in the City. It is of special 
importance to economic students to appreciate the peculiar methods of 
business which ended so disastrously, and which are always cropping 
up in the City. In conception the business of the London and Globe, 
as was pointed out in these notes at the time of the failure, was 
legitimate enough. To nurse one property after another till its value 
was developed, and then resell to the public at a suitable time a thing 
that was demonstrably and superficially, as well as potentially, 
valuable, was fair business. But the temptation to neglect the 
development side of the affairs, and to attend primarily or exclusively to 
the resale, and so to become in fact a company for speculation merely, 
must always be considerable with such institutions, and proved too 
strong here for the actual management, in spite of the names of 
noblemen and gentlemen who were supposed to guarantee the 
proper conduct of the business, especially the name of Lord Dufferin, 
who could only have become connected with such a company by an 
accident. What reads most astonishingly in the examination is the 
way in which great transactions were played with. Assets by the 
million and corresponding liabilities were transferred by a simple 
verbal order from the balance sheet of one company to that of another ; 
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auditors at the eleventh hour found themselves without documentary 
evidence of the transactions they were to certify, and, according to 
their own account, certified only under promise that the documents 
would be furnished; at the last moment, as the managing director 
affirms, the Company were tricked and became insolvent, ruining about 
twenty firms on the Stock Exchange, although but for the trick they 
stood to win far more than they actually lost. Hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, appear to have been knocked about as if they were 
shillings and sixpences in a game of mere pitch and toss! Whether 
the Company were tricked or not, a matter for the Law Courts, the 
kind of gambling, as described on both sides, is certainly remarkable, 
and gives cause for reflection as to much of the character of Stock 
Exchange businessitself. Mixed up with this business there is beyond 
all question an element of wild gambling, which is facilitated by the 
necessary forms and conditions of legitimate bargaining, and which 
really receives the partial toleration of the more sober business houses 
who frequently profit by it, though they dislike its excesses. The evil 
apparently must be endured for the sake of the great advantages 
offered to the public generally by a market like the Stock Exchange, 
but it is none the less a great evil and danger to business. The public 
can hardly be too frequently or too strongly warned of the perils 
attending unwary meddling with Stock Exchange affairs. 


Tossing Millions about.—The lightness with which large transactions 
were handled, and hundreds of thousands and millions tossed about, 
reminds me of an old book which is probably forgotten now, as it 
belongs to the 1866 panic, but which students of economics, interested 
in the darker features of business life, might still study with profit. 
This is a book called ‘‘The Depredations of Overend and Gurney,” 
by Stefanos Zenos, who describes himself as one of the victims, though 
he was perhaps an assistant artist, of the Overend catastrophe. A 
more vivid romance hardly exists—the incidents being the fortunes of 
a speculator on a great scale from day to day, one day beginning with 
liabilities for immense amounts falling due for which no provision had 
been made, and the same day closing with the successful borrowing of 
what was needed by means of arts described long before in Balzac’s 
play of Mercadet—known on the English stage as “ The Game of 
Speculation.’ The finance exemplified by the London and Globe 
Corporation is thus not new, and it may be hoped that in time as 
graphic an account of that finance will be given to the world as that 
furnished by Mr. Stefanos Zenos of the period of 1866. 


The American Steel Trust.—Additional interest has been given to 
the question of the great Syndicates in the United States by reports 
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of the continued success of the Steel Trust, whose shares and stocks it 
is affirmed have passed out of the hands of the underwriters, so that 
the gigantic monopoly is as complete as it can be made and in working 
order. These reports are increased in interest by simultaneous 
accounts of a shortage of iron ore in the United States, which is 
a condition of things, however, rather unfavourable for the Trust. 
What manufacturers always desire for prosperity, along with a 
monopoly of the article they sell, is the free and unlimited supply of 
the raw material of production. Cheap raw material, cheap labour, 
and an unlimited demand for the manufactures are the conditions of 
manufacturing profit. It will be interesting to follow, then, the future 
of the Steel Trust and of the other American Syndicates. The City 
opinion still is very strong to the effect that the success of the great 
American Combinations is by no means assured, and that actual 
conditions must in time break them down. 


Proportion of Combinations to other Business.— Meantime it may be 
useful to point out to some students, who fear the whole world is to be 
syndicated, that these great combinations operate in a limited field 
after all, where circumstances, as in the case of railways, favour 
monopoly. One of these circumstances is evidently the great scale 
on which it is most convenient to carry on certain manufacturing 
operations so that the supply of a great country, and even of the wide 
world, may be in a few hands. This has been the case with oil 
production and sugar refining, and now it is the same with the 
production of steel. It does not follow that the special circumstances 
favourable to a combine exist in the case of every industry. 
Agriculture immediately occurs to every one as an industry necessarily 
varying .with every variety of soil and climate and degree of 
accessibility to markets, while all kinds of retail industry, less or more, 
offer difficulties to the syndicate which are by no means got over by 
means of Co-operative Stores. Syndicates and Trusts are having their 
day like other things; but, apart from big failures which are to be 
anticipated, one cannot look forward to the industrial world being 
completely syndicated for yet a little while. 


Shipping Subsidies.—Just while a diplomatic conference has been 
sitting at Brussels to find a way in which sugar bounties may be got rid 
of by the governments that give them, we are hearing a great deal of the 
attempts of foreign governments to develop a mercantile marine by 
means of subsidies which are mostly only another name for bounties. 
If German shipping has developed greatly of late years this is due, we 
are told, to bounties. France certainly gives enormous subsidies, 
though it has not succeeded in developing its shipbuilding and ship- 
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owning industries. Now weare told the United States is about to enter 
on the same path of subsidy giving. The subject is full of interest, 
theoretically and practically, and there is some concern as to what the 
effect may be on English shipping, and as to whether the repeal of our 
Navigation Laws during the free trade boom of half a century ago was 
quite well advised. The common-sense of the matter appears to be that 
subsidies, which are mere bounties, are to be condemned ; but how is a 
mail subsidy, given to facilitate the carrying of letters, so long as it is 
given legitimately for that purpose, to be distinguished from an ordinary 
steamer subsidy given to facilitate communication by the carrying of 
goods? And who is to judge of the sufficiency of the occasion for a 
subsidy, according to the probability of the gradual development of 
natural trade? There will thus be plenty of opportunity for sane 
judgment on difficult practical questions when we are invited to oppose 
foreign subsidies to shipping by similar grants. There is plainly, more- 
over, a difficult question of international politics behind. A mercan- 
tile fleet is essential to our political position in the world, and, if it is 
injured by the so-called subsidies of foreign powers, the ery for retalia- 
tion may be far stronger than anything that was ever heard against sugar 
bounties. 


Johannesburg.—There has been much speculation during the last 
two or three months on the assumption that the guerilla operations in 
South Africa are at last nearing an end. There has been, in fact, another 
South African boom on a small scale. The real basis, however, appears 
to be not any expectation of a sudden end to all operations, but the 
information received from Johannesburg as to the resumption of 
business in the Rand. According to a long letter, published in the 
Times of February 27th last, Johannesburg is once more a flourishing 
and prosperous city, and in six months’ time the yield of gold will 
approach the annual rate just before the war, while in two or three years 
more the capacity of production will be increased threefold. If this 
can be accomplished, very astonishing economic developments in South 
Africa are to be looked for, with a new expansion of trade on this side. 
This will entail in time the general prosperity of South Africa, about 
which there is the utmost confidence in all quarters in the City. Rail- 
way development in particular should be strongly taken in hand at once, 
as recommended in these notes rather more than a year ago. 


The Bank ftate-—As usual when the Bank possesses Government 
money in the last three months of the financial year there is an 
indisposition to make profit by it, and the rate was accordingly 
reduced from 3} to 3 per cent. early in February. Trade is, moreover, 
rather less brisk than it was a year or two ago, though the indications 
are far from decided. An increase of the unemployed in February 
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appears to have been largely due to the severity of the weather. [I 
should still look forward, however, rather to dearer than to cheaper 
money, until the situation is cleared in some way, possibly by a 
continental crisis, which was threatened two years ago, and only 
scotched, it is to be feared, not killed. 


Next Budget.—As I write there are increasing reports as to the 
probability of the Chancellor of the Exchequer taking power for a new 
loan in his next budget to meet an apparent deficit of about 
£20,000,000, according to the estimates laid before Parliament, and 
assuming last year’s taxes to be maintained. Provision is made for the 
war during eight months of the new financial year, with ordinary 
army and navy estimates of £30,000,000 each besides ; but nothing 
appears on the face of the estimates as to what the permanent position 
is to be. Speculation at the present date of writing is thus at fault, 
and it will not be possible to make comments until it is certain what 
the probable annual charge for South Africa is really to be for some 
years to come. Whatever the amount of this annual charge, there 
should now be no question of borrowing to meet it. R. G. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


«« Aut the beet-sugar producing countries of Europe, except Russia, 
are represented at the .international Conference for the abolition of 
bounties on sugar which has been sitting for several weeks at 
Brussels. The task of the Conference could be speedily performed if 
the bounties to be suppressed only existed under the shape of direct 
bounties on export, for their amount is easy to be ascertained and 
does not in fact exceed a few francs per 100 kilos. But, to confine 
ourselves to the leading countries, there exist in France, in Germany, 
and in Austria-Hungary, besides these direct bounties on export, 
indirect bounties of a far more considerable amount secured in 
quite different ways. In France, the excise on sugar is assessed on 
the weight of roots, it being supposed that 100 kilos of roots yield 
7°50 kil. of sugar, and the quantities of sugar obtained in excess have 
only to pay one-half of the excise duty; the real yield varies between 
10 and 13 per cent. In Germany and in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the excise duty is partly levied on the roots and partly on the 
quantities of sugar delivered for home consumption. However, as in 
these two countries the import duty on foreign raw sugar represents 
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about 80, and since the present winter about 100, per cent. of the 
market value of sugar in bond, both the owners of mills and refiners 
have founded cartels or trusts, and are enabled to give the prices of 
sugar for the home market with an extortionate margin of profit, 
allowing sales for export to be concluded at prices very inferior to the 
cost of production. The consequence of all these legal and extra-legal 
contrivances may be roughly summarized as follows: In France the 
consumer pays for his sugar the same price as if the Treasury collected 
the full excise duty on the quantities consumed, whilst the latter 
loses an important fraction of its revenue ; in Germany and in Austria, 
the consumer pays a heavy fine to the producers of sugar. All this 
occurs for the benefit of the British consumer, who gets his sugar far 
under the natural price, but the West Indian plantations are to a 
great extent excluded from the British market. It is difficult to foresee, 
at the present moment (end of February), what will be the result of 
these international negotiations. The French government is willing, 
and even most French mill-owners are resigned, to relinquish the 
greatest part of the existing bonus on fabrication, provided Germany 
and Austria-Hungary reduce the import duty on foreign sugar to 
about one-third of its present amount, so as practically to defeat the 
operations of the existing cartels. This is the knot of the question, 
but it must not be forgotten that in the two Empires of Central 
Europe agrarianism is a tenacious and far from submissive power.” 
This summary statement was furnished by our French correspondent, 
M. Castelot, before the decision of the Conference, which, just as we 
are going to press, has been semi-officially announced. The Powers 
have agreed (a) to abolish all bounties direct and indirect; (b) to 
reduce the surtax to 6f. per 100 kilos; (c) to check over-production 
until September, 1903, when the convention comes into force. England 
undertakes not to grant any bounties to her own colonies during the 
term of the convention, nor to frame preferential tariffs in favour of 
British-grown sugar. 


PENDING the decision of the Conference there have appeared letters 
from M. Yves Guyot and Mr. Harold Cox (secretary of the Cobden 
Club) and others (Times, January 27, February 8, 13, 15, 17, et 
passim), which reveal serious differences beneath the common profession 
of free trade. As we freely interpret the opposed sentiments, it is on 
the one hand held to be the duty of English free traders to promote the 
adoption of free trade in other countries by means of countervailing 
duties on bounty-fed sugar; even though by so doing we not only 
forego the advantage of cheapened sugar which our consumers now 
enjoy, but also endanger free trade principles by acting after the man- 
ner and according to the wishes, if not from the motives, of protection- 
ists. The character of this subtle danger is excellently expressed by 
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the Times in an article directed against Mr. Harold Cox’s position. 
It is there admitted to be tenable that 


“such duties involve fiscal methods and restrictions which the multitude, not 
given to fine distinctions, as Thucydides says, would be very apt to mistake for 
measures of a protectionist character ; and that in this way, though not them- 
selves protectionist in character, they might tend to weaken the outworks of 
free trade and thereby render a subsequent assault on its citadel not altogether 
a forlorn hope.” 


On the other hand, it is maintained that, though we should be ready 
to welcome the spontaneous conversion of other countries, it is not our 
business to sacrifice ourselves to cure them of their folly. 


“Tt is our neighbours who are suffering from the disease and we who are asked 
to bear the main cost of the remedy. We are receiving a free gift of several 
millions sterling every year from the taxpayers of Continental countries. Our 
folly in rejecting such a gift would be even greater than theirs in giving it.” 


If it is denied that we as an empire are benefited because our sugar- 
producing colonies are injured by the bounty, Mr. Harold Cox, a 
specialist on this subject (Cp. Economic Journat, vol. vii, p. 599), 
replies :— 

“ Admitting that some of the West Indian Colonies have some interest in 
the sugar bounties question, surely the practical way of dealing with the matter 
is to estimate the value of that interest and to compensate the Colonies out of 
the huge profit that the bounty system brings to the United Kingdom. Do 
not let us, in order to save the West Indies from the loss of £50,000 or perhaps 
£100,000 a year, throw away an advantage to ourselves that can be measured 
by millions” (Times, January 27). 


It is remarkable that the contending parties should both claim to 
represent Cobden. It may be surmised that each has fixed attention 
on a different aspect of his famous treaty. From one point of view he 
may seem to offer some precedent for combating protection with her 
own weapons, in that he resorted to a commercial treaty. But this 
analogy breaks down when we consider the terms of that treaty, what 
we promised and what was promised to us in return. What we 
undertook to do might well seem to a free-trader to be, for the most 
part, our interest to do even without any reciprocal concession. And, 
as the Secretary of the Cobden Club reminds us, ‘the object of 
Cobden’s negotiations was to remove or diminish French duties on 
British goods. Such duties were an injury to Great Britain as well 
as to France.” Also Cobden’s was a friendly arrangement between 
two powers; the proposed countervailing duties involve an act of 
hostility towards some. If we are to wage economic war for the sake 
of economic truth, as Mr. Cox puts it—or for the sake of restoring the 
‘‘natural”’ level of values, as seems to be implied by some of his 
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opponents—this doctrine, if accepted, will certainly, as he says, carry 
us very far. 


TuE housing of the poor forms now a burning question in Glasgow. 
Proposals are rife for building some thousands of houses’ at the cost 
of the Municipality. Before embarking on expensive schemes the 
Corporation had been invited by Professor Smart to sanction the 
appointment and await the judgment of a Municipal Commission 
consisting of Counsellors and representative citizens chosen by the 
Corporation, together with two members nominated by the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. The Commission should cross-examine 
experts after the manner of a Royal Commission. Professor Smart 
had prepared the way by a lecture on the Housing Problem and the 
Municipality, published in pamphlet form (Glasgow 1902), in which the 
expediency of the municipal housing was discussed by him with reference 
both to general principles and the particular circumstances of Glasgow. 
Instead of building houses for the decent poor—the scheme which 
finds favour with the Corporation—Professor Smart recommended 
‘building only for the smaller and it may be hoped reducible class of 
the improvident and dissolute, but not criminal poor. He had also 
urged the proposal for a Municipal Commission in two letters to the 
Glasgow Herald, dated January 10 and January 16. At the time of 
our going to press, the appointment of a Municipal Commission is not 
yet decided. The Municipality, however, have determined to ask 
Parliament during the present session for powers to borrow £750,000 
to buy land ‘‘by agreement,” inside or outside the City, and build 
houses for the ‘‘ poorer and labouring classes,” secured by an assess- 
ment of a penny per £ The number of houses this will build is 
calculated at 3,600. 


THE Municipality of Dover deserve credit for the spirit with which 
they have carried into action the principles of the National Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising. The London branch of a 
Chicago firm had caused to be erected two monster boards bearing as 
legend the name of the food stuff in which they deal, hideously con- 
spicuous against the quiet background of the Dover cliff. Appeal was 
made to the American firm without success. It seemed as if—to use the 
words of Mr. Richardson Evans, the public-spirited Secretary of the 
Society —‘‘ a man sitting in a counting-house had only to draw a cheque 
for so many thousands of dollars, and lo! the glory of an English 
harbour is destroyed.” But the Mayor and Council of Dover, inspired 
by the Society, were successful in obtaining a Private Act, on the 
strength of which not only was the offending monstrosity removed, but 
also other advertisements held to be inconsistent with local amenities. 
3ut Private Bills are not a sufficient remedy; there is required a 
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Public Act to enable Local Councils generally to exercise control. A 
strongly-signed memorial to this effect was presented to the Govern- 
ment last June, and obtained a not discouraging reply. A separate 
memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer urging him to have 
recourse to the Taxation of Exposed Advertisements was not successful. 
The Secretary does not regret this failure, as he prefers a duty o1 
licence fee connected with a scheme of local control. He refers 
hopefully to the recommendations made by Lord Balfour of Burleigh in 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation [Cd. 638}, 
pp. 71-2. 


Some remarkable financial proposals have been made by Sir Robert 
Giffen in three letters to the Times on the Financial Outlook (January 
7,9 and 10). He would reduce the income tax at once to 10¢., later to 
6d., and would make up the deficiency by the following taxes on com- 
modities: 3d. extra on tea, extra on sugar, 1s. per quarter on grain, Is. 
per load on petroleum, 1d. per gallon on petroleum, 3s. per barrel 
extra on beer. Such are the incidents of that ‘alteration of the 
financial climate ’’ which according to Sir Robert has now set in. . 


PRroFEssOR HARALD WESTERGAARD has accepted the office of Corre- 
spondent to the British Economic Association for Denmark. Professor 
Westergaard’s latest contribution to statistical science is reviewed in 
the present number of the Economic Journau. His fundamental 
Grundziige, connecting the first principles of Probabilities and Statis- 
tics, appeared before our time. He has enriched our pages as well 
as those of Continental contemporaries by studies on vital statistics. 


Proressor Knut WIcKSELL has been appointed to the chair of 
Political Economy at Lund, in Norway. In his Finanztheoretische 
Untersuchungen and other writings, Dr. Wicksell has with singular 
success applied mathematical reasoning to pure economics; and has 
treated more concrete questions with great originality. 


THE British Association will meet this year at Belfast, September 
10th. Mr. Edwin Cannan will be President of Section F; Vice 
Presidents, Professor C. Bastable, Sir Robert Giffen, Professor W. 
Graham. Mr. A. Bowley and Professor 8. J. Chapman will continue 
to act as secretaries. 




















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 
January, 1901. 


Co-operation in Italy. H. Wourre. Thirty Years’ Export Trade. B. 
ELuLInNGER. Some Aspects of Profit-sharing. GrorGk MATHIESON. 
The Postulates of the Monetary Standard. W.W.Caruite. The 
Functions of a University in a Commercial Centre. Rey. H. 
RASHDALL. 

Under the head of Official Reports Mr. Cannan brings together what 
little evidence as to the distribution of incomes is afforded by the 
Inland Revenue returns. 


Journal of the Statistical Society. 
December, 1901. 


Local and Imperial Burdens. The inaugural address of the Right 
Hon. Lord Avebury, President. 

The Suspension of the Berlin Produce Exchange and its effect on Corn 
Prices. R. H. Hooker. That prices have not been raised is shown 
by a comparison between Berlin and other markets for the periods 
1892—-6 and 1897—9; by an ingenious statistical method it is 
shown that prices have not been steadied. Rather in both respects 
the effect has been deleterious. 

Major Craigie’s account of the International Statistical Institute at 
3uda-Pesth is preceded by one of the papers read thereat, La 
Statistique et l’Opinion, by M. De Foville, dealing with faults 
which hurt statistics in general estimation. 

Changes in Average Prices in New South Wales, by Mr.G. Wood, shows 
a coincidence in the weighted and unweighted average of retail 
prices. 


Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 
November, 190]. 


The Effect of War on the Prices of Commodities, 1850—1900. E. E. 
GELLENDER, 
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December, 1901. 


Emergency Issues of Notes and Tokens .. . 1797. M. Puriures. 


The Fortnightly Review. 
January, 1901. 


The Compulsory Purchase of Irish Land. Judge O'Connor Morris. 

Even in loyal Ulster the distinction between those who have 
effected ‘voluntary purchase’’ on easy terms and those who pay 
rent, excites discontent. ‘* Compulsory purchase’ would require the 
taxpayers to make themselves liable for £200,000,000; the purchasers 
would be likely to repudiate their obligations. The peasant proprietor- 
ship which would be created would not suit Ireland. Evils already 
felt in the case of voluntary purchase—* bad farmers steeped in debt, 
the prey of usurious harpies,’ subdivision reproducing the almost 
extinct race of middlemen—would appear on a large scale. As regards 
the gentry this would be ‘‘by far the worst of the confiscations even 
Ireland has seen.” 


Higher Co-operation : its Inner History. G.J. HotyoaKke. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
December, 1901. 


Back to the Land. Haru Newson. [A sequel to the article in July.] 
February, 1902. 
Should Trade Unions be Incorporated? CLEMENT Epwarps. 

In view of the Taff Vale decision and the improbability of legislation 
securing the irresponsibility before allowed it is proposed, on lines 
suggested by the majority of the Labour Commission, that a new 
Trade Union Act should prescribe for two distinct categories those who 
wish to form a voluntary association and those who prefer the attributes 
of a Corporation. 


Contemporary Review. 
January, 1902. 
Back to the Land. C,. W. SORENSEN. 


“Tt would pay us here and now to grow our own food. . . if we could secure 
to the cultivator of the soil his right to his own improvements.” 
Do Trade Unions Limit Output 2? CLuemEent Epwarps. 

The allegation that trade-unions adopt a “ ca-canny ” policy is met 
by an array of evidence impressive in its detail. 
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National Review. 


December, 1901. 


Trade Unions and the House of Lords. Sir Goprrey LusHINGToN. 


A close and clear exposition of the leading cases relating to Trade 
Unionism. The law as laid down in the case of the Taff Vale Railway 
Company is just and salutary. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


November, 1901. 


The Fecundity of the Native and Foreign-born in Massachusetts. I. 
R. R. Kuczynsk1. 

The nice distinctions of the general, the special, and the refined 
marriage rate present various contrasts in respect of nuptiality between 
the native and foreign-born population, 

The National Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers, 1892—1901. Carouu D. Wriaurt. 

A sequel cf the writer’s article in the Quarterly Journal of July, 
1893, containing a detailed description of the causes, operations, and 
results of the great labour-battles fought by the Amalgamated 
Association, the strike of 1892 (at Homestead), and that of 1901, 
costing respectively some $3,300,000, and more than $4,000,000. 


Gustav Schmoller’s Economics. T. VEBLEN. The Integration of 
Industry in the United States. W. EF. WitiLouGHpy. 


A Fragment of an Unpublished Manuscript of John Rae, contributed 
by Professor Mixter, should be read along with Rae’s letters 
published above (p. 111). 


‘“*T do not know aat I differ very much from Malthus on the population 
question... . Still, I think he scarcely states it fairly . .. . Ido not think that 
Ricardo’s theory of rent is sound. Things that measure each other do not, therefore, 
necessarily stand in relation of cause and efiect; else in Kepler’s theory the equal 
times would be the cause of the equal spaces, or conversely, whereas they are both 
concomitant results of gravity and motion. In the same way, increased rent and 
the cultivation of inferior land are both concomitant results of certain causes,” 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


The Finances of Porto Rico. J. H. HoLtuanvenr. 

A programme of large expenditure on schools and roads, low 
taxation of capital and property, “‘ reasonable excise on dispensable 
consumption,” and free trade with the United States. 
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Cromwell's Economic Policy. I. G. L. Beer. 


The quarrel with the Dutch, of which the Navigation Act of 1651 
was an incident, and the West Indian Expedition, for which the 
motives were economic, are described in this first article. 


The Economic Interpretation of History. I. E.R. A. Seniamay. 


An examination of the theory that history may be explained by 
economic causes, begins with the doctrine of Buckle and Karl Marx. 
The originality of the latter is enthusiastically vindicated. 


‘Perhaps with the exception of Ricardo, that other great economist of 
Jewish extraction, there has been no more original, no more powerful, and no 
more acute intellect in the entire history of economic science.”’ 


Taxation in the Philippines. I. C. C. Prenn. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


Index Numbers and the Standard of Value. I. T. §. Apams. 


With much learning and subtlety the writer enters on the nice 
distinctions between the varieties of index numbers; involving the 
relation between value and utility. Anticipations of the views now 
prevalent as to this relation are found in a lecture of W. F. Lloyd, 
who filled the Drummond Chair of Political Economy at Oxford from 
1832 to 1837. 


Tron and Steel in England and America. J, SCHOENHOF. 


America is not going ahead of England; trusts have no advantage 
over free competition. 


Value in Relation to Interest. KR. S. Ravan. 


‘Value being a relation cannot create so important an entity as 
interest.” 


Credit-Currency and Population. Davin Kryury. 


fesuming his investigation into the proportion of credit paper 
used in retail payments (Cf. Journal of Pol. Econ., March, 1895), the 
author finds that the proportion increases ‘“ upon the whole,” but with 
many exceptions. 


The ‘ Notes”’ contain an interesting representation of the views 
on ‘* Woman’s Sphere”’ expressed in a recent German work (Frauenar- 
beit, by Lily Braun); and an appreciative criticism by M. de 
Foville of the History of the Latin Union composed by Parker Willis 

“under the auspices of the University of Chicago. 
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The Yale Review (Newhaven). 
November, 1901. 


The Machinists’ Strike of 1901. E.L. Bogart. The Measurement of 
Unemployment: a Statistical Study. W. F. Winuovcupy. The 
Social Consequences of City Growth. L. S. Rowe. 


Journal des Economistes. 
December, 1901. 


La participation au bénéfice. H. L. Foun. La question des sucres 
et la Conférence de Bruxelles. A memoir addressed to the con- 
ference by the Fédération libre-échangiste internationale. A review 
of the legislation on the sugar industry in different countries leads 
to the expectation of countervailing duties. 

January, 1902. 

Le 2C¢ Siecle. G. de Moutnart. Le Marché financier en 1901. A. 
Rarrauovicw. Les Etats-Unis et la réciprocité commerciale. A. 
ViattaTE. Revue des principales publications économiques de 
Vétranger. E. Macquarr. Les Finances de la France. M. 
ZABLEH. 

February. 

La Responsabilite publique. L. Domansxi. La Crise viticole. La 
CuavizrE. Le mouvement agricole. L. GranpEau. Revue des 
principales publications économiques en langue frangaise. ROouxEL. 
Le programme des travaux maritimes de la Belgique. D. BELLET. 


Revue de V Economie Politique. 
December, 1901. 
La Méthode Mathématique en économie politique. E. Bouvirr. La 
spécialisation et ses conséguences (suite et fin). L. DECHESNE. 
January, 1902. 


Le concept de lV'éthique et de l'économie politique dans Uhistoire. Luie1 
Brentano. La cooperation rurale en Belgique. KE. VANDERVELDE. 
Les transformations du contrat de salaire. Cu. Rist. 


February. 


Des méthodes proposées pour régulariser la valeur de la monnaie. 
ACHILLE Loria. 
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After exhibiting in a learned retrospect the failure of all methods 
hitherto proposed, the eminent writer thus concludes 

‘*The most elementary reasoning shows us that a money of constant value is 
not in the least utopian, and could quite well be started at once; we have merely to 


suppose that the State or a National Bank issues notes convertible into goods pro- 
duced by a certain quantity of labour [travail].” 


La coopération rurale en Belgique. E. VANDERVELDE. La protection 
légale des travailleurs, est-elle nécessaire. R. Jay. L’élevage en 
Australie. L. Vicouroux. 


4 . , ° 
L’ Economiste Francais. 


The constant decline of the natality in France, and the means of 
arresting it, is the subject of a striking article by M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
December 7th. The number of births in 1900, viz., 827,297. was 
lower than in any preceding year before, except the abnormal year 
1871, when the number was 826,000; lower than the number of 
deaths in 1901, viz., 853,285, and even than the average number of 
deaths for ten years. For remedy it is proposed to absolutely restrict the 
large number—some 500,000—of posts in the public service not requir- 
ing special capacity, such as porter, lock-keeper, custom-house officer, 
to men with a family of at least three children. 

The oscillations of the values of funds with [nearly] fixed incomes 
since 1866 is considered by M. Raffalovich, 18th January, 1902, in the 
light of statistics, published by M. Ignace Gruber at Vienna. The 
alternate ups and downs occurring in nine sub-periods are explained 
by contemporary events. 


Jahrbuecher fiir Nationaloekonomie (Jena). 
November, 1901. 
Der Entwurf eines neuen Zolltarifgesetzes . . . Dr. A. WirMINGHAUS. 
Proposals for the creation of a new tariff system for the German 
Empire on the expiry (after 31st December, 1903) of existing 
commercial treaties. 
Zur Auslegung des Artikels 54 der Verfassung des Deutschen Reiches 
V. Kurs. 
December, 1901. 
Handelspolitische Aufgabe und Verwertbarkeit des deutschen 
Zolltarifentwurfs. 
An unsigned discussion of the new German tariff. 
Ueber die Wirkungen des Bérsengesetzes und die Notwendigkeit seiner 
Abiinderung .... Gro. WERMERT. 
Experience proves the need of amending the German Bourse law of 
1896 (discussed in the Economic Journat, vol. vii., p. 368). 
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January, 1902. 


Das Institut des Aussichtsrats .... EH. Locu. 


Wohnungsnot und Grundrente.... P. Ménter. Proposals for 
taxes on building ground, betterment taxes, the use of tramways 
and other reforms. 


Die Getriinkesteuern in Frankreich (Schluss). M. HEcKEL. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
December, 1901. 


Disegno di una riforma razionale del sistema tributario Italiano. 
G. Atessio. Il problema delle case economiche. G. SPERO. 


Sul preteso decremento del patrimonio Nazionale Italiano. C, CONIGLIANI. 


A’melancholy interest attaches to this article, the author’s last 
(see the obituary notice above, p. 135). 


January, 1902. 


L’ultima fase dell’ industria lanera, KE. Sewua. Cenno necrologico 
su C. A. Conigliant. A. Loria. L’ottava sessione dell’ istituto 
internazionale di statistica. R. BEeNnM1. 


February. 


I fondamenti dell’ economia pura. P. Bontyseeni. La conversione di 
debito pubblico in Ungheria. G. CRIVELLARI. 


La Riforma Sociale. 
January, 1902 


Questione controverse nella Teoria della traslazione delle imposte in 
regime di monopolis. P. JANNACONE. 


Certain propositions in the theory of monopoly advanced by Knut 
Wicksell and in the Economic Journat, VIL, p. 227 sqq. and p. 407, 
VIII., p. 234 sqq., are supported as true in general in the abstract, but 
subject in practice to reservations, ¢.g., in case the monopolist cannot 
vary the price by very small increments [as admitted in the article in 
the Economic Jcurnat, IX., p. 307, which Prof. Jannacone had 
evidently not seen]. 
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De Economist (La Hague). 
December, 1901. 


Professor D’Aulnis de Bourouill contributes an article on the 
International Sugar Conference. He estimates the bounty given by 
the Continent to the English consumer at 91 million francs. Another 
well-known name, G. M. Boissevain, is subscribed to an article on 
industrial trusts in America. 


Ekonomisk Tidskrift (Stockholm). 
Parts 10—12. 1901. 


To the numbers of this Journal for the latter part of 1901 G. Cassel 
contributes a note on the London School of Economies, urging that 
the example set in London and elsewhere should be followed in Stock- 
holm, and a discussion of trusts for the evils of which remedies are 
suggested. Professor Knut Wicksell discusses usury in one number, and 
examines some experimental results tending to show that the use of 
milking cows for draft purposes is economical in agriculture. A dis- 
cussion of the policy of a central bank in regard to its discount rate is 
contributed by M. B. Hamilton, who shows that the ideas of a con- 
stant, or approximated constant discount rate, which some writers 
favour, cannot with advantage be carried into practice. The Editor, 
David Davidson, in an article on the financial results of the Aus- 
trian Income Tax, by comparisons with Prussia infers that, outside the 
sapital, the larger incomes do not get adequately assessed. The results 
for Vienna and Berlin, taking account of the rather higher level of 
exemption in the former, are wonderfully alike, though Vienna shows 
a distinctly higher proportion of incomes over £150 per annum than 


Berlin. 


Our Russian contemporary, whose title being interpreted is National 
Economy (St. Petersburg), has paid us the compliment of trans- 
lating into Russian some of the articles in the Economic JOURNAL ; 
for instance, that of Professor Bastable on The Economic Movement, 
Ireland, 1880—1900 (Econ. Journ., No. 41). Among original articles 
in the past year may be noticed those on Population of St. Petersburg 
(April) ; The Economic Position of the Douchobors in Canada (Jan, 
and May); The Economic Aspect of Universities (Sept.); The Growth 
of Cities in Europe (Dec.). 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CocuraNe (A. D.). Banking. London: Effingham Wilson. 
Cottet (Crara E.). Educated Working Women. London: 
King. Pp. 143. 


HutcuHeson (Joun M.). Notes on the Sugar Industry of the 
United Kingdom. Greenock: M’Kelne. 


Levasseur (E.). The American Workman. (Translated). London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Marriorr (Str WriiwtaAmM). The War and its Cost—who should 
pay? Letters reprinted from the Financial News. Argus Printing 
Co. 


RHopDEs (CHRISTOPHER T.). The Case against Taxation of Land 
Values. Second Edition. Jordan. 2s. 6d. 


Rice (J.). Select pleas, starrs, and other records from the rolls 
of the Exchequer of the Jews, a.p. 1220—1284. (Kdited for the 
Selden Society by J. R.). London: Quaritch. 1902. Pp. lxi, 
167. 


Rircuie (D. G.) Studies in Political and Social Ethics. Sonnen- 
schein. Pp. 238. 4s. 6d. 


Sapter (M. E.). The King’s Weir House Lectures to Business 
Men. (By several writers, and introduction by M. W. 8.) London: 
Maemillan. 1901. Pp. 198. 


SeEBouM (F.). Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law. London: 
Longmans. 1902. 8vo. Pp. xvi, 538. 16s. 


Smart (WinuraM). The Housing Problem and the Municipality. 
Glasgow: Adshead. 1902. Pp. 28. 1d. (See above, p. 146) 


Smart (WintiAmM). The Greatness of Adam Smith. (An oration 
delivered before the University of Glasgow on the occasion of its ninth 
Jubilee). Glasgow: Maclehose. 1901. Pp. 15. 

[A survey of Adam Smith’s greatness concludes happily with a glance at his 
goodness. | 


Crow (F. R.). A Comparative Study of the Administration of City 
Finances in the United States, with special reference to the Budget. 
(American Economic Association). New York: Macmillan Co. 1901. 
Pp. 148. 8vo. 
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Farruie (Jonn). Municipal Administration. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. 448. 


Luoyp (H. D.). New York: Doubleday. 1901. Pp. 387. 


[Notes of a democratic traveller in New Zealand, with some Australian com- 
parisons. A rose-coloured picture of .. . Australasian democratic institutions.] 


CoLEMAN (Witu1AM M.). Economies as a Foundation for a Theory 
of Government. New York: Evening Post Office. 1901. 


Gippin@s (F. H.). Inductive Sociology. New York: Macmillan Co. 
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AMERICAN “TRUSTS” AND ENGLISH 
COMBINATIONS ! 


THE subject of this paper is one which presents many points 
of interest to students of Political Economy as well as to business 
men. The ‘‘ Trust”—a term suggesting a principle which, so 
far as the public is concerned, is in this connection often more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance—connotes in 
theory only industrial combination carried out in its most com- 
plete and logical form. It constitutes, nevertheless, a phenomenon 
before which Adam Smith, and the earlier economists who 
preached the gospel of free exchange, would have fairly stood 
aghast, and it is interesting to note the perplexity into which its 
sudden and abnormal development appears to have thrown many 
of the ablest writers of our own time. 

Their dilemma is substantially that hinted at by the late Prof. 
Henry Sidgwick, when he remarked that the doctrines of Political 
Economy, as taught by Adam Smith’s successors, fell into two 
distinct and wholly diverse parts: (1) an analysis of the processes 
of production, division and exchange of wealth, apart from 
Government interference ; and (2) a demonstration that these 
processes led to the best possible results. 

Mr. Bagehot, indeed, ascribed much of the failure of Political 


1 The main authority for the details given in this paper as far as regards 
America, is the Report of the U. S. Industrial Commission. I have to acknowledge 
my obligatiorts to the admirable summary of Prof. Jenks, and also to Mr. Macrosty, 
to whom I am indebted for many of the instances of British combinations.—E. H. 
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Economy to attain general acceptance to the fact that its 
advocates had put it forward not asa theory of the principal 
causes affecting wealth in certain localities, but as a theory of the 
principal—sometimes even of all—causes affecting wealth in 
every society. Its professors, he remarks, have been economists, 
but they have not been business men; and I would venture to 
add that many of them have failed to grasp the central fact which 
vitiates so much economic theory, viz., that the individual self- 
interests which by the hypothesis form the mainspring of 
commercial dealing, are seldom enlightened, and are frequently 
conflicting. 

These considerations may help, perhaps, to explain how it is 
that, with regard to the classification of the industrial trust in 
the economic order, the recognised authorities of the present day 
afford but ambiguous guidance ; and while their utterances seem 
to hail the appearance of this hydra-headed prodigy as the 
legitimate offspring of the union of competition with combination, 
they damn it uncompromisingly, on the other hand, as the parent 
of monopoly. Where doctors disagree, the treatment must be 
empirical; and I would propose to test the question by the 
utilitarian rule. which Bentham paraphrased from a maxim of 
still higher authority: ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

In other words, so far as we find that the organisation of a 
trust has tended to improve methods of production, to cheapen 
the products or commodities with which it deals, to maintain the 
level of wages, to bring the necessaries or the accessories of 
civilised life within easier reach of the mass of the people—so far 
shall we say that the trust has justified its existence. On the 
other hand, so far as a trust tends to create monopoly, to crush 
out legitimate competition, to raise prices in excess of a fair 
margin of profit to the producer and his assistants—so far shall 
we hold the trust to be economically indefensible. 

The whole subject is too large, and opens up too many issues, 
to be dealt with in any but the most summary manner in the 
space at my disposal; and I will, therefore, clear the ground at 
once by explaining that in the following remarks I confine myself 
entirely to the industrial or commercial trust, leaving aside all 
so-called trusts—social, religious, or philanthropic—which, like 
Lord Grey’s Public-house Trust, are designed to be worked on 
moral or social, rather than on purely “‘ business ”’ lines. 

The trust, or “‘ combine ” (to use the hideous American phrase), 
is essentially a modern development of American birth, corre- 
sponding to a peculiarity in the conditions of trade in the United 
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States. Commercial law in the States is not federal, but local, 
the result being that companies or corporations authorised in one 
State, may be (and often are) illegal in another, or permitted to 
trade only under severe restrictions and at great additional 
expense. In cases where the ramifications of a simple industry 
extend of necessity over a number of States or Territories, and 
comprise a number of distinct functions or trades, each branch 
had originally to be worked by one or more distinct and inde- 
pendent companies, whose interests sometimes overlapped, and 
were often conflicting. The combination and consolidation of 
such interests was obviously desirable, and where voluntary pools 
and agreements were found insufficient, from the impossibility of 
coercing a refractory or dishonest member, the organisation was 
usually carried out somewhat in the following manner :— 

The stockholders of each separate company assigned their 
stock, under an irrevocable power of attorney, to a certain 
number of trustees, receiving trust certificates in return for the 
stock so assigned. The profits of the companies are pooled, and 
divided on the said trust certificates, the voting and absolute 
control of the business remaining in the hands of the trustees. 

The decision, however, of the New York Court of Appeal 
against the Sugar Trust, declaring that the act of a corporation 
in thus abdicating its own power of self-direction, was wltru vires, 
led to a change, in form only, the trust being reorganised as a 
new corporation, which owned all the plant and assets of the 
companies allied under the trust—the trustees becoming the 
directors, and continuing the management on the same lines. 

In the case of the Standard Oil Trust, where nine trustees 
owned the bulk of the certificates, a division was made into 
twenty corporations, the trustees retaining a majority of the 
stock in each, and working the whole business practically as 
before. 

I propose to treat the history of this trust, the largest and 
most influential combination in the United States, until the 
recent creation of the gigantic U.S. Steel Trust, somewhat in 
detail, as illustrative and typical of the whole trust movement. 

Petroleum was first discovered in the States in 1859. The 
products obtained by the imperfect methods of distillation were 
dangerous and uncertain. As time went on improvements were 
introduced, patents were applied for, and larger and _ better- 
equipped refineries were built ; but although the price of kerosene 
varied for the twelve years up to 1872 between 25 and 50 cents 
M 2 
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per gallon, as against a price of some 7 cents at the present day, 
the history of refining was, in the main, one of disaster. The 
railroad rates were excessive, and lacked uniformity. The system 
of drawbacks and rebates was universal, and the larger refiners, 
who could bring a large volume of goods to the rail, could get 
differential treatment, and so break the smaller men. Barrelling 
was very costly, and leakage formed a large item of expense. 
Trade in a natural product was crushed by the charges incurred 
in bringing it to market. 

In 1870 the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio was organised with 
a capital of $1,000,000, and soon after entered into an alliance 
with other important companies in the same industry, such as 
the Cleveland Standard Refinery, the Pittsburg Refinery, the 
Atlantic Refining Co. of Philadelphia, and Charles Pratt and Co. of 
New York. This alliance paved the way for a more extensive 
combination, and in 1882 the Standard, together with thirty- 
eight other companies and a long list of individuals—all engaged 
in the business of either producing, refining, or transporting oil— 
entered into the Standard Oil Trust, each company being 
appraised at its market value, and certificates for that amount, 
as explained above, being lodged in the hands of the trustees. 
After the adverse decision of the U.S. Courts, the twenty cor- 
porations into which the trust was reorganised consisted of the 
following :— 





> 
Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., with acapitalof 5,000,000 
Atlantic Refining Co... «05s se le 5,000,000 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co... ..... . . .- 10,000,000 
Buveke Pipe Lane Go: « ....«. 0.6 +--+ » * 5,000,000 
SSS SEIS Se SOO Pe a a ae 5,500,000 
Indiana Pipe Line Co. 1,000,000 
National Transit Co. . 25,455,200 
New York Transit Co. 5,000,000 
Northern Pipe Line Co. ; 1,000,000 
North-Western Ohio Natural a Ce. 3,278,500 
Ohio Oil Co. 2,000,000 
Solar Refining Co. . 500,000 
Southern Pipe Line Co. 5,000,000 
South Penn. Oil Co. 2,500,000 
Standard Oil Co., Indiana . 1,000,000 


Kentucky 


” 9? 


1,000,000 
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> 
Standard Oil Co., New Jersey .... +. 10,000,000 
2 - Dee York . «.« lets 4% 7,000,000 
a - OO: gts. cake are eee 3,500,000 
Union Tank Line Co. pda “ht ee a> eS 3,500,000 
$102,233,700 
The market value of these companies in 1892, 
as given in evidence before the U.S. Com- 
misIOM, WES. . «> + +s oe 6 « « SERV 


By 1899, when the Commission was sitting, that value had 
risen to close on 500 million dollars ; the dividends paid on the 
100 million dollars capital had been 12 per cent. for the years 
1891-5, 31 per cent. in 1896, 33 per cent. in 1897, 30 per cent. in 
1898, and 33 per cent. in 1899; 48 per cent. was paid in 1900, 
and the same in 1901. 

The trust owns or controls three-quarters of the entire oil trade 
of the United States. It is strong enough to practically dictate 
the price which shall be fixed for crude oil to the producer. In 
1899 the New Jersey Co. recombined the twenty corporations 
above mentioned into one, which, according to the bald official 
statement, ‘‘ controls petroleum oil refineries in all the principal 
northern cities of the United States, and produces about 65 per 
cent. of the country’s total output of refined oil; also controls 
oil wells in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, and the pipe 
lines for transmitting its oi] to tide-water.” 

In that last sentence lies the secret of the Standard Oil Co.’s 
success. Fifty millions out of the hundred was the capital repre- 
sented by transit companies, and these have all been consolidated 
and expanded into one huge system of pipe lines, covering the 
country like a net, and conveying to all the chief refining centres 
the oil asit comes from the wells—thence carrying on the refined 
products to the great cities for consumption or exportation. 

Two such lines reach New York harbour from the oil regions 
of Pennsylvania and New York, with a capacity of 25,000 barrels 
per day. There is one such line to each of the cities of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Pittsburg. These 
lines form in themselves no inconsiderable addition to the storage 
under command of the trust. Mr. Rogers testified that the 
National Transit Co.’s pipes extended to 35,000 miles, and the 
pipes (of 5-inch and 8-inch diameter) contained, on Oct. 1., 1899, 
535,500 barrels of 42 gallons each. 
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In the eyes of its advocates, the phenomenal success of the 
Standard Oil Co.is no more than the due reward of philanthropy 
exercised on business lines. 

Mr. Dodd, the legal adviser of the trust, states that the pur- 
poses for which the combination was formed, were :— 

(1) To cheapen transportation by the development of cars, 
pipes, tanks, steamers, wharves and warehouses. 

(2) To improve the quality of illuminating oils. 

(3) To unite with the business of refining all business 
collateral thereto, and to utilise the best scientific skill in 
obtaining new bye-products. 

(4) To employ agents to push and popularise the trade, and 
by these means to increase the supply of oil products, and lessen 
their price to the consumers. 

Mr. Dodd, adopting apparently the principle of post hoc ergo 
propter hoc, asserts that these objects have been fully attained, 
and that the consumer is immensely the gainer by the operations 
of the trust. Showing that the margin between crude and refined 
oil fell in the fifteen years 1872-87 by over 9 cents per gallon, 
and multiplying this figure by the total consumption, he boldly 
claims a saving of 100 million dollars in the latter year alone as 
the result of the combination. Good quality and cheapness, he 
declares, are the essential principles of the trust; and in an 
almost lyric outburst he concludes :— 

“The consequence is that petroleum is truly the light of the 
world. It is carried wherever a wheel can roll or a camel’s hoof 
be planted. The caravans of the deserts of Sahara go laden with 
Pratt’s Astral, and the elephants in India carry cases of Standard 
White !”’ 

Other critics do not entirely endorse this altruistic view of the 
Standard’s action. Although the margin no doubt fell rapidly in 
the earlier years, owing to the improvements and economies 
effected in the process of refining, it is noticeable that from 1882 
onwards—the date of the formation of the trust—this tendency 
to decrease disappears, and a margin of 4 and 5 cents (sufficient, 
in connection with the development of bye-products, to give the 
shareholders the enormous returns stated above) was pretty con- 
sistently maintained. 

Bitter complaint was made by several witnesses before the 
committee, of the arbitrary action of the Standard in fixing the 
price of crude oil—nor, in special instances, was this denied by 
its officials. 

In certain localities the trust raised the price of crude oil until 
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it ruined the rival pipe line, and then put prices down again to the 
detriment of the producer; while in places where it was practi- 
cally the sole buyer, it kept offer's low until the well-owners were 
practically broke, and compelled to part with their property to 
the trust, which then raised its terms. Action of this kind is, 
however, only local in its effects; the main fluctuations in 
“crude” prices, which have been violent and sudden, are clearly 
attributable to the varying intensity of demand or supply, caused 
by the exhaustion of an old field or the discovery of a new one, 
such as the Butler field, Pa., in 1872, or the Bradford field in 
1876, when crude fell from 9 to 4} cents per gallon, and refined 
from 29 to 14 cents; and, I should add, the outburst of the Texas 
‘‘ ushers ” in last year. 

The Standard’s activities, however, are by no means confined 
to the United States, but extend into all the markets of the 
world ; and the present abnormal depression of crude oil in South 
Russia is largely attributable to the influence of a combination 
working under an agreement with the Standard as to its share in 
the British and European kerosene markets. 

The charge of aiming at monopoly is strongly disclaimed by 
the Standard promoters, while it is pressed with great pertinacity 
and much detail by their opponents; and the amount of hard 
swearing on each side indicates the importance that attaches to 
this point. Several witnesses testified that the almost complete 
control by the Standard of the pipe line systems made them 
dictators in the matter of prices ; that the rates charged by them 
both for local pipage and for transit to the seaboard were 
excessive, and had not been reduced for twenty years ; and that 
where independent organisations, such as the Pure Oil Co. and 
the United States Pipe Line, had endeavoured to gain a footing, 
they had been bitterly and unfairly opposed by the Standard Co., 
which, failing in its attempts to crush them, had then endeavoured 
to gain control ,by purchasing their stock—a manceuvre which 
the Pipe Line only defeated by the formation of a voting trust. 
Unfair discrimination by the railways, in the shape of preferential 
rates and rebates granted to the Standard Oil Co., was a point on 
which much stress was laid, Messrs. Emery, Lockwood, and Rice 
tracing the growth of the trust almost exclusively to this cause, 
and estimating the profits so received to amount to millions of 
dollars yearly. ‘‘ Railway discrimination,” says Mr. Rice, ‘is 
the father and breeder of trusts.” The Standard officials admitted 
that the practice existed until the passing of the Inter-State Act 
of 1887, which rendered it illegal, but claimed that any advantage 
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so obtained was given wholly to the public. Mr. Rockfeller, 
the President of the Company, declared that any such rebates 
were deducted from the price of oil, adding, “‘ the advantage to 
the Standard from low freight rates consisted solely in the in- 
creased volume of business arising from the low price of its 
products.” 

Another example of the monopolising policy was pointed to 
in the charge that, in several instances, the Standard had forced 
competing refiners to sell, and then dismantled or pulled down 
the refineries, causing great loss to the district, and throwing 
many employés out of work. Mr. Archbold, the Vice-President, 
whose evidence was very able and voluminous, defended this 
action as prompted by pure business considerations, stating that 
where refineries were closed, others, better equipped and up to 
date, were started in more convenient localities, and that labour 
was merely displaced and transferred. The evidence went to 
show that the employés were paid good wages, though not higher 
than those paid by independent refiners. The chiefs of depart- 
ments and superintendents enjoy high salaries. 

It was admitted by Mr. Monnett, the Attorney-General of 
Ohio, a witness hostile to the trust, that in its formation there 
was no inflation of capital—an unusual feature of which, however, 
the high rate of dividends earned, offers independent confirmation. 

Generally speaking, the Standard officials claimed that the 
progress made in refining during the last twenty years, and the 
advantages now enjoyed by the public in cheap prices and 
increased facilities, were due to the formation of the trust. In- 
dependent or competing witnesses attributed these simply to the 
natural development of trade, deposed that the Standard offered 
the public no advantages in excess of its competitors, and main- 
tained that rates would rule lower in the absence of that 
organisation. 

I fear I have been led into somewhat excessive detail over 
the Standard Co. It will not be necessary to do more than sum- 
marise the salient features of a few of the other more prominent 
trusts, before passing on to the English companies. 

The Sugar Trust is instructive as an example of a vigorous 
and deliberate attempt to establish a monoply in an article of 
universal consumption, in one of the ‘‘ necessaries of life,’ under 
the protection afforded by the American Tariff. 

Mr. Havemeyer, President of the American Sugar Refining 
Co., stated frankly that the trust was organised ‘‘ with a view of 
controlling the price or output to the people of this country.” 
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In 1897, he testified the company was producing some 30,000 
barrels a day, with a capacity of 40,000; in other words, it was 
supplying 90 per cent. of the entire consumption, and could 
produce 20 per cent. more than the total demand. Mr. 
Havemeyer added that he would not have dared to take the risk 
of forming the trust had the sugar refining business not been 
protected by a severe tariff; and it is significant that, previous 
to its formation in 1887, the excessive internal competition 
induced by the American protective system had brought most of 
the existing refiners to the verge of bankruptcy. 

The capitalisation of the trust, when formed, was 50 million 
dollars; it is now 75 millions. The capital stock of the various 
companies which composed the combine stood at no more than 
6,590,000 dollars; but, as was stated, the latter figure by no 
means represented their assets or real value. This was settled 
for the purposes of the trust by a committee of appraisement, 
which took plant, location, trade-marks and good-will all into 
consideration. Mr. Havemeyer admitted that the actual refineries 
and plant for a capacity of 45,000 barrels daily could be put up 
for a sum of 30 to 35 million dollars, but stated that he con- 
sidered his brand alone as worth that sum, and argued that. it 
was fair that good-will should be capitalised, and dividends paid 
thereon. 

Judged by the chart of prices published with the U.S. Com- 
mission’s Report, the trust does not appear to have conferred any 
benefit upon the consumer. It has economised in production 
by running only its best plants at their full capacity; but the 
margin upon refining rose very distinctly on the formation of 
the trust in 1887, and continued high until lowered by the com- 
petition of Claus Sprechel in 1889. This firm was absorbed in 
1892, and prices again were immediately advanced, until the 
opposition of Arbuckle Bros., Doscher, and others, in 1898, once 
more cut down the margin. 

I turn to the Whisky Trust, which undoubtedly presents an 
excellent example of ‘ how not to do it.” The capitalisation of 
this trust is somewhat startling. In 1887 some seventy-five 
distilleries were combined in the Distillers’ and Cattle Feeders’ 
Trust. Mr. Clarke testified that his own distillery secured trust 
certificates amounting to four times its valuation, and believed 
that this was done throughout. This trust, reorganised in 1890 
as a company, promoted three other combinations with a view to 
eliminating competition. With regard to the principal of these, 
the Standard Distillery and Distributing Co., it was elicited that 
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for each 100,000 dollars of value taken over, there was handed to 
the seller 100,000 dollars in preferred, and a like amount in 
ordinary, stock of the company. In addition, there was handed 
to the promoters 150,000 dollars in common stock, and to the 
underwriters 100,000 dollars preferred and 150,000 dollars of 
common stock; so that ultimately the company had to earn 
dividends on 600,000 dollars of stock for every 100,000 dollars of 
actual value taken over. These four companies were finally 
merged into the Distilling Co. of America, with an authorised 
capital of 55 million dollars 7 per cent. preference, and 70 million 
dollars of common stock, when again enormous profits were made 
by the organisers and financiers. 

The chart showing the working margin, 7.e., the difference 
between the price of spirits and the price of corn in Chicago, 
exhibits a line violently fluctuating, rising with the duration of 
each new pool or combine, and dropping abruptly when it 
became necessary to cut prices in order to force competitors to 
come in. The organisers have been greedy of profits, which they 
have been able to hold at a high figure only for short periods 
at a time—the changes, on the whole, being more sudden and 
injurious to the trade than would have been the case under 
free competition. 

The various Tin Plate, Tube, Steel and Wire combinations 
that were formed in the winter of 1898-99 met with a large measure 
of success, having hit off the psychological moment when the 
demand for steel, both for mills and buildings, was largely on 
the increase. These bodies had previously been mainly de- 
pendent on the tariff, and it does not appear that the combina- 
tions used their position to increase their margin of profit 
unduly, having regard to the advance in the price of the raw 
material. They retained for themselves, no doubt, the advantage 
arising from economy in cost of manufacture. 

In February, 1901, these combinations were themselves all 
absorbed in the U.S. Steel Corporation. 

The significance of the Billion Dollar Trust has been said to 
he in the fact that it is a combination of combinations, and 
carries the system of industrial coalition to a point only just 
short of a Continental monopoly. 

This gigantic organisation, incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey, took over practically all the stock of the leading 
steel companies of the Central West, the syndicate, represented 
by Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co., providing a working capital of 
25 million dollars. The capital authorised was 550 million 
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dollars of 7 per cent. cumulative preference, and a like amount 
of ordinary stock, of which about 510 millions respectively were 
issued, in addition to 300 millions of 5 per cent. debentures, 
representing a total of some £264,000,000. 

‘** The properties owned are described unofficially in a general way as follows : 
78 blast furnaces, with a capacity of upward of 6,500,000 tons of pig iron yearly, 
or half that of the United States in 1900 ; 149 steel works and 6 finishing plants, 
including bar mills, structural steel and plate mills, tin plate works, sheet, 
wire rod and nail mills, with an annual capacity of about 9,000,000 tons of 
finished material ; 18,300 coke ovens ; about 70 per cent. of the ore mines of the 
Lake Superior region, producing in 1900 12,724,900 tons ; 70,830 acres of coal 
lands, about 30,000 acres of surface lands in the coke region, and 125 lake 
vessels, xe.” 

Soon after its start the company suffered from an extensive 
strike, which lasted two months, and, it was reckoned, involved 
a loss of some 20 million dollars to the corporation, and some 
four or five millions, wages to the workmen. 

The operations of the combire, under the management of 
Mr. Schwab (reported to be the most highly-paid official in the 
world), have been carried on with much ability, energy, and 
success. A statement published on April 1st shows the net 
earnings for the past year to exceed 111 million dollars. It has 
been decided to convert £40,000,000 of the preferred stock into 
debenture bonds, and also to issue additional capital to the 
extent of £10,000,000, raising the working capital to £21,000,000. 
Contracts are said to have been booked for thirteen months 
ahead, and pig iron has been advanced a dollar a ton. 

The foregoing examples are sufficient, I think, to exhibit 
clearly the organisation and scope of the typical American trust— 
though speaking accurately that title has been dropped since 
1890. The movement, however, shows no lessening of vigour, 
and, at this moment—having embraced the principal industries 
of the United States—it is apparently assuming an international 
ambition, and, as the first step thereto, is seeking to unite the 
main trunk railways of the North American Continent, as well 
as the principal Atlantic steamship lines, into one or two huge 
organisations. The U.S. Steel Corporation is already said to be 
attempting to capture the Continental trade, though it meets with 
vigorous opposition from the German Steel Cartel. The Standard 
Oil have already absorbed two-thirds of the English and Con- 
tinental markets, and are extending their operations far into the 
East. 

It is this distinct and avowed tendency towards monopolisa- 
tion that differentiates the American movement from the recent. 
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growth of combinations in this country. I should except, 
perhaps, the Salt Union, formed in 1888, with a capital of 
£3,000,000 in shares and £1,000,000 in debentures; and the 
United Alkali Co., formed in 1891, with £6,000,000 in shares 
and £2,500,000 in debentures. These companies undoubtedly 
hoped and attempted to control their entire trade, and at first 
the Salt Union succeeded in raising the price of common salt 
from 5s. to 10s. 6d., and other qualities by 100 and 125 per cent. 
High prices, however, attracted foreign competition, and the 
result proved the impossibility of establishing anything like 
monopoly in a free trade country. The $10 shares of the United 
Alkali Co. stand to-day at 2, the Salt Union shares at 1}. 

In the cotton spinning trade, the largest and most successful 
combination is that formed by Messrs. Coats in 1890, which 
absorbed a large number of important yarn and thread spinners, 
and by judicious purchases of the stock of some of its late rivals, 
such as the English Sewing Cotton Co., the American Thread 
Co., and the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, 
have obtained a commanding pre-eminence in the trade at home, 
in the States and Canada, extending also to Russia. The last- 
mentioned company (Fine Cotton) has itself a capital of four 
millions, with £2,450,000 of debentures ; Coats’ capital stands at 
seven and three-quarter millions, with £1,180,000 of short term 
debentures. 

The Bradford Dyers’ Association, formed in December 1898 
with a share capital of three millions and one million debentures, 
united about 90 per cent. of the Bradford piece dyeing trade, and 
has been fairly successful, its shares standing just above pay. 

The Yorkshire Woolcombers made an unsuccessful attempt to 
follow on the same lines; but by far the largest British textile 
combination is the Calico Printers’ Association, floated in 
December, 1899, with the aid of a very confident prospectus, 
describing the business as ‘“‘unusually safe.’’ Its capital 
authorised is six millions, of which five millions have been 
issued, in addition to £3,200,000 of 4 per cent. debentures. 
Forty-seven firms of printers, with 830 machines, and thirteen 
firms of merchants were amalgamated, the purchase price for the 
properties or assets being £8,047,000, of which £2,660,000 was 
payable in shares and debentures. There was thus no undue 
inflation of capital; nevertheless, the results, so far, have been 
disastrous; no dividend has been forthcoming for the past two 
years, and the £1 shares stand at 7s. 6d., showing a depreciation 
of over three millions. 
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It may be remarked here that, from the very nature of the 
business, a calico printers’ combine is one most difficult to 
conduct with success. The business is one which depends largely 
on the ability of the manufacturer to meet the constantly-varying 
demands of the individual customer with promptitude and 
accuracy. A high levelof work and finish has to be maintained, 
and, at the same time, care has to be taken that a successful or 
popular style is not overdone. Dress pieces of a particular pattern 
cannot be put on the market en gros like grey shirtings. The 
fashions of to-day may be unsaleable to-morrow. The highest 
excellence in such work can only be attained by the closest 
technical attention, and it has already been found that the firms 
who stood highest in popular estimation before the combine, 
have lost to a great degree their pride and interest in their own 
productions, since that has become only part of a great output 
which is sold from one common store. Trades in which taste 
and fashion are dominant factors fall into a class to which the 
trust system can never be really satisfactorily applied. 

It is otherwise, of course, with the more essential or 
rudimentary industries of a country, and in these the tendency 
towards amalgamation has indeed been distinctly visible in 
England during the last few years. Witness the union of 
Armstrongs and Whitworth, in the Elswick Works ; the absorp- 
tion of the Naval Construction and Armament Co., and of 
Maxim, Nordenfeldt by Vickers and Co. ; Brunner-Mond’s great 
organisation of the chemical trade; Guest, Keen and Co. and 
John Brown and Co., iron and steel works; and such combina- 
tions as Bolchow, Vaughan’s and Cory’s in the coal trade. In 
the past few months Vickers have bought up half the shares in 
Beardmore and Co.’s shipbuilding and railway works, and the 
amalgamation of Guest, Keen and Co. with Nettlefold’s forms an 
undertaking with four and a half millions of share capital and 
debentures. 

The very latest example of a great English combination is 
the Imperial Tobacco Co. This company combines into one the 
businesses of thirteen existing firms, with an issued capital of 
£5,000,000 preferred and £5,000,000 deferred ordinary, all taken 
by the vendors, while the public is invited to subscribe for 
£3,000,000 of 53 per cent. cumulative preference shares and 
£1,000,000 44 per cent. debentures. A striking feature in this 
prospectus is that while the assets, including stock-in-trade 
taken over, amount to approximately £3,440,000, and £2,560,000 
is provided for working capital and future development, good- 
will, trade-marks, brands and licenses figure for no less than 
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84 millions sterling, or 60 per cent. of the entire issued capital. 
It appears somewhat doubtful whether this enormous inflation 
will be justified by the event, though as the certified profits for 
the last three years average over £1,060,000, the mortgage and 
preference interest seems to be well secured. It is understood 
that the combination is formed solely to repel the attack of the 
American Tobacco Co., whose manager has announced his 
intention of absorbing, if possible, the trade of the entire world ; 
and the extraordinary nature of the competing offers, by which 
the rivals have each been trying to buy over the wholesale dealers 
as well as the refiners to their side, including the distribution of 
huge cash bonuses and the renunciation of all profits for a term 
of years, has for the last few months been exciting the amazement 
of the consumer and the derision of the economist. 

But of this, as of the entire group of British combinations, 
with the exceptions above mentioned, it may be said that they are 
essentially defensive, not aggressive organisations; and I have 
referred to them here mainly to emphasise the distinction which 
is to be drawn between them and the “ trust” proper. 

I must apologise for the amount of dry detail which I have 
been compelled to introduce in illustration of the subject before 
us, and proceed to a conclusion. 

It will be seen that the typical and only actually existing trust 
is the American creation which I have described. The so-called 
Sugar Trusts of Austria and Germany are really more of the 
nature of working agreements between the producers and 
refiners. The term is also sometimes popularly, but incorrectly, 
applied to those occasional organisations known as rings or 
corners, got up for the special purpose of creating a monopoly in 
some standard article, such as corn or cotton, pigs or pig iron ; 
and so raising the price to the sole advantage of the holders. 
This is merely our medieval friend, the ‘‘engrosser”’ or 
‘« forestaller,’ in a modern garb; his motive is purely selfish, 
and his operation transitory; he has nothing in common with a 
regularly constituted trust, and from every point of view, social 
or economic, he is to be unreservedly condemned. 

M. Theodore Marburg, in the January number of the Economic 
Review, quotes Mr. Charles R. Flint, who has been active in 
organising some of the most successful trusts in America, as 
summarising the advantages enjoyed by industrial combinations 
as follows :— 


“Raw material bought in large quantities is secured at a lower price; the 
specialisation of manufacture on a large scale in separate plants permits the 
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fullest utilisation of special machinery and processes, thus decreasing cost ; the 
standard of quality is raised and fixed; the number of styles is reduced, and 
the best standards adopted; those plants which are best equipped and most 
advantageously situated are run continuously, and in preference to those less 
favoured ; in case of local strikes or fires, the work goes on elsewhere, thus pre- 
venting serious loss: there is no multiplication of the means of distribution, a 
better force of salesmen takes the place of a larger number, and the same is 
true of branch stores ; terms and conditions of sale become more uniform, and 
credits through comparisons are more safely granted; the aggregate of stocks 
carried is greatly reduced, thus saving interest, insurance, storage, and shop- 
wear ; greater skill in management accrues to the benefit of the whole instead 
of a part, and large advantages are realised from comparative accounting and 
comparative administration.” 

Again to quote Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the President of the 
United States Steel Corporation itself. 

“The Metropolitan Street Railway Company of New York City acquired 
eighteen distinct lines, each supporting a full complement of officers. The lines 
were consolidated, the officers wiped out. Mr. H. H. Vreeland was made 
president of the combined system. He performs all the duties that formerly fell 
to the eighteen separate presidents, and being a high-grade specialist performs 
them very much better. The improved street-car service of the metropolis bears 
eloquent testimony to this. Eighteen vice-presidents and secretaries and 
treasurers have given place to one official of the same rank under the com- 
bination, and so the process has been carried out all along the line.” 


In a word the object aimed at is economy, the saving of waste 
in industry. 

The whole question before us then is reduced to this: Is this 
saving of waste attained at too great acost? Is cheap production 
the summum bonum for anation? Do the methods and operations 
of the trust, as we see them, conduce to the welfare of a country 
as a whole, to the protection of the public as well as to the pro- 
motion of a trade, to the elevation of the working man as well 
as to the enrichment of the capitalist, in brief, do they subserve 
the best interests of commercial progress? It is easier to ask 
the question than to answer it, and though a general reply may 
be hazarded, its terms must be modified in relation to different 
cases. Some obvious considerations may be emphasised here. 

1. That the trust makes for monopoly is, I think, clearly proved 
by the evidence before us. Autocracy, in the unfortunate absence 
of the perfect autocrat, has been found wanting as an ideal form 
of political government. Human nature being what it is (and 
more so, if I may use the expression, in the States), is there any 
reason to expect a satisfactory outcome from autocracy in a sphere 
which even more than politics offers a direct appeal to human 
cupidity ? 

2. Over-capitalisation. This is an evil almost inherent in the 
trust system, though, it should in fairness be added, it is not 
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universal. But asa rule it is safe to predicate of any one of 
these great American combinations, that, while the debentures 
and the preference shares may represent value plus working 
capital, the ordinary stock represents water, and, generally, not 
even pure water. In the Whisky Trust, the most diluted of all, 
half even of the preference shares went to the underwriters, and the 
combining companies had been watered already. It would take too 
long to enter here into the question as to how capitalisation should 
be related to actual asset value, or how far earning power should 
be allowed for; but it is obvious that the issue of large blocks of 
wild cat ordinary stock, which have to be unloaded on the outsider 
to secure the promoters’ profit, is really a fraud on the public, and 
the necessity of earning dividends on such stock leads to undue 
exactions being enforced on the consumer. M. Havemeyer, of the 
Sugar Trust, stated his view with great frankness: ‘It is fair for 
consumers to pay dividends on goodwill—fair, indeed, to get out of 
them all you can.” 

3. The trust leads to the concentration of excessive wealth 
and power in the hands of a few individuals. Men, who under 
free competition would be managing their own businesses, are 
either squeezed out of the trade, or are reduced to serving as 
officials in the trust, with no function but to carry out orders 
from headquarters. It would seem that this universal subordina- 
tion must in the end depress the intellectual level, and lower the 
average business capacity of the community. No perfection of 
industrial organisation will compensate a people for the extinction 
of individuality. 

4. The combination of many employers in a trust involves also 
the combination of the workmen and mechanics in their service. 
A strike, therefore, when it does occur, applies to a far wider 
area, and causes a far more serious loss to the community at large, 
than would otherwise be the case. Prof. Ashley argues, indeed, 
that such combinations are inevitable, that they tend to avert 
crises, and promote the stability of industry. This is true, I 
think, only so far as.the trust is successful. A private enterprise 
may fail, and the country be little the worse. But where a single 
industry has grown to national dimensions, it is obvious that its 
collapse invoives nothing short of a national disaster. In this 
connection I would refer to the warning of a well-known financial 
authority, Mr. Henry Clews, in his circular dated January 4, 
1902 :— 


‘“‘ High prices have stimulated production and checked buying, so that some 
sort of natural readjustment seems necessary. In this connection it is 
important to watch the workings of the trust experiment. These organisations 
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exert a powerful control over prices, which if used in the same fashion as in 
copper will produce corresponding results. Those who control these trusts and 
have securities which they would like to sell may easily be tempted to hold 
prices at artificial levels, to dam up the natural forces of supply and demand, 
until such schemes collapse from inherent unsoundness. The trust system 
appears to have worked very smoothly under prosperity, and it will be interest- 
ing to watch its course when the markets begin to move in a downward 
direction, as they certainly will in due season. There is a vast mass of these 
securities in the market undigested, and they will be the first to feel the effects of 
reaction.” 


5. This danger is, I think, a very real one. The whole 
colossal fabric of the trust has been, in almost every case, built 
up by the organising genius of some one man, who directs its 
operations and dictates its policy. The pyramid is resting on 
its apex. Who will support it when the dictator falls ? 

It is significant that most of the students of this movement, 
like Prof. Ashley and Mr. Macrosty, find the ultimate solution in 
the State becoming the great man’s heir-at-law, and itself taking 
over the management. For myself, I cannot contemplate the 
possibility of all the great industries of a country passing into the 
hands of its political rulers without feelings of the very gravest 
apprehension. 

There are yet many points which I have left untouched, but 
the above will sufficiently indicate my reasons for doubt as to 
whether the “‘ trust,’ with all its attractive features of combina- 
tion and economy of industry, is likely to prove, in the long run, 
a beneficial feature in the commercial progress of the world. 

How far legislation can avail to check the obvious abuses of 
the system is very doubtful. The United States law of 1890 is 
practically a dead letter; the name has been changed, but the 
thing remains. 

Prof. Clark, in a pamphlet on ‘“ The Control of Trusts,”’ 
reviewed in the last number of this JoURNAL, remarks: ‘‘ The 
practical point to be decided is what a State can do to span the 
rift between centralisation and monopoly,” and, referring to the 
overwhelming power of great corporations, he specifies as 
practices which should be made illegal : 

(1) The cutting of prices in special localities, whilst in other 
parts they are maintained at full rates. 

(2) Discrimination between different classes of goods on a 
general price scale. 

(3) Refusing to sell to general dealers, save on their agreeing 
to boycott rival goods. 

Personally, I incline to the belief that American ingenuity 
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would have no difficulty in walking round, or through, any such 
enactments. Probably all that can be done is vigilantly to safe- 
guard the rights of the minority; provide that, as far as possible, 
independent competition shall have a fair field; insist upon 
entire publicity as to accounts and organisation. 


Increased publicity is practically all that has been secured in 
this country by the Companies Act of 1900, but there exists in 
the United States a system of bank inspections by Government 
officials which might conceivably be extended, with advantage to 
the public, to the case of the great corporations. 

Instructed American opinion is well expressed in the terms 
of President Roosevelt’s recent Message :— 

“Tn facing new industrial conditions, the whole history of 
the world shows that legislation will generally be unwise and 
ineffective unless undertaken after calm inquiry and with sober 
self-restraint. In dealing with business interests, for a Govern- 
ment to undertake, by crude and ill-considered legislation, to do 
what may turn out to be bad, would be to incur a risk of such 
far-reaching national disaster that it would be preferable to 
undertake nothing at all. Yet it is true that there are real and 
grave evils, one of the chief being over-capitalisation, and a 
resolute practical effort must be made to correct these evils. 
Combination and concentration should not be prohibited, but 
supervised, and, within reasonable limits, controlled.” 

How far the weight of economic authority tells for or against 
the trust system, is an interesting inquiry which I cannot discuss 
here. I surmise that those who regard political economy as 
a purely abstract science may sum up in its favour. Those who 
believe that, if economic studies are to have any practical bearing 
on the life of a nation, the application of their principles must 
be informed and regulated by a constant reference to ethical and 


social issues, may come, perhaps, to a different conclusion. 
EVELYN HUBBARD. 

















AUSTRIAN-HUNGARIAN TRADE-POLICY AND THE 
NEW GERMAN TARIFF. 


THE trade policy of Austria-Hungary cannot be understood 
unless one is clear about the constitutional structure of 
this country. Austria and Hungary are two states each 
of which has its own constitution and its own economic 
policy. Their common affairs are army and navy matters and 
diplomatic representation, but the trade policy is only to be 
treated ‘‘by the same principles from time to time to be 
adjusted.”” The unity of the custom-territory and of the tariff 
is therefore only the consequence of a special treaty which must 
be renewed every ten years. This treaty is now expiring, and the 
proposition of the governments made in 1896 has not yet been 
accepted by the Austrian - Parliament. The free commerce 
between the two territories is now deprived of its legal founda- 
tion, and if the treaty is not renewed by the end of this year 
the two states will be free to manage their external cominercial 
affairs in an independent way. So the situation is of great 
complexity. Governments and parliaments must agree in the 
course of a few months upon a new order of the internal rela- 
tions of Austria and Hungary and upon a new tariff for the 
negotiations with foreign states in the year 1903. The natural 
difficulty which the establishment of a new tariff bears in a 
consolidated country is a hundredfold multiplied with us where 
the acceptance of the tariff depends on an agreement upon the 
internal relations of two states and where the tariff must be (1) 
agreed upon by the two governments, (2) discussed and 
agreed upon in two separate and independent parliaments, (3) 
used by the common ministry of foreign affairs for negotia- 
tions with the foreign states, whereon (4) the accorded inter- 
national treaties are to be accepted separately by the parliaments 
of Austria and of Hungary. It is natural that with such an 
artificial system of agreements, alterations of details in the later 
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stages are impracticable, and in particular parliamentary debates 
and votes cannot alter the character of a tariff bill prepared by two 
governments. The expected attitude of the parties determines 
the attitude of the governments during their negotiations, but the 
movements of public opinion cannot exert a direct influence 
on the tariff. The main part of the spectacle is acted behind 
the scenes. The trade policy is not made by parliament, and is 
only in the general direction influenced by public opinion. In all 
important details it is the result of those influences to which the 
two governments, that is the bureaucracy, are subject. 

In this respect we have in Austria and in Hungary the 
following movements: In Austria there exists a well-founded 
organisation of agrarian interests, which ever since 1898 claims 
an elevation of the agrarian duties, especially on wheat and corn. 
# works without any effective resistance. The interest in an 
essential examination of political questions is in Austria very low, 
the influence of the agrarian groups is an important one in con- 
sequence of our election system and of the traditional preponder- 
ance of the great landlords in policy, and the attention of the 
public has been turned so much in late years to national rivalry, 
that the claims of the agrarians, which are extraordinary,—for 
example, a duty of 5°5 florins in gold on 100 kilo wheat (that is 
23°98 florins in gold=47:96 German marks on an English 
quarter) or, a duty on raw cotton to protect wool and flax !—do 
not meet any opposition worth speaking of. Certainly, the sound 
nind of the responsible officials wili avoid the concession of 
exaggerated demands like that of the cotton-duty, but where is 
the limit between a high and an exaggerated duty, when public 
discussion does not give a measure? Also the representatives of 
industrial interests were early organised, and the trade-councils, 
combined with the most important industrial unions, have 
worked out a complete tariff-bill which has not been published— 
in contrast to the agrarian duty-demands—but the character of 
which is nevertheless commonly known. It isan attempt to unite 
the contradictory interests of manufacturers of materials in the 
first stages with that of the finishing industries, the interests of 
exporting industries with those which furnish the former with 
raw materials and unfinished products. The general character 
of this tariff is: a more developed specialisation of the tariff-items 
and an elevation of a number of important duties on iron, leather, 
paper, cotton, and manufactures ‘thereof. ; 

In Hungary, which is politically more disciplined than Austria, 
there is no movement showing the great interest which govern® 
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ment and people have to support Hungarian industry in the first 
stages of a somewhat artificial development. This attitude is 
by no means the consequence of an opinion favourable to free or 
freer trade. On the contrary, Hungary, which was once the 
supporter of free trade views, is now through and through protece. 
tive. But its main interest is an agrarian one, and it claims 
an elevation of the duties on the agricultural products like the 
Austrian agrarian. It will still for a long time be a corn and 
cattle exporting country. - But what interest has an exporting 
country in import duties? It must be remembered that Hungary 
and Austria still are an economic unit, and that the actual transac- 
tions between ‘‘ Cis and Trans’’ have in view to prepare a tariff 
for this unit. Austria-Hungary as a unit was a corn exporting 
country, but since 1897, as a rule, the imports of grain are 
greater than the exports. The latter overvalue the imports only 
in years of good crops in Hungary. Therefore Hungary has an 
interest in corn-duties, the effect of which till now was only felt 
on the frontier, but now will become more regularly an element 
of relative high prices. As in Hungary the non-agrarian popula- 
tion is in the minority—71 per cent. of all persons are occupied 
in agricultural production—high prices of grain are a profit for 
the country. The burden will be borne by Austria, which in 
wheat and corn is supplied as to 50 per cent. of its demand by 
Hungary, its own crops being far too short to feed the growing 
population. That notwithstanding this state of things, public 
opinion in Austria is still as a mouse in respect of the agrarian 
duties 1s one of the curiosities in our politics. From this arises 
a great difficulty for the Austrian Government. Hungary wants 
higher duties on agricultural products, but does not consent to 
the industrial duties asked for by the Austrian negotiators, and 
refers to the agrarian movement in Austria, whereas in Hungary 
there was no demand for higher industrial protection, on the 
contrary, a want to lower the industrial tamffs in all such 
manufactures in which Austria vis-d-vis to Hungary has a 
monopolistic position. 

The negotiations between the two governments, which are, 
as I explained above, to determine the new tariff, have been 
going on for a year; repeatedly the conferences of the govern- 
ment officials have been broken off, and the two presidents 
of the Austrian and Hungarian Cabinets had to fix the principles 
for new conferences. Very likely this slow progress is a question 
of tactics on the side of Hungary, which knows the weak 
points of Austria, and hopes to win by delay. Since the 
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economic unity is the best help against complete political 
separation, the Crown must wish to avoid a disagreement in the 
tariff and in other economic questions of the present negotiations. 
In the negotiations of the two governments the question is, 
-therefore, the measure of agrarian and industrial protection. As 
the end, I see an important elevation of the agrarian, and 
a moderate elevation of the industrial duties. Still, three or 
four years ago, one could hope that the renewing of the com- 
mercial treaties in 1903 was certain, and would bring a 
closer connection between Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
Still, a discussion in the Society of Austrian Economists,’ in 
1900, on the possibility of a custom-union with Germany, showed 
that no small part of our industries wished such an approach, 
with or without duties during a period of transition. But the 
development took another course. The astonishing growth of 
protective tendencies in Germany has extinguished with us all 
inclination to free trade, and the pure protectionists have got 
the superiority. After the publication of the new German tariff 
bill, the high protectionists cried that the positions in the tariff 
bill of the Austrian trade councils are still too low, and the 
* agrarians declared they would bear the new German duties on 
Austrian grain and cattle export ; but the Austrian frontier in the 
east must be checked against imports from Russia and from the 
Balkan States. It is, indeed, difficult to see which is more touched 
by the German tariff, agriculture or industry. In the whole, one 
can say that only the duties on cattle, eggs, barley and hops 
show some danger for Austria-Hungary ; wheat and corn are, as 
above mentioned, consumed at home. But the industrial duties 
strike some important Austrian interests. Such is the intended 
elevation of the duties on glasswares in those positions, which 
touch the Austrian exports, 150-300 per cent. of the duty now 
in force; the raising of duties on wood articles goes to 100 
per cent.; for shoes and gloves the rise is 50, 100, and even 
150 per cent., an elevation which is said to be prohibitive for our 
exports. The paper duty in those articles which embrace a great 
part of our paper export is raised 25-60 per cent., the duty on 
clothes, linen and millineries 20-50 per cent. It may be that these 
tariff alterations are partly due to the new specialisation of the 
tariff which, till now, was an incomplete one; and that the 
absolute highness of some of the duties, till now, has been 
moderate. 


1 Hin Zoll-und MHandelsbiindriss mit Deutschland. Verhandlungen der 
Gesellschaft isterreichischer Volkswirte. Wien, 1900. 
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The effect upon us is disagreeable, for it hampers the develop- 
ment of our industrial exports; and this is so much more felt 
as our industrial exports, on the whole, are still very small. If 
our neighbour, who brings us 37 per cent. of our whole imports’ 
value, and to whom go 49 per cent. of our whole exports, gives 
such an example of ‘“ national protection,’ it is clear that we 
must follow. Even a review which is devoted to export interests, 
and therefore cannot be fond of import duties,- wrote: ‘‘ Each 
elevation in the German tariff on articles of Austrian-Hungarian 
origin is to be answered with an equivalent elevation on German 
products.” This is certainly not meant as an invitation to a 
custom-war, but as an admonition to strengthen our own com- 
mercial fences. One cannot say that these wishes are opposed 
to commercial treaties, but the renewing of the treaties is only 
recommended under conditions: that also the conventional 
duties are higher than those now in force, and that the general 
application of the most-favoured-nation clause be given up. 
This latter demand has been raised by the agrarian and by the 
industrial protectionist, and has been supported by scientific 
economists. That the general most-favoured-nation clause is 
incongruous with a system of national protection is without doubt. 
The difficulty of abolishing it is, however, a very great one, and 
no concrete proposition has been made, though it seems that the 
idea is favoured by the Board of Trade. Whether a proposal 
will come from them, and whether the governments have agreed 
on some plan in this direction to order the commercial relations 
of the monarchy on a special footing with each nation, is beyond 
our knowledge. If so, it would certainly secure great applause, 
and, therefore, I believe that some modification in this direction 


will be attempted. 
EUGEN VON PHILIPPOVICH. 








THE FINANCIAL CONTROL OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


THE great activity of local authorities in England during 
recent years, admirable as it has been in its motives and in much 
that it has accomplished, has yet entailed some consequences 
which tend rather to mitigate the satisfaction with which the 
result would otherwise be viewed. The chief of these are the 
constant increase of expenditure necessitated by the growth of 
public services of all kinds under the control or ownership of 
local authorities, and the very rapid development of local in- 
debtedness. The expenditure of all local authorities, whatever 
their nature, in England and Wales, which was a little less than 
54 millions in 1885, and a little more than 73 millions in 1895, 
had risen for the year 1898-9 to £92,696,586. During the same 
period the outstanding debt of the same authorities increased 
from about 173 millions to just above 276 millions. And this 
condition of affairs is not confined to our own country. In 
France and Germany, in the United States and the British 
Colonies, the same phenomena present themselves, and in all the 
difficulty is greatest in regard to the cities. For the chief feature 
of the social history of all progressive countries during the last 
half century has been the persistent increase of the urban popu- 
lations and the growing predominance of city life; and every- 
where city authorities have had to deal with administrative 
problems of unexampled magnitude and complexity, involving 
expenditure which has strained their resources to the utmost. 

Much of this increase of expenditure was inevitable—it was 
the result of new tasks and responsibilities imposed upon the 
authorities by law, or by the conditions of city life; and of its 
beneficial results (as, for example, in the matter of public health) 
there can be no question. Much of it also has been incurred in 
connection with undertakings such as the public supply of water, 
gas, electric light, and tramway communication, which are, or 
ultimately will be, financially remunerative. But it is also prob- 
ably true that a good deal of money has been spent for purposes 
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which were not really necessary. Municipal enthusiasm is apt 
occasionally to cause action to be taken by one town council 
actually (though not always consciously) out of rivalry with 
another council; and it would appear that hitherto the ratepayers, 
influenced by something of the same spirit, have not been inclined 
to examine very critically the expenditure proposed by the various 
local bodies. But in this latter point the beginnings of a change 
are now visible. It is, however, not intended in this place to 
attempt to distinguish between these different kinds of expendi- 
ture, or to discuss the various problems to which they give rise ; 
but simply to point out a few of the chief methods which have 
been adopted in England and in some other countries in the 
attempt to exercise some financial control over the actions of the 
local authorities. 

Financial control of this kind exercised by, or on behalf of, 
the central administrative departments, has three distinct objects. 
It seeks first of all to prevent any illegal expenditure on the part 
of local bodies. In many cases, the question of what is or is not 
illegal expenditure is a matter for judicial decision, but in any 
case it is the task of the control to detect apparent illegalities and 
to submit them to the authority, administrative or judicial, which 
is entitled to decide the question. The second object is to confine 
lawful expenditure within reasonable limits—reasonable, that is, 
in view of local conditions and the nature of the undertaking 
suggested. The legal question is no longer involved ; administra- 
tive discretion, the right to decide whether, under all the circum- 
stances, the whole or any part of the expenditure proposed should 
be permitted, is alone called for. And finally, it is the task, and 
the most difficult task, of the financial control—not merely to 
guard against illegal expenditure, or to prevent undue expenditure 
on lawful purposes, but—to compel adequate expenditure in all 
matters in which the law has laid an obligation upon local 
authorities, and even, it may be, to encourage expenditure in 
certain directions. So that the control has to be both negative 
and positive ; it must prevent or restrain expenditure in some 
cases, in others it must compel or promote it. The latter purpose 
can admittedly be accomplished usually by other means, but it is 
frequently attained most easily by the intervention of the control- 
ling authority in the financial operations of the local bodies. 

With these three objects of the financial control before us—the 
detection of illegal expenditure, the proper restraint of local 
authorities in actions involving real or possible cost to the rate- 
payers, and the enforcement of adequate provision for the 
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necessary purposes of public administration, we may proceed to 
consider the means which may be adopted to realise them. In 
England, for the prevention of illegal expenditure, we depend 
entirely upon the audit of the accounts of local authorities by 
agents of the central government. The auditors of the Local 
Government Board examine yearly or half-yearly the accounts of 
all local bodies, except municipal councils, and they have power 
to disallow illegal or improper expenditure or to surcharge it upon 
the individual members of the offending authority. From the 
decision of the auditors there is an appeal to the Board itself, 
and in cases where a legal decision is advisable the matter can be 
taken into court, as in the recent Cockerton case. The general 
policy of the Board, where it upholds the auditor’s decision, is to 
relieve the members of the local authority in question from the 
consequences of their illegal action in the particular instance, 
but to warn them that such relief will not be given them again. 

The defects of the audit are two. In the first place, the 
recent School Board case has shown that auditors may go on for 
years passing items which are illegal, unless their attention is 
specially drawn to them. As that was the case in regard to so 
considerable an item as the expenditure upon evening continua- 
tion schools, it seems likely to be fairly common in regard to 
many smaller items—though it must be admitted that in the 
schools matter the boards had the approval of a central depart- 
ment, whose authority was probably considered decisive by the 
auditors. And secondly, the audit does not prevent illegal 
expenditure ; it only attempts to prevent its recurrence. 

The accounts of municipal boroughs are exempted from the 
governmental audit, and are examined by three auditors, of whom 
one is appointed by the mayor from the members of the town 
council, and the other two are elected burgesses. Their powers are 
rather less than those of the Local Government Board auditors ; 
their examination is often less searching; very little interest is 
taken as a rule in the election of the auditors; they do not 
necessarily possess suitable qualifications, and there appears no 
adequate reason why the municipalities should not be brought 
under the same control as the other local authorities. 

In France the accounts are examined at the end of the year, 
but that operation is less important than in England, because the 
French local authorities are required to prepare a budget for each 
financial year, and to secure approval for it either from the prefect 
of the department, who is an agent of the central government, or 
from the ministry. All the large towns must go to the central 
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departments. And this presentation of the local budget gives the 
controlling authority opportunity not merely to strike out illegal 
expenditure, or expenditure which it deems inadvisable, but also 
to enforce proper provision for administrative purposes. If, for 
example, a prefect finds that the budget presented for his approval 
by a town council does not provide adequately for some of the 
duties imposed by law upon the council, he can order the council 
to amend the budget (this is the so-called Inscription d Office), 
and use all proper administrative and judicial means to compel 
obedience. The presentation of such budgets at the beginning of 
the financial year and of accounts at the end of it, might with 
advantage be made general in England. 

Passing now to the second object of the control—the restraint 
of legal expenditure within limits rendered advisable by the 
general circumstances of the locality—we find numerous methods 
employed. There is first the approval of proposed loans. In 
most countries this is a matter for the executive. Soin England 
local authorities may borrow money under the powers conferred 
upon them by the Municipal Corporation Act, the Elementary 
Education Act, the Public Health Acts, and a number of general 
statutes; but for each particular application of these borrowing 
powers the approval of a central department, usually the Local 
Government Board, is required. The central department has 
power to investigate the whole proposal thoroughly, to hold a 
local inquiry, to hear evidence for and against, and to impose 
whatever conditions it may deem advisable. The rules as to the 
payment of interest, the repayment of the principal, the number 
of years over which the loan may extend, and the issue of 
stock are prescribed by Parliament in the Local Loans Act of 
1875. 

But a great amount—in fact, the greatest amount—of local 
indebtedness is incurred not under this control at all, but under 
Local Acts giving power to authorities (and especially to muni- 
cipal councils) either to borrow definite sums for special purposes 
or to borrow indefinite sums for general purposes. The large 
cities usually find it more advantageous to borrow under such a 
private Act—which until recently could be got through Parlia- 
ment without having to undergo a very close scrutiny—than 
under an order of the Local Government Board given after an 
inquiry. There can be no doubt that until recently Parliament 
was much too lax in its treatment cf these private bills, and much 
more care is still necessary. One improvement, however, is the 
growing power of the Local Government Board and other govern- 
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ment departments to report on private bills to the Select Com- 
mittees, and if necessary to oppose them.! 

Such a course of action by local authorities as that just de- 
scribed, would be impossible in France or Germany, where private 
bill legislation can hardly be said to exist. Therefore, administra- 
tive control has to be much more powerful ; and where an English 
town council is compelled to go to Parliament for authority to 
do certain things, a French or German council seeking to do the 
same things would usually only be required to obtain the approval 
of a higher administrative authority. And the important point 
is this, that recourse is had, commonly, not to a central depart- 
ment, but to a higher local authority.. That is to say, in 
Germany to a very considerable degree, and in no small measure 
even in France, control is decentralised. An instance of the same 
kind of thing in England is the power possessed by the London 
County Council to sanction loans proposed by the London 
Borough Councils ; and there is no reason why the system should 
not be developed much more. County Councils and County 
Borough Councils might be required to obtain the approval of the 
central department, but all other local authorities should not have 
to go beyond the County Councils, which in this matter would act 
as the agents of the Local Government Board. And the method 
of borrowing money under Local Acts should be limited to 
exceptional cases. 

A further means of restraining expenditure is by the limitation 
of the rates which may be levied by the local bodies. Some 
instances of this are to be found in England, as in the case of the 
rates leviable in parishes by the parish council, on which it is 
ordered by the Local Government Act of 1894, that no rate of 
more than threepence in the pound may be levied without the 
consent of the parish meeting, and ‘‘ the sum raised in any local 
financial year by a parish council for their expenses (other than 
expenses under the adoptive Acts) shall not exceed a sum equal 
to a rate of sixpence in the pound on the rateable value of the 
parish at the commencement of the year, and for the purpose of 
this enactment the expression ‘expenses’ includes any annual 
charge, whether of principal or interest, in respect of any loan.’” 
And all the so-called ‘‘ Adoptive Acts ”’ (for the establishment of 
libraries, baths, &c.) fixed a limit of taxation for their particular 
purposes. In Prussia the method commonly pursued is to impose 


1 Cf. the evidence of Sir Courtenay Boyle, Mr. Albert Gray, and Sir Chandos 
Leigh before the Municipal Trading Committee. : : 
2 Local Government Act, 1894, section 11. 
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a limit which the local authority may not exceed without the 
approval of a higher power, which in giving or withholding its 
approval naturally considers the reasons for the proposed excess. 
Thus a council may not for local purposes impose an addition of 
more than 100 per cent. to the state income tax without 
approval. 

The United States furnishes some interesting examples of the 
attempt to limit the taxation imposed and indebtedness incurred 
by municipalities. Inasmuch as all state governments in the 
American Federation are weak, and the feeling for local autonomy 
very strong, it can be said without exaggeration that administra- 
tive control—that is, control by a central department—does not 
exist, and all control has to be exercised by the legislatures. But 
the desire to impose some check upon the often reckless expendi- 
ture of the cities has not always been quite satisfactory in its 
results. To such regulations as that imposed by the constitution 
of the State of Pennsylvania, that ‘“‘ every city shall create a 
sinking fund, which shall be inviolably pledged for the payment of 
its funded debt,” there can be no possible objection; the obliga- 
tion to establish a sinking fund is not uncommon in England. 
But the tendency is for many of the regulations to be inelastic. 
Thus an Act of 1885 in Massachusetts orders that ‘‘ the taxes 
assessed on property,/inany city,except the City of Boston, exclusive 
of State Tax, County Tax, and sums required by law to be raised 
on account of the city debt, shall not exceed in any year twelve 
dollars on every one thousand dollars of the average of the asses- 
sors valuations of the taxable property therein for the preceding 
three years,” and ‘ the limit of indebtedness of cities shall here- 
after be two and one-half per cent. on the average valuation ”’ 
prescribed above. Such hmits can only be exceeded by legislative 
authority, which is not always easy to obtain. Butit isa simple 
task in comparison with the difficulties encountered when the 
limits of taxation and indebtedness are imposed not merely by 
ordinary legislation, but by the constitutions of the States, which 
can only be amended by a very elaborate process. Thus in 
Milwaukee, which is much the largest city of the State of Wis- 
consin, it is complained that the city administration is greatly 
hampered by the fact that it needs more money, and cannot get 
it; for in the first place it is living up to the taxation and debt 
limits, and secondly it has, for various reasons (including the 
rivalry of the town and country populations), not the slightest 

1 All American city (as all internal) taxation is raised by taxes on real and 
personal property. 
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chance of getting the state constitution altered.1_ The failure of 
the legislatures and state constituent conventions to distinguish 
between remunerative and unremunerative expenditure also tends 
to hamper municipal enterprise in the direction of the ownership 
of public services, though in view of the general want of con- 
fidence in American city councils this is perhaps not unreason- 
able. . 

Perhaps the most satisfactory piece of legislation in this 
matter, avoiding inelasticity and allowing for municipal owner- 
ship within limits, is to be found in the constitution adopted in 
1889 for the State of Washington, which may be quoted in full: 


‘“‘No county, city, town, school district or other municipal corporation 
shall for any purpose become indebted in any manner to an amount exceeding 
one and one-half per cent. of the taxable property in such county, city, town, 
school district or other municipal corporation without the assent of three-fifths 
of the voters therein voting at an election to be held for that purpose, nor in 
cases requiring such assent shall the total indebtedness exceed five per cent. of 
the value of the taxable property therein? . . . provided that no part of the 
indebtedness allowed in this section shall be incurred for any purpose other 
than strictly county, city, town, school district, or other municipal purposes,’ 
and “that any city or town with such assent may be allowed to become in- 
debted to a larger amount, but not exceeding five per cent. additional, for 
supplying such city or town with water, artificial light or sewers when the 
works for supplying such water, light and sewers * shall be owned and controlled 
by the municipality.” 


The reference in this clause to a poll of taxpayers on pro- 
posals for loans suggests another means of controlling the local 
authorities, and that is the referendum. It is fairly common in 
the United States, but we may take an example from a Canadian 
city, Toronto. There, whenever the council proposes to under- 
take works involving expenditure to be met by loans, the byelaw 
must be submitted to the vote of the ratepayers, and if carried 
by a majority of those voting, it can be then passed by the council 
and comes into force. Till a few years ago the byelaws were 
usually carried, but of recent years, according to the city solicitor, 
‘‘a fit of economy has taken possession of the people, and such 
byelaws are nearly always voted down.’”’ Of seventeen byelaws 
submitted to popular vote since May, 1895, twelve have been 
rejected, though they included proposals for expenditure on 
electric lighting plant and water-work improvements of various 
kinds. The case of Toronto is not unparalleled in England where 


1 Perhaps little sympathy is deserved, for most American cities are badly under- 
assessed, Cf. Ely, Taxation in Amerizan Cities. 
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2 “Value” = total, not annual, value. 
3 The phrase ‘‘ works for supplying such sewers”’ is not quite intelligible. 
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the local referendum exists. There is a tendency for the rate- 
payers everywhere to reject proposals involving expenditure, and 
as a rule a very small proportion take the trouble to vote. So in 
the recent instance at Birmingham! (where, however, financial 
questions were not alone involved), out of a total number of 
burgesses of 162,082 only 8,443? took the trouble to vote, though 
the poll extended over three days. At two previous polls in 
Birmingham the percentage of ratepayers who voted was 8 in 
1882 and 5 in 1891. Probably proposals involving much ex- 
penditure, unless they can be shown to be of immediate benefit, 
will usually be rejected at a popular vote, for it is always more 
easy to arouse their opponents than their supporters. But it 
may be assumed if the supporters do not muster sufficiently 
to carry it, that the proposal does not meet with enthusiastic 
support. 

So much for the restraint of expenditure ; but in some cases it 
is necessary to encourage it. This is the idea underlying much 
of the English grant-in-aid system. In 1856, when the attempt 
to persuade the local authorities to establish police forces had 
failed, the State was forced to order the creation of county and 
borough forces, and undertook to pay half the cost of paying and 
clothing each force certified by central inspectors to be efficient. 
So also since 1872, half the salaries of the medical officers of 
health and the sanitary inspectors are paid by the State. This 
method is almost entirely limited to England: the Governments 
of France and Prussia make contributions to the Jocal authorities, 
but in no case do they make the grant dependent upon the efficient 
administration by the locality of the service towards which it is 
paid. About the only instance is in Prussia, where the provinces 
make special grants to the “‘ circles” (administrative subdivisions) 
as a reward for efficient administration of the lesser highways. 
In France, as we have already seen, the controlling authorities 
attempt to secure adequate expenditure by compelling proper 
provision to be made in the budget. It may be possible to largely 
extend the grants system in England, and there is every prob- 
ability that it would secure a considerable improvement in local 
administration ; but it would also necessitate a greatly increased 
amount of central inspection, and might, unless carefully safe- 
guarded, tend unduly to diminish the autonomy of local authori- 


1 A vote of ratepayers must be taken in some cases under the Borough Funds 
Act. 

2 The number of votes possessed by each ratepayer varied from one to six, so the 
total number of votes given was 17,516. 
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ties. But until our whole system of local taxation is altered, it 
is clear that further Treasury subventions to local purposes would 
be economically ill-advised. 

Finally, some suggestions may be made as to possible changes 
in England. The first is the establishment of a uniform financial 
control over all authorities, including the municipalities. Next, 
this control should be as far as possible decentralised ; as already 
pointed out, the simplest course would be to leave to the Local 
Government Board auditors the examination of the financial 
operations of the County Councils and County Borough Councils, 
and of some other special bodies, but to give to the County 
Councils the task of controlling the smaller authorities. The 
staff of auditors might be the same as now, but as far as the 
smaller bodies are concerned, they would report to the County 
Councils. So in the matter of loans, the higher bodies should 
go to the board for approval ; but all the smaller bodies should go 
to the County Councils. The Councils are trustworthy and are 
not imbued with unduly advanced ideas ; and there is no sufficient 
reason why small bodies should have constantly to invoke a 
central department, which is far too overloaded with work. And, 
though it would be impossible to abolish, at present, private 
bill legislation for local authorities, it is certain that Parliament 
should be much more chary in passing Acts which authorise the 
various councils, and especially the great municipal councils, to 
raise money free from administrative supervision. And lastly, 
it would be well for us to follow the continental example, and to 
let the main examination be of the budgets prepared by local 
authorities, and thereby, so far as possible, to prevent not only 
the continuation of illegal expenditure but its very commence- 
ment. 

There remains one other consideration, and that is the effect 
in great towns of the existence of independent authorities side 
by side. In the ordinary large English town there are a Town 
Council, a Board of Guardians, and a School Board, each going 
its ow.1 way, each incurring what expenditure it chooses, and 
each asserting that its own outlay is absolutely necessary, and 
that the other two are by their extravagance responsible for the 
high rates. There is no one authority answerable over against 
the ratepayers for the whole expenditure on town purposes. In 
France and Germany, where the ad hoc bodies do not exist, and 
where the tasks imposed on such bodies in England are dis- 
charged in the cities by deputations of Town Councillors and 
(especially in Prussia) co-opted members, the Town Council is 
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alone responsible for all expenditure, and it allots to each depart- 
ment as much money as can be afforded when all the needs of 
city administration, and the capacity of the ratepayers, are taken 
into account. And it would be difficult to show, in Germany, for 
instance, that either poor relief or education has suffered from 
the system. Somewhat the same method has been employed in 
some cases in the United States; even where the School Boards 
are directly elected, they in some cases have to present estimates 
to the City Council, which grants all, or as much as possible, of 
the money asked for. If the ad hoc bodies are not to be abolished 
in England (so far as towns are concerned), it will be necessary 
to devise some other means of giving the power of controlling 
local taxation to an authority which will look at the rates, not 
from the point of view of the separate bodies which levy them— 
in reality, though not in actual form—and are inclined to regard 
only their own separate parts, but from the point of view of the 
citizen who has to pay the whole. 
Percy ASHLEY. 
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THE RELIEF OF THE POOR IN JERSEY. 








My purpose in this paper is chiefly to describe the extent of 
the pauperism which exists in Jersey at present, and the way in 
which it is relieved. But I propose befcre doing this to give a 
brief account of the history of the relief of the poor in the island. 

The records of the Royal Court contain no reference to the 
poor as a class until the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
Ordinances of that Queen, dated 1562, contain one that ‘‘ vaga- 
bonds and young idle persons, beggars and others who do not 
apply themselves to learn a trade to earn their living shall be 
compelled by the Constables and sworn to be bound apprentices, 
or to serve gentlemen of wealth, or to leave the island.” From 
this date regulations of the Royal Court, from time to time, dealt 
with the question. In 1572, for example, several persons were 
brought before the Court for begging, and were ordered to hire 
themselves out as servants. In 1591, however, a much more 
complete regulation was made—“ to provide for the necessity of 
the poor and indigent of this island who are obliged to go from 
house to house begging.’’ All foreign (i.e. non-Jersey) beggars 
were to be compelled by the Constables to leave the island. : 
As for the natives of the island, ‘‘each parish shall feed and 


entertain its own poor. The strong and able-bodied having 
attained age to work shall be obliged to hire themselves to 


some master at a price to be agreed upon by the officers and 
men of property in the parish. The young, old andinfirm shall 
be provided for by the most substantial and wealthy of their 
parish.”” This regulation was repeated, practically, in 1596, when 
the people were suffering from a scarcity of corn. 

In 1597 a further Act of the States dealt with the matter. . 
The statement was made that ‘‘ previously there have been 
several orders that the poor should be maintained in their own 
parish . . . which have not been put into effect,” and an order was 
made that the Governor of the island, with others appointed for 
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each parish and with the advice of persons of property in each 
parish, should make a valuation for a rate in each parish if 
necessary, @.e. if the voluntary gifts were not enough to provide 
for all the poor. 

In the same year the Governor also ordered that poor children 
should be apprenticed, and that if any difficulty arose, either 
because the servant was incorrigible, or the master too severe, 
the Constable should endeavour to pacify them. 

In 1602 the statement was made that the order established 
for the poor was violated in many ways, and the Bailiff and 
Jurats were ordered to go round the parishes to see what was 
done in each. 

In 1608 there was a complaint of scarcity of labourers in the 
fields, because some knit, ‘‘ disdaining agriculture,’ and others 
beg; and begging was again forbidden except to those who were 
allowed to begin their own parishes by the Constable and men of 
property. 

The records for the succeeding period are missing, but from 
subsequent references it appears that regulations of a similar 
character to those already noted were repeated in 1619 and 1630. 
In the latter year regulations were made which are often referred 
to afterwards, and as the date is one at which great activity 
was shown in England in dealing with the poor, it is probable 
that the regulations may have been made on the suggestion of 
the Privy Council. 

In 1646 the Governor, the Bailiff, the Judges, and the 
members of the States drew up orders for the establishment 
of a House of Correction. It was intended as a sort of 
prison as well as workhouse, for it was to receive swearers 
and blasphemers, profaners of the Sabbath, common drunkards, 
children rebellious to their parents, servants who leave their 
places before their time of service has expired, all who, not 
having a house and family, and being capable to work at agri- 
culture, refuse to hire themselves for reasonable wages, all who, 
being capable of working at agriculture, spin or weave with the 
women in public places, as well as all beggars and vagabonds 
found outside their own parishes, and unlicensed beggars in their 
own parishes. The Constable and officers of each parish were to 
meet once a month to obtain information as to delinquents, and 
in order that the house might be built, the Constables were 
requested to assemble the principal inhabitants and officers in 
each parish, to find out how much each would give for the sup- 
port of the House of Correction, either in rentes or in money paid 
Oo 2 
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at once, and to make a written register of the amounts. The 
persons in the House of Correction were to be fed on bread 
and water, and they were to be kept there till the sitting of 
the Judges next after they were sent, when their punishment was 
to be ordered. 

There is a hiatus in the books of the Royal Court from 
shortly after this date till the Restoration, but in 1662 the 
question of the poor arose again—it was a time of famine—and 
the Court appealed to the ordinances of 1630 and made no 
reference at all to the existence of a House of Correction. The 
Court declared that begging was “‘not only a disgrace and 
opprobrium amongst Christians, but also a thing ruinous for the 
public, as it encourages idleness which is the mother of indulgence 
and vice,’ and ordered that in eight days time, wherever possible, 
the Judges should call, each in his parish, on the ministers, the 
Constable, the officers and the heads of families, and should 
proceed for the government of the poor, conformably to the 
ordinance of 1630, z.e., only those licensed were to beg, and 
any who gave to other beggars were to be fined. Later in 
the same year the Court ordered that, inasmuch as several 
persons had refused to contribute for the relief of the poor 
according to the order made by those who were authorised 
—‘ which shows not only their want of Christianity, but their 
repugnance to the ordinance and authority of the magistrates— 
the next Sunday the clergy, each in his parish, was to make an 
exhortation on the subject and afterwards to publish that all 
persons are compelled to furnish the imposition made on them 
for the provision of the poor, and in case of non-compliance they 
are to be compelled by an execution on their goods which shall 
be seized by the parish officers and sold the following Wednesday, 

. or in default of goods they shall be imprisoned.”’ 

Still later in 1662 there is an entry in the books of the Court 
that the measures taken were useful and necessary and were to 
be continued, and also that the ‘‘ rating” should be reviewed by 
persons authorised in the respective parishes in order to bring 
it ‘‘to a most expedient and just moderation.” 

In spite of these regulations poverty increased owing to “ the 
loss of commerce and other calamities and charges of this time 
of war,’ so that the Governor in 1666, with the advice of the 
Attorney-General, brought forward a scheme for transplanting 
the poor, which was approved by the States, and the Constables 
were ordered to summon the principal inhabitants, officers, and 
heads of families in their parishes in order that they might give a 
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public and solemn consent. Afterwards a petition was forwarded 
to the King asking for power to send ‘‘ for the future, from time 
to time-as necessity requires, such a part of the poor inhabitants 
as the Governor, Bailiff, and at least three Jurats, the Procureur 
and Advocate, or one of them, should judge expedient to transplant 
either to Ireland, New England, New Jersey, or other places. 
In this petition it is noteworthy that the Governor ascribed 
the poverty as largely due to the excessive subdivision of inherit- 
ance, and asked for a modification of the existing law on the 
subject, so as to admit of entail. 

In 1668 it was further enacted that in the elections of Jurats 
and Constables none were to be admitted to vote except those 
‘“‘ who contribute to the public taxes and to the provision made 
for the poor and are masters of families.” 

In 1669, the King gave permission to levy a custom on wine, 
cider, &c., in order that the income might be used to build a 
college, a harbour, and a House of Correction. ‘ Three hundred 
livres Tournois shall be yearly employed for the erecting and 
building of a convenient house for, and towards the raising 
and maintenance of a stock of money to be used for the setting 
on work and orderly governing of poor and idle people, the relief 
of decayed tradesmen, and the correction and restraint of vaga- 
bonds and beggars.”. This money was, however, not applied for 
building a House of Correction, and apparently the order hitherto 
taken for the relief of the poor fell into disuse, for in 1683 the States 
appointed the Seigneurs of Samarés and Vinchelez-de-Bas, the 
Dean, and others to consider and report to the next meeting of 
the States the means they thought most expedient and suitable 
for the subsistence of the poor, ‘‘ that they may not be obliged 
to go from house to house and beg from door to door as they 
have been accustomed.’ This committee reported, and in April 
1685 the States acting upon the report ordered that before the 
lst day of May the principal inhabitants and officers in each 
parish should see ‘what number of poor the parish contained. 
They were to hire out the strong, and make provision for the 
infirm weekly, either by voluntary contributions or contributions 
imposed on those who would not contribute reasonably, or by 
giving licences to certain persons to beg from house to house in 
their own parish.. Where contributions were agreed upon, the 
Constable was to seize and sell the goods of those who did not 
pay.. This was evidently a time of famine, for at the same time 
an, order was made to search for hidden grain. In the autumn , 
of the same year (1685) the States declared that this order for the 
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regulation of the poor had been found ‘‘ so useful and necessary ”’ 
that it was to be continued. 

As a matter of fact it appears probable that all the regulations 
of which notice has been taken were temporary, and were inten led 
to meet some critical period, due to famine or war, when 
exceptional poverty existed in the island. They were often 
accompanied by minute regulations of the price of bread and 
meat, and the enforcement of public sale of these articles, and 
occasionally by a rating of wages. As the rating of wages took 
the form of prohibiting more than a certain rate, and at one 
time at least the object was distinctly stated to be a decrease in 
wages, it is possible that the high prices of food were causing a 
demand for increased rates of wages among artisans. 

The law as to the relief of the poor in 1685 bore a very strong 
resemblance to the law as it appears in the code of 1771, but 
evidently the practice of rating persons to the relief of the poor 
was not continued through that intervening period, as Falle 
points out, writing in 1734, that there was then no poor rate, as 
private charity had provided enough, which ‘‘ supersedes the 
necessity of recurring to parish rates and assessments, unless in 
times of extreme scarcity and failure of the fruits of the earth.” 

The law of 1771 simply permitted a rate to be levied, if 
necessary, for the relief of the poor; but before this—in 1750—a 
house had been given for the reception of ‘‘ orphans, fatherless 
children and ancient people ;’’ and an Order in Council of 1777 
regulated the proportions of the money required, which were to 
be paid by each parish for the charge of non-natives. Hence, 
since 1777, it appears that there must have been a compulsory 
rate for the poor, except when there were no non-natives to be 
maintained. 

The island is divided into twelve parishes, of which S. Helier’s, 
which is known as the town parish, is far the largest, containing 
a larger population than the rest of the island all together. 
For the purpose of poor relief each parish has its own officers, 
and pays the expense of its own poor. But the parishes unite to 
support a common Hospital, as it is called, in which the indoor poor 
are maintained. The outdoor poor in each parish are looked after 
by the Parochial Officers, the Parish Committee and the Parish 
Assembly. In each parish there are two Churchwardens, or 
Surveillants, who actually distribute the poor relief to the poor, 
and make inquiries as to the circumstances of those who apply 
for it. But when any person applies, though aid may be given 
in a case of emergency, the name must be submitted to the 
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Parish Committee for approval. The Parish Committee consists 
of the Rector, Constable, Centeniers and Churchwardens. The 
accounts of the Churchwardens, as passed by the Committee, 
have to be presented to the Parish Assembly, which consists of 
the same persons, with the principal inhabitants! of the parish 
in addition. This parish assembly votes the rate required, which 
is then levied by the Constable. 

The funds disbursed by the Churchwardens in relief are: 

(a) Funds given to the parish by charitable persons. One such 
fund, called ‘ ledon Gruchy,’ exists in each parish. This particular 
fund is given under the bequest to ‘les pauvres honteux,’ z.e. the 
poor who are not willing that their names should appear before 
the parish meeting, and consequently the particulars as to its 
expenditure are never made public. In almost all the parishes 
other yearly sums left by bequest are available for outdoor relief. 

(b) Money collected in the parish churches. 

(c) The money raised by rate simultaneously with the money 
required for indoor relief. 

For purposes of indoor relief, the parishes unite to maintain 
the Hospital. This serves the double purpose of a dispensary 
hospital and a workhouse. It is controlled by a Hospital Board, 
which is nominated by the States (the legislative assembly 
of the island), and it is composed of three jurats, three rectors, 
three deputies and the constables of the twelve parishes. 
Before 1833 the constables of three parishes only sat on the 
Board, but at that time the alteration was made in order to 
soothe the jealousy of the country parishes, who fancied they bore 
too large a proportion of the cost of the Hospital. 

The persons admitted to the Hospital are: 

(a) Those who belong to either of the parishes. 

(b) Those who are not Jersey persons by birth, and who have 
therefore no settlement in the island, for, legally, no other settle- 
ment than birth is recognised. 

The poor who belong to a parish obtain admittance to the 
Hospital by application to the Constable of their parish. He gives 
an order for their admittance, and they are maintained in the 
Hospital, if suffering from illness, until the doctor declares them 
fit to be removed, and otherwise until they wish to go, or the 
Constable of their parish orders them to be removed. The cost of 


1 T translate the word “ principaux,” principal inhabitants, but it really signifies 
persons rated at a certain amount, the amount varying in the different parishes 
at present from 120 quarters in S. Helier’s to 50 quarters in one at least of the other. 
parishes. 
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these’ inmates is. provided for by. the: parish to which they 
belong. Nuk goose 

The poor: who have no settlement, and who: wish for relief 
apply to.the Hospital: Board: ‘If they have been but a’ short 
time in the island their crossing is paid,.and a little money given 
them to help them in reaching their place of settlement. »Some- 
times, even persons who have been as many as thirty years in the 
island are removed in this way. ' But it is usual, when a person 
has practically spent a lifetime in.the island, to admit them to 
the Hospital, or for the Hospital Board to allow them a small 
amount of outdoor relief. These persons are known as the poor 
at “ the charge of the island,” and the cost of their maintenance 
is defrayed by all the parishes conjointly, 

There are therefore two items of cost which have to be met 
by a parish in its hospital account : 

(a) The cost of its own poor. 

(b) Its share of the cost. of the island poor. 

In order to ascertain the cost of the parish poor the hospital 
accounts are made up quarterly, and the cost per day per inmate 
is ascertained. Then each parish is charged with the amount 
due for a certain number of inmates for a certain number of days. 
It happens occasionally that a parish pays nothing on this head, 
because during the quarter it has had no poor in the Hospital. 
The cost of the poor at the charge of the island is found for 
the year in the same way, to this are added some establishment 
charges, and this is defrayed in certain fixed proportions by all 
the parishes. The town parish pays 28} per cent., and the 
country parishes between them 714% per cent. 

The share of the town parish has been increased in this—at 
first it paid 20 per cent., now 283 per cent. I do not know the 
basis upon which the proportion has been calculated, but it 
evidently bears no relation to the numbers_of the population, or 
of poor in the two sections.? 7 

The Hospital provides shelter for persons who are incapable 
of work either by age or.infirmity. ‘There are nevertheless a few 
able-bodied persons, who, I am given to understand, are there 
chiefly on account of intemperance.. The great majority of the 
persons,in the Hospital are either aged persons or those in the 
sick wards. 

Children are not now admitted. They are sent either to the 

1 Probably the proportion paid by the town is smaller- because many persons 


who work ‘in the country live in the town, where they can obtain accommodation 
more easily. 
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Orphanage, or to the Industrial ‘School. These are homes main- 

tained by private charity in the main, but pauper children sent 
there are paid for by the parishes to which they belong; or by 
the Hospital Board if they are not natives. 

The children used to be kept in the Hospital, and indeed they 
are one of the classes for which the Hospital was intended by the 
original donor. Evidence was given before the Commissioners 
in 1859, that many of the children so brought up. in the work- 
house returned to it afterwards, and perhaps this cause, as well 
as want of room, led to the alteration. It seems now to be very 
unusual for children sent to the Orphanage or the Industrial 
School to return later to the Hospital. 

Omitting the pensionnaires, about 25 to 30 as a rule, who live 
in the Hospital at their own charges, there were in the years 
1892 to 1900, on the average, 267 persons in the Hospital on 
the 31st December in each year, of whom 84 were strangers, 
and 813 persons, on the average, were entered on the books each 
year, of whom 314 were strangers. Thus the change of strangers 
in the Hospital is more rapid than of the natives. On the average 
394 persons were treated in the Hospital wards during each year. 
As a stream of 499 persons, natives of the island, gives a count 
of 183 natives in the Hospital on a given day, it follows that the 
count should be multiplied by 27 to give the number of paupers 
during the year. 

It appears therefore that the amount of poverty in Jersey is not 
insignificant. One is frequently told nevertheless that poverty 
—pauperism at any rate—is very rare indeed among the Jersey 
people. It is evident of course that the proportion of foreigners 
in the Hospital to the foreign population in the island is greater 
than the proportion of Jersey-born paupers. But not only so, it 
is stated—on how good authority I cannot say—that many of the 
Jersey-born paupers are not Jersey people—not, that is, descended 
from natives of the island. I do not think that the question of 
parentage arises when persons enter the Hospital, the parentage 
of the Jersey-born persons who apply for outdoor relief is in- 
quired into, and it appears, to take an example, that in S. 
Helier’s out of 579 persons so relieved during 1900, only 248 
were of Jersey parentage—a fact which seems to bear out this 
contention. 

The frequency of change may vary in the different parishes, 
but using the same figure for all, the percentage of hospital poor 


-1 This is one of the charges defrayed in common by all the parishes. About 
£350 is thus paid yearly. 
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to the population of each parish varies from about one per cent. 
in S. Helier’s and three of the country parishes to about six-tenths 
per cent.’ in other parishes. The percentage of hospital inmates 
to the whole population of the island is slightly less than one 
per cent. 

In each parish outdoor relief is given to natives of the parish, 
but the only parish in which the number of outdoor poor is large 
is §. Helier’s. In 1901 this parish assisted about 280 persons in 
the Hospital, while it gave outdoor relief to 361 families (579 per- 
sons). Thus the numbers obtaining outdoor relief were larger, 
and the cost also was slightly greater. In the country parishes 
the numbers receiving outdoor relief are about as great as the num- 
ber of indoor poor. The outdoor relief is given in money, food and 
clothing. In §S. Helier’s about four-fifths is given in money. 
Sometimes very small allowances are given, but in one parish 
the maximum last year was 1s. 3d. per day to a single person. 

It should be made clear that entrance into the Hospital is 
entirely voluntary. A Jersey man may apply for outdoor or 
indoor relief, and pressure is not brought to bear upon him by the 
refusal of out relief to force him into the Hospital. 

Rates are levied on real and personal property. The assess- 
ment is of capital value, not of yearly income. The capital value 
of real property is assessed at so many quarters of wheat rent, 
each quarter being equivalent to £20 sterling. A capital value of 
one quarter is supposed to produce a yearly rental of £1. The 
rate is laid at so much per quarter, e.g., in S. Helier’s in 1901 it 
was one and ninepence per quarter, that is to say one and nine- 
pence per £20 capital value. The rate is paid by the owner of 
the property, or in the case of leaseholders by the occupier of 
the property, but he has the right of deducting the amount so 
paid from his rent. Should the property be mortgaged (bear a 
rente, as 1. is termed), 4 per cent. of the interest due upon the 
rente is deducted by the owner when he pays interest. Rates 
are paid upon unoccupied property, but a deduction of 30 per 
cent. is allowed if the property is unoccupied for the whole year 
for which the rate is levied. A deduction of 20 per cent. is always 
made on buildings to meet the cost of repairs, hence the owner 
of an empty house only pays 50 per cent. of the rates due upon 
it. Unoccupied ground, such as a building site, would pay 70 per 
cent. of the rates due upon it. No rate is levied upon real 
property of less value than two quarters. 

1 The proportion is four per thousand in S. Brelade’s, but this parish has a small 
Hospital of its own. 
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The rates are laid upon personal property as upon real property, 
but no rate is laid upon less than £120 value (the equivalent of 
six quarters). In the case of personal property the rate is levied, 
of course, upon the owner. ee Sf) 4 

The assessment of property is controlled by. a: Committee of 
Taxation in each parish. This consists of:the Constable and 
twelve other persons, of whom six at least must be principaux. 
This Committee is elected for three years. In addition three 
experts are chosen by each parish, and six by the town parish, 
to value buildings and lands. Every proprietor is bound to make 
a return of his real property, its letting value, &c., but if he fail 
to do this he must accept the assessment of the experts. 

The Parochial Assembly was previously the authority for 
assessment, but this arrangement was the subject of many com- 
plaints. There is no doubt a difficulty in assessing the capital 
value of any property which is not in the market. The difficulty 
is minimised in Jersey by the smallness of the place and by the 
system of recording any transfer of real property. The declar- 
ation of the transfer and of the price at which it is made is public ; 
and value is declared also when inheritance demands a partition 
of estate. 

BEATRICE LANDER. 








ON THE NEED OF A VALUATION ACT. 


On all fiscal matters there is frequently a fine variety of 
opinions. Not only interests, but policies are in conflict ; differ- 
ences emerge and difficulties arise largely because the aims of 
the various parties to them are not the same. The last Report 
of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation is discouraging 
enough as regards divergence of opinion, but on some points 
there is close agreement. The least contentious aspect of the 
taxing question seems to be that of valuation, on which a 
separate Report was issued some time ago. On that subject the 
Commission was all but unanimous, the Report being confined 
in form to England and Wales, but affording an _ oppor- 
tunity by means of the evidence to regard the subject 
as affecting the United Kingdom. Any one who has paid 
some little attention to the subject will be convinced of the 
need of a Valuation Act, and perhaps some account of the cir- 
cumstances in which that need is felt, and of the proposals made 
to supply that need, will not be unacceptable. The valuation in 
question, it should be added, is that of immovable property. For 
the sake of clearness it may be well to remind the reader that the 
valuation required is that of “‘ subjects,” as the Scotch have it, 
in connection with which payments have to be made according 
to a rate on the value. Such are land, houses, railways, canals, 
water and gas works, and nearly all objects known as real pro- 
perty. The valuations of all such property for fiscal purposes, 
Imperial and Local, is widely regarded as unsatisfactory and sus- 
ceptible of improvement in various ways. 

Of course, this is not a new, but rather an old question. To 
serve our immediate object, it will suffice to remind the reader 
of comparatively recent efforts to improve the method of raising 
money from those whose burdens were in part measured by real 
property. From the days of the New Poor Law in 1834, when 
valuations nearly one hundred years old were used in many 
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counties, our annals in laws, bills, and other documents show 
how, in various ways, attempts have been made to reach a satis- 
factory position in this matter. Our Assessment Acts, so far as 
Local Taxation is concerned, not to speak of other bases of 
charge, are found to range from 1862 to 1880, and we have more 
recent work done. The dissatisfaction concerning the result has 
been shared by all sorts and conditions ; for it is acknowledged 
that the present position is one in which the difficulty arising 
from inevitable details in administration is much accentuated by 
a want of system regarding the basis of the whole. 

The attempt to get a clear view of the question is frustrated 
because of the many bases now in use for purposes of taxation. 
These bases differ as between various local charges, and when we 
regard Imperial charges there are still further divergencies 
from a rule. Not until some attempt is made to understand the 
method of raising various charges on property is there any sound 
idea acquired how complex it is. Then only does it become 
more or less clear that from the bottom upwards, from the basis 
in valuation, there is much wanting to make it apparent to most 
citizens what and how much the several properties are made to 
bear or measure. 

Of these several bases of taxation the valuation for the Poor’s 
Rate is the most important and the most widely known. There 
are about 650 Boards of Guardians in England and Wales, and 
these, outside the Metropolis, have power to appoint the Assess- 
ment Committees, which must consist of not less than six nor 
more than twelve of their members in each Union. The various 
properties are valued on a basis of the rental, which is taken as 
an indication of the gross value in normal cases; but from this 
gross value certain allowances are made for ordinary outgoings, 
such as rates and taxes, tithes, if any, repairs, insurance, &c., 
necessary for the maintenance of the property. The net value 
thus ascertained is known as the Rateable value; and this is the 
value on which the Poor’s Rate, and other local charges raised on 
the same basis, such as the School Board rate, are levied. Mr. 
Rotton, K.C., the legal adviser to the Local Government Board, 
before the Royal Commission on Local 'Taxation in 1897 said : 

‘‘There is no necessary time at which a Valuation List is to be made. 
Immediately after the Union Assessment Committee Act 1862, a Valuation 
List had to be prepared, and there is nothing to prevent that Valuation List, 
with alterations which the altered circumstances require, going on until the 
present time. It is the duty of the Overseers whenever any alteration takes 
place in the value or distribution. of property to send in a Supplemental or a 
Substitutional List, and the Assessment Committee, either without complaint , 
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from outside or upon the complaint of any ratepayer, may require the overseers 
to send in a partial, that is to say, a Supplemental or Substitutional List, or to 
make a new list ; or they may appoint a person to make a new list, but if they 
do not choose to do so, and if nobody moves them to do so, it may go on, and 
the old list which was settled in 1863 might be the list at the present time.” 





So that already it is clear that by itself the system of valuation 
for Poor’s Rate is very defective. Further on, it may be possible 
to illustrate still more the defective nature of this valuation. 

County Authorities, as is well known, have power to make 
and to levy their own rates, under the County Rate Act, 1852, 
modified by the Local Government Act, 1888, which set up 
County Councils; and they may do so on the whole County, or, 
for special purposes, on a part of it. The County Boroughs, now 
64 in number, are comprised within this law. Undoubtedly, the 
basis used by the County authorities to ascertain the “‘ full and 
fair annual value ” is, according to the Act of 1852, that prepared 
for the poor rate. But the basis used by the County Authorities 
contains the rateable value of each parish only, and not that of 
each property, as that of the Poor Rate Authorities. Chief of all 
for our purpose, the County need not accept this valuation made 
for the Guardians, for they may make a valuation of their own, 
by their own agents, of any parish within their area, and full 
power is given to them for this purpose. This is all the more 
important because the County Authorities may take the valuation 
for Imperial purposes as the basis of their own, and not that made 
for poor-law purposes. In East and West Sussex, for instance, 
this is invariably done. The issue in either case, is that as 
between County and Poor Law rating, a second basis of valuation 
is at least permissible, and sometimes adopted in practice. 

The Borough Rate is here placed among those which may have 
a basis of its own, more because of the powers given to Borough 
Authorities than from a deviation in practice from the poor-rate 
valuation. Borough Councils may demand assistance for valu- 
ation purposes from both the poor law authorities, from the over- 
seers, and from the local Commissioners for Imperial Taxes, by 
way of inspection of books, and of copies of valuations and levies 
made by the Crown Authorities and within the Council’s juris- 
diction. For our present purpose it is unnecessary to enter upon 
an enumeration of the various rates which Boroughs levy: but 
the distinction between Municipal and sanitary rates serves to 
remind us of the important provision of the Public Hea th Acts 
by which agricultural land, railways, canals, and some other 
property enjoy an exemption to the extent of three-fourths of the 
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assessment. This provision, while it is not another basis of 
taxation, is an important modification of such a basis, which 
should be of much interest in relation to our main question of the 
bases of valuation. But on the whole Boroughs use the poor-law 
valuation, and yet, as we shall see further on, the reference to 
their special powers should not be omitted here. 

Before taking the case of London, which has been omitted 
from the three cases already noticed, it will be convenient to 
notice those of the Income and Land Tazes. It is true that the 
Land Tax is sometimes barred out of the realm of taxes on 
economical grounds ; but as it is an impost which has to be levied 
annually, where due, and as the case involves a question of valu- 
ation, it must not be overlooked. Besides, it furnishes a very 
remarkable instance of a survival among our imposts, inasmuch 
as the valuation on which it was originally calculated was made 
about 1692, but the apportionment, of which some part is levied 
still, where the tax is unredeemed, was made by Pitt in 1797-8, 
whereby each assessment area, usually a parish, was burdened 
with a quota. Where unredeemed, this quota has to be raised 
annually. The Finance Act of 1896, however, declares that in 
future the amount raised in any area shall not exceed that pro- 
duced by a rate of one-shilling in the pound on the “annual 
value’ for Income-Tax purposes. This involves the consideration 
of two valuations annually, for the Judges in the Q.B.D. in 1894 
expressed an opinion that the quotas should be levied on the “‘ net 
annual value,” and as a matter of fact, the poor-rate valuation is 
very generally adopted for the assessment and collection of the 
Land Tax. Hence the complications attending this “ survival ”’ 
among the taxes, based on a valuation of William and Mary’s 
time, limited since 1896 to a shilling maximum or one penny 
minimum on Income-Tax annual value, and collected frequently 
according to the poor-rate valuation. It occupies a place by 
itself in the complicated state of things the involution of which is 
described here briefly. 

The most important instance, probably, among all the valu- 
ations is that made for Income Tax, with which is associated, for 
our purpose, the Inhabited House Duty. It is assessed locally by 
Commissioners selected from the Land Tax Commissioners, and 
the valuation is in their hands. Here, again, it is important to 
remember that London is not now under notice, but all property 
subject to the Property Tax, Schedule A (and B) outside the 
Metropolis. The Income Tax Commissioners are in no way 
bound by the values inserted in the Poor Law Valuation, and. 
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require it only as a guide to their own assessment. When 
necessary, they exercise the large powers with which they are 
entrusted, and in cases, such as an occupier failing to make a 
return, they make an independent valuation, with the result that 
their totals are frequently higher than those of the Poor Law 
Authorities. In 1897-8, for instance, outside the Metropolis, the 
Income-Tax valuation was £139,967,000, whereas the “ gross ”’ 
value for poor rate purposes was only £135,160,000. As regards the 
Income-Tax assessment, a feature of great importance is the new 
valuation which has to be made every five years, which then 
becomes the basis of assessment for the remainder of the term. 
It has just been shown how the valuation is generally much 
higher than that for poor-law purposes, and it is now necessary to 
add a word regarding the allowances to be made in collecting the 
tax, according to the provisions of the Act of 1894. The full 
annual value is placed on the list, a value based on the rack- 
rent: but in collecting the tax, lands with farm buildings, &c., 
are allowed one eighth for repairs, and other houses and buildings 
are allowed one-sixth, or not more than one-sixth of the assess- 
ment, according as the repairs are paid by the owner or tenant. 
The subject is not without an element of obscurity, but it seems 
that for Inhabited House Duty no such deduction for repairs can 
be made. This basis alone has to do with property in England 
and Wales (including the Metropolis), reaching a value close upon 
£180,000,000 annually. 

The system of valuation in London still remains for notice 
As that is in several respects different from any of those already 
reviewed, and as it has become even more important since the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, it will be 
necessary to give it close attention. Since the Commission’s 
Report on Valuation was issued in December 1898, the passing 
of the London Government Act in 1899, setting up twenty-eight 
Boroughs in the Metropolis, outside of the City, has made some 
important changes having some relation to Valuation in the 
Metropolis; but they are not such as touch the ground work. 
That ground work, or plan, is found in the Union Assessment 
Act, 1862, as in the rest. of the Country, but it is modified in 
London by the Valuation. (Metropolis) Act, 1869, which, practi- 
cally, provides London with a separate and independent law of 
Valuation. Since the Act of 1899, above referred to, further 
modifications, especially of the Authorities concerned with Valua- 
tion and with the collection of rates, have been made. . There are 
now twenty-nine Assessment Authorities in London, one for 
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each Borough Council area, and one for the City. Of those for the 
3orough areas, 18 of the Assessment Committees are appointed 
by the Borough Councils, and in the remaining 10 Boroughs, the 
3oards of Guardians within their aree still appoint the Assess- 
ment Committee. Above all, in relation to our present purpose, 
it was enacted that all ‘‘ rates”’ shall be raised in a Borough as a 
‘‘oeneral rate,” (which will include the Poor, the County, the 
School Board, and all the other rates, some peculiar to the Metro 
polis), on one demand note, which shall however, with other 
particulars, state the several purposes for which the rate is levied. 
It will be observed that the system of valuation is thus left 
untouched in essentials, though the changes are of importance, 
and charged with the spirit of the Valuation Act of 1869, which 
was an Act ‘‘to provide uniformity in the Assessment of Rate- 
able Property in the Metropolis.” This uniformity has not yet 
been secured, whether in the Assessments or the machinery 
employed to make them; for, as we have seen, in some districts 
the Guardians, and in others the Borough Councils, decide these 
in the first instance. Still, a step forward, of immense import- 
ance, was made by means of the Act of 1869. The rating year 
runs from the 6th April to 5th April. As overseer, the Borough 
Council is required to make a Valuation List every five years, 
which shall show the gross and the rateable value of all heredita- 
ments liable to a rate; and since 1896, by the Agricultural Rates 
Act, it is necessary to show the “ Assessable’ value, which is the 
‘* Rateable” value less one-half of the value of agricultural land 
within the area. During the 4 years intervening between quin- 
quennial valuations, the overseers are required to prepare, each 
year, a Supplemental or Provisional list, giving the value of any 
property altered, or any new property which may have become 
rateable during the year. If no changes have occurred, a certifi- 
cate to that effect must be sent to the Assessment Committee, 
and a Provisional List when approved becomes part of the Stand- 
ard Valuation List. The clerk to the Assessment Committee is 
required to send a copy of his assessment to each occupier 
affected by a change, and also a copy of the list to the Inspector 
or Surveyor of Taxes for Imperial purposes. This last provision 
is of great importance ; for the Surveyor of Taxes has power to 
object to a valuation should he deem it necessary, as the London 
Valuation List serves as a basis for Imperial and local taxation 
alike, that is to say, for the Income Tax and Inhabited House 
Duty, as well as for rates for mere local purposes. There is but 
one Valuation List for London for all purposes with its ‘‘ Gross,” ” 
No. 46.—VOL. XII. P 
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‘Rateable,’ and ‘‘ Assessable”’ values; and herein it differs from 
all other parts of England and Wales. A very important detail 
of the valuation in London is that of a schedule to the Act of 
1869, which classifies rateable property into eleven classes, and 
fixes the rate of the deductions to be made in the several classes 
in order to find the rateable from the gross value. The rates 
of deduction so fixed are maximum rates, and there is a complaint, 
well founded as it seems, that these maximum rates in practice 
become ordinary, with some consequences not desirable from the 
point of justice. The fixing of the rateable value tends to become 
a fine art, in which skill is various, and in some cases becomes 
diabolic ; but for our purpose the matter need not be pursued. 
For purposes of appeal against any assessment, an appeal may be 
made by a surveyor of taxes, by an overseer, or by an aggrieved 
parishioner in any Union, and lies to the Quarter Sessions for the 
County of London. This very inadequate account of the system 
of valuation in London, which is conclusive for both Imperial 
and Local purposes, may suffice for the present. 

Before closing this brief sketch of the various ways in which 
property is valued for fiscal purposes in England and Wales, a 
reference must be made to one or two special cases. The 
Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, established a practice of entering 
the value of agricultural land for rating purposes at one-half its 
rateable value. In doing so, another innovation was introduced 
which may prove of great importance as a precedent, viz., the 
separation of buildings from land in the valuation, for the pur- 
poses of the Act. Whether the half-value thus made applicable 
to agricultural land should be regarded as a thing apart may be a 
moot question : but it is undoubtedly of so important a character 
that it deserves special mention among the methods of valuation 
in force at present. Another special case is that of the assess- 
ment of railways, canals, gas works, and such property, which is 
found quite unprovided for by the principal rating Acts, which 
were drawn for a country in an almost idyllic pastoral state. In 
that state annual value to an occupier, more or less based on the 
rent paid, was fixed upon as the basis of assessment ; and it is at 
once seen that such a provision requires much adjustment to the 
case of undertakings such as railways and canals. The London 
Valuation Act of 1869 shows that this was appreciated by that 
time ; but though in the schedule of deductions for rateable value 
this class of property is specified, only very general instructions 
are given with regard to details of assessment. The method now 
adopted in assessing railways was evolved by the costly aid of the 
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law courts, by which the ‘“‘annual value,” that is the ‘“ gross’ 
value, is deduced from the gross receipts in any rating area. 
When the working expenses, interest on capital, the ‘‘ tenant’s 
profit,’’ depreciation of rolling-stock, the annual value of the land 
at stations, a sum for renewals, and another for rates, taxes (and 
insurance, if any) have been allowed for, and the annual value of 
stations added, together with five per cent. ‘‘ for speculation,’ we 
get the rateable value ; to which, in turn, a tenth has to be added 
for the gross annual value. The procedure in the case of a canal, 
gas or water works, or electric company, is by a similar method ; 
but this is probably sufficient to illustrate how special a case of 
rating that of such property is. 

A few words respecting the practice in Scotland and Ireland 
will conclude this sketch of the present position of valuation for 
fiscal purposes in the United Kingdom. In Scotland, the practice 
has features of resemblance to the London practice. The areas 
of local government rating are parishes, police burghs, burghs, 
and counties. Special assessors value all property liable to im- 
posts, that in county and burghs by the several authorities. The 
‘Valuation Roll’’ has to be prepared annually, and must give 
the names of owners, tenants, and occupiers of the lands and 
heritages inserted in the roll. The rolis are arranged in parishes, 
so that they may be used for parochial as well as for county and 
burgh purposes; and they are also to serve for electoral purposes. 
The value inserted in the roll as the ‘“ gross” value of the 
property or ‘‘ subject,” and all ‘ heritable property,” tenanted or 
untenanted, rateable or unrateable, must be entered on the roll. 
The rating upon this valuation is in some cases upon the gross, 
but in others on the reduced value according to the various Acts. 
In burghs the rate is on the gross value, with a quarter-rate on 
agricultural lands, and on railways, canals, &c, but not on railway 
buildings : in counties it is also the practice to assess on the gross 
valuation, half on the owners and half on the occupiers, as is also 
the case in burghs; the sewers are a charge on owners; and in 
parishes the assessment is on a net valuation at the discretion of 
the parish councils which raise the poor rates. The special 
assessors of value are in many cases the Inland Revenue officers ; 
and in that case the valuation roll is valid for both Imperial and 
Local taxation. When that is not the case, and assessors are 
appointed and paid by local authorities, their valuations are not 
decisive against the Crown. A railway assessor is appointed by 
the Crown to value all railways and special classes of property, 
and his salary and expenses are paid by the Companies whose 
Pp 2 
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property he values. This class of property is valued on principles 
akin to those applied in England. 

The valuation in Ireland is done by a Commissioner ap- 
poimted and paid, in part, by the Crown. The basis of it is still 
that made by Sir Richard Griffiths from 1852 to 1866. There 
are what are calied annual revisions, but these leave much to 
seek for a satisfactory basis of taxation. Land is practically 
free from a revision, and it was given in evidence that the totals 
cannot be increased. Revision is chiefly in towns where the 
increase is said to have been 33 per cent. from 1867 to 1897: 
but as the Collector-General of Rates of Dublin said in 1899 
that a thorough revaluation of Dublin had not been made for 
forty-five years, it is not of much use pursuing our sketch of a 
valuation which has little value from a scientific point of view, 
and must be full of pitfalls in administration. (It should be 
added, however, that from 1898, by the Local Government Act, 
agricultural land in Ireland will acquire a new position, inas- 
much as provisions respecting rating similar to those applied in 
Kngland in 1896 were made applicable there. This is also the 
case in Scotland.) For some purposes the valuation is valid 
for both Imperial and local taxation. As things stand the value of 
land and the value of other tenements are not calculated on a like 
basis, and this is, of course, a source of confusion and injustice ; 
but, on the other hand, while property other than land is subject to 
a revision of valuation annually, land was to be revised (by the Act 
of 1852) only every fourteen years. No funds having been pro- 
vided for the purpose no such revision has taken place, except in 
the case of County Dublin. It is something, if not more, to have 
the principle of revision acknowledged. Another point of much 
importance as to Irish valuation is the preparation of an Ord- 
nance Survey Map of the various properties assessed, showing 
the boundaries of land and other holdings, each plot numbered 
to correspond with the schedule of occupiers. Such a cadastral 
register, were it made to represent the value of the instant, and 
revised periodically, might become an instrument of great value 
and importance. The Land ECommission possesses a large 
amount of information for such a work, and it is a question 
whether it could be made available for fiscal as well as registra- 
tion purposes. As regards administration, the rating system is 
founded on that of England; the chiefédifference, and that a 
capital one, is the intervention of the Commissioner of Valuation, 
who is supposed to make a valuation on a definiteland uniform 
principle, but has never been able to produce so desirable a basis. 
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No part of the United Kingdom would seem to be in greater 
need of a new law of valuation, which should put in force, 
steadily and thoroughly, ideas already found in work and laws 
of the past. While land is practically not subject to revaluation 
for fiscal purposes, and buildings are subject to revision in so 
far as some are brought under notice, chiefly for reductions, 
it is not to be wondered at that the inequalities resulting are 
very great, all the more so that the original valuation was not 
on identical principles. 

We have found it necessary to review the provisions for the 
Poor Rate, the County Rate, the Borough Rate, the London Rates 
and axes, the Land Tax, and the Income Tax, not to mention 
the Agricultural Rates with their ‘‘assessable’’ values of very 
recent years, and these may be regarded as involving four or 
five different bases of assessment. The defect of such a method 
of raising public imposts is patent. It is reducible to one funda- 
mental defect, want of uniformity, which nevertheless is con- 
veniently regarded in relation to assessment and collection of 
taxes and rates. From a statistician’s point of view the subject 
is almost hopeless, and he who attempts to gain a positive view 
of the question, involving some important comparisons, will 
require all the philosophy he can command as he realises more 
and more on what a foundation of sand he has been working. 
For a common denominator is not to be found. He might 
as well attempt the time o’ day by means of a child’s puffs at 
dandelion’s gossamer, a sundial at a manor house, and the 
indications of Big Ben, combined. It is true that by ignoring 
all the inconsistencies of the foundation, and taking figures as 
he finds them, all incommensurate, he may get results which are 
by no means worthless; but who that has tried the experi- 
ment knows not how exasperating the thought that far better 
results should be possible? Statistics which represent so many 
of the facts of social life are necessarily imperfect; but in this 
case it is not a question of perfection, but of the attainable, the 
want of uniformity in the basal matter of valuation makes an 
approach to accuracy hopeless; and hence much misunder- 
standing and mischief. But a matter which concerned a per- 
plexed statistician only might not appeal to our bustling age 
overmuch ; and perhaps the mischief of lack of uniformity will 
be better appreciated from the experience of administration. 
Imperial and local taxation are for the most part severed in this 
matter; London, Scotland, and Ireland are so treated as to 
modify this in a measure; but there is no direct relation between* 
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the valuations in the several countries, though it is conceivable 
that a basis might be secured which should be prepared on 
identical principles, and revised at fixed intervals, for the whole 
kingdom. At the present moment in England and Wales, and 
this in some degree applies to Scotland, there is a long series of 
areas, in which valuation is done by independent authorities, who 
work with little, if any, co-operation with other authorities. 
From the days when each parish was in this position, we have 
probably improved by means of Poor Law Unions, which became 
the area of Assessment Authorities. How do Unions proceed in 
this matter? Let Mr. Jeffreys, M.P., answer in words before 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxation : 

“You know how an Assessment Committee is formed; people are pitch- 
forked into it, not because they know much about the business, but because 
they happen to be members of the Board of Guardians.” 


He concurred with the suggestion that the present system in 
various ways tends rather to put a premium upon each man 
getting down the assessment of his own parish, and considered 
it to be a thoroughly bad system. But more, he said :— 


‘‘T happen to have been on two Boards of Guardians, and I know how very 
differently the Assessment is conducted in the one Union as compared with 
the other, and yet those two Unions are adjacent . . . I think what we want 
more than anything else, is uniformity of assessment.” 


And who that knows how our various authorities go to work, 
but will confirm this frank opinion on the inarticulate condition 
of valuation and assessment as between the various authorities ! 
The drawbacks of which Mr. Jeffreys, M.P., speaks are seen to 
go down into questions of greater import than our fiscal arrange- 
ments. For our purpose, however, it will suffice to emphasise 
our point, that for purposes of taxation we are yet in a condition 
which is chaotic. Not only do we see parish against parish in 
a Union, but Unions have not a common method of ascertaining 
and fixing values; and we must go on to observe how between 
Local and Imperial authorities there is not a common method 
with a resulting general standard. In part, the London system 
(and the Scottish and the Irish system in a lesser degree) 
improved upon this; for the Valuation List is conclusive as a 
basis for Imperial and Local taxation. Still, in the Metropolis, 
it is more clearly realised how necessary it is that in the actual 
assessment for value there should be some way of reaching 
greater uniformity of practice as between its constituent parts. 
At the present moment each assessing authority, save for the 
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Surveyor of Taxes, be it Borough Council or Board of Guardians, 

need not look over the invisible hedge to see how the neighbour 

fares. In London, though confessedly in a much better condi- 
tion than outside the Metropolis, matters of assessment regarded 
from a high point of view, are yet anything but articulate ; some 
method is much wanted by which all the areas of assessment 
shall be in touch with one another so as to secure a higher 
degree of uniformity in value. A fortiori, how much more 
pressing is the need of such an improvement beyond the limits 
of the Metropolis! With our overlapping systems of valuation, 
not only uniformity, but also equality, simplicity, and economy 
are impossible. 

The collection of rates and taxes shows how the last two 
points are disregarded. Were we in possession of a uniform 
general system of valution, it is probable that Imperial and 
Local taxes would be collected separately. But as to local taxes 
they are now, especially in boroughs and urban centres, so col- 
lected as to be something of a scandal in some places; and here 
is the significance of the separate power of assessment given to 
a Borough Council in the provinces. The Poor Law Authority, 
and the local Council, may at different times collect rates in the 
same area; and more, the same authority may collect separate 
rates at different times. Much complaint is made of the resulting 
annoyance, trouble, expense, and general inconvenience. In one 
instance, a Borough with five parishes has a set of collectors for 
Poor Rate in each parish, another set for the Corporation to 
collect Municipal Rates ; and there are, of course, the collectors 
for Imperial Taxes; and all in the same area! Is it surprising 
that rate collecting at Hull is said to be wasteful, when there is 
a “rating establishment with separate officers for each of the 
ten parishes within the borough?’ Nor is such an establish- 
ment the full measure of the complication and expense. A little 
reflection will make it plain that the want of a uniform valuation 
has led to much of this confusion and expense; a more uniform 
system would lead up to simplification of collection, as it has in 
London, by means of a ‘‘ general rate ”’ for all local purposes. 

From many sides opinion will be in accord respecting the 











present condition of valuation for fiscal purposes. When the 
question is proposed, what should take the place of the unsatis- 
factory practice, it is found that agreement is only partial. That 
there should be no overlapping among valuatiom authorities, and 
only one valuation in each area on which rates and taxes should 
be raised is common ground. What the area, and what the 
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valuation authorities in that area, gives rise still to a difference 
of opinion. There are signs that opinion is not ripe for a Central 
Government Department, though already both in Scotland and 
in Ireland the idea has been acted upon in part; and the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation put aside this suggestion without 
any regret. But it is probable, when some system of local 
valuation authorities shall have been founded, this suggestion 
will yet be embodied in law and practice, so that a power shall 
exist to bring the work of localities to a focus. Meantime, 
proposals are made from a local point of view, and two sugges- 
tions are put forward in the Commission’s Report. The general 
lines of both suggestions are similar, as both are inspired by the 
London system already described. One valuation list for both 
rates and taxes, the list revised every five years, and provisional 
emendations to be made during the intervals between recurring 
valuation, is the groundwork proposed. But shall the authority 
be that of the Local Government areas, or the Poor Law 
Authorities? Opinion is in favour of the former. But in what 
area? the majority would make the area as large, as possible, 
and so suggest the County; but Mr. T. H. Elliott would not 
subordinate boroughs of all kinds and urban and rural districts 
to the county authority. Of course, in any case, the Inland 
Revenue officer would be given legal power to attend assessment 
meetings and to exercise certain influence on valuation, which is 
still too vaguely expressed. Greater definition might avoid 
appeals. Mr. Elliott would give county authorities a voice on 
an assessment authority much like that of the Inland Revenue 
officer, and no more power. Area and authority go together, in 
fact ; and the decision respecting them works out practically in a 
very important way. The scheme adumbrated by the majority 
will probably be found most satisfactory. Mr. Elliott is impressed 
with the importance of minute local knowledge, and is rightly 
tender toward municipal susceptibilities; the majority is more 
impressed with the desirability of uniformity in as large an area 
as possible. Knowing something of the difficulties of such a 
question administratively, and recognising the advance made in 
the Metropolis, Mr. Elliott is content to leave valuation in 
London much where it is; and perhaps he is unduly apprehensive 
regarding the effects of legal intervention in matters of valuation 
on the part cf tne County Council. Nay more, it is evident that 
a very important practical difference is found in the rival schemes. 
The majority scheme makes the county (the administrative 
county in most cases) the motive power. It would form a kind 
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of informal appeal court for its area, would delegate to districts 
(which in London, in boroughs, and in rural districts, would 
probably be’ these areas) the initial work of valuation, while 
Mr. Elliott would place no authority between his smaller areas 
and the legal appeal court, giving the county authority only a 
voice in the Assessment Committee. So far as regards boroughs 
of all kinds, there is no doubt his position would at first receive 
much support; but it is probable that to allow a county authority 
in a non-county borough to supervise a valuation which shall be 
for common purposes would not be found on mature consideration 
an infringement of substantial rights, and might even tend to 
strengthen them by a uniform valuation for common taxation. 
It would also seem that Mr. Elliott’s fear lest county authorities 
in London and elsewhere should appoint a District Assessment 
Committee without consulting with authorities of smaller areas 
is not warranted. It is inconceivable, and it is certainly most 
highly improbable, that even in London it should be so, seeing 
how rapidly a growing knowledge and experience of such 
matters is bringing various authorities into pleasant correlation. 
Short of a national area for the purpose, it is evident that if a 
local treatment is to be applied, London must for valuation pur- 
poses, above all, be regarded as a unit ; and this applies in various 
degrees to all other counties. This appears all the more clearly 
in so far as it is perceived that valuation can never be a purely 
local matter. There must be a bridge from county to county, 
and there will be a tunnel, probably, ere long to the Isle of 
Wight. Regarding the actual preparation of the valuation lists, 
the genius of such a measure of valuation would lead to the 
widest possible co-operation with district and parochial authori- 
ties, and this all the more that for the collection of a rate on a 
common valuation it would be necessary to use these authorities; 
for collection would, of course, be by means of one Demand 
Note for local purposes of all kinds, specifying, however, the 
purposes for which money is demanded. The case of Lancashire 
affords an instance of the difficulty of applying the concession of 
an ‘‘ Administrative’ county as the unit of valuation, consistent 
with the attainment of a uniform and equal valuation. There 
are no fewer than fifteen county boroughs in the geographical 
county, and as taxation is common for some purposes over the 
whole area, and sixteen valuing authorities would seem to be im- 
possible, it is proposed that in that case the geographical county 
shall be the unit, the County Council and the various County 
Boroughs appointing the valuation authority (according to their 
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proportion of value, it may be presumed). Mr. C. A. Cripps, K.C., 
makes a note which seems to be well considered when he says of 
the ‘‘compounding”’ system for rates on small and other pro- 
perties, that he would not vest the powers regarding this matter 
in the rate-collecting authority, as proposed by the majority, but 
in the valuation authority. This detail reminds us very con- 
veniently that the difficulties of this question partake necessarily 
of the nature of the question itself, which is of a practical nature. 
The principles desirable in our practice are very clear, and as 
there is a very large measure of agreement respecting them, it 
should not be an insuperable task to work out a system which 
shall regard them without getting into confusion among the 


numerous details connected with the subject. 
W. M. J. WILLIAMS. 








THE BRUSSELS SUGAR CONFERENCE. 


In the March number of this JouRNAL (p. 146), it was an- 
nounced that the Powers, whose delegates had assembled in 
3russels, had agreed (a) to abolish all bounties direct or indirect 
on sugar; (b) to reduce the surtax (on imports) to 6 fr. per 100 
kilos; (¢) to check over-production until September 1, 1903, 
when the convention comes into force. Moreover, England had 
undertaken not to grant any bounties to her own colonies during 
the term of the convention, nor to frame preferential tariffs in 
favour of British grown sugar. This terse statement gives a 
correct description of the way in which the desideratum laid 
down in the preamble of the convention—namely, the equalisa- 
tion of the conditions of competition between cane and beet 
sugar of different origin—is to be obtained. However, the third 
clause has been, in fact, understood in the sense that during the 
intervening period up to September 1903 nothing will be done 
to add a new stimulus to over-production. In their twentieth 
sitting, the Delegates had recommended the examination by 
their respective governments of transitional measures, such as 
the suppression of direct bounties to check the existing over- 
production, but the fulfilment of this wish—perhaps owing to its 
delicate practical realization—has remained a dead letter. 

In France, the convention has, on the whole, been received 
without an undue reluctance ; the majority of owners of factories 
had already made up their minds to submit to the abolition of 
their bounties, direct and indirect, provided the German Cartelle 
were rendered powerless. ‘‘ Ought we to regret the system of 
bounties inaugurated by Germany so long ago ?”’ writes the editor 
of the Suererie Indigene et Coloniale in the leading article of 
March 11. We may answer at once both yes and no. If 
bounties secured advantages, they also had their weak side. The 
system has wonderfully raised agriculture and developed the 
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production of sugar in all suitable countries. . . But the very 
excess of benefactions has fatally led to overproduction, generat- 
ing an extreme depression of prices and commercial stagnation. 
No sugar-producing country has resisted the temptation ; each 
of them has tried to oust its competitors and to crush them by 
an exaggerated production. Germany first endeavoured to over- 
flow the English market; it was soon followed by Austria and 
then by France, which held, twenty years ago, the first rank for 
the production of sugar and has now fallen to the fourth. 
Coming from the accredited organ of French factories, this 
confession is singularly candid and conclusive. The article 
winds up with the declaration that the future object of the 
French sugar-producing industry must be a notable reduction of 
the duty on consumption to be followed later on by its complete 
suppression. Government has already announced its intention 
to reduce the duty from about 64 to 40 francs, and this reduction 
is to be the first instalment of further ones; moreover, in order 
to help agriculture, fiscal allowances and facilities are contem- 
plated in favour of industrial alcohol obtained by the distillation 
of corn and beet and used as fuel or lighting material as a sub- 
stitute for petroleum. 

In Germany, things will probably not proceed so smoothly. 
The maximum surtax of 6 frs. on imports practically annihilates 
the sugar cartells until now working under the shelter of a surtax 
of about 24 frs., which allows them to levy on home consumption 
a heavy fine compensating the loss on foreign sales at prices 
greatly below the cost of production. The same observation 
applies to Austria. It is thus not to be wondered at that the 
rejection of the Convention by the Reichstag is warmly advocated 
by several special papers, the assault being led in the Flagblitter 
zur Briisseler Zuckerconvention by Dr. Mayer, one of the 
managers of the German cartells. Dr. Mayer maintains that 
the convention will effectually eradicate all German bounties, 
but allow French and English ones to subsist under a new shape. 
In spite of the influence possessed by German and Austrian 
agrarianism, its final victory is not to be foreseen, as the secession 
of both Central Empires would involve the exclusion of their 
sugar from the British market under the application of the 
famous countervailing duties. The fear of this exclusion will, 
no doubt, be the beginning of wisdom or at least of resignation. 
Still, on the first encounter in the Reichstag, the Imperial 
Chancellor, who insisted on the acceptance, at once and en bloc, 
of the bill ratifying the Convention, has met with a repulse, 
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the House voting its previous examination by a special committee 
of twenty-eight members. 

It is well known that the former Brussels conference of 1898 
was dissolved without results owing to the opposition of the 
Russian and French Governments, who, ready to relinquish the 
direct bounties on export, declined to allow the internal legislation 
of both countries (viz., for France the operation of bonuses on 
fabrication) to be discussed. It is curious to notice how France 
has gradually receded from this position. During the diplomatic 
correspondence which followed the breaking down of the con- 
ference of 1898, France, Germany, and Austria had come to the 
preliminary understanding that all direct bounties on exports 
being abolished all round, the French bonuses would undergo a 
reduction from 30 to 20 francs on the quantities of sugar ex- 
tracted in excess of 7? per cent.; the full duty of 60 francs was 
to be levied on quantities extracted over 10} per cent. This 
arrangement was adopted as a practical basis for the debates of 
the last conference; it was calculated that it left to France an 
advantage of 4.95 fr. which could not possibly be exceeded. But 
when the question was started of the treatment of British 
colonial sugar in England, and of the limitation of the surtax, 
which was to secure for each contracting party the enjoyment of 
its own market, Austria proposed a surtax of 15 frs., France and 
England remonstrated, so that after a series of mutual concessions 
on the do ut des principle, France gave up the last remnant of 
its former bonus on fabrication and the figure of 6 frs. was finally 
adopted as the maximum admissible rate of surtax. In fact, 
owing to the essentially different systems in use in the different 
countries, a sweeping measure of destruction was probably the 
only available means to reach an approximate state of legal 
equilibrium. 

Owing to this same variety of hitherto existing systems, it is 
almost impossible to foretell, from the standpoint of each par- 
ticular country, who will be the loser or the winner under the 
new international agreement. One has never heard much about 
high Belgian bounties; still, the Belgian ministry announcing to 
the Belgian Parliament the intention to reduce the excise from 
45 to 15 francs, adds that it expects to raise the same revenue as 
formerly. The strenuous opposition of the German sugar 
producers leaves, however, the impression that they hitherto 
enjoyed the largest amount of protection. From the standpoint 
of consumption, the British consumer will certainly be a loser 
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for the sake either of West Indian plantations or of a self- 
sacrificing devotion to the principles of free trade. 

If we take the statistics of sugar-exporting countries, we find 
that out of a total quantity exported of 4,350,000 tons produced 
during the season 1900-1901, only 190,637 tons (say 4 per cent.) 
came from countries where a premium will continue to be 
granted... The new system may thus be said to be international 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word. Budgetary con- 
siderations have no doubt in some countries (in France, for 
instance) led to the conclusion of this almost universal agree- 
ment; the fact of its existence remains, and, as noticed by M. 
Paul Leroy Beaulieu in the Economiste Francois (number of 
March 8), we may perhaps be entitled to consider it as a step 
towards the often contemplated combination of a European 
federation or union of customs. 

EK. CAstTELort. 

1 These figures are given by Baron d’Aulnis de Bourouill, one of the Dutch 
delegates at the Convention, in his Convention relative au régime des Sucres (Hague, 
1902), p. 20. Baron d’Aulnis de Bourouill is one of the leading authorities on the 
subject, as is known by the readers of his Primes a l’Exportation des Sucre (Hague, 
1899). 








REVIEWS 


Industrial Evolution. By Cart BicHer. Translated from the 
third German edition by S. Morley Wickett. (London: 
George Bell & Sons. 1901. 8vo. Pp. x, 393.) 


THE appearance of this book increases the heavy obligation under 
which American economists have placed English students by trans- 
lating German treatises of high repute. It is to transatlantic enter- 
prise that we owe the opportunity of gaining an easy acquaintance 
with that monumental work of Wilhelm Roscher, which marked an 
epoch in the application of the historical method to the explanation of 
economic theory. To a similar zeal for statistics we are indebted for 
the English reproduction of August Meitzen’s well-known treatise om 
the History, Theory, and Technique of Statistics. And now, in the 
volume before us, Dr. Wickett has enabled English readers to study at 
first hand some of the best product of contemporary German thought. 
The work, we have no hesitation in affirming, was well worth doing. 
Professor Biicher’s fame as an economist is considerable ; and no one, 
perusing the present book, can doubt that he is brought into contact 
with a teacher of deserved repute. As Dr. Wickett eulogistically 
observes in his Introduction, an earlier work, which proceeded from 
Professor Biicher’s pen, ‘‘ gave him immediate celebrity with economic 
historians, and left him without a rival in the field of historical 
statistics.” The present volume,” he adds, ‘‘has had in Germany an 
unusually influential circulation, and has recently been translated into 
French, Russian, and Bohemian. It has done extensive service as a 
general introduction to economic thinking.” 

For this purpose it is, we think, admirably suited, not indeed 
perhaps taken by itself alone, but certainly when read in conjunction 
with other treatises of a more abstract and less historical character. 
For Professor Bucher is avowedly an historical economist ; but among 
the adherents of that school he represents no bigoted or narrow type. 
“In his treatment of economic theory,” as his translator says, ‘he 
stands midway between the younger historical school and the psycho- 
logical Austrians.” The book seems to us a pattern of economic 
history at its best. By apt convincing illustration it enforces the 
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subtle, but serious, danger, which may spring from the misuse of 
unhistorical theory; but it avoids the no less facile and equally per- 
vasive error, which follows from neglecting to employ in investigating 
the phenomena of the past the ‘‘ methods of analysis and deduction 
from intellectually isolated cases,” which, in Professor Biicher’s words, 
have “given such splendid results to the masters of the old abstract 
political economy when applied to the economic life of the present.” 
Professor Biicher, indeed, does not refrain from the severest re-exam- 
ination of certain conclusions, which are given rank among the 
accepted data of authoritative economics. He does not even 
shrink from questioning the famous teaching of Adam Smith himself 
upon the division of labour, which has received the distinctive honour 
given to a classic; and he has urged that it is inadequate and super- 
ficial, But his censure is as impartially bestowed upon the errors 
and shortcomings of professed historians; and from their common 
failing of neglecting to ‘‘see the wood for the trees” he himself is 
conspicuously free. His views are as definite and clear as they are 
often convincing, and generally original ; and the whole book is one 
which no economist, whether he be historian or not, can afford to leave 
unread. 

It can hardly be regarded, and must not be judged, as a systematic 
treatise dealing comprehensively with the different main departments 
of a wide but definite subject. From the fact that it professes to be 
‘an ‘“‘introduction’”’ it necessarily follows that it cannot pretend to be 
exhaustive. Later periods of ‘industrial evolution” are dismissed 
with a rapidity, which may be rightly adjusted to the greater know- 
ledge possessed of them, but certainly stands in contrast to the larger 
attention bestowed upon the darker obscurity of earlier times. Some 
repetition of conclusions reached in the commencing chapters may be 
discovered in the later by the observant reader; and, although the 
repetitions are a natural result of the author’s obvious wish to lay 
especial stress on the new points of view he has brought into promi- 
nence, they would, we believe, be less frequent and conspicuous in a 
systematic rounded treatise. The last chapter, again, on the “ internal 
migrations of population,’ contains some interesting matter, and affords 
an apt and brilliant illustration of the writer’s quality in dealing with 
statistics ; but it is hardly required by the general scheme of the book. 
In fact, the strength of this volume, regarded as a contribution to 
economic thought, lies, in our opinion, in the treatment of the pre- 
economic age; and Professor Biicher’s criticism of Adam Smith’s 
discussion of division of labour is, we think, hardly complementary, 
and is certainly subordinate, to his main thesis. The ‘ formation of 
social classes ’ again, which is the topic handled in the ninth chapter, is, 
in its turn, strictly supplementary to this; and the sixth chapter, on 
the ‘‘ genesis of journalism,” is welcome rather as an example of the able 
treatment of a neglected phase of economic history in the same way 
as the tenth and final chapter, as we saw, shows Professor Biicher’s 
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statistical capacity. Their connection with the main subject is not 
very close. 
It is in the earlier chapters, where he examines the ‘‘ economic life 


” ” 


of primitive peoples,” traces the ‘rise of national economy,” and 
conducts an “historical survey of industrial systems,” that the Professor’s 
masterly and independent thinking is most strikingly exemplified. 
Here he is specially concerned to show that much unhistorical theory 
has established itself in a strong position, from which he dislodges it. 
The present has been read into the past; but we must penetrate 
beyond these pre-conceptions to a pre-economic age, to which our 
current Economics does not apply. We are only deceiving ourselves in 
thinking that it does. For those imaginary Robinson Crusoes, which 
have found favour with economic writers, we must substitute the real 
men and women who exist in primitive conditions. Such people live 
wholly in the present with no thought of the future, and, indeed, 
strictly speaking, with little thought at all. ‘ The savage thinks only 
of himself, and thinks only of the present.’ Infanticide and the 
harsh treatment of the old and sick are a natural result of this exces- 
sive egoism. Improvidence and laziness spring from the self same root. 
Conceptions of ‘‘ value” are absent, and knowledge gained by harsh 
experience is transmitted rarely to descendants. In fine the very 
opposite of ‘“‘economy’”’ prevails. There is, indeed, ‘“ division of 
labour ’’ between the sexes, but the ‘‘ individual search for food” is the 
ruling motive operative in such times. In his second chapter Professor 
Biicher subjects to a searching and destructive criticism the commonly 
accepted version of a development in chronological sequence from a 
‘hunting ” to a “pastoral” and thence to an “agricultural” stage. 
In many respects, he shows, hunting and nomadic peoples stand above 
agricultural folk; and the primitive division of labour between the 
sexes reaches its highest form when the woman procures the vegetable, 
and the man the animal, portion of their food. This division is rigidly 
observed ; and it is even a common custom for men and women not to 
eat together. Separate trades do not exist, but separate tribes 
develop more conspicuously special industrial activities. xchange in 
our meaning of the word cannot be found; and where exchanges do 
take place they are made between tribes and not between individuals 
in a tribe. They take the form of presents given and received as 
marks of hospitality. 

In the slow growth of ‘national economy” from these pre-econ- 
nomic and primitive conditions, Professor Biicher, in his next chapter, 
distinguishes three stages. The first is that of ‘independent 
domestic economy,” under which goods are consumed where they are 
produced; the second is that of “town economy,” where they pass 
directly from producer to consumer, and the third is that of ‘ national 
economy,” where they may pass through many hands on the way. 
Under the first of these systems the division of labour is extended 
from its primitive form of sexual division to wider possibilities through 
No. 46.—vou. XII. Q 
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the enlargement of the family by slavery and serfdom ; and conceptions, 
such as those of exchange and money, gradually make their entrance on 
the scene of economic life. In the second stage, guild and municipal 
regulations guide the movements of trade along defined and narrow 


” 


channels. In the third the true meaning of the “ mercantile system 
is discovered in the forcible removal by central authority of local 
obstacles, and in the promotion of that national welfare, which is no 
less an object of desire to-day than it was before Adam Smith lived 
and wrote. In the following chapter Professor Biicher traces the 
development of industrial systems. Here he distinguishes five stages. 
From ‘ housework” or domestic work, whether conducted with the 
primitive division of labour between the sexes, or with the 
larger and more systematic organisation permitted by slavery and 
serfdom, a development takes place to “‘ wage-work,”’ when an indepen- 
dent professional class of industrial labourers arises, with simple tools 
but no business capital, dependent for the raw material they use upon 
the producer of the material or the consumer of the product, going 
about from place to place to do their work or staying at home. The 
next and third stage is reached with “ handicraftsmen,” who possess 
the means of production and themselves sell the product of their own 
material and labour. But this is but one stage of development ; and it 
disappears when first the business of marketing is undertaken by 
external capitalists who furnish material, and the system of ‘‘ domestic 
industry,” or, as Professor Biicher calls it, ‘commission work,” arises, 
and secondly and finally, the entire responsibilities of organising 
production in a factory are undertaken by entrepreneurs, who are the 
directing agents of the ‘factory system.” These stages do not 
evolve in unalterable sequence. Traces ofan earlier, or anticipations 
of a later, stage may co-exist; but they serve to prove that the 
‘‘ handicraft condition,” which is regarded by many persons as the 
ideal of industry to which a return should now be sought, is but a tran- 
sition stage of industrial evolution, which had its characteristic evils, 
yielded to forces impossible to resist, and still prevails in places 
suited to its peculiar conditions. In his next chapter Professor 
Biicher inquires into the causes, which have actually occasioned 
the decline of handicrafts, and indicates the consequences which, as a 
matter of fact, have followed from those causes. 

From this cursory review of the contents of his earlier chapters it 
will be seen how wide and exact is the range of his erudition, how 
subtle and penetrating is the acumen with which he examines industrial 
phenomena and discovers the lessons which they conceal, and how 
bold, fresh, and original is his interpretation of economic history. 
The same qualities are shown in the later chapters. In his account of 
the “genesis of journalism” he brings into due prominence some 
remarakable and curious evidence of the agencies existing in ancient 
and medieval times for the collection and transmission of important 
news. In his discussion of the ‘union of labour,” of ‘labour in common,’ 
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and of the ‘division of labour,” he distinguishes, perhaps with some 
excessive precision, between methods of work hitherto confounded with 
one another; and he argues that Adam Smith himself was not suffi- 
ciently careful to draw these necessary distinctions, Here perhaps 
the ‘‘defects” incident to the ‘‘qualities” of his writing may be detected 
by the critical observer ; but even he will readily allow that Professor 
Biicher stimulates, where he does not convince, and that his remarks 
are deserving of attention where they do not win acceptance. On 
every page, in short, he compels us to revise our old conclusions. 
On every page he conscientiously endeavours to replace false history 
by true. On every page we feel that we are brought into close and 
beneficial contact with an able independent mind. We would once 
more emphasise the impression we have drawn from this careful 
translation of an admirable work. We believe that it is a model of 
economic history at its best. L. L. Price, 


Studies in Political and Social Ethies. By Davin G. RircHte: 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1902. Pp. ix. 238., 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d.) 


Proressor Rircnie has conferred a service on sound political 
thinking by the publication of these essays. They are an admirable 
exercise in dialectic. They are calculated to make the hasty reasoner 
pause, and consider whither his arguments conduct him; and no one 
acquainted with the copious, confident literature of our times on social 
questions can doubt that the perusal of these studies will have a 
wholesome, if discouraging, influence. Among the topics discussed 
are Social Evolution, Equality, Law and Liberty, Civic Duties and 
-Party Politics, War and Peace. It is true that the Professor writes 
from the standpoint of the general political philosopher rather than 
that of the economist strictly so-called, but the economist may 
none the less derive great advantage from the thorough skilful treat- 
ment of questions situate on the border line which severs economic 
from political science. It is true also that there may seem more of 
negative criticism than constructive argument in many of these 
essays; and it is no injustice to the author to say that he appears to 
find few occupations more congenial than that of exposing the naked- 
ness of some meretricious argument, or demonstrating the error which 
vitiates some plausible contention. But his thrust is so dexterous, and 
his attack is so sure, that the pleasure derived from watching him is 
great; and his language is so full of matter that many of the essays 
have the weight of treatises in petto. For this reason they are perhaps 
a little difficult to follow. Professor Ritchie, indeed, tells us in his 
Preface that they are ‘“‘ exoteric,” and are not intended for the trained 
student in philosophy ; and he certainly possesses considerable powers 
of clear attractive exposition. But we think that the close texture of 
his thought must sometimes render it ‘‘ caviare to the general.’’ Even 
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the essay on Civic Duties and Party Politics, which abounds with 
common sense, and was written originally for the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society’s Almanac, is not always easy reading ; and the conclud- 
ing essay on Free Will and Responsibility demands for its thorough 
mastery the expert training of the student. But the trouble, which is 
needed to grasp Professor Ritchie’s arguments, finds such ample com- 
pensation that we are sure it will be gladly undertaken by the readers 
of this Journau. They will, we are confident, appreciate the searching 
dialectic, the abundant and erudite learning, and the sane consistent 
reasoning, which mark the book. Whether Professor Ritchie is 
engaged in showing the danger which may attend the use of biological 
analogies in social reasoning, or in exhibiting those solid advantages 
of the party system in political practice, which outweigh its obvious 
drawbacks, or in examining the real enduring influence of the revolu- 
tionary ideas of 1789, or in criticising the sounding but misleading 
generalities of peace conferences, or in detecting the true meaning, and 
exposing the false interpretation, of the “ interference” of the “ State,” 
he never fails to suggest and instruct even where he does not convince 
or refute. He betrays some bias in a socialistic direction; but he is 
remarkably successful in showing the sameness and the difference of 
things—in revealing differences where others have only seen resem- 
blances, and in discovering elements of likeness where others have 
been content to observe dissimilarity. He possesses, in an especial 
degree, the Socratic power of urging the mind of the student on the 
right road to knowledge, by compelling him first to realise his ignor- 
ance. L. L. Price. 


The King’s Weigh House Lectures to Business Men. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1901. Pp. viii, 198.) 


THESE lectures, which were delivered in connection with the 
“ Evening Commercial School,” established in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford Street by the London School Board, have been published in 
‘‘response to a number of applications from all parts of the country.” 
They proceeded in many cases from the lips of men of public distinction, 
and in all from those who could speak with authority on their respective 
subjects. Lord Avebury on the “ History of Money,” (although in this 
case we are favoured with no more than a summarised version, hardly 
worthy of being committed to print), Colonel Hozier on ‘“ Lloyd’s,” 
Mr. Evans, Inspector of Official Receivers, on ‘‘ Commercial Bank- 
ruptey,” and Mr, A. J. Wilson on ‘ Money and Credit,” were likely 
to have something to say, which would deserve attention ; and even the 
informed economist may learn from their remarks, although the lectures 
were intended for the tyro, and for the most part are couched in simple 
language admirably adapted to the audiences to which they were 
addressed. Mr. M’Kinnon Wood’s lecture on ‘‘Commerce and 
Citizenship’”’ trenches on more controversial ground, and might be 
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termed propagandist ; but Sir Courtenay Boyle’s observations on 
‘“Method and Organisation in Business’’ are full of the shrewdest 
common sense, and convey advice, which, however obvious it may seem 
in print, is, we suspect, too often neglected in business practice with 
disadvantageous, if not calamitous, results. Mr. Barlow on the 
‘Companies’ Act,’’ and Mr. Crabb on the ‘Stock Exchange,” speak 
with the authority of full knowledge of their respective subjects. The 
lectures are prefaced by an article on “ England’s Need for Commercial 
Education,” written by Mr. Sadler. This is suggestive rather than 
dogmatic, but is not the less valuable on that account. 

It is tolerably obvious from the interesting and characteristic 
remarks on “ Educational Equipment for Business” gathered from a 
‘‘ few leaders of Commerce,” which are contained in the Introduction 
to these Lectures, that ‘‘ commercial education ” is, in this country, at 
present in that initial stage of tentative experiment and hesitating 
reflection, when ideas are taking shape and are not formed. It may, 
for instance, seem clear to the economist that his science could supply 
the most appropriate academic training for much of what Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain declares to be “ necessary acquirements” for the “ really 
master man of business”; but we have grave doubts whether such busi- 
ness men as Mr. Chamberlain himself would recognise in Economics 
what he describes as “‘ the theory and principles of trade.” Mr. Stewart, 
on the other hand, asserts that the most essential subjects for a commer- 
cial man are “law and accounts.” Sir Owen Roberts pronounces for 
a ‘‘ good general education,” “including a working knowledge of, and 
familiarity with, at least two modern languages, conversancy with the 
problems of economical science, rapid and intelligent modes of cal- 
culation, knowledge of modern history, and the rise, decay and fall of 
industrial communities.” Sir Thomas Sutherland doubts “ whether the 
outcry for specialised education towards a commercial career is neces- 
sary.” There is not a little sense in Mr. Barratt’s declaration, which is 
enforced by Mr. Sadler, that ‘‘ business” is such an ‘‘ exceedingly wide 
term” that it is not an ‘‘easy matter to express an opinion’”’ on the 
‘‘ essential equipment of a young man intended for a business career.” 

In view of this divergence of opinion it may be doubted whether 
those who are eager to further the cause of true education, and to im- 
prove the capacity of English business men, are right in urging that our 
educational authorities should wait for our men of business to say what 
they want in commercial education, and should not rather try to con- 
vince them what they ought to seek. At any rate we believe that cer- 
tain general conclusions may be drawn from these and similar discus- 
sions. The first of these conclusionsis encouraging. A wave of enthu- 
siasm for education is evidently passing over the business world. The 
second conclusion, however, hints at the danger that a “ good general 
education” may be sacrificed to urgent, misdirected zeal for what, it is 
thought, will ‘‘ pay” immediately in business-life. The third conclusion 
is of the highest importance to economists if it be correct. We are 
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convinced that a rare opportunity is at the present moment offered to 
Economics, and that it may gain a position of great influence, if it can 
succeed in demonstrating that it is the ‘‘ science of business.” For this 
reason these Lectures appear to us deserving of more notice in the 
Economic JournaL than they would command, if they were viewed only 
as contributions to economic knowledge. For this reason also we hold 
that, the more active and thorough the discussion, which now takes 
place, on ‘commercial education,” the more likely it is that the 
movement will issue in the permanent promotion of the real welfare of 
the country. Inany case the book before us, and the multitude of 
others published on ‘‘commercial education,” are not the least note- 
worthy of the “‘ signs ” of our “‘ times.” L. L. Price. 


Municipal Administration. By Joun A. Farruie, Pu.D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Administrative Law, University of Michigan. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 1901. 8vo., xiii and 448 pp.) 


Tuis substantial volume is a description of what has been and is, 
not of what ought to be. It is divided into four parts. Municipal 
History, 124 pages, Municipal Activities, 191 pages, Municipal Finances, 
59, and Municipal Organisation, 57. The first collects together the 
little that is known of the public works and management of ancient 
and medizval cities, and in five chapters rushes the somewhat breath- 
less reader through the history of cities on the continent of Europe, 
in England, and in the United States. The other three parts deal 
primarily with the present, but as this requires frequent historical 
explanation, it is a little difficult to see the justification of the 
devotion of a separate part to municipal history. However, as the 
author has avoided repetition, there is no particular ground of complaint 
against him on this score. The book is scarcely one which the general 
reader (if such a person still exists) will be likely to take up for 
recreation and amusement, and even the municipal enthusiast will 
scarcely read it from cover to cover. But it will be a useful work to 
keep on a handy shelf. The references at the head of each chapter 
form a bibliography which can be very conveniently used in connection 
with the matter of the chapters themselves. Dr. Fairlie has taken the 
trouble to understand his authorities, and if we may judge the whole 
by the English part, which is a large portion of it, he has succeeded in 
attaining much greater accuracy than is usual in even the best books 
of this class. The Menai Suspension Bridge, constructed as the book 
says in 1819, was not (and could not have been at that date) a railway 
bridge. There are no “important private docks” at Bristol; there 
is a Dublin police force, so that it is not true that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary is the “only police throughout Ireland,” but these are 
mint and cumin. Perhaps the most important errors relating to 
England arise from the author’s ignorance of the fact that owing to 
the effect of the compounding system, the rates of only an infinitesimal 
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number of small occupiers are not charged on their landlords (p. 350), 
and in his belief that the national exchequer still pays a special subsidy 
for police forces varying with the cost thereof (pp. 139 and 339). But 
an American author, who did not fall into these two errors, would be 
almost more than human, considering how constantly they are made 
in England. The second has even been made the foundation for much 
of the argument in Mr. Sidney Webb’s Plea for National Efficiency 
quite recently published. The fact is, as every Finance and Watch 
Committee know, that the Exchequer would not have to pay a halfpenny 
more if the expense of the police forces were doubled to-morrow. 
The memory of the old grant is still kept green by some idiotic forms 
of account insisted on by the Local Government Board, and by the 
curious survival which makes the fine which could be levied by the 
Home Office in case of the force being inefficient equal to what the old 
grant would have been if it had been still in existence. There is clearly 
nothing in this, as any other heavy fine, say a fine of 6d. in the pound 
on rateable value, would have the same or rather better effect. So 
far as the fine varies with the cost of the service, it would, supposing 
it was collected, be a premium on keeping the cost low. On the other 
hand, Dr. Fairlie may be congratulated on having realised that ‘‘ no 
borough rate” (a case more frequent than he imagines) does not mean 
no municipal rates. 

Occasionally the work seems a little wanting in instructive comment 
on the facts which the author has industriously collected. For 
example, it would be well not to put the amounts spent on fire brigades 
in England and America in simple juxtaposition without a single 
remark on the greater inflammability of American cities. Again, 
statistics about different kinds of paving might well be accompanied by 
a remark on the fact that gradients are an important consideration in 
the choice of pavement ; obviously no horse shod in the present fashion 
could drag a heavy cart up a steep hill paved with smooth asphalt. 

The English reader would perhaps like somewhat more detailed 
treatment of some of the matters which it is usual to call municipal 
problems, such as overcrowding and improved means of communication. 
One reason for the want of this, is the fact that the American writer 
has to deal with the municipal constitution. On this side the 
municipal constitution is well settled. We should like to improve it 
by the abolition of aldermen and the admission of women, but no one 
even dreams of depriving the council or its committees of their 
power. In America, on the other hand, all sorts of experiments are 
being tried, and no one can tell what system will ultimately prevail. 
Epwin Cannan. 
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Newest England: Notes of a Democratic Traveller in New 
Zealand, with some Australian Comparisons. By Henry 
Demarest Lloyd. (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1901.) 


Ir is difficult to treat this work seriously, for it is obviously the 
mere note-book of a passing traveller, who has skimmed his subject 
instead of probing it. We may well share Mr. Lloyd’s enthusiasm for 
New Zealand, which is, of course, “ Newest England”; and yet we 
may feel unable to accept his implied suggestion, that democracy, at 
any rate New Zealand democracy, can never make mistakes. 

Political originality is so rare, that we are not inclined to criticise 
it too severely when it comes. It is, no doubt, fashionable to talk of 
the extreme danger involved in tampering with the foundations of 
society ; but it is not infrequently found that arrangements which 
appear to be fundamental are in truth superficial—that they depress 
rather than support the social fabric. Whatever justification there 
may have been for the establishment of great private estates in the 
Europe of the Middle Ages, it was little less than scandalous that, in 
the full light of nineteenth century civilisation, individuals should have 
been allowed to appropriate enormous areas of land in Australasia. 
There has been neither political nor economic value for the heavy 
mortgage thus charged upon the resources of the colonies; for the 
great landowners have long ceased to play a prominent part in Austral- 
asian politics, and,in countries in which the supply of wage-earners has 
always been scanty, the returns from vast estates have necessarily been 
small in proportion to their extent. The policy of land resumption 
recently initiated in New Zealand is, on that account, of deep interest, 
and we could wish that Mr. Lloyd’s pages were less rhapsodical and 
more practical on that subject. We do not say that his arguments are 
quite so shallow as Disraeli’s famous plea for a system under which 
one acre of land supported three persons instead of one. But they are 
somewhat of the same order—appeals rather to the sentiment than 
to the common sense of his readers. In this connection, Mr. Lloyd 
ought obviously to have faced a fact to which he later on makes casual 
allusion—the decreasing birth-rate of the colony. 

It is the same when Mr. Lloyd is dealing with other serious prob- 
lems—such, for example, as the nationalisation of railways. It may 
be a fact that New Zealand, after trying the non-political system, has 
deliberately reverted to the Parliamentary management of the State 
railways, with the obvious result, as Mr. Lloyd freely admits, that 
economic arguments play a very secondary part in railway administra- 
tion. But is it quite certain that this step is sound? At any rate, Mr. 
Lloyd attempts a very curious defence of it by alleging (p. 71) that the 
profit and loss on the working of the railways fall alike on the capital- 
ists, and that therefore it is better, on the whole, that the railways 
should be run at a loss. In his plea for the zone-system, Mr. Lloyd is 
still less ingenuous. He tells us (p. 77) that the statistics from 
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Hungary show an immense increase in the traffic, and a doubling of 
the revenue. But about the expenditure involved in the increased 
traffic, he is curiously silent. 

Occasionally Mr. Lloyd makes a slip which is very damaging to his 
case. On the subject of co-operative labour on State works he is, as 
on most other New Zealand experiments, enthusiastic ; but he remarks 
casually (p. 210) that it is very seldom that any four men who have 
worked together on a job can ever be induced to come together 
again. That does not look like the co-operative spirit; and, indeed, 
any one who has had practical experience of the colonists knows that 
the very virtues of their qualities make it difficult for them to co- 
operate. 

Treated, not as a serious study but as simple journalism, the book 
is readable, fresh, and genial. But there are reckless statements in it 
which even the casual tourist should be able to avoid. To take a 
glaring example, the Public Trustee in New Zealand is described as 
‘the only government trustee in the world.” There have, of course, 
been government trustees in England for upwards of a century. 
Equally rash is the conclusion, that the introduction of a system of 
State pensions ‘‘ will inevitably drive the public to support every public 
and private means of raising the standard of life, so that the working 
men shall not need pensions.” To some thinkers, and these not the 
least qualified to judge, one of the great objections to a system of State 
pensions is, that it may conceivably lower the sense of personal respon- 
sibility in the successful members of the community. KE. JENKS. 


Le Socialisme et La Question Sociale. Par OctaAvE NOEL, 
Professeur d’Kconomie politique a l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales, &c. (Paris: A. Pedone, Editeur. 1902. 
Large 8vo. Pp. 600.) 


Ir is difficult to appreciate the precise value of treatises so very 
much “at large” as this bulky disquisition on Le Socialisme et La 
Question Sociale. Socialism and individualism, regarded as mutually 
exclusive “systems” of industry, are futile and unmeaning abstrac- 
tions. Socialism at the most can only be an ideal for parts of society, 
not for society as a whole; and no one outside of an “academy” 
would venture to rest his opposition to the municipalisation of tram- 
ways on the ground that it was an affront to da dignité humaine. It 
is, however, with this kind of indiscriminate declamation that Pro- 
fessor Noel would confound all projects of collectivité. Doubtless, 
the ‘‘ utopian,” ‘‘ revolutionary,’ and ‘“ materialistic’ Socialism which 
the Professor has in mind gives plenty of scope to moral and economic 
rhetoric: but it is surely a little stale and unprofitable. It never 
seems to occur to the critic of Marxian Socialism that it may contain 
a truth which should not be overlooked merely because it has been 
discovered that it is not the whole truth. The doctrines of “surplus 
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value” and of ‘the iron law’ 
straitest sect of Socialists in their absolute rigidity; but, if they are 
an incorrect analysis of the facts, it does not follow that they may not 
contain elements which must be incorporated in any truer and com- 
pleter doctrine. Professor Noel apparently regards Socialism as a 
closed revelation : this may make the criticism of it easier, but it also 
makes it at the same time not a little arbitrary. There is no doubt 
a good deal of crudity in the current theory and propaganda of 
Socialism: but the phases of Socialism to which Professor Noel 
directs his attention and analysis are just those which are least 
significant and least ‘‘integral.” Socialism, for instance, has no 
necessary connection with le plus hideux matérialisme. Professor 
Noel takes the accidents of Socialism to be its essence (‘‘ le socialisme 
est, par essence, la negation de toute croyance’’), and generally repre- 
sents it in a form that makes any detailed consideration of its 
claims a superfluous pastime. It would be unfair to deny that the 
Professor makes many observations that are both apposite and true, 
but the process as a whole is very much like breaking a fly upon a 
wheel. He has also his own ideas of social reform: they are such as 
become a disciple of Leon Say; but they are as doctrinaire in their 
way 
throws some light upon legislative tendencies in France, and the 
appendices contain some interesting documents, relating for the most 
part to conseils du travail. Professor Noel is, indeed, most instructive 
when he is dealing not with Socialism, but with facts. It may be 
added that it is part of the method used to see Socialism wherever 
there is compulsion, and to heap together somewhat heterogeneous 
phenomena as ‘ Socialistic.” It might, however, be argued that 
State pensions for old age (with or without compulsory insurance) are 
a device of Individualism rather than a method of Socialism. A 
system of State pensions would be a logical part of a Socialistic 
organisation of industry, but by itself it is more like the last ditch of 
Individualism. It is certainly a form of le Socialisme d'état, which 
Professor Noel should have known is not necessarily synonymous with 
Socialism, any more than Socialism or Collectivism is synonymous 
with Communism. Professor Noel’s conception of Socialism is not 
only 


Fields, Factories, and Workshops. By Prince KRroporKin. 


On the second edition of Prince Kropotkin’s book we need not 
repeat the laudatory criticisms bestowed upon the first. It is un- 
questionably an interesting, and in some respects a useful offering 
towards the solution of a question which is growing in importance 
every day, and threatens in time to become an all-absorbing one. 
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Without sifting all the evidence in which the author’s conclusions 
are based, a process to which it has already been subjected, we may 
come at once to the central point of his thesis. It is this, that the 
day of exports and imports is nearly over: that Britain must dream 
no more of being the workshop of the world, giving her manufactured 
commodities in exchange for food; that all nations now are learning 
to make their own goods ; and that ‘to return to a state of affairs 
where corn is grown and manufactured goods are fabricated for the 
use of those very people who grow and produce them--such will be 
no doubt the problem to be solved during the next coming year of 
European Industry. Each region will become its own producer and 
its own consumer of manufactured goods.” Technical education he 
says will not enable the British workman to command the market, 
because nowadays the skill which is the result of technical education 
can no longer be ‘“‘ kept within political boundaries,” it at once becomes 
common property, and though it makes for the good of humanity at 
large can confer no special or permanent superiority on any one 
nation. These views are enough to make Mr. Cobden turn in his 
grave. They strike at the root of commerce the essential principle of 
which is barter, and if Britain has nothing to sell it is difficult to see 
what she can afford to buy. If other countries produce all they 
require for themselves, and want nothing from us, there is an end of 
traffic ; an end to the profits which enable us to buy superfluities, and 
to pay the heavy taxes which support our navy and army ; an end, in 
fact, so it would seem at least of the British Empire. But before we 
resign ourselves to so painful a conclusion we should remember that 
Prince Kropotkin takes no account of national character, or the 
superior aptitude for special forms of production, which has hitherto 
distinguished one race or one nation from another. Socialism has 
always aimed at the levelling of personal inequalities. Its present 
exponent would do the same for national. It is needless to say that 
unless this could be done, only high protective duties could prevent 
people from looking abroad for a better article than they could pur- 
chase at home. Without following up the train of thought thus sug- 
gested, which would lead us far beyond our limits, we may call 
attention to one branch of the subject which forms the staple material 
of Prince Kropotkin’s volume, on which he generalises rather too freely 
without, we fear, adequate knowledge of its details, as far at least as 
it concerns Great Britain. Each region he says will become its own 
producer and consumer of manufactured goods, and this, he adds, 
‘unavoidably implies that at the same time it will be its own con- 
sumer and producer of agricultural produce.” In other words Eng- 
land is “to live within herself,” a favourite phrase with the Tory 
country gentlemen of Queen Anne’s time. 

Of course it is necessary to Prince Kropotkin’s theory that he should 
be able to show the ability of this country to grow corn enough and 
produce meat enough to feed the whole population. ‘The current 
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opinion is,” says he, ‘‘ that it by no means can.”” But a little investi- 
gation shows us that it has not the slightest foundation. He then 
proceeds as follows, and he will excuse us if we have failed to dis- 
cover any allusion to circumstances which he may have noticed in 
any other part of the book. He has not certainly noticed them where 
they would have been most opportune. We must give the point from 
which he starts in his own words: 

“ Let us take, for instance, J. B. Lawes’ estimates of crops which 
are published every year in the Zimes. In his estimate of the year 1887 
he made the remark that during the eight harvest years 1853-1860 
‘nearly three-fourths of the aggregate amount of wheat consumed in 
the United Kingdom was of home growth and little more than one- 
fourth was derived from foreign sources;’ but five and twenty years 
later the figures were almost reversed, that is, during the eight years 
1879—1886, little more than one-third has been provided by home 
crops and nearly two-thirds by imports. But neither the increase 
of population by 8,000,000, nor the increase of consumption of wheat 
by six-tenths of a bushel per head could account for the change. In 
the years 1853-60 the soil of Britain nourished one inhabitant on 
every two acres cultivated: why did it require three acres in order to 
nourish the same inhabitant in 1887? The answer is plain; merely 
and simply because agriculture had fallen into neglect.” 

And after enlarging on this text for a page or two, he winds up 
with ‘‘the cause of this general downward movement is self-evident. 
It is the desertion, the abandonment of the land. Each crop re- 
quiring human labour has had its area reduced; and one-third of the 
agricultural labourers have been sent away since 1861 to reinforce 
the ranks of the unemployed in the cities.”” The reader should mark 
the words “sent away’ and compare them with what the author says 
on p. 170 about Germany. ‘‘ And it may safely be said with regard to 
Germany that if measures are not taken for driving the peasants from 
the land on the same scale as they have been taken in this country: 
if, on the contrary, the number of small landowners multiply, they 
will turn to various small trades, in addition to agriculture.” Ag it is, 
Prince Kropotkin ought to have known that the small village trades- 
man—the butcher, the publican, the small shopkeeper—with his two 
or three acres of land is to be found in three-fourths of our English 
villages even now. In one respect, however, our author puts the cart 
before the horse ; village industries were taken away from the peasants 
before the exodus began, nor would they be restored if the labourer 
returned. But of this presently. What we want to know is—what 
measures have been taken for the purpose of driving the peasant from 
the land in this country? Most people, we think, practically acquainted 
with English rural life will read these words with astonishment; unless 
they are to be taken in a non-natural sense they point plainly to some 
deliberate attempt on the part of some other class to remove the 
peasantry from the soil. Why, both landlords and tenants, would give 
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their ears to keep them there. And even supposing for a moment that 
so suicidal an idea as is here suggested could have occurred to either 
of the two nature had been beforehand with them. The mysterious 
visitation which began a quarter of a century ago, and reduced British 
agriculture to a pitch from which it has never since recovered, seems 
scarcely taken into account by Prince Kropotkin: nor is it correct 
to say that the reduction of the area devoted to wheat growing is 
due to the “ neglect” of agriculture : unless our author means, which 
he clearly does not, compulsory neglect. The farmer could not 
afford to go on growing wheat at a loss: and it must be remembered 
that even Sir John Lawes at Rothamstead did not make his experi- 
mental farming with his exceptional rate of production remunerative. 
If there was not work on the land for the same number of labourers 
as before, it was not the farmer’s fault, nor the landlord’s either. 
Rents went down to the lowest possible point, and sometimes vanished 
altogether. Butallinvain. The old conditions of rural life in England 
could not be restored: nor have any attempts to revive on a large scale 
still earlier forms of agricultural industry met as yet with any prac. 
tical success. The schemes carried out by Lord Tollemache and Lord 
Wantage are exceptional instances, and will not, if examined, be found 
to meet the requirements of the case. 

Perhaps we ought not to be surprised that our author is 
unaware of the extent to which village industries have within the 
last half century been pushed into the towns, and that the empty 
cottages to be seenin so many places are due partly to this cause, and 
by no means exclusively to the disappearance of the farm labourer. In 
the midland counties, for instance, in the middle of the last century the 
stocking industry was largely carried out in the villages. The frames 
were let out to the cottagers, who carried their work into the towns on 
Saturday, and resumed work again on Monday. Some of these frame 
work knitters, or “‘ stockingers ” as they were called, had a field or two 
for keeping a cow or a few sheep; if not they had an allottment. Then 
again there was the ‘‘ seaming,” which was done by women and little 
girls, the wives and daughters of the labourer, who worked at their 
task while he was busy in the field, and added something substantial 
to the weekly wage. Sic fortis Etruria crevit. But now the framework 
knitter who used to work in his own cottage has to go to the factory. 
Frames are no longer let out. Other cottage industries, such as 
straw-plaiting and lace-making, have, we believe, fared no better. 

If the insufficiency of our home production to satisfy our home con- 
sumption isin this way attributable to the dearth of agricultural labour, 
this in turn has been brought about by causes for which neither land- 
owner nor occupier is responsible. It is necessary to clear the 
ground of this prejudice if we would enter on the inquiry to which 
Prince Kropotkin invites us with any prospect of advantage. He knows 
enough to know this, that ‘‘ three acres and a cow” are all moonshine. 
He admits that it is very doubtful whether small farmers with five acres 
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apiece could even as a rule prosper. But he thinks that a hundred such 
with five hundred acres between them would not only thrive, but would, 
if the system were generally adopted, make England as a corn-growing 
country self-supporting. At present this is only a conjecture though 
possibly not an ill-founded one. Differences of soil Prince Kropotkin 
makes light of. Abroad these small cultivators make their own soil. 
And there is no reason why we should not do the same in England. 
But if we could make our own soil we cannot make our own sun: and 
the want of it must always operate against England becoming a great 
fruit-growing country like some parts of the Continent. Pears, apricots, 
peaches, plums, greengages, how often do they fail to ripen out of 
doors even in the most favourable situations! Vegetables of course 
might be grown in many places where now we grow only grass. But 
we must have hay for our cattle, and grazing for our sheep. Prince 
Kropotkin writes as if he would like to cover every pasture field or 
meadow from the Tweed to the Solent with potatoes and cabbages. 

Of course there is a political and social side to all this dissertation. 
How are we to get the land? How far the material gain to be expected 
from Prince Kropotkin’s plan would compensate for the social detri- 
ment which any wholesale disturbance of the existing order in this 
country must necessarily involve are questions which our author does 
not ask and which we therefore are not called upon to answer. It will 
be understood of course that Prince Kropotkin’s plan is not intended 
for Great Britain only. It is to be the future of all civilized countries, 
certainly of all civilized Europe: and necessarily extends far beyond 
the range of political economy. It would perhaps be of greater prac- 
tical utility if he could show us any instance in which long established 
natural modes of agriculture have been supplanted by others imported 
from abroad, and have taken root and flourished in their adopted 
country. We find no fault with his book for being “‘ academic”’; for 
most practical improvements have been academic at one time, but we 
should like to see the co-operative experiment tried on a large scale 
somewhere else before we attempt it in this country. On a small 
scale it has been tried already, but not with results which have led to 
many repetitions of it. T. E. KesBet. 


A Study of the Diet of the Labouring Classes in Edinburgh, 
carried out under the auspices of the Town Council. By D. 
Noél Paton, M.D., J. Crauford Dunlop, M.D., and Elsie 
Maud Inglis, L.R.C.P.S.E. (Edinburgh: Maclehose. 1901). 


THE food supplied to large classes of persons, such as soldiers, the 
inmates of workhouses, and others maintained at the public cost, has 
been analysed in almost every country, and its energy-value estimated. 
Attempts have also been made to determine a standard or “ normal 
diet,” t.e., a diet which provides the body with sufficient energy to 
allow for the daily loss of heat and output of external work; which 
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makes the minimum demand upon the organs of digestion and assimila- 
tion; and does not disturb the equilibrium of the body’s accounts. 
The subject of experiment must neither gain nor lose in weight, nor 
must he accumulate fat at the expense of muscle, or vice versd. Of these 
‘normal diets,’’ Ranke’s is the best known. For many years it was 
regarded as authoritative and final. Recently, however, the faith of 
physiologists in a standard diet has been a good deal shaken ; since it 
has been shown by several competent observers experimenting upon 
themselves, that health may be maintained and good work done on a 
food-supply which is very far from coinciding with Ranke’s “ normal 
diet.”” So far as the Edinburgh studies supply us with fresh data 
they are of the greatest interest, because they relate to the diet 
of persons whose main consideration, in the selection of foods, is their 
cost. Sufficient food they must have; but every shilling saved from 
this essential outlay is available for the provision of those amenities 
with which their lives are not too well provided. Cost is an important 
factor in the selection of the articles of diet supplied to those who live 
at the charges of the public ; but it is doubtful whether the authorities 
who have to guard against an easily provoked discontent are in a 
position to economise to the same extent as free individuals who buy 
their food for themselves. On the other hand, the labouring classes 
often do their marketing under great disadvantages. They are ignorant 
of the nutriment-value of various foods, and they shirk the labour of 
cooking a good food if a ready-cooked food, however inferior, is to be 
had at the same price. In the tables before us this last disability is 
singularly illustrated by the abandonment by the Scotch poor of oatmeal 
as an article of diet. Porridge and milk, the traditional Scotch diet, 
has given place to bread and tea. The former is an almost perfect 
food, but requires fuel and labour for its preparation. ‘‘ Baker’s 
bread” is far from satisfactory unless supplemented with cheese, meat, 
butter, &c., to an extent which renders it much more expensive than 
oatmeal, but it is to be bought and stored without any trouble to the 
house-wife. The average daily consumption of oatmeal per man by the 
fifteen families who formed the subjects of this investigation amounted 
to but 46:4 grammes, whereas the average daily consumption of bread 
was 495 grammes. 

The interest of these studies lies in the fact that their subjects 
chose their food for themselves and were mainly influenced in their 
choice by the relative cost of the several articles of diet. They ought, 
therefore, to supply the physiologist with valuable data as to the mini- 
mum quantity of food which suffices for the daily needs of men whose 
wage-earning power depends upon the maintenance of health and the 
supply of force ; and so far as they are restricted to statements of fact 
this is the case. Unfortunately the authors’ conclusions are vitiated 
by their preconceptions. They start with the assumption, based 
upon results obtained in other ways—the very results to check which 
such investigations as these are needed—that a man’s daily food should 
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supply him with at least 3,000 calories of energy, and should contain at 
least 118 grammes of proteid, to meet the wear and tear of the force- 
giving tissues. This is the standard by which every diet is judged. 
The food consumed and the energy provided is in all cases calculated 
in terms of aman per diem. The food consumed by a woman is multi- 
plied by ‘8, that consumed by children by ‘3 to ‘8 according to their 
age. Our faith in the arithmetic of the authors is somewhat shaken 
on p. 4, where we read the two incompatible statements “ one calorie 
is equal to 2,364 kilogramme-metres,” and “raising 150,000 kilo- 
grammes to the height of 1 metre or 150,000 kilogramme-metres may be 
considered a fair day’s work for a labourer. This is equivalent to 350 
calories.” (A calorie is the amount of heat required to raise a kilo- 
gramme of water through one degree centigrade. It is equivalent to 
an amount of mechanical work equal to 425°5 kilogramme-metres.) 
This is not the only slip in arithmetic that we have noted. The cal- 
culations contained in this memoir must, however, have entailed very 
considerable labour. 

The wider conclusions of the authors may be foretold from the 
opening sentences of their Report: ‘‘ Every one who is accustomed 
to pass through the slums of our city must have been struck by 
the large proportion of puny children and of poorly-developed, 
undersized adults, and the question has doubtless presented itself, 
‘How far are these conditions due to insufficient food supply, and 
now far to general unhygienic surroundings?’ In the present in- 
quiry we have attempted to study whether the food supply is suffi- 
cient, and whether, after the cost of food has been defrayed, an 
adequate surplus is left to meet other necessary expenses.” No 
one acquainted with the intimate life of the poorest classes of a 
great city can avoid asking such questions. They are not less im- 
portant than the physiological problems which these investigations 
attempt to solve; but it is to be regretted that throughout this Report 
physiological and sociological reflections are intercurrent. It would 
have added much to its value if the authors had given the analyses of 
the dietaries the determination of which was the motive of the investi- 
gation, as Part I. of their Report, and had added the sociological 
conclusions which they could not fail to draw, as a second part. Many 
very interesting observations were made with regard to the allocation of 
the family income; the sum which the head of the house thought fit 
to allot to household expenses and the sum which he retained for 
himself; the sums spent upon rent, fuel, and clothes; the plans by 
which a thrifty housewife buys food cheaply; the provision made for 
illness, burial expenses, &c., &c. 

Every care was taken to make the results comparable for families 
of different composition ; women and children being entered, as already 
explained, as fractions of a man, according to Atwater’s scale. The 
cost of food varied from 94d. per man per diem, in the case of a 
scavenger’s family, to 2}d. in the case of a single women. It averaged 
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74d. Its energy-value varied from 4,766 calories to 1,123 calories. 
To obtain a mean, the authors exclude both Class I., labourers’ families 
with small irregular incomes, and Class III., labourers’ families with 
ample incomes. This leaves in Class II. nine families with incomes 
of 20s. to 23s. a week. The energy-value of their food averaged 
3,228 calories. The amount of proteid consumed varied from 121°6 
grammes to 80:7 grammes. It averaged 107 grammes. If Classes I. and 
III. are included, the proteid varied from 153 grammes to 46 grammes. 

The question of the desirable proportion which proteid should 
bear to the other constituents of a diet occupies a good deal of 
the ‘authors’ attention. Since proteid-containing foods are more 
expensive than sugars, starches, and fats, this is undoubtedly a matter 
of the highest importance, and we should have welcomed any evidence 
based upon the authors’ observations; but unfortunately they regard 
this as a question already settled beyond dispute. On p. 8 they accept 
Playfair’s estimate that 130 grammes per man, per diem, is the desirable 
amount; later, without apparent reason, they substitute for this figure 
118 grammes. No doubt Man inherits carnivorous habits. His early 
ancestors were hunters rather than cultivators of the soil. His organs 
of digestion and assimilation are so constructed that he disposes of 
about this amount of proteid with comfort and advantage. But it is 
quite certain that a much smaller quantity suffices to make good the 
daily wear and tear of the tissues, and it is a matter of great interest 
to ascertain with how little meaty food members of the labouring 
classes, who have to maintain themselves in good working order at the 
smallest cost, find that their systems are satisfied. The authors con- 
demn all but six of the fifteen dietaries on the ground that they 
do not provide the ‘“ minimum adequate amount” of proteid. It 
is worthy of note that in the diet of the family which forms the 
subject of study 1, a railway fitter’s, the proteid per man per diem 
amounted to only 80 grammes; yet the housekeeping of this family 
was particularly well managed and the authors remark that, of the 
five children, three were “sturdy boys.” The energy value of this 
diet was somewhat low, 2,797 calories. 

Amongst the conclusions it is pointed out that ‘‘a fairly good 
diet can be procured for 4d. per man per diem, while the average price 
paid is about 7d,” The difference between these figures for a family of 
average size, equal to 4 men, amounts to no less than 7s. per week, or 
nearly one-third of the total average income of the families which 
formed the subjects of these studies. If anything like such a saving 
as this can be effected without diminishing the attractiveness or sacri- 
ficing the efficiency of the food, we entirely endorse the view of the 
authors that information as to the value of articles of diet, not in 
market price but in work-producing power and flesh-forming material 
(proteid), ought to be widely disseminated. Probably the best way of 
doing this is to follow the plan which has been largely adopted in 
America, and to draw up tables showing how much energy and how 
No. 46.—vVoL. XII. R 
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much proteid 1d. will purchase in the case of the commoner foods. 
To such tables it would be well to append a wholesome caution, that it 
is not the chemist or the physicist but the individual stomach which 
decides, within wide limits, the appropriateness of any particular diet. 
A. Hitt. 


The Economic Theory of Risk and Insurance. By ALLEN H. 
Wittert, Ph.D. Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University. Vol. XIV., No. 2. (New York: 
The Columbia University Press. 1901. Pp. 142. Price 
$1.50.) 


Tue future economic historian will doubtless, if he tries hard 
enough, be able to prove that the increasing attention which is now 
being given to questions of risk and insurance is the outgrowth of the 
peculiarly speculative character of all industrial enterprise of the 
present time. The large outlay of capital which is necessary to begin 
with, the rapid improvement of processes which speedily render exist- 
ing capital worthless, and the rise of gigantic combinations equipped 
with hitherto unheard of powers of destruction, all conspire to make 
it extremely hazardous to embark upon a new enterprise. These con- 
ditions which terrify timid men seem to offer exceptional opportunities 
to those who are bold and resourceful, with the result that such men 
make exceptional profits. These facts furnish whatever excuse is 
needed for an analysis of the nature of economic risk and its effect on 
distribution. This is the task attempted in the monograph before us. 

The author professedly bases his discussion upon Professor J. B. 
Clark’s specific productivity theory of distribution, though there is 
nothing to show that his argument is vitiated by some of the more 
fantastic parts of that theory. Beginning with a somewhat technical, 
but, on the whole, satisfactory, discussion of the nature of risk and 
the classes of risks, the author proceeds to the more strictly economic 
question of the cost of risk. Here he concludes that “ Risk affects 
economic activity through the psychological influence of uncertainty. 
Uncertainty is a kind of disutility, and it will not be borne without 
some inducement” (p. 58). This conclusion is, perhaps, true enough 
when applied to the better class of business men; but, in view of the 
well known gambling instinct, it needs modification before being gen- 
erally applied. The truth seems to be that men willingly risk small 
sums on the chance of making large gains even when the chance is so 
small as to be worth mathematically less than the amount risked, 
while they reluctantly risk large sums on the chance of making small 
gains, even when the chance is so great as to be worth mathematically 
more than the amount risked. 

In his discussion of The Assumption of Risk (ch. 4), the author 
falls into confusion, owing to his failure to distinguish between the act 
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of assuming risk, and the disagreeableness of the uncertainty attendant 
upon it. While asserting that the assumption of risk is a gain to 
society, he yet denies that it is productive in the same sense as labour 
and capital, his reason being that ‘‘ All wealth is created by labour 
and capital and by them alone.’ This seems very much like begging 
the question. If it is of advantage to society that some should assume 
the necessary risks, the question at once arises: Of what advantage ? 
It does not minister directly to the satisfaction of wants, but it adds 
to the productivity of the industry of the community. When all is 
said, that is the only sense in which anything can be proved to be 
specifically productive. ‘‘ Capital,” to use the author’s own words, 
‘‘in a hazardous investment will create more product than that which 
is not exposed to risk. It is evidently not the risk-taking that creates 
the extra product, but the capital itself’’ (p. 60). He fails here to 
distinguish between the existence of risk and the taking of risk. 
Capital, under skilful direction, will create more product than that 
which is not skilfully directed. It is evidently not skilful direction 
that creates the extra product, but the capital itself. This paraphrase 
of the author’s argument would prove quite as conclusively that the 
skill of the director is not productive. Pursuing the same line of 
argument it could be shown that labour is not productive, or, be- 
nning with labour, that capital is not productive. 

Pursuing his argument, the author contends that ‘the assumption 
of an economic risk is not per se a good thing for society.” Neither 
is labour. ‘‘It is only when the risk (read labour) is a necessary and 
unavoidable incident of socially desirable economic activity that its as- 
sumption (performance) can be advantageous to society.’ The source 
of his confusion appears in the following: ‘‘ Risk-taking is rewarded in 
the same sense as abstinence, or labour, considered as a form of sacrifice ; 
but the reward which it receives is no more created by the risk-taking, 
than interest by abstinence, or wages by the unpleasant feelings 
aroused by labour.” If, instead of risk-taking, he had used the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ the unpleasant feelings aroused by carrying risk,” his paral- 
lellism would have been perfect, and his statement true. Owing to 
his failure to distinguish between the act of taking risk and the un- 
pleasant feelings attendant upon it, his whole argument at this point, 
and much of that which follows, are rendered fallacious. 

Instead of the reward for risk-taking being a part of interest, it 
would seem rather to be almost anything else. A large part of this 
reward, where any reward exists, is due to superior skill in avoiding 
losses. There is a kind of risk-taker’s rent which is due to the fact 
that the business man of superior skill and foresight really assumes less 
risk than one of inferior skill and foresight.1_ This part, at least, of the 
reward is clearly not the product of capital, nor does it belong to the 
capitalist. Moreover, the author scarcely does justice to Mr. F. B. 
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1 Cf. the reviewer’s note on ‘‘The Risk Theory of Profits,” in The} Quarterly 
Journal of Economics for May, 1901. 
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Hawley’s acute analyses wherein he attempts to identify the reward 
for risk-taking with business profits, and places the share which Mr. 
Willett calls profits under wages of sepHeeneI, where it more 
properly belongs. 

The scope of the treatise is well determined, and the arrangement 
of the material excellent. It contains much good material, and many 
excellent suggestions ; yet the author seems to fail at some critical points 
where careful economic analysis is required. Were it not so desirable 
that economists should have an understood terminology, some minor 
errors might be overlooked, such as the use (p. 62) of the term ‘in- 
elastic” demand in a way precisely the opposite of that which has 
become current. The unvoidable verdict is that the treatise is a some- 
what immature, but, on the whole, very useful piece of work. 

T. N. CARVER. 


Les Doctrines économiques et sociales du Marquis de Mirabeau 
dans ‘‘L’Ami des Hommes.” Par Lucien BrocarD, chargé 
de cours d’économie politique a l’Université d’Aix-Marseille. 
(Paris: Giard et Briére. 1902. Pp. 394. 12mo. 5 francs.) 


‘« I’ Ami des Hommes is one of those books which everybody talks 
of and hardly anybody knows—which in each generation one courageous 
citizen ought to read in order to dispense all the others from doing so.”’ 
This quotation from M. Rousse’s Mirabeau, printed as the epigraph of 
M. Brocard’s volume, appears to have inspired the author throughout. 
He is willing to perform this act of courage for the benefit of his 
generation, and is entitled to credit for good intentions. But some of 
us find the burden of reading L’Ami des Hommes easily supportable. 
The Marquis of Mirabeau is a writer who soon begets that sort of 
personal sympathy which we feel in communing with Montaigne. He 
is full of verve; chatty, original, familiar, egotistic, diverse, ingenious, 
full of ideas,—the sort of man who would have been in the front rank 
of modern Parisian journalists. And this is high praise. 

For myself, I have minutely studied the life of Mirabeau, surrounded 
myself with his quartos and duodecimos in the original editions, and 
obtained copies of some of his unpublished writings; his portrait 
hangs upon my wall; my article upon him in Mr. Palgrave’s Dictionary 
is certainly appreciative ; and he is almost the central figure in my 
little book on the Physiocrats. It is therefore a shock to me to learn 
from M. Brocard that I have maligned the man in whom I imagined 
myself to take a great and almost affectionate interest, and that the 
present volume is designed to set me and the rest of the world right. 

The first volume of the Economic JournaL contained an article on 
Cantillon, which, during the last eleven years, has attracted an unexpected 
amount of attention on the Continent. That article quoted from 
Mirabeau’s published and unpublished writings passages showing that 
he intended to adapt the Essai of Cantillon ; but before he could bring 
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out his edition the original Hssai was published, and Mirabeau then 
recast and expanded his work into L’Ami des Hommes. The manu- 
script of his first draft is still extant. It shows that he intended to 
adopt as well as to adapt the Hssai. But when his plan fell through 
there was no longer any object in reproducing any of Cantillon’s 
language, and his commentary (differing, as most commentaries have 
done, from the text) is, in every sense of the term, entirely original. 
But the history of its genesis is fully explained by Mirabeau himself, 
and references are given in the article above mentioned to the pages of 
his books and to the press-marks of his manuscripts in the Archives 
Nationales, so that he may fairly be said to be judged out of his own 
mouth. Whether M. Brocard has not read the article, or has been 
badly served by a translator, or has misunderstood the authors who 
have professed to give an account of it, I cannot determine. But he 
objects that I have accused Mirabeau of plagiarising Cantillon, that 
such charges ought not to be made ‘‘ quand on n’apporte pas de preuve 
i l’appui de ses affirmations,” that Mirabeau, with all his faults, was 
a man incapable of doing such a thing, and that the analysis of his 
work which follows will show how much it differs in form and substance 
from the Essai. The matter is not without importance in the history 
of economic literature, and this must be my excuse for so personal a 
statement. 

It is unnecessary to follow M. Brocard through his account of 
L’ Ami des Hommes, which is well enough done so far asit goes. He has 
given himself a great deal of trouble, and has been allowed by M. Lucas 
de Montigny, the fils adoptif of the celebrated Mirabeau fils, and author 
of the well-known Mémoires, to read the unpublished correspondence 
between the elder Mirabeau and his brother the Bailly de Mirabeau. 
But he adds nothing to what we know of Mirabeau or his ideas. His 
elaborate comparison of Mirabeau and Le Play, between whom he seeks 
to establish a close parallel, appears to me equally fruitless. Mirabeau 
himself declares that when he wrote L’Ami des Hommes his mind was 
‘‘ swimming in an ocean of uncertainties.” Ideas he had in plenty, 
views about morals, and politics, and society. He lent point to them 
by humour and piquancy, as Le Play does by gravity and dignity, but 
robbed of these attributes they are in great part the common stock of 
sensible men from the earliest times to the contemporary history of the 
amiable M. Bergeret. The scientific work of Le Play is his family 
budget. The scientific work of Mirabeau is his exposition of physio- 
cracy. And for this we need to go outside the early parts of L’Ami 
des Honumes. 

These scientific aspects of both writers are ignored by M. Brocard. 
The later parts of L’Ami des Hommes, written after Mirabeau had got 
some conception of economic theory, are not even referred to. The 
author unaccountably neglects to inform the reader how many volumes 
or parts there are, and how many he has contented himself with 


summarising. His title and his motto are alike misleading. He may 
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have had the courage to read the later parts. He does nothing to 
dispense the rest of the world from doing so, And evenas regards the 
earlier parts the original is to be preferred. Henry Hiaes. 


Histoire du Développement économique de la Russie depuis 
lA ffranchissement des Serfs. By Nicouas-On. Translated 
by Gg. (Paris: V. Giard and E. Briére. 1902. Pp. vii, 
523, with Statistical Tables. 10 fr.) 


Tue Russian economist, who writes under the pseudonym of 
Nicolas-On (‘‘ Nicholas-He”’), has hitherto addressed only the 
comparatively limited circle of readers, who are competent to peruse 
his History of the Economic Development of Russia since the Emanci- 
pation of the Serfs in the original ; and the French translation, which 
has now made its appearance, will be welcomed by the student of 
economic science. The first part of the book deals with the early 
history of the subject, and was written with special reference to the 
disastrous condition into which the industry of the peasant popula- 
tion had fallen in 1870-80; while the second part treats of the still 
more acute depression of the following ten years, culminating in the 
crisis of 1891 and 1892. 

Stated very briefly, the main question for the consideration of our 
author is this. When, in 1861, the Tsar put the Russian peasants in 
possession of land, which they were to cultivate as free men, it was 
expected that this great change would result in their improving their 
economic position. The author, however, asserts that, as a matter of 
fact, the position of the Russian peasants has, instead, steadily 
deteriorated. To what causes, the Russian economist inquires, is 
this fact due? Why is it that the Russian peasants, placed in posses- 
sion of the chief instrument of production, have found it so difficult, 
and at times altogether impossible, to secure by their labour the means 
of existence? In part, the poverty of the agriculturists may be attri- 
buted to the pressure of taxation. Thus the statistics published in 
1873 by the Commission on Taxation show that at that time “the 
peasants of the State and the Private Domains of 37 Governments 
(not counting the Western Governments) were paying 92°75 per cent. 
of the net income which they obtained from their land,” while in the 
case of the emancipated serfs, these peasants were paying in taxes 
the whole of what they earned from the land, and very nearly as much 
again out of their other income. ‘Since then,’ M. Nicolas-On 
writes in the first part of his book, ‘taxation has increased, but only 
to a slight extent, and this increase cannot be considered the sole 
cause of the economic situation of the peasants. It is the other 
causes of this situation which will form the subject of our investiga- 
tions.” These causes, in the opinion of the author, may be summed 
up under one head—the development of the capitalistic system, by 
which the success of the organisation contemplated by the liberator 
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of the serfs—the co-operative organisation of industry, based to a 
large extent upon the primitive Russian institution of the village 
commune—was rendered impossible. The means by which the ruin 
of the peasants was brought about, were, we are told, credit and rail- 
ways; and in regard to the growth and economic effect of these two 
factors in the Russian industrial revolution a good deal of information 
is given. Whether the inferences which the Russian economist draws 
from the facts and figures set forth by him are justified or not, is a 
question upon which a certain amount of doubt may perhaps be felt. 
It is, at any rate, of no little interest to contrast the dark picture which 
he paints for us of the ruin of the peasants by the nefarious operation 
of capitalism, with the official account of the position of the 
Russian agricultural population recently prepared for the information 
of the British public by order of the Tsar’s Government. 


“The proletariat scarcely exists in Russia, although there may be some 
two or three million of the lower class that are deprived of any ground 
property. All the others are landowners. It is to be added that, with time, 
the peasant population has increased very much, and that certainly bye-and- 
bye the amount of property would have become insufficient for the increased 
population. For preventing that, the Government helps the people in two 
ways—in the first place, in the ‘ eighties’ of last century, a special Government 
Bank, the so-called Peasant Bank, was created, which gave assistance to the 
peasants who had not enough money to be able to purchase ground. That bank 
gives them money on about the same terms as money was given at their libera- 
tion. The land proprietor, who wants to sell his ground to the peasants, gets 
almost the whole of the payment from the Crown, the peasants having to pay 
only a small part of the price, and to go on making payments to the Crown for 
a certain term of years. After this term is finished the ground becomes their 
property. That is one of the ways in which the peasants have been enabled to 
increase their land property. Besides that there is another way in which they 
have been helped, and that is by giving them portions of land in remote 
districts where the population is very much scattered. In such cases the 
peasants do not require to pay anything for a number of years, they are 
exempted from their taxes, and they are often assisted with money wherewith 
to buy their cattle and horses, and also with wood from the Crown forests for 
their buildings, and so on. Besides that the rates on the railways are very 
much reduced for these people. There is a separate department of the Govern- 
ment given up to the organisation of this question, and in that way the Russian 
peasants have for many years been enabled to get a sufficient quantity of land 
to enable them to live and prosper.” (Russia, its Industries and Trade, issued 
in connection with the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901, by Order of 
State Secretary, S. J. de Witte, Imperial Russian Minister of Finance, p. 3). 


It will be seen that the official view of the economic position 
of the Russian agricultural population differs widely from that put 
forward by M. Nicolas-On. Which version of the story is correct ? 
Neither on this point nor on the accuracy or the exaggeration of the 
gloomy account given by this author in the part of his book which 
deals, on lines closely following the theories of Karl Marx, with 
“Capitalism and Industry,” will it be easy for the English reader to form 
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an opinion. We may or may not agree with this Russian economist 
when he contends that “the extension of the landed property of the 
peasant cannot provide a means of escape from the difficult position 
in which we find ourselves placed,” or when he comes to the 
conclusion that the true remedy will be found in ‘a great system of 
socialised industry, based upon the free development of the social 
forces of production, upon the application of scientific principles and 
technical knowledge, and having for its object the satisfaction of the 
needs of the entire population and its happiness.’”’ In any case we 
shall gladly admit that his book contains a considerable amount of 
useful and not generally accessible information on subjects of great 
interest. Davip F. ScHuoss. 


Beitrige zur Geschichte des Handwerks im Preussen. By Dr. 
Otto THissEN. (Tubingen: H. Laupp. 1901. Pp. xx, 
250.) 


Txis volume forms the sixth of a series of studies in the history of 
the population of Germany during the nineteenth century, edited by 
Herr F. J. Neumann, who has also written the introduction. Dr. 
Thissen has attempted a general review of the development of the 
artisan class (as distinct from factory operatives) in the kingdom of 
Prussia during the century, based upon a comparison of the returns 
in 1822, 1849, 1861, 1882, and 1895. The difficulty of such a com- 
parison is rendered very great by the changes that have taken place 
in the organisation of different trades during the century, making it 
often impossible to take account of the same class of workmen at 
different dates. But after unavoidable errors which may have thus 
arisen, in spite of all precautions, are allowed for, Dr. Thissen con- 
siders that certain facts may be clearly seen. Thus he finds that the 
artisan class as a whole has increased during the century, not only 
relatively but also in proportion to the population, although in certain 
classes of trades the numbers have remained stationary, or actually 
decreased. On the other hand, he finds that within the class of 
artisans, the number of independent workmen has diminished in 
proportion to those working for employers. Other inquiries deal 
with the geographical distribution of the whole class and of different 
trades within the kingdom. A. H. Buomerrecp. 


Beitrige zur Geschichte des Deutschen Schiffbauer und der 
Schiffbaupolittk. Von Dr. Ernst Baascnu (Hamburg: 
Lucas Grife und Sillem. 1899. 8vo., pp. 351. 10 Marks.) 

THE author of this volume is the librarian of the Commercial 

Library in Hamburg. His researches into the history of shipbuilding 

in Hamburg led to an extension of the field of inquiry to other chief 

German seaports. The range of inquiry was extensive, and the results 
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are both interesting and valuable. There is not any such regularity 
or uniformity of the records as permits of thoroughly satisfactory com- 
parison of different places or of anything like a continuous record 
of progress even in the chief centres. This is about what was to be 
expected, and does not detract from the honour due to the painstaking 
labour which has investigated such records as exist, and given a care- 
ful account of the result to those who are interested. The accounts 
of the persistent efforts to restrict shipbuilders to working for those 
of their own city are of special interest. Over and over again we 
meet with regulations forbidding the construction of ships for foreigners 
or their sale to foreigners till a limited period should have elapsed 
after they had been built. The resistance of the men of Dantzic, who, 
provided with the materials and with the craftsmen needed for ship- 
building, desired the widest opportunity for the exercise of their 
abilities in this direction, to the Hanseatic restrictions in the fifteenth 
century, forms a noteworthy feature, and the example thus set was a 
contagious one. 

Dantzic shared with Liibeck the honours of leadership as a ship- 
building centre in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; while among 
those places which may be classed as of the second rank were Stettin, 
Stralsund, Rostock, Hamburg and Koénigsberg. A relative advance 
brings Hamburg to the front by about the seventeenth century. The 
industry as a whole flourished at the end of the sixteenth century as a 
consequence of the growing trade with the Iberian peninsula. The 
wars of Holland and England a century later favoured German owners 
and builders of ships once more, while the time of the war of American 
Independence was also a period of prosperity for them. In fact, the 
shipbuilding industry flourished when shipowning was profitable, and 
favouring conditions of commerce are shown to have been more 
effectual in developing the industry than the devices of shipbuilding 
premiums, or privileges of freedom from customs for the necessary 
raw materials and similar devices. In former times the prominence 
of a port as a commercial centre and a shipbuilding centre were linked 
together in far closer fashion than in recent times, when places of 
little prominence in trade secure no small amount of gain in building 
ships which may be employed in the trade of other, even if not of 
foreign, ports. 

Some interesting studies of labour conflicts and of the influence of 
trade union restrictions are afforded. It is not surprising to find 
efforts made to secure preference in employment for native workmen 
as against foreigners. Hamburg is described as suffering from a 
terrorising policy of the workmen’s organisation, while other centres, 
free from such an influence, flourished in consequence. The resistance 
to change on the part of the trade unions, of which much has been 
heard of late in England, is alleged to have been a prominent and 
injurious feature of the policy followed in the industry under examina- 
tion in the German cities. The lack of thoroughly expert workmen is 
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also a subject of complaint, a difficulty which, in the absence of effective 
organisation for technical training, was an enduring one. Foreign 
workpeople were procured to meet the difficulty, but, as the reference 
above suggests, were by no means welcomed by the natives, who saw, 
as they thought, their livelihood threatened. The condition of the 
harbours, too, did not receive sufficiently careful attention, so that the 
facilities for building such large ships as later times required were not 
afforded, and, till this defect was finally taken energetically in hand, 
the unfavourable conditions injured the shipbuilding industry. 

A few of the points on which the volume before us sheds light have 
been briefly indicated, though no exhaustive account of the topics it 
treats has been attempted. The ports dealt with include many now 
of but little importance, especially on the shores of the Baltic, where 
both shipping and shipbuilding were formerly more active than on the 
North Sea coasts. With the names previously mentioned, which 
are familiar enough, and to which such others as Altona, Kiel 
and Memel may be added, are found others less familiar, as Rugen- 
walde, Wolgast, Ténning, and Hadersleben. These examples will 
show the extent and thoroughness of the search for information which 
has been made by the author, who has examined official records 
wherever, apparently, such exist, as well as other sources. At the 
end of the book an interesting and valuable series of copies of illustra- 
tive documents is given, extending over more than seventy pages. They 
are twenty-nine in number and range in date from 1554 to 1782. Among 
them we have copies of the Ordnung der Hamburger Schiffszim- 
merleute of dates 1588 and 1622, and one or two other documents of 
special interest in the history of labour, apart from their connection 
with the history of the development of shipbuilding. The latter is a 
subject which should nowhere find more interested students than in 
England, and Dr. Baasch should therefore secure a sympathetic 
audience among us. : A. W. Fuvx. 


Handelspolitik. Von Karu HEurrericu. (Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot. 1901. 8vo. pp. 206. 4°60 M.) 


System der Handelspolitik. Von Dr. JosEF GRUNZEL. (Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot. 1901. 8vo. pp. 614. 13 M.) 


In a course of ten lectures delivered at Hamburg last winter, and 
which are now published, Herr Helfferich has given a useful treatment 
of his subject,—commercial policy—for the general reader. The 
purpose of the course precluded, as the author states, the develop- 
ment of novel theories. The lectures give special attention to the 
present position of Germany, showing how that country has developed, 
and examining the conditions of further progress. It is warmly main- 
tained that the ideal of economic independence is not attainable, not 
even desirable as things are. Development of her industrial capa- 
bilities can alone promise future increase of wealth and the improve- 
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ment of the state of the great mass of the citizens of the German 
Empire. This development must be checked by efforts to maintain 
food prices at a level profitable to the agriculturists, or at any rate 
such as to satisfy the landowners. The argument is one which has 
done good service in its time, and appeal is made to England’s experi- 
ence to establish the proposition that exports of the products of 
industry are not precluded by industrial development in the countries 
which have formed important markets for those products. The 
author’s zeal for tariff reform is tempered with discretion, and he does 
not refuse recognition to some possibilities of injurious consequences 
of reduction of tariff. 

Herr Helfferich’s defence of free-trade principles forms a striking 
contrast to the tone of Dr. Grunzel’s treatise. In this little evidence 
is afforded of any decided opinion on the question to the elucida- 
tion of which the Hamburg lectures were devoted. So far as we can 
judge Dr. Grunzel’s views lean towards protection, but it is no part 
of the object of his book to set them forth. He gives us no polemic 
treatise, but, in the main, a descriptive sketch of commercial organisa- 
tion, both for internal and external trade. He tells of the regulations 
by which different countries seek to control the pedlar class and 
discusses, at the other extreme, the organisation of stock exchanges 
and wholesale produce markets. The means adopted to push trade 
are discussed, even to an examination of the snowball system, while 
a chapter is devoted to a careful discussion of the burning subject of 
Commercial Education. The student may find in this volume valuable 
information on the recent attempts to impose restraints on unlawful 
competition in certain European countries and on a host of other 
points of corresponding nature and great interest. The second half 
of the volume deals with trade policy in reference to foreign com- 
merce. Here special attention may be directed to the instructive 
comparisons between the tariffs of different countries and to the 
historical sketches of the changes of policy expressed in these tariffs, 
and in other ways. Treaties of commerce are accorded a careful 
and very valuable examination both from the historical side and in 
analysis of their contents and scope. We note, in connection with 
the subject of customs-unions, that the entire absence of internal 
duties between one part and another of the union is not an essential 
element. The complex questions involved in the sugar-bounties prob- 
lem receive careful treatment, helpful to an understanding of the 
situation and its serious difficulties. In connection with most of the 
subjects handled, a discussion of the theory applicable to the case is 
given in a highly impartial manner. The range of the subject-matter 
of the book is very great, but the arrangement is so admirable that 
the connection of each feature treated with the general subject is 
abundantly clear, and little if anything could be omitted without dis- 
tinctly marring the completeness of the book. A judicious combination 
of description, of interest to every student of trade questions who 
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aims at thoroughness, with indications of the theoretic connections of 
the various parts makes this a text-book of peculiar value. The fact 
that it gives as careful an examination of trade-policy in internal 
trade as of foreign trade-policy is not the least of its merits. It 
recalls attention to matters which may be ignored in a too exclu- 
sive regard for international commercial affairs. Commercial policy 
is a theme far wider than the tariff question, important as this 
latter is, 

At the end of the volume are inserted three sheets of tables, 
showing at a glance the date and duration of commercial treaties now 
in existence, and are of very great convenience for purposes of 
reference. A. W. Fuvx. 


Mathematisch-Technische Kapitel zur Lebensversicherung Zwette 
verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. VON CORNEILLE C. 
Lanpreé. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1901. 8vo. Pp. 462). 


THIs manual of life-insurance mathematics may be cordially recom- 
mended as a companion volume to the text books of the Institute of 
Actuaries, Originally published in Holland (Utrecht, 1893), the book 
was translated into German in 1895, on the strong advice of Dr. 8. R. 
J. van Schevichaven, who added a preface; and a second edition in 
that language was soon demanded. 

Mr. Landré, who is contented to adopt the designation of 
** Kapitel”’ for his work, has formed a high ideal of what should con- 
stitute the mental equipment of an actuary. If this treatise is, in 
respect of detail, somewhat less complete than that of G. King, the 
author, who is familiar with the practical aspects of his subject, as 
well as being an accomplished mathematician, has provided his readers 
with a very sufficient and lucid description of the technical prin- 
ciples which underlie the business of life insurance. As far as the 
great mass of the transactions that fall under this head are concerned, 
it may appear that the elaborate structure which has been reared by 
mathematicians upon the slender basis of mortality-table ratios, has a 
good deal outstripped the requirements of practice, and that the officials 
who regulate the concerns of the insurance offices can very well 
dispense with a knowledge of the differential and integral calculus. 

It is undeniable, however, that those members of the actuarial 
profession who find leisure and have the knowledge to apply the higher 
mathematics to life insurance calculations are able, from time to time, 
to provide the working official with very useful tools. 

A notable fact about the present edition of Landré’s work is, that 
he has greatly facilitated its perusal by employing the English system 
of notation, 7.e., the system which has been on three occasions unani- 
mously recommended by the International Congress of Actuaries for 
universal adoption. 

‘‘One must admit,” he writes, ‘‘ that if there is any question of a 
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universal notation, the English system is the only one that we can 
adopt. All English and American authors employ that system, while 
before the holding of the Congresses every author in other countries 
had his own system. The English alone is the truly classical one. It 
is matter for congratulation that no international jealousy among us 
mathematicians and actuaries puts obstacles in the way of the 
recognition of the truth.” F. CoLEnso. 


Die finanziellen Ergebnisse der Actiengesellschaften wiihrend des 
letzten Vierteljahrhunderts, 1874—1898. By Dr. JosEF von 
K6r6s1. Second Part. Berlin. 1901.) 


THE object with which the learned author engaged on this investi- 
gation was to apply a practical test to the profitableness of invest- 
ments in limited liability companies. Dr. Ké6rési, being a director of 
the statistical bureau of the city of Budapesth, and it being essential 
to limit the scope of the inquiry, has naturally selected the securities 
quoted on the Budapesth Bourse as the field for his investigations. 
The author approached his inquiry with the correct perception that 
the usual method of simply averaging the dividends paid on the 
nominal capital is too superficial to be of any practical value. He went 
to the root of the matter, and took account of the losses sustained by 
the unsuccessful concerns, of the amounts placed to reserve as well as 
of the nature of the nominal capital of the different companies, viz., 
whether it represents cash or ‘“‘ water” or bonuses, whether it was 
issued at par, or at a premium, or at a discount. This is a gigantic 
task. Such calculations would be quite impossible for the varied and 
numerous securities quoted on a big market like the London Stock 
Exchange, and even for the rather limited number of shares known to 
the Budapesth Bourse they are most complicated. But Dr. Koérési 
spared no trouble, and after closely examining no less than 3500 
balance-sheets, he is able to give in this second volume the results of 
his labours. The simple question which he put to himself was how far 
purchases of shares have proved more profitable than investments in 
savings banks or in Government bonds or in trustee stocks. The 
following facts are established for Hungary by his elaborate calcula- 
tions. In the last twenty-five years savings banks paid 4:14 per cent., 
Government bonds 5:10 per cent., municipal loans 5:50 per cent., while 
shares returned 7:10 per cent. on the nominal capital and 5:75 per cent. 
on the quoted prices. Shares therefore have proved more remunera- 
tive, but the author rather thinks that the difference in their favour is 
not sufficiently great to compensate for the risks involved in the 
purchase of these securities with fluctuating returns. There is force 
in this argument, and it would be conclusive if returns were the chief 
factor guiding purchasers. But this is not the case, and it is quite 
possible that capitalists will draw the opposite conclusion from these 
figures. Many people select shares with fluctuating returns for their 
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investments because shares possess some of the attractions identified 
with lotteries. It now seems established that these gambling instincts 
might be indulged in without loss of income, nay even with a slight 
increase. The economist will probably be satisfied with a less con- 
troversial conclusion. He will consider the remarkable approximation 
of the above figures as a further proof of the economic axiom that the 
return on capital tends to a uniform level corresponding to the average 
rate of interest ruling at a given time in a given country. 
HERMANN ScHMIDT. 


Educated Working Women. By Cuara E. Counter. (London: 
P. 8. King and Son. Pp. 143.) 


PERHAPS no one is as fitted to deal with the subject of this book as 
Miss Collet, whose work in connection with Mr. Charles Booth’s 
Life and Labour, and as Assistant Labour Commissioner, has given 
her a close acquaintance with women workers in London and else- 
where, and whose position in the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade enables her to turn to good account official statistics of employ- 
ment and wages of women. And this little book, which is not official 
in character, is evidently the outcome of trained economic thought 
working on a wide experience of life. 

Six essays are here brought together in the order in which they 
were written. They are all concerned, more or less, with the position 
of women in the middle-class, which is shown to be an exceptional one, 
in that so many of its members have to support themselves on insufficient 
earnings. The two first relate to “‘ The Economic Position of Educated 
Women” and ‘ Prospects of Marriage for Women,” and contain 
between them the writer’s point of view. The remaining essays are 
slighter in character, but throw different lights on the same subject. 
They deal with ‘‘ The Expenditure of Middle-class Working Women” 
(which has already appeared in this Journat), “ The Age Limit for 
Women,” “Mrs. Stetson’s Economic Ideal,” and ‘Through Fifty 
Years: the Economic Progress of Women.” In all of them the 
writer’s honesty and breadth of view are refreshing. She is not hold- 
ing a brief for women, but evidently wants to get at the truth, whether 
it tells for or against them. And she is not inclined to consider their 
work as a thing apart, but in close relation to the present and future 
well-being of society. 

Miss Collet not only acknowledges great differences between men 
and women, but rejoices over them. ‘‘A woman’s emotional nature 
is different from a man’s, her inherited experience is different, her 
tastes are different, and—greatest heresy of all nowadays—her intellect 
is different. . . . The working of intelligence is prompted and directed 
by interest and emotion: and here it is that men and women differ.” 
And on this difference she builds her hopes of women’s success in the 
future, especially in work which may complement, rather than compete 
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with, that of men. It is interesting to notice that the general trend of 
women’s occupations seems to illustrate this natural difference on 
which Miss Collet dwells. Mr. Booth’s table of changes in women’s 
occupations, in the Statistical Journal, 1886, shows a tendency be- 
tween 1851 and 1881, for the proportion of women employed in 
“industry” to lessen (by “industry” is roughly meant labour em- 
ployed in making things); but of women employed in services (i.e., 
teaching, nursing, domestic service, &c) to increase. Also, between 
1881-1891, the same movement may be noticed; the chief diminution 
in women’s labour, relatively to that of men, being in the large textile 
trades. As it has also been observed that the demand for 
services is growing faster than the demand for things, one would be 
led to expect that this natural bias of women would bring about a 
rise in their economic value. 

And not only do their natural characteristics produce economic 
results, but also the circumstances in which they are placed. Nowhere 
are so many economic paradoxes and discords to be found as in relation 
to women’s work and wages, and many of them are due to that element 
of chance, of uncertainty as to the future, which enters so largely into 
their lives. In one respect, however, according to Miss Collet, women 
in the poorer classes are more certain of their future than those in the 
richer: they are practically certain to marry. 

In discussing the prospects of marriage for women, she does not 
dwell on that constantly existing surplus of females which is shown by 
our census returns to have remained at about the same proportion to 
the population throughout last century, but she considers these 
prospects as they are affected by the relative ages of marriage, and 
abstention from marriage in the various classes of society, and in 
particular as they are affected by the growing tendencies, in the upper 
middle class, towards late marriage and towards an increase in the 
number of unmarried in both sexes. The preponderance of the female 
population is most marked in London, where in 1881 were 112 females 
to 100 males, as against 105 in England as a whole; and in 1901, 116. 
But when the different districts of London are compared with one an- 
other, the disproportions between the sexes become most apparent; the 
excess of females varying with the material well-being of the districts, 
and in 1881 ranging from 102-9 in Bethnal Green to 149°8 in Kensing- 
ton (in 1901 the figures are 104°7 and 155), respectively. Miss Collet 
gives much attention to the question: How far the enormous dis- 
proportion of women to men, in a district like Kensington or Hampstead, 
is due to the large number of domestic servants, and how far to the 
existence of a large number of the educated middle-class? The age 
period which she takes for comparison, and which for various reasons 
she considers the best for this purpose is 35-45; and she comes to 
the remarkable conclusion that in Kensington (including Paddington), 
and after ‘‘ excluding domestic servants, rather more than 50 per cent. 
of the women between 35 and 45 in the servant-keeping classes are 
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unmarried ” (p. 37). Of course the exclusion of the domestic servant 
is a very difficult task, not altogether free from uncertainty, and as 
the new census report tells more than the old about the numbers of 
domestic servants in different London districts, we shall await with 
interest any further study which Miss Collet may make on this 
question, in the light of its figures. 

Closely connected with the subject of prospects of marriage in 
different ranks of society is her review of the three great groups of 
women workers in London. She begins with those who belong to the 
classes described by Mr. Booth as “ poor” (who earn from 18s. to 21s. 
a week), and shows that the great majority of this group spend their 
youth as wage-earners, in many cases under conditions injurious to 
mind and body, though the real work of their lives is to be found in 
their own homes. It is in this group that the expectation and desire 
of marriage often leads to a great waste of faculty before marriage, to 
a choice of work which, whilst requiring little training, offers freedom 
from restraint, to wasteful expenditure on dress and amusements, 
and to a disinclination to save or to take part in Trade Unions 
and Benefit Societies; whilst, on the other hand, the expectation 
of marriage does not lead to any kind of preparation for the 
career which comes to women so early in life. Here girl marriage is 
extremely common; here almost every girl marries, and many return 
to work in the factory the day after they marry. As may be gathered 
from an article written by Miss Collet in the Statistical Journal, 1898, 
she does not take a strong view as to the effects of the employment of 
married women in factories on infant mortality, and considers that over- 
crowding and general insanitary conditions have a much more important 
influence. But she deprecates such married labour on account of its 
effects on the children, and in view of the strong set at present against 
home work, it is interesting to find a person so well acquainted with 
facts as she is saying: ‘‘If called upon to choose between the two 
evils of labour in the factory and home work, I should unhesitatingly 
decide in favour of home work, which, if well organised, need not be 
an evil” (p. 49). 

Miss Collet is convinced that the great need for the poorest class is 
training for domestic life. The two things which struck her most in 
East London were ‘“‘ the amount of wasted talent among the girls and 
the wretchedness of the married women,” and her suggestion is that 
an education in domestic economy should follow that of the School 
Board, and that the minimum age at which full time should be worked 
should be gradually raised, so that ‘‘ by 1905 no one under sixteen 
should be working for an employer more than five hours a day, andall half- 
timers should be attending morning or afternoon school.’’ Dr. Pohle, 
writing on the danger to Germany of the rapid increase of the number 
of married women in factories, makes suggestions of the same kind, 
and would have at least a year of obligatory training in household 
matters. Such a training would safeguard the girl’s future. The woman 
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who in early life has shown high capacity as a house manager and a 
skilled mother will in later life be sure of employment, for the daily 
work of her life will develop her powers And for a young girl long 
hours of work are undesirable and high wages are not needed. A more 
varied life and work are better for her in every way, and at this early 
age it is more economical to be storing up efficiency for her future life 
than to be earning high wages. One of the evils of modern industrial 
conditions is that the relatively high wages earned by young persons in 
manufacturing districts are to a great extent wasted ; this is the one time 
in life when many of the working classes have more than they know 
what to do with, and it is succeeded, after an early marriage, by a time 
of pinching and poverty. 

From the lowest group of workers Miss Collet passes to the second— 
the largest in London, and probably in England; it consists of the 
well-to-do artisan class, which, according to Mr. Booth, is about 
51:5 per cent. of the population of London. The women workers 
drawn from this class are large in numbers and of considerable import- 
ance industrially, their work being skilled and requiring apprenticeship. 
Dressmakers and shop assistants come from this class, and the one 
undeniable fact about these employments is that those who enter them 
accept wages, which, but for the help of friends, would not support 
them. They believe that they are only filling up a brief interval before 
marriage, and select these as suitable occupations in which to earn 
pocket-money. 

In the third group are the girls drawn from those so-called middle 
and upper classes, who form 17:8 per cent. of London. It includes many 
high-class shop assistants and elementary teachers ; and as teachers and 
as Civil Service clerks the lower middle class join the upper middle- 
class. Miss Collet argues that each successive group of women workers, 
while requiring a higher standard of life than the last, obtains earnings 
which are lower in proportion to its standard, whilst with regard to the 
earnings of women of the upper middle-class ‘‘ chaos reigns supreme.” 

She gives her main attention to those who become teachers in 
secondary schools, and what strikes her is the bad pay of even the best. 
This question of pay should be taken in connection with Essay III. on 
“The Expenditure of Middle-Class Working Women,” which is a study 
of ‘‘necessaries’’ for women of this class. There we learn the relative 
importance of dress in different occupations; e.g. how much larger an 
item it is (perhaps double) for a clerk than for a mistress in a school. 
Even if the amount spent on dress could be slightly squeezed, the 
salaries of these teachers seem insufficient, when account is taken of the 
recreation and change necessary for efficiency in an occupation requiring 
freshness, vitality, and energy, and allowance is made for provision in 
old age. A chief reason given for these low salaries is that the British 
parent is quite content that his daughter should be taught by less 
competent persons ; his view still being that a girl is not worth a good 
education, for he expects that marriage will in a few years solve all . 
No. 46.—VoL. XII. S 
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difficulties and provide for her. If parents recognised frankly the need 
for their daughters to be self-supporting, there would be a demand for 
better teaching, and salaries of high-class teachers would rise. But there 
is also the question of supply. Teaching is an occupation which specially 
appeals to women, and will always attract a large number even at 
comparatively low salaries; at the same time, it is probably true that 
many enter it because the path of least resistance leads them there, and 
that there are clever, well-trained girls who have no scholastic ambition 
but plenty of practical ability, who would be much happier if they 
chose a life which was not scholastic. There may also be some neglect 
of responsible posts other than those in schools, and for one branch 
of teaching, that of domestic economy, the demand seems greater than 
the supply. Miss Collet, as we have seen, says that the most urgent 
need of the poorest classes of London women is a knowledge of how 
to manage their homes. But as things are, it is curious to notice the 
difficulty of obtaining ladies with ability and education, for housekeeping 
posts which offer both good position and salary. 

Taking into account the difficulty of predicting the future, which 
so greatly affects women’s occupations and earnings, it would seem to 
follow that they, even more than their brothers, should not fail to 
cultivate those non-specialised qualities which will enable them to 
adapt themselves to circumstances, including the circumstances which, 
after all, fall to the lot of a fairly large number even in the middle- 
class—those of married life. An increasing number of careers are 
opening out to well-educated women, which do not require a long 
special training; in many branches of business, for instance, a good 
all-round education seems to be the one thing needful—i.e. an 
education which will give accuracy and self-control, breadth of view and 
a sense of proportion, and, above all, will develop versatility of mind 
and resourcefulness under new circumstances. Miss Collet suggests 
that men in business should train their daughters as they do their 
sons ; that there is much scope in business for highly-educated girls— 
as designers, chemists, foreign correspondents, forewomen, &c. In 
factory management, especially where women are employed, much 
might be gained by the introduction of capable, well-educated women. 

In her fifth essay Miss Collet addresses herself to the somewhat 
advanced views of Mrs. Stetson, and, as might have been expected, 
she finds much in them with which she cannot agree. But she and 
Mrs. Stetson do agree that the effort to become {at least capable of 
economic independence is good for character. A fine character needs 
self-respect, and it isimpossible for a woman to have much self-respect 
if she has to marry for a living—a state of things to be found chiefly in 
the middle-classes, who pride themselves on their independence and 
self-respect. 

Of course, parents can in some cases make their daughters inde- 
pendent of marriage by providing them with a competence for the 
future, and keeping them at home. Miss Collet thinks that in some 
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families there is too strong a reaction against the ‘‘ domestic hearth”’ 
theory, and that some “girls, fitted by nature for a home life, and for 
nothing else, lose their brightness and vitality in sedentary drudgery— 
losing, at the same time, all prospect of an escape from it.” On the 
other hand, she shows (in the fourth essay, on the ‘‘ Age Limit for 
Women ”’) how the duties of the young woman have altered, how, in 
these days, mothers ‘‘refuse to become decrepit, and to take to the 
sofa merely because their daughters are grown up.” There is little 
doubt that, with more food, more physical exercise, and more interests 
in life, women are having a longer period of efficient life than formerly, 
and that this process is going on, and is causing actuaries of Women’s 
Friendly Societies to reconsider their superannuation premiums in 
relation to benefits. 

This little book is full of suggestion for all who have the welfare of 
women at heart; it is tersely and forcibly written, and every now 
and then come touches of humour and happy quotations. The con- 
cluding essay contains a remarkable extract from Shirley, in which 
Charlotte Bronté gives the position of the middle-class woman’s out- 
look as it was fifty years ago, and where the protest against the 
unnecessary tragedy of women’s lives comes from Caroline Helstone, 
who, Miss Collet says, is “ the most lovable, perhaps the only lovable, 
woman in Charlotte Bronté’s books.” 

Mary P. MarsHALt. 


The History of Trade Unionism. By StpNEY and BEATRICE 
Wess. New Edition. (London: Longmans, Green and Co.) 


Industrial Democracy. By SIpNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
New Edition. Two Volumes, bound in one. (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co.) 


In an introduction to the new edition the authors take the oppor- 
tunity of supplementing their History by recent Statistics. The total 
membership of Trade Unions has increased from just above one and a 
half million in 1892 to nearly two millions in 1900. The increase has 
been greatest in the most effectively organised trades; ‘‘ the strong 
have become stronger, while those who were weak are now weaker than 
they were.” There has not been a great development of Trade 
Unionism among women workers. The total membership has, indeed, 
increased from about 100,000 in 1892 to 122,047 in 1900. But this 
increase has been almost exclusively in the textile trades ; the member- 
ship outside those trades, some 13,000, seems not to have increased. 
The financial position of Trade Unionism is satisfactory. Of the 100 
principal unions for which the Labour Department gives statistics the 
total funds have more than doubled; amounting at the end of 1900 to 
above 3} millions, ‘‘a sum quite without precedent in the history of 
labour in this or any other country.” 
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Meanwhile, let us trust, the Trade Union Leaders have become, by 
improved education, more capable of coping with their stupendous 
problem ‘to adjust all the technical conditions of the contract of 
service so as to combine the utmost possible productivity and the 
greatest possible stimulus to improvement in processes with the main- 
tenance and progressive improvement of the manual worker's Standard 
of Life.” 

Among recent events deserving of notice strikes first claim atten- 
tion. The number of working days lost by labour disputes which, at 
first sight, looms so large—above three million days, for instance, in 
1900—is small relatively to the total number of manual workers, say 
nine millions. ‘Strikes and lock-outs account for much less loss of 
working-time in the year than our laudable custom of treating Good 
Friday and Christmas Day as Sundays.” The authors discern in the 
more important labour disputes of recent years an acceptance of the 
principle which they have designated ‘‘ Collective Bargaining.” This 
appears even in the unsuccessful strike of the Amalgamated Engineers 
in 1897-8; the employers, though completely victorious, “ found them- 
selves driven to a system of Collective Bargaining even more systematic 
and national than before prevailed.” But the great strikes of the last 
decade are probably of less significance to the historian of Trade 
Unionism than the series of legal decisions, for a discussion of which 
we turn to the authors’ Introduction to the 1902 edition of their 
Industrial Democracy. 

In the view of the authors the method of Collective Bargaining has 
been seriously curtailed by the legal decisions of the House of Lords; 
in particular, that which was given in the case of the Taff Vale Railway. 
The authors would not complain that Trade Unions should be liable to 
be sued for damages in their corporate capacity, but for ‘the uncer- 
tainty of the English law and its liability to be used as a means of 
oppression.” ‘Trade Unions have certainly a good claim to have 
their legal rights and liabilities clearly defined and precisely and 
authoritatively set forth. At present the law is merely a trap in which 
any one of them may at any moment be caught.” If, indeed, our 
judges believed in the ‘‘Common Rules,” the ‘‘ Standard Rate,” and 
the other principles of economic science, a reasonably managed Trade 
Union would not be held liable for damage incidentally caused to 
particular individuals any more than ‘‘a militant Temperance Society 
or the Primrose League.” But unfortunately the preoccupation of our 
Judges with the technical side of their profession renders it unlikely 
that they will dispel their ignorance of economic science by a careful 
study of labour problems, and Trade Unions must ‘expect to find 
every incident of a strike treated as actionable and made the subject 
of suits for damages, which the Trade Union will have to pay from the 
Corporate funds.” 

When Collective Bargaining is thus made impossible by the Judges’ 
interpretation of the law, the alternative method of legal enactment 
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will be all the more commended to the working classes. That this 
method is much more elastic and applicable to modern conditions 
than has hitherto been supposed is being proved by the ‘ young 
and vigorous democracies of Australia and New Zealand.” The 
Victoria and the New Zealand labour laws are described by the 
authors with admiration as embodying—not indeed as perfectly as they 
desire—the principle of a National Minimum and the Common Rule. 
The example of Victoria has been followed by other Australian legis- 
latures. New South Wales has adopted the principle of the ‘‘ Common 
Rule ” eo nomine by the statute passed December, 1901. The authors 
foresee in the near future a wider realisation of their conceptions. 
F. Y. EpGewortH 


Les Modes du Rémuneration du Travail. Par Davin ScHtoss. 
Traduit par CHARLES Rist. (Paris: Giard. 1902. 
Pp. 383.) 


Proressor Rist has enhanced an excellent translation by an intro- 
duction and notes and appendices. The purpose of this supplementary 
apparatus appears to be twofold, to add to and to generalise from the 
experience adduced by Mr. Schloss. 

The facts of French industry which Professor Rist presents bear a 
general resemblance to those which Mr. Schloss has rendered familiar. 
If we complain of restriction of output by the British workman, French 
industry also suffers from what has been aptly termed ‘le Maithusian- 
isme du travail.’’ The ‘‘ lump of labour ’’ fallacy exposed by Mr. Schloss 
finds its counterpart in France and accounts for the general objection on 
the part of French workmen to piece-work. That objection is indeed 
much more general in France than with us. Whereas here, as we 
learn on high authority, above fifty per cent. of Trade Unionists insist 
on being paid by the piece, and another considerable percentage are not 
unwilling to be so paid, Professor Rist is not acquainted with a single 
French Trade Union which insists on piece-wage, while some trades in 
which piece-work was once cheerfully accepted are now agitating 
against the payment by results. The French workman, it seems, is 
convinced that piece-wage tends to the gradual reduction of the amount 
paid the employés for a given unit of exertion. Professor Rist ob- 
serves that in the seven years (1893-99) covered by the statistics 
of the French Labour Department, out of a total number of 354 
strikes to resist reduction of wages no fewer than 294 were fought by 
workmen employed on piece-wage. 

Professor Rist may seem to be gilding the refined gold when he 
sets himself to ‘‘ disengage the theoretical conclusions which flow from 
Mr. Schloss’s scrupulous examination of the methods of remuneration.” 
One great generalisation is that the tendency of the modern labour 
contract is to a more perfect adaptation of pay to effort. The equal 
wage so dear to Proudhon has been decisively rejected. Even in 1848 
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the journeymen bootmakers (owvriers cordonniers-bottiers) declared 
that this principal was ‘‘ unjust and inapplicable. What is just is 
equal pay for equal work.” Professor Rist, as we interpret, sees in 
the payment of bonus and in profit-sharing some interference with the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. At best there is only the play 
of ordinary economic motives in these so-called ‘improved ”’ methods 
(‘« perfectionnés”’). The problem of distribution is solved by the 
parties interested essentially as before. The principle of equal pay 
for equal work is difficult to apply to the case in which an increased 
production has to be divided between employer and employed. ‘Te 
formula which would realise equity in distribution without prejudicing 
industrial progress is not yet discovered.” One relevant consideration 
according to the author, who refers to Schulze-Giivernitz in support of 
his opinion, is the increasing severity of work which must be set off 
against the increase of remuneration in recent times. 
PF, Y. EDGEWORTH. 


























NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE BUDGET oF 1902 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer has presented his third war 
budget, and its provisions inevitably suggest reflections, not altogether 
pleasing, on the change since the days of Gladstone, Cornewall Lewis, 
and Lowe. Instead of resolute effort to check increase of outlay and 
watchfulness in respect to debt we have manifest weakness in these 
important respects. 

Probably the most serious feature is that which has attracted the 
least attention, viz., the ready recourse to loans as an escape from 
fresh taxation. To borrow more than a year’s income in the short 
space of two years and a half is a proceeding that needs very strong 
reasons to justify it. It is disappointing, but wholesome, to bear in 
mind that the loans of 1899-1902 exceed in amount the borrowing of 
Pitt during the earlier years of the Revolutionary war with France, as 
also that all the recent loans have been issued at a discount. Another 
unsatisfactory circumstance is the sharp contrast with the treatment 
of the cost of the Crimean war. The courage which imposed a 
‘‘ war’ income-tax of 9d. in the pound, with the limit of exemption 
at the low point of £100 per annum, and additional duties on tea, 
coffee, sugar, and spirits, commodities already heavily taxed, has been 
sadly lacking in a ministry with an absolutely secure majority. What 
would have happened had the conflict been with one of the great 
powers is difficult even to imagine; but the circumstances of the 
actual case plainly dictated resort to productive taxation as a substitute 
for much of the sums borrowed. Nor was there any financial diffi- 
culty in this course. Substantial increases in the rates on tobacco, 
beer, and tea, would have, beyond question, brought in fresh revenue 
of considerable amount. There is, moreover, the special taxation of 
property, either by a direct property tax or, in the manner suggested 
by Mr. Blunden, by a differentiation of the income tax. Objection- 
able as this form of taxation may be when permanently imposed it 
is clearly justifiable in order to meet a special charge. A lowering of 
the exemption and abatement points of the income tax would naturally 
accompany the taxation of property. The importance of speedily 
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increasing taxation to meet increasing outlay is best realised from the 
consideration of the effect of indulgence in borrowing. To take the 
loans for the South African war. Their charge for interest and manage- 
ment nearly approaches the return of 2d. on the income-tax, or 
the total yield of the 6d. duty on tea. Therefore the policy of 
borrowing means a perpetual charge to that extent which will cripple 
the resources of the country in future emergencies. As pointed out 
in the great budget speech of 1853, England more than paid her way 
during the Peninsular war, all the deficits in that period being caused 
by the earlier debt charge. England has not paid her way in 1900-1 
nor in 1901-2, nor is she likely to do so in 1902-3, and the contrast is 
remarkable enough to be noted and weighed. 

Passing from the general policy of the budget to the particular 
proposals for taxation it must be said they are peculiarly unfortunate. 
The cheque duty has already perished under the criticism of bankers 
and the hostility of the public. As urged in former years in this 
JOURNAL (vol. ix, p. 208; vol. xi, p. 224), small alteration in stamp 
duties are highly objectionable, and it is to be hoped that the Treasury 
has received a final lesson in the matter. 

Far more serious in the issues that it raises is the duty on corn 
and flour. This tax is represented as a return to the so-called 
‘‘yegistration’’ duty, removed in 1869, but those who reason thus 
leave out of account the important facts, (1) that the new duty is more 
comprehensive, (2) that owing to the fall in the price of cereals it is 
about twice as heavy, and (3) that the imposition of a fresh duty 
must rest on different grounds from the retention of an old one. The 
other pleas in its favour are equally ineffective. The argument that 
the duty is not protective, because it is not heavy enough to lead to 
more cultivation in England or less abroad—though used by Mr. A. J. 
Balfour—implies ignorance, or forgetfulness of the marginal principle 
universally accepted by economists, and besides does not meet the 
essentially similar criticism that the tax is uneconomic since it 
violates the last of the Smithian maxims by taking more out of the 
pockets of the payers than it brings into the Treasury. 

But the real objections to this impost are rather its irritating 
nature by producing a revival of an old and bitter controversy, and the 
opportunity that it will afford for further developments in the direction 
of protection. From the purely financial point of view it is unwise to 
introduce a tax, trivial‘in yield, but one exciting the keenest hostility 
on the part of a large section of the population; and in regard to the 
increase of the tax in the future it may be noted that nominal corn 
duties were retained in France and Germany during the free trade 
period, and furnished the basis on which the existing heavy duties in 
those countries have been established. That the duty, if increased, 
could be so used as to give a preference to the Colonies is evident, and 
this is probably the true reason for its introduction. In any case the 
new tax deserves the strongest condemnation as an unnecessary and 
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retrograde measure of finance. It is, indeed, surprising that so sober 
a minister as Sir M, Hicks-Beach should have been induced or forced 
to sanction a duty of this kind. C. F. BastaBe. 





Loca AUTHORITIES AND THE HousiInG PRoBLEM IN 1901. 


Eacu time the general public awakens to the existence of the 
housing problem—a thing which happens, roughly speaking, about 
once every ten years—some special aspect of that many-sided question 
is emphasized, and some particular remedy is advocated. The last two 
or three years have witnessed one of these outbreaks of popular 
interest. The feature to which most attention has been paid is that 
known as the “ house-famine,’ and the remedial measure which has 
been most widely urged is municipal house building. Articles have 
appeared in magazines; accompanied by correspondence of a more or 
less animated nature they have filled columns of local journals and of 
London papers ; lectures have been given and conferences held all over 
the country, and some of the results of all this are now apparent. In 
the first place we have the Housing Act of 1900, which is intended to 
facilitate municipal building. Secondly, a considerable number of 
local authorities have been roused to a new or keener interest in the 
matter, and many fresh schemes have been initiated. The increased 
amount of space devoted to housing in the pages of that invaluable 
manual, the Municipal Year Book, is an outward and visible sign of 
this movement. 

Since the passing of the 1900 Act, the London County Council has 
extended its already extensive operations very considerably. The 
largest scheme yet undertaken by any local authority was initiated by 
the London County Council in 1901. 225 acres (costing £400 an acre) 
have been acquired at Tottenham, and upon these, in course of 
time, the Council will provide for 42,500 persons in 5,779 cottages. 
The Municipal Year Book is enthusiastic—almost poetic—over this 
scheme, though it honestly informs the inquirer that a financial 
deficit is expected. It is, in fact, an extremely important matter, and 
the laying out of the estate, its finances, the class of person accommo- 
dated, the comparison of the rents with those in the neighbourhood, the 
derivation of the tenants, whether they are attracted by the excellent 
Council buildings from the country or provincial towns, or whether 
they come from London and relieve the pressure upon more thickly popu- 
lated districts—all these and many other developments will be watched 
with much interest. In addition to the Tottenham experiment, 
schemes at Tooting and at Norbury were proceeded with. The Council 
expects to provide for about 8} thousand people at Tooting, the 
cottages are to be of four classes, the average weekly rental 7s. 6d., 
and the total cost of the scheme £400,000. The Norbury site of 31 
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acres will provide for 5,800 people in cottages and tenements with 
weekly rents of from 6s. to 11s. 6d. These large suburban schemes do 
vot by any means exhaust the Council’s activities, and it has 
proceeded with a number of others of varying size and in different 
parts of London. Theoretically the Council acts upon the sound policy 
of making the rents cover all expenses, but in practice, it is said, it has 
occasionally been necessary to wipe off some sums, and several of the 
buildings show deficits upon the year’s working, though it is only 
fair to add that in the cost of schemes undertaken under Part III 
these deficits are few and unimportant. 

Many of the new London boroughs have embarked upon housing 
schemes. Marylebone and Shoreditch have acquired sites for build- 
ings to be erected under Part III. of the Act, Stepney intends to 
house 108 people on the cleared site of Queen’s Catherine’s Court, 
Bermondsey is considering possibilities, the medical officer of Finsbury 
has prepared an important report upon the housing question in his 
district, Woolwich is meditating over a very extensive scheme. The 
suburban councils have been no less enterprising. At Barking a block of 
workmen’s dwellings has been opened, Ealing has bought an estate and 
made plans for cottages with weekly rents of from 9s. to 7s. 6d. and 
for flats at 6s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. Hornsey has a large scheme in hand, 
and 110 cottages (at 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d.) are already occupied, West 
Ham is famous for the magnitude of its building operations, East Ham 
is building cottages and contemplates double tenements. Edmonton 
has purchased an estate of 18 acres, upon which it means to build 400 
workmen’s dwellings. Southgate possesses twelve cottages let at 
7s. 6d. and 6s. 6d., Barnes 42, which are rented at 7s. and 8s. 3d. 
When the rents of these houses are considered, it seems a pity that 
so many of them should only provide two bedrooms. Of Richmond it is 
unnecessary to speak, for all who are interested in housing have heard of 
its cottages. Practically all these schemes provide for the artizan class, 
and in very few are the rents specially low for the kind of house 
provided. 

In the provinces the year has also been one of activity. The 
Dryden Street dwellings at Liverpool were opened in the spring. 
These houses, which have been referred to as models by several 
inquiring municipalities, were erected upon cleared sites, and are 
meant to provide for the really poor labouring class. The houses are 
three stories high, and contain 182 tenements of different sizes. The 
six four-roomed tenements are each let at 6s. a week, the sixteen 
three-roomed at 4s. 6d., and the others, which are all of two rooms, 
at 3s. and 4s. An interesting experiment has been made by providing 
(in the block which contains the caretaker’s dwelling) a large recreation 
room for the use of the tenants. In the same block is a boiler house, 
from which hot water is laid on to all the tenements. By August the 
Committee had had over 300 applications for the Dryden Street houses, 
but most of them had to be refused, either because the applicants had 
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not been dispossessed by the clearances of the Council, or if they had, 
they were unable to pay the rents required, or else their families were 
too large. Most difficulty was experienced in letting the two-roomed 
tenements, and the Housing Committee have therefore resolved to 
build more three-roomed houses in future. The problem of how the 
really poor are to pay the rents of these is not, however, much nearer 
solution. It is hoped that the rents will cover all expenses, but this 
has not been the case in most of the Council’s building experiments. 
During the year the clearances and demolition of insanitary property 
went on steadily, and in July the Housing Committee issued an im- 
portant report, which estimated the number of insanitary houses 
remaining at 7,500, 15 per cent. of which could be dealt with by means 
of closing orders. In the course of the year there were animated dis- 
cussions as to the policy which should be followed by the Council in 
dealing with this insanitary property. There was a strong body of 
opinion in favour of building in the suburbs, there was much doubt as 
to the proportion of the displaced which should actually be rehoused 
by the Council. The chairman of the Committee pointed out that 
about a million and a half would have to be spent upon clearances and 
demolitions, and that the erection of the five thousand houses which 
would be required were a large proportion of the displaced to be 
rehoused would involve a 6d. rate. The general conclusion was that 
suburban houses might safely be left to private enterprise, that the 
Council should rehouse, usually upon the spot, in tenement houses, 
persons who were actually displaced by their demolishing operations, and 
that the building schemes actually in hand should be proceeded with 
as rapidly as possible. In September an improvement scheme under 
Part I of the Act was adopted by the Council. This will involve 
displacing about 3,200 persons, its estimated cost is £70,990, and some 
of the very worst slum areas of the city will be dealt with. The scheme 
involves a new departure, for, with the exception of the clearance 
undertaken in 1876 under Cross’s Act, demolitions have hitherto been 
accomplished through the powers conferred upon the Corporation by 
local Acts. The net result of the housing policy pursued by Liverpool 
during the last two or three years seems to be that the court houses, 
which are its peculiar disgrace, will be eliminated comparatively 
rapidly, though at considerable cost, that a very large population of 
the poor labouring class will be rehoused in the centre of the town, 
mostly in two and three-roomed tenements, and finally, that either 
the poorest of them will not be rehoused at all, or else that an extremely 
heavy burden will be placed upon the rates. Probably a middle course 
will be pursued, and the poor, but not the poorest, will be housed 
partly at the expense of the ratepayers. In any case, Liverpool 
has decided to undertake a very considerable and important task, 
and also to perpetuate the dwellings of the poor in those parts of the 
city where land is most valuable. 

In Birmingham and in Manchester highly important schemes have 
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been initiated, but in both cases the basis of the housing policy has 
been exactly opposite to that of Liverpool, for the two most important 

‘osals have been for large schemes of suburban buildings. In 1900 

Tanchester Council decided to purchase an estate of 237 acres at 
Blackley. The property is situated on the extreme limit of the city 
boundary, and it will be rendered accessible by a branch railway 
already proposed by the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway companies, 
and by the coming electric tramways. It is rather less than four 
miles from the centre of the city. The idea of the Council was to use 
part of this land, of which the purchase was completed early in 1901, 
for allotments, and to erect cottages upon the rest. There were, of 
course, considerable objections to this scheme. Its opponents pointed 
out that the difficulty in Manchester, as elsewhere, is the housing of 
the really poor, and that the poor will scarcely ever consent to live on 
the outskirts of a city, but cling to their old haunts near the centre. 
There was no special need of artizans’ dwellings, but cottages erected 
at Blackley, if they were inhabited by Manchester people at all, and 
not by denizens of Middleton and other places which are nearer the 
site than is Manchester, would inevitably be taken by artizans. The 
cost of rent and transit together would be far more than any of those 
who were really in need of housing could easily pay. Despite these 
and other objections, the purchase was duly completed, an application 
was made to the Local Government Board for borrowing powers, and 
plans were prepared for the laying out of the estate and for the pro- 
posed cottages. The original plans provided for long rows of small 
cottages, and to these very strong objection was taken. The Citizen’s 
Housing Committee, a powerful and important body, eventually met 
the Sanitary Committee upon the matter, and the plans underwent 
considerable modifications. Instead of building all the houses of one 
type—two rooms upstairs and two down—it was finally decided to 
erect houses of four kinds. Class A will contain a sitting room, living 
room, three bed rooms and bath room, 56 will be built, at an 
estimated cost of £237 each; Class B, of which there will be 55, at an 
estimated cost for each house of £246, contains a living room, scullery, 
three bed rooms and bath room. Class C are of the same design as 
B, but differently arranged. 38 of them are to be built in terraces 
at £242 each, and 22 in semi-detached form at £255 each. Lastly, 
there will be 22 of Class D, the original four-roomed type, costing 
£210 each. The main road which runs through the estate will be 
20 yards wide, and will be planted with a double row of trees, the 
side streets will be 10 yards wide. All the houses have open spaces 
in front and behind. The total cost of the scheme is estimated 
(excluding the cost of the land) at £62,605, a sum which will probably 
be exceeded, as it is based upon the original and not the altered 
estimate for forming and sewering streets. The final arrangements 
were made in December, and in the course of the present year probably 
some of the cottages will be erected. No estimate has yet been made 
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of the rents to be charged. It should, however, be noticed that the 
workmen’s dwellings already possessed by the Manchester Council 
involve a charge upon the rates. Manchester has tried experiments 
of several kinds, and has built block dwellings, cottages, and tenement 
houses, but there is a yearly deficit on all the schemes, apart from the 
large sum quite properly charged to the rates as due to sanitary 
improvements. For the purposes of valuation the Sanitary Committee 
has fixed 10s. a square yard for land actually occupied by dwellings, 
and 30s. a square yard for land occupied by shops as the price upon 
which the financial statements are based, and the cost of the land 
thus excluded from the accounts amounted, for five schemes (the 
figures for the Harrison Street lodging house were not available, and 
in any case would not be of importance, as the building has only 
recently been opened) to £106,092 8s. 8d. In addition to this, there 
was in the financial year ending March, 1901, a deficit—an excess of 
expenditure over receipts from rents—of over £3,000, a sum which 
seems large, but is not really so great as that of many of other local 
authorities which have built workmen’s dwellings, when the very 
considerable magnitude of the Manchester schemes is allowed for. 
Salford has also an extensive scheme in hand for building artizans’ 
cottages upon a large site (eleven acres) formerly occupied by barracks. 

The housing problem in all its aspects was very hotly discussed in 
Birmingham last year. A prominent local journal published in the 
spring a series of highly-coloured articles, depicting the horrors of 
slum life in Birmingham—and it must be remembered that the slums 
of that city are of a very deplorable character. Considerable popular 
interest was aroused by these articles and by lectures and addresses 
which were given. In its early days Birmingham was regarded as 
almost a model city, from the housing point of view, and except for 
the great improvement scheme carried out under Mr. Chamberlain’s 
auspices, in 1875, but little had been done. In 1892 some workmen’s 
dwellings were erected, in 1899 more, and lastly great trouble was taken 
to provide for the very poor, which resulted in the Milk Street dwellings. 
These, though not so cheap as the Gildarts Gardens houses in Liverpool, 
have done something towards meeting the needs of the really poor. In 
1901 the Housing Committee (a temporary body consisting of members 
of the Health and Estates Committee) had in hand two further 
schemes. One was for an experimental block of flats in the centre of 
one of the poorest quarters of the town, the other for a large scheme of 
surburban buildings. Seventeen and a half acres had been purchased 
at Bordesley Green, about three miles from the centre of the city, at 
a cost of about £6,200, and upon this estate the Committee proposed 
to erect some 500 cottages. Both schemes encountered storms of 
opposition. The mere mention of “ flats” is enough to rouse the 
wrath of a considerable portion, especially of the artizan class, of 
the Birmingham population. On the other hand the opponents of 
the Bordesley Green scheme pointed out that there already existed a 
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large number of untenanted small houses in the suburbs, which had 
been built at the height of the cycle boom and were no longer required. 
Moreover, it was said that if the Council would initiate a vigorous 
tramway policy (the tramways are at present leased) suburban houses 
of all kind and sizes would certainly be built without any municipal 
interference. Local journals threw themselves into the fray, and the 
housing issues became associated with party politics. The only policy 
for which there was no great outcry was the commonsense but 
perhaps dull one—from a newspaper point of view—of a sound and 
vigorous administration of the sanitary laws, a policy which to the 
impartial observer seems on the whole best fitted to meet the needs 
of the Birmingham case. Eventually both schemes were dropped, and 
it was arranged that a new Housing Committee, not a temporary 
body, should be appointed after the November elections, and that all 
problems should be left to it to solve. The personnel of this body, 
when it was appointed, was almost entirely new, and great hopes were 
entertained by its supporters. It remains to be seen what measures 
it will take. Meanwhile, however, one definite and excellent result 
of the movement had been arrived at, in the appointment of a strong 
voluntary Sanitary Aid Committee, which is to work through local 
committees in the same way as the admirable Mansion House Council. 
Of other recent schemes, perhaps the most important is the large 
clearance projected by the Bradford Town Council. The Longlands 
insanitary area was the subject of a representation from the medical 
officer in 1898, when it was pointed out that there were 301 persons 
to the acre, and a death rate of over 40 in the thousand. The Council, 
after some hesitation, have at last decided to clear the whole area, 
which contains about 22,650 square yards and 284 houses. Part of 
the site is to be set aside for commercial buildings, and upon the rest 
it is proposed to erect three-story tenement houses, upon much the 
same lines as those at Manchester and Liverpool. There are to be 
88 two-roomed tenements, 36 single-roomed, and 22 four-roomed, 
which will accommodate altogether 432 persons. The rent, allowing 
35 per cent. of the gross rental for maintenance and outgoings, will 
be, if the loan is obtained for 60 years, 5s. 1d. for four rooms, 2s. 7d. 
for two, and 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. for one. If, however, the capital has to 
be repaid in 40 years the rents are estimated at 6s. 2d., 3s. 1d., and 
1s. 10d. to 2s. The remainder of the displaced population are to be 
provided for on another site, which is about two miles distant, but is on 
the tramline. Here it is proposed to erect a number of self-contained 
five-storied houses sufficient to accommodate 798 persons. The rents 
for these will be 5s. 3d. or 6s. 4d., according to the number of years 
over which the repayment of the loan is spread. For the purpose of 
estimating the rents, the ground is valued at 5s. a square yard, and 
the remainder of the cost, which will be charged upon the rates as a 
sanitary improvement, is estimated at £28,204. 

Most large ports suffer from specially acute forms of the housing 
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problem. Many of them have congested areas covered with old and 
insanitary buildings, and all have large numbers of intermittently 
employed persons of the dock-labouring class. In Plymouth and 
Devonport the problem is of peculiar difficulty, partly on account of 
the configuration of the land, which makes extension almost impractic- 
able. The Plymouth Corporation have in hand a large scheme for 
erecting workmen’s dwellings upon the Prince Rock Estate. In the 
older blocks the tenements let readily, but the rents fixed were 
insufficient to cover the expenditure, the deficit amounting to about 
£2,000. It was decided to let the buildings, finished last year, at rents 
which would cover all expenses, and these were fixed at 6s. for three 
rooms, and 4s. 6d. for two. It was, however, found very difficult to 
obtain tenants at these prices. The whole housing question was much 
discussed during the year, especially at the time of the municipal 
election. 

At Devonport equally great difficulties have been experienced. The 
Committee recommended the Council to build houses for 252 families 
upon what is known as the Cemetery site. This scheme however was 
not popular. The shopkeeping class opposed it because the site was too 
near Plymouth, and buildings upon it would tend to transfer custom 
from the Devonport shops to those of Plymouth. Further it was said 
that there were already many vacant houses in the suburbs, the site 
was too far off to be useful, and the only practicable plan was to re- 
construct the old and dilapidated parts of thetown. The Chairman of 
the Committee, who was much respected locally, was absent when the 
scheme was proposed to the Council, and almost immediately after- 
wards resigned in consequence of his opposition to the scheme. 
Under all these circumstances it was found expedient to withdraw it, 
and the housing question is still perplexing the Devonport councillors. 

The Southampton Town Council are struggling with a clearance 
and housing scheme initiated some years ago. Loans were raised for 
a scheme dealing with about 30 acres of land, which land is in process 
of being cleared, and upon it the Corporation erected a men’s lodging 
house with 186 beds (at 6d. each a night), which was followed by blocks 
of artizans’ dwellings. Financially, these buildings have scarcely been 
a success, the original estimates were exceeded, the rents are somewhat 
high (8s. 6d. for three rooms, and 6s. 6d. for two) and leave, after 
interest and sinking fund have been paid, an extremely narrow margin 
for repairs, rates, and other outgoings. In the financial year ending 
March 31st, 1901, there was a deficit upon both the block-tenements 
and the lodging-house ; moreover, some difficulty was experienced in 
letting the tenements and filling the lodging-house. A number of 
schemes for rehousing the rest of the displaced population were con- 
sidered, but none seemed wholly satisfactory, and finally, in December, 
the Council agreed to postpone the consideration of the matter for six 
months. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne the housing problem is a very serious one. A 
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special Committee of the Town Council has been appointed to examine 
into and report upon it. The question is also under consideration at 
Bristol. The committee of inquiry appointed by the Town Council of 
Wolverhampton issued a comprehensive report in the course of the 
year, and a small experimental building scheme has been decided upon. 
The Council are fortunate in being able tu obtain a convenient site of 
4,000 square yards at the very moderate price of 2s. 9d. a square yard. 
Upon this land they propose to erect 50 cottage tenements, half of two 
rooms and half of three. They hope to let these at 2s. and 3s. 8d. 
weekly, but it remains to be seen whether this hope will be fulfilled 
when the buildings are finished. 

At Nottingham an important report has been issued, and is now 
under consideration. The report recommended the erection of some 
experimental three-story dwellings, containing six four-roomed tene- 
ments at 6s. weekly, twelve three-roomed at 4s. 6d., and twelve two- 
roomed at 3s. These sums are expected to cover all expenses except 
the sinking fund. The council were also advised to deal with one of 
the large insanitary areas of the town. The report excited a consider- 
able amount of interest, and the housing question has been the subject 
of;voluminous correspondence in the local papers. 

Many other local authorities are contemplating building schemes, 
either as a new departure or as an enlargement of former schemes. 
Bath is erecting forty workmen’s dwellings and has a scheme for forty 
more. Birkenhead has decided to undertake a third improvement 
scheme, which deals with five insanitary areas containing 5,576 square 
yards and 150 houses. Brighton has spent large sums upon clearances, 
and has erected five-roomed cottages upon a site presented to the council 
for the purpose. The cottages are rented at 7s. 6d., a sum which is 
insufficient to cover expenses. Burton-on-Trent is carrying out a scheme 
under Part III for the erection of 151 dwellings: an annual deficit of 
about £230 is expected. Bury contemplates the erection of a lodging- 
house, but has hitherto contented itself with carrying on very useful 
work under Part II of the Act. At Erith forty-eight cottages are in 
process,of construction, and some of these are now completed. Hull 
is another of the towns which has hitherto succeeded in performing all 
necessary clearances under Part II, though in order to comply with 
Local Government Board requirements as to rehousing, it has recently 
erected a block of forty tenements. Leicester has adopted Part III, has 
built forty-two tenements, in the course of which process many un- 
expected difficulties occurred, and lets them at 3s. to 4s. 13d. for a 
living-room, scullery and bedroom, and 4s. to 5s. 1$d. for a tenement 
with two bedrooms. Sheffield is carrying out by degrees a plan pre- 
pared some two years ago under Part III. Yarmouth is building 
workmen’s cottages and closing insanitary houses. Tunbridge Wells 
about two years ago bought three acres with a view to building, but 
has been unable to arrive at any further decision. Several other 
authorities—for instance, Bonsall, Cheltenham, Coventry, Dudley, 
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East Grinstead, Hertford, Lichfield, Morpeth, Newport (Mon.), Rother- 
ham, Stanley, Wellington, have adopted Part III, and some of them 
are either preparing or carrying out building plans. In many others 
the matter is under consideration, and there are occasional discussions 
in the councils and occasional articles or letters in the local papers. 
Some district councils, for instance, the Consett U.D.C. and the 
Spalding R.D.C., are about to take action under Part III. Several im- 
portant towns are carrying out clearance schemes, and are content to 
work fairly slowly and not to plunge into building. The most import- 
ant of these is perhaps Leeds, which for many years was one of the 
most insanitary cities in England, but is now engaged in a steady 
clearance of its slums, a very large number of which have recently 
disappeared. The Council does not find it necessary to build. 

On the whole the general movement towards municipal building, 
which seems to be specially noticeable in the last few years, has spread 
also to Scotland and Wales. In England it has been very marked. 
What will be the result of all this action? Many questions suggest 
themselves to the inquirer. It is in the first place important to notice 
that very few local authorities are able to make the rentals of 
their houses cover all expenses, and there is usually a deficit, more 
or less serious, which has to be met by the rates. How far is this rate- 
aided building likely to compete with private enterprise ? What will be 
the ultimate effect upon the total supply of houses? How many houses, 
and of what kind, can a local authority safely build without interfering 
with private enterprise ? Will local authorities rest content with trying 
experiments and setting examples, or will one scheme beget another, 
and the pressure upon the Council involve it in huge enterprises, as 
seems likely to be the case, for instance, in Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
London ? What will be the effect of rate-aided buildings upon wages ? 
What sort of citizens will municipal tenants make, and what will be 
the effect of a solid body of persons whose interests as tenants may 
quite conceivably outweigh the interests of their neighbours as rate- 
payers ? How heavy a rate will the average ratepayer put up with for 
housing purposes? Which of the many different policies will local 
authorities pursue ? Will they, like Sheffield, Manchester, and (partly) 
the London County Council, endeavour to create suburban colonies of 
workmen’s dwellings, or, like Liverpool, will they keep the casual and 
intermittent labourer in artificially cheapened houses built upon dear 
central land ? These and many other questions arise inevitably from a 
careful survey of a movement regarded by many as hopeful, by many 
as somewhat dangerous, but by every one who considers it at all as 
extremely interesting and important. LerticeE FisHER 
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THE PRESENT IDEALS OF CO-OPERATION 


In the Economic Journau for March an article on the above subject 
appears which contains statements so debateable as to require discus- 
sion in the interests alike of History and of the Co-operative Movement. 

The writer withholds his name, signing himself “ X,” but the Editors 
tell us that he has been for many years intimately connected with the 
Co-operative Movement, and that his statements are based on personal 
observation and original authorities. That being so it is difficult to 
understand how he came to make some of the statements contained in 
the article. 

The following are some of the points I wish to answer:—We are 
told that the English ideal of organisation by the consumers, as 
represented by the Rochdale Pioneers, has been victorious over the 
French ideal of organisation by the producers, as represented by the 
Christian Socialists. Was the ‘‘ideal” of the Rochdale Pioneers the 
organisation of industry by the consumers? The extracts made by 
““X” from the Rochdale programme certainly do not support this 
contention. In fact, object 1, viz., ‘‘ The establishment of a store for the 
sale of provisions, clothing, &c.,’’ was clearly regarded as merely a first 
step towards attaining a different “‘ideal.’’ Let us take point 5 in the 
Pioneers’ programme, for example, in which we are told that one of the 
objects, and apparently the important object, was “‘ to establish a self- 
supporting home colony of united interests, and assist other societies to 
establish such colonies.’’ Clearly “a self-supporting home colony of 
united interests ’’ is something more than an organisation of consumers. 
Now let us take point 3 in the programme of the Christian Socialists, 
as given by “ X,” ‘To work with other associations for a complete 
organisation of distribution, exchange and interchange.” Surely this 
indicates that the Christian Socialists’ ideal included something more 
than self-governing workshops or organisation by the producers; it 
means distributive or consumers’ co-operation as well. 

What steps have the Pioneers’ Society, or any society moulded on 
its line, taken to carry out its chief project of establishing a “ self-sup- 
porting home colony?” For all practical purposes the Rochdale 
Pioneers have as surely failed to realise their purely ‘‘ English ideal” 
(which, by the way, looks very much like Fourierism) as the Christian 
Socialists did their ‘‘ French ideal.’ Indeed, the Rochdale Pioneers 
have failed to such an extent that new organisations have been formed 
to promote their home colonies or garden cities. It would be interesting 
if ‘‘X” would give us his definition of an ‘‘ideal,” so that we may 
know whether we are talking about the same thing. To unload your 
programme until it will float easily on the stream of popular favour, 
may be good business, but it is hardly the “ victory of an ideal.” The 
truth is that the programme of both the Christian Socialists and the 
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Rochdale Pioneers make too great a demand on the altruism and 
intelligence of the average man to be successful on a large scale. 

Again, where do we find in the Rochdale programme any evidence 
of their desiring a system of distribution and production as carried on 
by the English Wholesale Society, the success of which ‘ X” claims 
to be a victory for the Pioneers’ ‘‘ideal?’’ One only has to read the 
programme of the two schools, as given by “ X,” to see that the Christian 
Socialists came nearest to conceiving something of the sort. Perhaps 
the most astonishing part of “ X.’s”’ article, however, is the reference it 
makes to the views of the late Mr. E. V. Neale. After an extract 
from an article by Mr. Neale, written in 1866, we read, ‘Thus, 
according to Mr. Neale, the system most in accordance with the true 
ideal of Co-operation was that under which production should be 
organised by and in the interests of the consumers, and under this 
system no claim to share in profits could justly be made on behalf of the 
employees.”’ I regret that the prejudice of ‘‘ X” should influence him 
to such an extent as to cause him to give such an inaccurate impres- 
sion of what Mr. Neale’s views really were. Mr. Neale’s presidential 
address at the Dewsbury Co-operative Congress, in 1888, was devoted 
to proving that he did not hold the views ascribed to him by “ X.” 
Mr. Neale was the first president of the Labour Association, and its 
first publication, entitled, The Principles, Objects and Methods of the’ 
Labour Association, was written by Mr. Neale. In it he says, ‘‘ The 
notion that the consumer should get back some undefined and undefin 
able part of the price that he has agreed to pay as his share of the 
profit on his purchases has become widely accepted as a sort of sign of 
genuine co-operative production. I am satisfied that this is a grievous 
error.” 

After quoting some figures to prove that the productive societies of 
to-day are not self-governing workshops, ‘‘ X”’ says, “If, as is clear, 
the modern productive associations are not self-governing workshops 
owned and managed by the workpeople employed in these workshops, 
in whom, it may be asked, is the actual ownership and management of 
these undertakings actually vested?” For our part, we do not see 
why a true co-operative workshop should be absolutely self-governing 
or absolutely otherwise, any more than this country is bound to choose 
between an absolute despotism or a pure republic. ‘‘X” does not 
appear to even conceive of a joint government in anything. It must 
be all one or allthe other. The fact that the Christian Socialists had a 
model code of rules drawn up for small associations of producers, in 
which it was provided that the profits should go to labour, is made far 
too much of in talking about this question. Given an industry in 
which the capital required is small, and no co-operative market with 
which to trade, the self-governing workshop with slight modifications, 
perhaps, to meet varying conditions, is a very good form of co-opera- 
tive workshop. Where the capital required for working is very large, 
then a different constitution is desirable as a rule. Again, where the 
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market is sought amongst organised consumers, further modifications 
are desirable so as to make provision for representatives of the con- 
sumers in the constitution. We donot think that this view of things is 
inconsistent with anything done by the Christian Socialists, or even 
with the words of Mill, which “‘X” quotes. The primary object is the 
same in all cases, viz., to give the worker a more enlightened and 
wider interest in his work. 

Right to the end “‘ X” keeps up his peculiar reasoning, and sees in 
the rules drawn up by the Labour Association, for a Society recently 
established, further evidence of the degeneracy of the co-operative 
workshops from the ideal which “X”’ himself has set up. These 
rules were drawn up by special request to meet exceptional circum- 
stances, and the inference drawn by the writer of the article, that the 
Labour Association regards the constitution of this Society as most 
nearly corresponding with its ideal, is purely imaginary, as indeed is 
much else in the article. We are told, for example, that the accumu- 
lated shares which are created out of profit for an employee do not 
confer upon the “ holders any right whatever of voting.” The answer to 
this is that it is quite unnecessary, because an employee does not acquire 
accumulated shares unless he is a member and already has the right 
of voting. The Labour Association is, in short, not a body of 
doctrinaires, and is prepared to admit that circumstances often involve 
great modifications in the methods by which its principles can be 
applied. But under any rules for which it is responsible, it will be 
found that under varying forms there is ensured to labour a share in 
profits and capital and a voice in the control of the business. 

I think I have shown that ‘‘ X ” is not an authority to be relied on 
in this matter ; and, with regard to his quotation from the report of my 
speech at Delft, I can only say that the words selected do not convey what 
was in my mind when speaking. Owing to my very imperfect know- 
ledge of the French language, in which the report of the proceedings 
appears, I had failed to notice this before. Henry VIVIAN 


A PARALLEL BETWEEN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL THEORY 


In the theory of Distribution there are two fundamental points 
which are frequently misunderstood and occasionally condemned as not 
worth understanding. The first of these is concerned with the mutual 
interaction of the forces of Demand and Supply, and is generally re- 
garded with distant and respectful wonder; while the second, which 
deals with the distinction between long and short periods, is apt to be 
brushed impatiently aside. When it is said that the long period equili- 
brium price of anything will be different from the short period equili- 
brium price, that this in turn will be ditferent from the market equili- 
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brium price, and that the price actually paid will be different from all 
three, a sense of irritation at the whole discussion tends to be produced ; 
for, while in matters of this kind there is a natural desire to keep as 
near as possible to the concrete, the arguments of economic text-books 
appear to the man in the street continually to glide away among the 
dimmest of abstractions. Consequently, works which really face the 
difficulties of the problem of Distribution find but a small public, whereas 
expositions which are easy and short and obvious—and wrong—are 
perused with avidity and consecrated as the oracles of Science. 

The object of these remarks is not to point out the deficiencies in 
popular solutions of difficult problems, but rather to suggest, by means 
of an analogy, that the more elaborate discussions of recognized 
authorities are not so far removed from the sphere of real life as the 
impatient reader is inclined to suppose. 

To both the points of economic theory which have been referred to, 
a parallel may be found in the realm of politics. The mutual inter- 
action of the forces of supply and demand is very similar to that which 
takes place between the leaders and the rank and file of a party. Just 
as in economics the amount of a commodity supplied in part deter- 
mines and is in part determined by the price offered for it, so in party 
politics the attitude of the leader in part determines and is in part 
determined by that of his followers. They never give him complete 
carte blanche to lead wherever he chooses; the direction in which he 
goes must, to some extent, be governed by his estimate of the kind of 
direction in which they will be willing to follow him. Their policy is 
not determined solely by his, nor his by theirs, but there is close inter- 
action between them, and like the forces of Demand and Supply they 
mutally determine and limit one another. 

It is, however, with regard to the distinction between long and 
short periods that the analogy of political life is most suggestive. 
Unnecessary complications may be avoided by neglecting intermediate 
stages and considering only the relation between the results which 
the economist refers to the ‘long run,” and _ those which 
actually take place, as, for example, that between “ full normal” price 
and prices that are paid in real life. Practical men, for some reason, 
fight shy of the “‘ long run” in the economic sphere, but will discuss it 
with the utmost complacency in its application to politics; so that 
perhaps the analogy between the two cases only needs to be worked 
out to bring them to seea soul of goodness in what they are accustomed 
to regard as the evil of academic theory. 

For, after all, do we not constantly say that ‘‘in the long run” the 
laws that are passed in a democratic state depend upon the will of the 
people, and do we not also say that the legislation which takes place 
at any moment depends, almost entirely, upon the action of the Cabinet ? 
We would certainly agree to these two propositions, and as certainly 
affirm a connection between them, for it would be ludicrous to maintain 
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either that actual legislation can never diverge from the popular view 
of what ought to be, or that it can diverge from it indefinitely. 

At any one time the actual legislation, in which the will of the 
Cabinet is manifested, is likely to be different from the legislation 
which the popular will prevalent at that time would tend to bring 
about ‘‘in the long run”. From a short period point of view the 
idiosyncrasies of particular ministers will generally be the dominant 
factors in determining legislation, just as in economics temporary 
manipulations of the market may, for the moment, entirely overbalance 
in importance the deeper causes governing normal values. 

It is, however, quite clear that, though the will of the Cabinet is the 
chief factor in the determination of actual legislation, it is itself de- 
pendent upon the more slowly moving will of the people. It may 
diverge from it and oscillate about it, just as market supply may 
diverge from and oscillate about normal supply, but it is nevertheless 
indissolubly connected with and constantly drawn towardsit. It may 
oscillate, but only about one particular pivot, just as in Mill’s com- 
parison the waves are bound to move about the normal level of the sea’s 
surface. For a time the Cabinet’s will may be considerably estranged 
from that of the people, but after the next election, its personnel is 
likely to be changed and its will again brought into conformity with theirs. 
It is true that the long period forces act more jerkily in the political 
than they do in the economic sphere. For, in the latter, there are no 
specific points, like those represented by elections, at which the market 
conditions can suddenly be drawn into close conformity with them. 
But, nevertheless, the character of the dependence of the immediately 
efficient short period causes upon those of a deeper and less obvious 
kind is very similar in the two cases; and it is quite clear that when 
we are taking a broad view of the general trend of legislation or of 
value over a lengthened period, it is upon the latter, rather than upon 
the former, that we must concentrate our attention. 

Just as the influence of the forces governing normal value upon 
those by which actual values are directly determined has its parallel in 
politics, so also has the reflex influence which actual values exert upon 
the long period equilibrium. It is well known that a fall in the market 
value of any commodity due to temporary causes may, by accustoming 
consumers to its use, raise the normal demand for it, and, according to 
the circumstances of supply, raise or lower its normal value, while a 
temporary rise in market prices may produce the opposite effect. 
There is a close political analogy when legislation, initiated by the 
independent will of the Cabinet, leads to a subsequent modification of 
the popular will. Cases of this kind are not perhaps very common, but 
they are certainly possible, so much so, indeed, that it is often held that 
legislation should move slightly in advance of public opinion, with the 
express object of inducing this to follow. The attitude of the German 
Government towards the practice of duelling in the army may be cited 
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as an illustration of the practical application of this principle. But, 
whatever the result in this particular case may be, most people are 
agreed that law may sometimes help to mould opinion in the same way 
as opinion moulds law, and will therefore admit the existence of a second 
parallelism between political and economic tendencies. 

A further point of resemblance may be found in the fact that in both 
fields the long-period forces tend to undergo numerous other changes 
besides those induced by the reflex action of short period movements. 
In other words, both the political and economic world must be viewed 
from the dynamical rather than from the statical point of view, because 
the long-period forces do not generally remain constant long enough to 
exert all the influence of which they are capable. For example, the 
full effects, which the introduction of a particular kind of machinery is 
capable of bringing about, are never actually experienced, because half 
way through the “run” required for that consummation, the type of 
machine in question is superseded by another; and, just in the same 
way, the full effects which the popular will to establish Home Rule in 
Ireland or to go to war with Turkey tends to produce, are not realised 
in fact, because the public changes its mind before the expiration of 
the ‘‘long run”’. There is no doubt that any one, who felt so disposed, 
could draw out this parallel between economic and political causation 
to a considerable length; but the above remarks may suffice to 
strip the necessary distinctions of economic text-books of some of 
that appearance of fine-drawn academic subtlety, by which the practical 
man is so apt to be repelled. A. C. Pigou 


OBITUARY 


WE regret to have to announce the loss of a valued contributor. 
Mr. G. H. Blunden entered the Inland Revenue Department in 1872, 
and was stationed at Macclesfield, Rochdale, and elsewhere. He was the 
author of a standard work on Local Taxation and Finance. His treat- 
ment of the subject was distinguished by the tenet that house-rates fall 
mainly on the occupier in consequence of the rigidity of demand for 
house accommodation. It may be recalled that in a private letter, 
published by permission in the Economic Journat (Vol. X, p. 188), 
Mr. Blunden maintained this belief as due toa ‘ daily observation of 
facts (not any preconceived theory).’’ Among other contributions to the 
Economic JouRNAL may be mentioned two articles On the Income Tax 
(I., 637, V., 527), and one on A New Property Tax (VII., 607). 
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Lasour NOTEs. 


THE general conditions of employment have shown little change 
during the past three months. The decline that set in last autumn 
has been arrested, and while some trades have become less and others 
more active things are, in the aggregate, very much now as they were 


oo *d 
@ year ago. 


Just as in the general conditions of the labour market stationari- 
ness is the characteristic note, so also do we find the normal con- 
currence of fixity as regards wages and hours of labour, and of the 
maintenance of pacific relations between employers and employed. 
But although there is fixity, and although employment has been fairly 
regular, there has been little buoyancy, or even any great assurance as 
regards the immediate future. 


THE centre of interest has been political rather than industrial, 
and even the mind of organized labour, apt normally to be somewhat 
sectional in its concerns, has been largely fixed on the action of 
Parliament and on questions of Imperial moment. As regards the 
latter, although South Africa has still been the pivot, there has been 
too little sign when organized bodies of working men have met that 
the new sense of Imperial obligations and possibilities that has spread 
so rapidly through the country during the last two or three years has 
been very vividly grasped by them. There has, indeed, been too often 
a great, and even a distressing, contrast between the voices of “labour” 
at home, and those of our most progressive and democratic colonies. 
The contrast, too, has not been a very impressive one between the 
spectacle of the organized trades voting, as many through their dele- 
gates have done recently, in favour of universal pensions, and the same 
bodies, in spite of the heavy financial burdens that the country is 
having to bear, passing resolutions and proposing to demonstrate 
against a registration duty on corn estimated to produce something 
less than one-fifth of the probable cost of the pensions. 


THE difficulty of combining that concentration of interest and 
energy which helps to secure efficiency, with a width of outlook that 
is the only guarantee of wise action, is reflected in a small way in 
some of the resolutions recently passed by the Dockers’ Union at its 
Triennial Congress with reference to labour representation in the 
House of Commons. The Union has decided to sanction a ievy for 
this purpose, but each candidate, before being supported out of the 
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Election Fund of the Society, ‘‘ must have been a member of not less 
than twelve months standing, and must not be in any way connected 
with either the Liberal, Unionist, or Conservative party.” 


IF all the Trade Unions contributing to a Labour Representation 
Fund earmark their subsidies in the same way, it is difficult to see 
how, save in a few cases of exceptional strength, as is illustrated at 
present by the miners, effective action is likely to follow. There is, 
moreover, something almost pharisaical in this attitude of exclusive- 
ness, not only as regards the great political parties of the country, 
among which it is to be noted that the Irish Nationalists have not 
been mentioned, but also as regards other Trade Unions. 


SELF-INTEREST will, perhaps, prove to be the final justification of 
such a policy, as it may also be of the great stroke of ‘“ business”’ 
which is leading to the amalgamation of much of the North Atlantic 
shipping trade. The issues here are too complicated to allow of a 
hasty forecast as to the future effects of the transaction, be it as 
regards the ultimate centre of control, the flag, shipbuilding, or the 
advantages to the general public. Quite apart, however, from the 
merits, or, possibly, the demerits of the ‘combine,’ it comes as a 
reminder that, if so disposed, ‘‘ capital” has a far greater power to 
take steps prejudicial to the national interests than ‘‘labour” can 
ever possess, for the latter, in its most selfish phases, musi, save 
perhaps in some cases of great national emergency, make itself felt 
slowly, and is never likely to be more than half conscious of the effects 
even of actions that may be the most detrimental. But ‘“‘capital’’ is 
able to take sudden and far-seeing decisions, and by a single vote can 
shift millions and affect the position of even the greatest industries. 
On the other hand, all interweaving of the financial and industrial 
interests of nations, as is illustrated even by this fresh combination or 
by the employment of American capital in the development of London 
railway communication, becomes a fresh guarantee of international 
peace, and thus of the stability of industrial life in general and of the 
permanency of employment. 





As regards Parliament, organized labour is still mainly concerned 
with the chances of legislation that will amend the Trade Union Acts 
and secure the Societies from what are felt to be the serious un- 
certainties and disabilities arising from recent judgments as to picket- 
ing and the attachment of their corporate funds. In this matter, 
however, further action is, at any rate for the time being, highly im- 
probable. While emphasising the fact that there is, and should be, no 
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inequality before the law, the Government offers, in case of any legal 
decision unfairly limiting the legitimate scope of Trade Union action, 
to take steps, by inquiry or otherwise, to rectify what in that con- 
tingency would be proved to be the uncontemplated stringency and 
restrictiveness of the existing Acts. 


AMONG other unions that, in addition to the Dockers, have been 
meeting in general congress, have been those of the ‘‘ Gasworkers and 
General Labourers,” and the “ General Railway Workers,” the former 
of which is noteworthy as being among the very few organisations of 
unskilled labour that have been able to maintain their effectiveness un- 
impaired during the last twelve years. It has a membership of over 
50,000 ; an annual income of nearly £25,000 and is officially described, 
not without reason, as being financially and numerically stronger 
to-day then ever, a statement that is true, although the fact remains 
that the financial position of the society is still weak. 


THE General Railway Workers’ Union, formed in 1889, ostensibly 
for the less highly-paid branches of railway employees, has been long 
outstripped by the older society—the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants. While the latter powerful body now has a membership of 
more than 60,000, the former has less than 5,000, and although 
during 1901 it was able to hold its own, the number of those who 
lapsed during the year seems to point to a condition of great in- 
stability. It is worthy of note that the ‘‘ Amalgamated,’”’ which 
itself has had a very chequered history, but which has at the present 
moment some twelve times as many members as the ‘General,’ has 
increased its own membership tenfold during the last twenty years. 


Tue Co-operators, like the Trade Unionists, represent a movement 
of the greatest interest and value, the latter being, perhaps, the more 
diffused and the more important in the influence they exercise—on the 
whole for good ; the former standing in essence, although not always 
in actual fact, for the higher ideal of industrial life. Their recent con- 
gress has afforded them another opportunity for the demonstration to all 
of their abounding progress and prosperity during recent years, capital 
invested, turnover, and membership having all alike shown a remarkable 
and continuous growth. The figure of something under two millions, 
at which the last item is put, is now approximately equal to that 
given for the total Trade Unionists of the country. EK. AvEs 
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Ciry NOTES. 


The Shipping Combine.—The leading topic of discussion in business 
as well as political circles during the last few months has undoubtedly 
been the definite accomplishment of the Morgan Shipping Combine, by 
which Mr. Pierpont Morgan has effected a union of the British owned 
White Star fleet, perhaps the best constructed and most efficient fleet 
under the British flag, with a group of American companies, whose ships 
are for the most part run under the British flag but which are really 
American owned, one of them, the Leyland line, having quite lately 
been bought by the Morgan financial group. By this union, which 
takes the form of an out and out purchase by a new company of 
the now combined fleets, the White Star ships pass into American 
hands and come under American control, although of course it is quite 
possible, and it is indeed highly probable, that for a time at least most 
of the British ships that have been bought, and some that are to be 
built, will sail under the British flag, and a large part of the share and 
debenture capital will be held by British owners. Still more, the firm 
of Messrs. Harland and Wolff, the famous builders of the White Star 
fleet, have entered into an exclusive contract for twenty years to come 
to build for the Syndicate, and although they may build for other 
owners in exceptional cases they are clearly to occupy towards the new 
Syndicate, as far as ships of the White Star class are concerned, much 
the same position that they occupied towards the White Star Company 
itself. Thus the shipbuilding that was so closely associated with the 
growth of the White Star fleet becomes an American enterprise. At 
the same time, the firm of Ismay, Imrie and Co., the White Star agents, 
is not to carry on the business, which is really to be directed by the 
American capitalists. It would be safe to say that no business event 
for many years has perturbed men’s minds so much as this American 
incursion into the shipping industry of the country. The capital of 
the new concern is gigantic, about £34,000,000, about one third of the 
whole value of the English mercantile fleet not so many years ago, 
while the tonnage owned, all steam tonnage, is over a million tons 
gross, equal to one-tenth the total steam tonnage under the British 
flag. Most of the ships are to remain under the British flag and are 
to be so-called British ships, but they will be British ships with a 
difference as compared with what they were until a few years ago. 


British Mercantile Supremacy.—The perturbation caused is largely 
due to the apprehension that the British mercantile navy will no longer 
enjoy the preponderance on the ocean that it has enjoyed for many 
years, which is quite true. Making all allowances for the continuous 
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British register of the ships and the fact of their being largely built 
and repaired in English dockyards, and run by English officers and 
sailors, and for the amount of capital of the combined companies that 
will remain in English hands, the enterprise will obviously be less 
exclusively English than it has been. It will be run by American 
capitalists on American methods, and American shareholders will also 
to some extent replace English. Quite justly also the change is felt to 
be not unconnected with American aspirations after a purely American 
mercantile fleet. Attempts will be made to increase the proportion 
of American built ships in the total fleet, and to make it easy to 
transfer the existing ships themselves from the English to the American 
register, so that they will have all the privileges of American ships, 
including very possibly subsidies of a formidable amount. Not so 
much turns in any case, from a certain point of view, on the national 
register of a ship, that is, what flag it sails under, where Americans 
are the owners. By the law of the United States, it appears, ships 
under a foreign flag may be lawfully the property of American citizens, 
and entitled to the full protection of the Government, as far as property 
rights are concerned, though not entitled to the full privileges of 
American ships on the American register. In other words, the 
White Star ships and other ships like those of the Leyland line, which 
were British a few years ago, have become for many purposes 
American ships, although they are still on the British register and 
they are classed with British ships in all statistical returns and their 
movements are registered as those of British ships. These facts, 
coupled with the possibilities ahead, are sufficient to show that a formid- 
able inroad has been made on British mercantile supremacy. 


Foreign Shipping Competition.—-It is impossible not to connect 
these facts also with the recent advance of foreign countries, 
particularly Germany, in shipping business, partly, but not exclusively, 
as the result of the subsidies the ship-owners enjoy. On all sides it is 
felt that British shipping is now exposed to competition of a far graver 
character than any it has yet expérienced, while the connected 
questions of the bounties or subsidies given by foreign Governments to 
promote a particular business, and of the effect of the huge combina- 
tions or trusts which have obtained so much vogue in America, 
acquires a new importance. 


The Future of Combines or Trusts.—To take the last question first, 
we may notice that opinion in the City does not recognise the 
permanent continuance of these large ‘‘ combines” as at all a matter of 
certainty. While the public are occupied with the large political and 
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other issues which seem to be involved in their action, City opinion is 
concerned to some extent with the possibilities of financial collapse 
which may attend the financing of such enormous undertakings as the 
Steel Trust and now of the Shipping Combine. As has been the case 
with other colossal financing, it is safe to assume that considerable 
blocks of stock are held speculatively and with borrowed money. 
There is consequently a risk of great financial trouble when from any 
cause sellers desire or are forced to realise. The great money markets 
of the world—London, New York, Paris, Berlin and others—are thus 
under a cloud which may not seem very threatening just at this time, 
but which can hardly clear away until there has been a storm. Absit 
omen. Possibly, however, when there has been more experience, the 
financing of big syndicates may not appear so tempting as it still does 
to the go-ahead financiers and speculators of the New World, and 
their activity may slow down. 


English Resistance to Shipping Competition.—Assuming the com- 
petition to go on successfully for a time, is there anything to be done 
by the British Government to resist the competition itself, or how is 
it to be met? Probably one result will be the revival of old contro- 
versies as to Navigation Laws. The institution of English shipping is 
sacred, and no serious attack on it will be submitted to quietly, though 
it may not be quite clear as yet what action should be taken. It is 
already being called to mind that the greatest authorities on free trade, 
conspicuously, Adam Smith, were in favour of giving special privileges 
to English built and owned ships, if navigated by English crews, 
in the trade of the country, with the avowed object of thereby 
contributing to the national safety, though the opposite policy of 
allowing foreign ships to compete freely was more conducive to 
opulence. When the Navigation Laws were repealed it was argued 
that Adam Smith was wrong in fact, and that the safety of England 
had not been promoted by the Navigation Laws, the growth of its 
shipping being due to other causes; but in the face of the inroads on 
. our shipping now being made, and the obvious unfairness of the new 
methods of competition adopted by our foreign rivals, it will probably 
not be very easy to maintain that measures of defence are now 
illegitimate. Such measures then as the reservation of coasting trade 
throughout the British Empire, and of trade between different 
provinces of the Empire itself, to British ships, will probably be tried, 
and very likely also subsidies to British ships will be more largely 
given than they are now. So long as the political object and motive 
can be kept in view, and it is generally recognised that we are 
maintaining our shipping for defence purposes, whether it pays or not, 
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no great harm will be done, but it will be most difficult to keep the 
economic issue between free trade and protection out of the fray. 


Preferential Arrangements.—The discussion as to the practicability 
of an Imperial Zollverein, or rather of the establishment of ‘ prefer- 
ential trade arrangements’’ between the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, attracts some notice in the city, although it is a fixed idea in 
mercantile and financial circles that any substantial departure from 
the free-trade policy of the Empire is unthinkable. This is not a 
theoretical free-trade opinion. When the merchants of London 
petitioned for freedom of trade eighty years ago they did so on the 
broad ground that government interference with trade in order to do 
better for traders than they could do for themselves was a nuisance, 
and that, as we could not prevent foreign governments from putting 
duties on our exports to their subjects and committing other pro- 
tectionist absurdities, our wisest course was to let the whole thing 
alone as far as government action was concerned, and to have free 
trade within our own borders which no foreign government could 
prevent. This feeling is still the key to city opinion. When it comes 
to a question of preferential arrangements with our colonies this is 
held to be impossible, because the chief imports into the United 
Kingdom from both foreign countries and the colonies are raw 
materials, and the manufacturing industry of the United Kingdom 
simply could not continue with any duty on raw materials. Any such 
proposal would be scouted, and in confirmation of this view it is 
observed that even the most protectionist countries—-Germany, France, 
and the United States—admit raw materials for the most part free. 
The remaining chief articles of import from the colonies are articles 
of food, which we might conceivably tax for purposes of revenue, but 
for that purpose alone. Merely to put money into the pockets of our 
colonial fellow-subjects would not be recognised as a legitimate object 
of taxation. The idea of preferential arrangements is thus an absurdity. 
Some measures may be found expedient to defend an industry like 
shipping against attacks of foreign governments, because for political 


reasons our shipping must be maintained, but there are no similar’ 


political reasons to justify or excuse preferential arrangements such as 
have lately been advocated. 


The Budget.—The characteristic features of the budget were the 
magnitude of the expenditure which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought it necessary to provide for, the proposal of a registration duty 
on imports of corn amounting to 3d. per ewt. or 1s. per quarter, and 
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the farther proposal of an increase of the stamp duty on cheques from 
ld. to 2d. After a short interval the latter proposal was abandoned, 
so that the corn duty has become the leading topic of debate. The 
other proposal of the budget, to meet the large deficit mainly by borrow- 
ing, has caused very little remark, nor has there been any critical 
examination of the financial position itself. The resulting situation is 
hardly creditable to a country which is proud of its finance. Payrlia- 
ment received no information, though it is at length promised, as to the 
chronic arrangements that must be made after the war, although the 
war was obviously coming to an end with or without formal surrender 
of the rump of Boers in the field. Equally, there has been no 
information or debate on the general international position of the 
country and the military and naval forces required to safeguard it. 
The financial discussion on the corn duty is thus left to be carried on 
in the dark, or with the assumption that after the war we can go back 
to the former happy-go-lucky style of finance. It is safe to affirm that 
the financial problems before the country cannot be evaded or post- 
poned for many years longer, and that a more open budget would have 
brought credit both to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and to the 
Government. 


The Corn Duty.—As to the Corn Duty itself there is hardly anything 
to be said in spite of the endless discussion in which political ex- 
tremists take advantage of the association of the Corn Duty with pro- 
tectionist ideas and suggestions to raise if possible the free-trade 
controversy over again. A moderate duty on corn imported by itself 
is of course unobjectionable as a tax, although it falls upon an article 
of food and gives an infinitesimal amount of protection to corn-growers 
at home who cannot well be subjected to a like excise duty. In taxa- 
tion there is only a choice of evils; and if additional indirect taxation 
has become necessary in our system owing to the excessive strain on 
the income tax, to which another penny per £ was added in the budget, 
making it 1s. 3d. per £ in all, then a duty of the kind proposed on corn 
is absolutely unexceptionable. These are indeed commonplaces among 
economists and practical financiers ; and nobody would have been more 
surprised than Adam Smith, who favoured indirect taxes, at the com- 
motion now excited. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, and even Mr. 
Cobden, who all assented to a similar duty remaining on corn after 
their free-trade policy had been fully established, would have been 
equally surprised at the present discussion. The result will inevitably 
be the discrediting of free-trade arguments. When it is found that a 
moderate corn duty in fact inflicts no particular suffering on any class, 
protectionists will be enabled to say that those who opposed it in the 
name of free-trade were mistaken and that free-trade itself is a 
mistake. 
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The Taxation of the Poor.—There has been very wild talk indeed 
as to the extent of the burden imposed on the very poor by the corn 
duty. A prominent member of the Opposition made himself responsible 
for a calculation in debate by which a poor widow with seven children 
and only 13s. a week, would, it is said, have to pay $d. more per 4lb. 
loaf or 6d. per week on the quantity consumed in her family. As the 
shilling duty of course costs no more to the consumer finally than any 
other shilling in the price of wheat, and the price without the duty is 
now about 30s. per quarter, the calculation implies that the poor 
woman with an income of 13s. per week pays over 15s. per week for 
her bread! The absurdity of such calculations is obvious. The 
shilling duty is equal to half a farthing per 4lb. loaf; and no consumer 
will really pay more in consequence of the duty. Half a farthing per 4lb. 
loaf to an ordinary working class family of four or five persons consum- 
ing at the extreme outside eight loaves per week, would be no more 
than eight half farthings, equal to one penny per week, which would 
manifestly be an imperceptible addition to the expenditure of the very 
poor, and a fortiori to the expenditure of the average working man who is 
by no means in a condition of poverty. It would be useless then to follow 
such calculations as those above mentioned. If our public men are 
to discuss problems of taxation in this manner, they are clearly unfit to 
guide the public in dealing with the serious financial problems which the 
country must face. 


Peace and Consols.—The approach of. peace was naturally enough 
discounted on the Stock Exchange for nearly a fortnight before the 
final signature of terms. The move on the Stock Exchange was in 
truth one of the first objective symptoms that there was something 
more than talk in the Boer suggestions of surrender. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the first improvement in securities attending 
peace will be maintained. Consols have in May been as high as 974 
as compared with 934, which was touched towards the end of last year. 
Before South Africa is settled, however, a great time must elapse. 
The factitious prosperity of that country in the last few months, which 
has been due largely to the war expenditure, will also be diminished 
with the return of many of the troops now serving there. A troublous 
time has therefore to be gone through, and there can hardly be a 
‘‘boom ” all at once. Meanwhile the general economic situation both 
in Europe and the United States, where there has been much bad 
financing, quite apart from the combines above noticed, is not entirely 
reassuring. R.G. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A pUTY on corn imported into the United Kingdom has been reim- 
posed. The judgment of the economist on this memorable event will 
largely depend upon the question whether other taxes were available. 
An affirmative answer to this question is given by a high authority on 
finance, Prof. Bastable, whose strong condemnation of the corn-tax 
we have printed on an earlier page. Avoidable or not, the tax is 
certainly very unfortunate in so far as it conduces to further infrac- 
tions of our free trade policy. ‘‘ That the duty if increased could be 
so used as to give a preference to the Colonies is evident,” says 
Prof. Bastable, ‘‘and this is probably the true reason for its intro- 
duction.” Without penetrating into the designs of our rulers we may 
at least affirm that the measure is calculated to revive the hopes and 
strengthen the hands of those who under the form of Imperial 
Zollverein or counteracting duties would restore the policy of protec- 
tion. We should be the first to admit that in some exceptional cases 
carefully defined it might be ‘‘a matter of deliberation,” as Adam 
Smith says, ‘‘ how far it is proper to continue the free importation of 
certain foreign goods.” But if such exceptional measures are resorted 
to it should be with eyes open to the economic disadvantages involved. 
But to judge from the prevalent tone of periodic literature, this 
condition is very far from being satisfied by the present advocates of 
a new departure in commercial policy. They recommend the exception 
in such wise as to show that they have no grasp of the general rule. 
They betray no sense of the burden of proof which rests on those who 
advocate restrictions. Preferential arrangements conceived in this 
spirit are open to the forcible objections which Sir Robert Giffen has 
lately urged against ‘‘ the dream of an Imperial Zollverein”’ (see below, 
p. 293). Sir Robert argues all the more persuasively against an “ obsolete 
fiscal policy ” in that he has himself countenanced the imposition of the 
registration duty on corn for the purpose of revenue. Himself above 
suspicion of arriére-pensée in favour of protection, he does not scruple 
| to advocate a measure which sayours of that heresy. Conscious of 
rectitude he is not afraid of making the weak brother to offend. 
Doubtless it would shew a healthy state of the body politic, to be able 
thus to handle a measure containing admittedly some grains of protec- 
tionist poison without danger of infection. A false doctrine may 
become so discredited as not to be worth proscribing. The downfall 
of Paganism was then most complete when Christian poets could, 
without scandal, adorn a tale with heathen mythology. But un- 
fortunately the gospel of free trade is not yet so perfectly established. 
We are only in the age of Julian; a clever reactionary may for a time 
obscure the light. 
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THE case is not materially altered by some incidents of the proposed 
measure which have recently been current topics. There is first the 
possibility that the foreigner may pay part of the tax. On this 
point we regret that some of the advocates of free trade should 
weaken a good cause by exaggeration. Not content with prevailing 
over, they seek to annihilate the adversary when they affirm 
unreservedly that an import duty is paid by the consumer. If an 
additional tax of 6d. in the pound had been imposed on tea, would 
not the price of tea, it is confidently asked, have been raised in every 
grocer’s shop the following morning? Very likely, but could the 
grocers keep the price at that point? If the British demand for tea 
formed a large part of the total demand on the international market, 
if the amount demanded by the British consumer decreased sensibly 
with the rise of price, it is very probable that the foreign producer— 
we must suppose him foreign for the sake of the argument—-would 
have to submit to a reduction of price. If proof of this statement is 
required, we may refer to the discussion of the incidence of import 
duties in Professor Nicholson’s Principles of Political Economy or 
Professor Bastable’s Theory of International Trade, and to Professor 
Marshall’s broad treatment of taxation in his Principles of Economies. 
In the case before us it is not an insignificant fact that the imports of 
wheat into the United Kingdom form a considerable part of the total 
imports of wheat into all countries. Another relevant circumstance is 
the nature of the British demand for wheat. Is it elastic or rigid ? 
As a necessary of life with which the population is sufficiently though 
not superabundantly supplied, wheat is probably in this country a 
commodity of which much the same quantity would be demanded 
notwithstanding a considerable rise of price. If so, the argument 
that the foreigner will pay part of the tax, might seem, however con- 
sistent with the general principles of international trade, to have not 
much weight in this particular instance. It must be remembered, 
however, that the tax is not on wheat alone, but on corn generally. 
Now, the demand for other kinds of corn has presumably not the 
same rigidity. Accordingly, it is quite possible that the foreign 
producer of those cereals may be compelled, in consequence of 
the tax, to put up with a lower price. But there is a certain 
sympathy or correlation between the cost price of wheat and 
other grains so far as the same tracts of land may be applied to 
the cultivation of one or other kind of grain. It follows that a 
portion of the tax on wheat may fall on the foreigner. Some 
weight must be attached to this incident; but it may well:be over- 
balanced by a second incident of the proposed measure: the fact that, 
under the existing state of law and custom with respect to the sale of 
bread in this country, a small change in the cost of production of the 
quartern loaf cannot be attended with a proportionately small change 
in price. On this point we may refer to the testimony of an expert, 
who has explained in- the Economic Journat (Vol. V. p. 420) how 
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the existing state of law and custom not only tends to render the price 
of bread more fluctuating—which means some hardship for the poor 
consumer—but also “in an indirect way tends to raise the price of bread 
above, rather than to reduce it under, normal value.”” It may at least 
be safely affirmed that the incident will not enure to the benefit of 
the consumer. The general effect of discontinuity in price appears 
to be thus very happily expressed by Mr. Fletcher Moulton in the 
course of the debate on the Finance Bill on March 12th :— 

** Let us suppose that by a ukase of our War Office the soldiers of the Army 
are all to be measured to the nearest inch and that the average should be taken. 
We all know that it would give very accurately the average height of the 
British soldier, although some of the measurements would be too high and 
others would not be high enough. Then suppose it were to go forth that they 
all should be measured in their shoes, which would raise them half an inch. 
In half the cases this would make no difference, in the other half it would make 
the difference of a whole inch. But on the average it would just make the 
half inch. In precisely the same way the shilling added to the ewt. will produce 
on the average the full shilling increase in the price of bread, and there is no 
possible way of avoiding it.” 

But indeed the effect of these incidents, whether on balance plus or 
minus, is negligible considered as a correction of a quantity which is 
itself small, the burden of a tax of some three or four per cent. 
on bread, or rather the excess of that burden over the privation 
incident to some equally productive tax on mass-luxuries—if that is 
the practical alternative. But the impost, however inconsiderable as 
regards its immediate effect, may be fatal as the first step on the down- 
ward course which leads to the ‘‘ quagmire of differential duties.’ We 
quote this phrase and the following words of warning from the forcible 
speech of Mr. Asquith at the recent demonstration in the Free Trade 
Hall at Manchester :— 


‘**Convenient as it is to collect, [the corn tax] will present an almost irre- 
sistible temptation to Chancellors of the Exchequer of easy virtue to raise the 
figure, and so to realise the unconcealed hopes of militant Protectionists. It 
deprives us further of any logical answer to those who, whether at home or in 
the colonies, are demanding preferential treatment for British produce and a 
return to the old system of discriminating and retaliatory tariffs.”’ 


THE surest method of preventing these evils in the future is to 
extirpate the root from which they spring, the economic fallacies 
implanted in untrained minds. For this reason among others we hail 
with satisfaction the movement towards a higher economic education 
which is now becoming general. Professor Marshall has led off with 
a ‘plea for the creation of a Curriculum in Economics and associated 
branches of Political science,’ addressed to the members of the Cam- 
bridge Senate. He desires that economics in conjunction with political 
science should be male a main avenue to a degree in honours. The 
u 2 
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demand that provision may be made for a thorough study of economics 
is based 


“ mainly on three considerations. One is, that economic issues are growing in 
urgency and in intricacy, and that economic causes exert an increasing control 
on the quality of human life. Another is, that such studies offer abundant 
scope for the training and the exercise of those mental faculties and energies 
which it is the special province of a university to develop. The third is, that 
those who are looking forward to a business career or to public life are likely 
to be preferentially attracted to a residentiary university which offers a good 
intellectual training and opportunities for distinction in subjects that will bear 
out their thoughts and actions in after-life.” 


A petition on these lines numerously signed by Cambridge graduates 


was presented last April to the Senate, which has appointed a syndi- 
cate to consider the subject. 





OXFORD, too, is petitioning : nearly a hundred of the resident teachers 
‘respectfully request the Hebdomadal Council to consider the desira- 
bility of affording greater encouragement to the systematic study of 
Economics and cognate subjects than is given under our existing system.”’ 
‘‘We urge this request,” the Petitioners continue, ‘because such study 
must necessarily have a very important bearing upon the subsequent 
lives of our students, whether they intend to pursue a business career, 
or to offer themselves as candidates for administrative and other posts 
in the public service, or only to discharge the ordinary duties of 
citizens ; and because a more prominent place is now being assigned 
to such study in other Universities.” The Oxford petitioners do not 
venture to propose a new curriculum for undergraduate studies ; ‘‘ they 
suggest that the School should be confined to such persons as have 
taken the degree of B.A., or B.Sc., or B.Litt., or have passed the 
examinations required for the degree of B.A.” The Hebdomadal 
Council has appointed a Committee to consider the subject. 


MEANWHILE the newly created Faculty of Commerce in the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham is preparing to begin its work. 


“That work will be the provision of a course of training suitable for men 
who look forward to business careers. Its object is the education, not of the 
rank and file, but of the officers of the industrial and commercial army : of those 
who, as principals, directors, managers, secretaries, heads of departments, etc., 
will ultimately guide the business activity of the country.” 


We quote from the able statement in which Professor Ashley has set 
forth the purpose and programme of the Faculty which he presides 
over. Adverting to the objection that ‘‘ business can only be learnt in 
business” Professor Ashley admits “that only actual trial can 
determine how far men can be definitely prepared in college for 
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commercial life.” But there are several considerations, he thinks, 
which make it worth while to try the experiment. One is that 


‘*Men need, more than they did fifty years ago, to be able to think round 
and about their business to lift themselves above its daily details and to judge 
of itasa whole. But such qualities are certainly not likely to be stimulated 
by early absorption in the subordinate routine of a particular occupation. 
There is some chance of promoting them by courses of instruction which shall 
accustom the future trader to survey a wide range of industrial undertakings, 
to watch the development of the world’s great markets, and to estimate the 
resources and capabilities of other nations.” 


The curriculum which forms a three years’ course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Commerce, comprises four main categories 
(1) Language and History, (2) Accounting, (3) Applied Science and 
Business Technique, and (4)—the most distinctive feature of the 
Birmingham Scheme—Commerce. Under the last head there will be 
courses of lectures on Business Policy, Public Finance, Transport, 
Technique of Trade, Money and Banking, Statistics and Economic 
Analysis. The attractive details with which this framework is filled 
in cannot be reproduced here. 


THE London School of Economics, which has been for some years 
pursuing similar objects, now enters on an enlarged sphere of activity 
in the new building in Clare Market (near Clement’s Inn) which 
mainly through the munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards has been 
specially erected for its use. The causes of the success which has 
attended the institution are thus authoritatively described by Mr. 
Sidney Webb (in The Sphere May 31st, 1902):— 


“ There has been a fruitful and stimulating change in the methods of study ; 
there has been a steadily growing conviction that the social and political diffi- 
culties of the age are largely the result of economic causes, and are not going 
to be successfully dealt with until we gain further light from economics and 
political science ; finally, there has been the tardy discovery that this same 
economic and political science forms the basis of all higher commercial 
education.” 


A guarantee for the continuance of this success may be found in the 
character of the teachers whom the Governors of the School have 
appointed. Under the scheme adopted by the Senate for the allocation of 
the grant of £10,000 a year from the London County Council to the 
University, £2,500 of which is to be devoted to the maintenance and 
extension of economic teaching at the London School of Economics, 
new arrangements have been made necessary with regard to the 
Director and certain lecturers at the School. While they retain their 
position on the staff of the School as Professors of the subjects they 
teach, they have the additional status implied in the fact that they are 
appointed and paid by the University. Prof. W. A. S. Hewins has - 
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been nominated by the Senate to the post of Director of the School and 
Teacher of Modern Economic History; Mr. Hubert Hall, Teacher of 
the Sources of Early Economic History; Mr. Edwin Cannan, Teacher 
of Economic Theory ; Prof. Foxwell, Teacher of Banking and Currency ; 
Mr. A. L. Bowley, Teacher of Statistics; and Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
Teacher of Economic Geography. Their duties will be performed 
subject to the general direction of the Governors of the School who 
have appointed each of these gentlemen professor of the subject he 
teaches at the School. The Senate has appointed a Board of Advisors 
for filling vacancies in these posts and for the immediate appointment 
of a Teacher of Foreign Trade. 


TRAINED in such schools our citizens, it may be trusted, will not only 
acquire those arts of business in which foreign rivals seem to have 
obtained a start, but also will get rid of those vulgar errors, resulting in 
absurd tariff regulations, which practised abroad have probably not 
done foreigners much good, and imitated here would certainly do us 
much harm. 


Apropos of commercial education, we may mention that in July 


there will be an election to three of the Gartside Scholarships estab- 
lished at the Owens College by J. H. Gartside, Esq. The Scholar- 
ships, which are tenable for two years, are open to males of British 
nationality who at the date of the election shall be over the age of 
eighteen years and under the age of twenty-three years. Every scholar 
elected must enter as a student of the Owens College for one Session, 
after the date of election, The remainder of his period of study is to 
be spent by the scholar in the study of subjects bearing on Commerce 
and Industries in Germany or Switzerland, or in the United States of 
America, or partly in one of the above-mentioned countries, and partly 
in others, subject to certain conditions. The amount of the Scholar- 
ship in respect of the time spent in England will be at the rate of 
about £80 a year, during residence on the continent of Hwrope at the 
rate of about £150, and in America at the rate of about £250 per 
annum. ?. 3. = 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
March, 1902. 
Tonnage Statistics. Sir JoHN Guover. 
A Financial Retrospect. Sir Ropert GIFren. 
Increased expenditure—of which about £150,000,000 per annum is 
likely to be permanent—has been matched by the growth of revenue. 


‘““A Rip Van Winkle of the early sixties” would not find his Imperial 
burdens greater now. 


The Economic Review. 
April, 1902. 


Cooperation as a Factor in the Housing Problem. H.W. Wotrr. A 
contribution to the question: Ought I as an economic man to 
cultivate habits of saving or spending? Suxury Ancient and 
Modern. Miss E. Simey. The Small Holdings of Far Forest, 


Worcestershire. Rev. G. F. Eyre. The Economic Resources and 
Prospects of the Australian Commonwealth. Percy F. Rownanp. 
Agricultural Co-operation. A. Dutac. The Relation of Lco- 


nomics to Ethnology. W. W. CARrui ce. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
May, 1902. 
The Dream of a British Zollverein. Sir Roperr GIFFen. 

Approving of Imperial Federation, Sir Robert yet distinguishes 
political from commercial association. The two objects have ever been 
separate. We have had colonies for exploitation; the French have 
had a sort of commercial union with China. Difficulties in the way of an 
imperial Customs union are—(a) The removal of Customs barriers 
would be for the British, unlike the German Empire, a small relief in 
comparison with the obstacles to trade which physical separation 
necessitates. (b) The variety of race and business makes it expedient 
for different parts of the Empire to have each its own tariff, even 
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against other parts, if it is to raise revenue hy indirect taxes, as all 
must do. (c) The ‘ pooling” arrangements involved by duties levied in 
common, not only on imports, but also on similar commodities produced 
at home, would be difficult as between such heterogeneous populations. 
(d) The treatment of countries such as Egypt and our West African 
Protectorates, not internationally recognised as parts of the Empire, 
present insuperable difficulties. Preferential arrangements with the 
colonies would be paid for by us. The cause of Imperial Federation is 
lowered by being identified with “obsolete fiscal ideas.” ‘ Larger 
horizons and larger ideas belong to the politics of Empire.”’ 


Fortnightly Review. 
March, 1902. 


Free Trade or Protection for England ? J. B. Crozier. In the probable 
case of our losing our industrial supremacy, Protection would 
‘‘ensure that what is produced by us, if sold at all, would be sold 
at a remunerative price.” 


The Approaching Abandonment of Free Trade. J. A. Hopson. 


‘*A nation committed to Imperialism” will have various motives 
for abandoning Free Trade. 


The Recent Decline of Natality in Great Britain. E. Cannan. 


Comparing the number of legitimate births each year with a 
‘weighted marriage figure’ consisting of the sum of 2°5 per cent. of 
the marriages of that year, 20 per cent. of those of the first year before 
that, 17-5 per cent. of those of the second year before, and so on, the 
percentages for the earlier years being 15, 12°5,10.... 0:15 [‘a 
good deal of variation” in the weighting “ will be found to make little 
difference’’] we obtain percentages for the number of births pei 
marriage, e.g. 


ae 1892 1893 1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 
Natality ...... 4:05 405 3:90 4:01 3:94 388 3°80 3°74 3°63 


Another rough measure is obtained by comparing the number of 
births in each year with the number of persons reaching the average 
age of marriage in that year. 

“The decline of natality has been attributed to a very great number of 
different causes, but I do not remember having ever seen it attributed toa 
cause which is likely to exercise less influence in the immediate future than in 
the immediate past.” 


American Millionaires and British Shipping. W. WeTHERELL. 


The sale of English ships to individuals does no harm. The 
proceeds might be employed in building better ships. But it is other- 
wise when the purchasers are banded financiers with a subsidizing 
government behind them. Defensive measures are called for. 
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April. 
Sugar and the Convention. Brnsamin Taytor. 


The effect of countervailing duties would not be to protect the 
colonial producer or the British refiner, but to restore the trade in 
sugar to the conditions of Free Trade. 


Industrial Trusts and National Prosperity. J. B. KersHaw. 


May. 


Organization or Protection. Hrnry W. Macrosry. 


Organization is the necessary condition of success to-day ; without 
it not even free trade, still less protection, avails. 


Contemporary Review. 
March, 1902. 


The United States of Imperial Britain. OGNIBEN. 

‘Trade is bloodless war; yet we have laid aside our weapons,’’ by 
adhering to free trade. Meanwhile the steel industry of Germany has 
an output larger than our own. ‘‘ What saved and raised it to its 
present state of efficiency were the light tariffs introduced by Bismarck.”’ 
Free trade in the abstract may be all very well. But 
“is it reasonable that we should allow that same Germany to take advantage 
of our insular fondness for free trade and, by methods admittedly unfair, by 
state bounties, set the motherland at loggerheads with one of her colonies, 
destroy the industry of Jamaica, and reduce Santa Lucia and Dominica to 
wildernesses ? 

“Tf in consequence of the establishment of a preferential tariff or a 
zollverein the prices of some articles of consumption should rise, the wages 
of our workmen would very soon increase in proportion.” 


The writer cites von Hartmann, Zur Zeitgeschichte, and Schaeftle, 
Die Handelspolitik der Zukunft. 
The Belgian Curse in Africa. E. D. Moret. 

A strong indictment against the exploitation policy in the Congo 
State. 
American Investments in England. W. F. Foro. 

Taken in conjunction with the growing preponderance of British 
imports over exports American investments afford weighty evidence 
that we are living on our capital. 


April. 
The Commercial Needs of the Empire. Dr. E, J. Dimon. 


‘Free Trade must be once for all set aside as a commercial system 
which has done its work.” 


The Economic Crisis in Germany. H. M. Hopason. 
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May. 


The Duty on Corn. By a Conservative Peer. 


A good exposition of (1) the arguments, (2) the classes, and (3) the 
‘influences ”’ which favour a duty on wheat. 












National Review. 
March, 1902. 


Foreign Trade and Home Markets. Sir VinceNT CAILLARD. 

“Preferential duties are... . the first step towards a customs 
union. A customs union would be the establishment over a large 
portion of the world of true free trade... . in the original conditions 
conceived for it.” 


Home Truths about Housing. Hon. CuaupE Hay, M.P. 








The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
February, 1902. 


The Fecundity of the Native and Foreign Population of Massachusetts. 
R. N. Kuozynskl. 

The birth-rate of the foreign-born adult women is twice that of the 
natives ; the birth-rate of the foreign-born married is four-fifths higher 
than that of the natives. The small fecundity is not compensated by 
low mortality. The native population is not only decreasing relatively 
to the foreign-born, but even absolutely. 


Excise Taxation in Porto Rico. J. H. HoLuAnvDeER. 
An instructive example in the applied science of Finance. 


Capitalization of the United States Steel Corporation. HE. 8. MEApE. 

In the case of an ‘‘integrated”’ industry, costs do not rise and fall 
greatly with profits ; profits therefore fall greatly with falling prices. 
Accordingly the stocks of the United Steel Corporation which has based 
its capitalization upon the maximum profits at atime when the margin 
between costs and prices was the widest will be in danger of serious 
depreciation if prices should follow the course of the past. This con- 
clusion is illustrated by the financial history of a certain blast furnace 
company constructed on the supposition that costs, selling prices, 
production, and earnings being what they were for a series of years, 
the company had issued in the year of highest profits, bonds, per- 
ferred stock, and common stock in the same proportion as the Corpora- 
tion. 


A Positive Theory of Economies. F. B. Haw ey. 

The recognition of enterprise, a fundamental factor of production 
affords the basis for an exact definition of Economics as ‘the Science 
of Industrial Income.”’ 
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The Standard Oil Company. 


A detailed narrative leads to the conclusion that given the economic 
conditions, the progress of the Company to monopoly was inevitable. 


In the Political Science Quarterly for March Mr. G. L. Beer continues 
Cromwell’s Economic Policy ; Prof. E. R. Seligman, the Economic 
Interpretation of History ; C.C. Plehn, Taxation in the Philippines. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
Mi March, 1902. 


The Earlier Commercial Policy of the United States. THomas WALKER 
PaGe. 


Index-numbers and the Standard of Value. II. T.8. Apams. 


By devious paths the author is led to a standard which is “ a logical 
compromise between the labour and consumption standards”’ and also 
‘“‘partakes of the objectivity of a physical measure.”’ There is much 
interesting criticism of Jevons, Lehr, Prof. Clark, Prof. Ross, Mr. 
Meriam, and others. 


Annals of the American Academy (Philadelphia). 


The Taxation of Corporations in the United States. F. Waker. The 
Manufacturers’ Need of Reciprocity. A. B. Farquuar. The 
National Pension System .... W. H. Guasson. Professor 
Patten’s Theory of Prosperity. H. R. SEAGER. 


Revue d@ Economie Politique (Paris). 
March, 1902. 


origines du Capitalisme moderne en France. H. Hauser. Le 
Mouvement Coopératif en Suisse. C. Murscnier. Les cartels 
des sucres en Autriche-Hungarie. R. Horowrerz. [The agreements 
between refiners inter se limiting output, and between refiners 
and producers, the latter not to produce ‘“‘ sucre de consommation, ” 
the former guaranteeing a minimum price for the raw articles, are 
approvingly described. ] 


Le: 


~ 


April, 1902 


David Ricardo et la Dynamique Economique. H. Denis. [In the full 
light of recent criticism the writer discourses on the leading 
doctrines of Ricardo, especially that which connects value with 
quantity of labour.] Les origines du Capitalisme moderne en 
France. H. Hauser. Le réle social de VAlcool. A. Foret. 
[Of all narcotic poisons alcohol is the worst. ] 7 
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May. 


Francesco Ferrara et son e@uvre économique. Riccarpo Dauia VOLTA. 
La loi des dix heures en Angleterre. Raovut Jay. Le privilége 
des bowilleurs de cru. AnpRt Kory. [On the immunities enjoyed 
by French agriculturists distilling the products of their own 
growing. | 










Journal des Economistes. 


March, 1902. 


La production et le commerce du travail. G. de Mowrtnari. [An 
analysis of the labour market not very favourable to popular 
panaceas. Trade unions (associations ouvriéres) are useful in 
rendering free labour marketable (commergable).| Mouvement 
scientifique et industriel. D. BELLET. 














April. 


Limpit progressif et Vimpét arbitraire en 1793. CH. GomeEL. 
[Proclaiming war against the rich the Convention only succeeded 
in destroying wealth.|] L’acte Torrens aux délégations financiéres 
de l’ Algérie. D. Peyvror. Le Mouvement financier et commercial. 
ZABLET. Revue des principales publications économiques de 

Vétranger. KE. Macquart. 














May. 


La concurrence des syndicats. Cu. M. Limousin. [Friends of liberty 
should encourage the competition of the so-called “yellow” 
unions (syndicats) composed of workmen who are not socialists 
against the syndicates which preach the gospel of Marx.} Le 
mouvement agricole. L. GRANDEAU, 


















LT’ Economiste (Paris). 


M. de Foville (April 12) discusses a comprehensive paper published 
by the Ministére du Commerce on the Movement of Population for the 
years 1899—1900 ; the retrospect of the century there presented might 
seem satisfactory, if we looked only at the changes in the mean age at 
death [/’dge moyen des décédés]; for there has been a marked pro- 
longation since the age of Napoleon, who “assisted our grandfathers 
to die early.”” This appearance, however, arises from the deficiency of 
births. The writer remarks on infant mortality, age at marriage, &c. ; 
and hopes for additional light from the Commission which is now 
considering the depopulation of France. 

M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu (May 3) traces the fall of silver from its 
average above or about 61 pence per oz. for the decade 1856—1866, 
to its price last March, a fall of 60 per cent., which the writer 
attributes mainly to the increase of the quantity and diminution 
of the cost of production. Ina companion article on the production 
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of gold (May 24) he shows that the second half of the nineteenth 
century has produced inore gold than the three-and-a-half preceding 
centuries. The yearly average for 1896—1900 is very nearly double 
that of 1851—1855. M. Cernuschi’s fears of a gold famine were vain ! 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaloekonomie (Jena). 


February, 1902. 
Die Agrarzélle in der Zolltarifvorlage im Deutschen. Retcu J. Conran. 
Kritik der Grenznutzentheorie. A. Scnor. 
March. 


Die Frage der Regelung der Fabrikarbeit verheirater Frauen. V. BRANDT. 
Die Sozialen Verhdiltnisse der Juden in Preussen und Deutschland. 
ArtHuR Ruppin. [Interesting comparative statistics. | 


April. 
Entstehung und Entwickelung des Getreideterminhandels in Oesterreich 
A. Horovitz. Zuckerausfuhrprémien und Briisseler 


Vertrag. BRUKNER. 





Finanz Archiv (Stuttgart). 
19er. ler Band. 


Ueber Steuervergehen. JOSEPH VON BAvER. 

A full discussion of offences against fiscal laws. The views of 
prominent and legal writers are noticed, and the basis of the law- 
system is considered. The conclusion reached is that the law of 
taxation must be brought up to the highest standard in order to secure 
full operation to its prescriptions. 


Das Problem der Strassenreform in Bayern. G. ScHANz. 


Deals with the difficult question of distribution of charges between 
central and local authorities in respect to the maintenance of roads. 


Die Kartell-organisation der russischen Zuckerindustrie. H. SacHEr. 


A study of the Russian sugar ‘‘combine” and the laws of 1895, 
with an examination of the prospects of the sugar industry. The 
market for the Russian product will be found at home, in Persia and 
in Central Asia, including Afghanistan. Western Europe need not 
fear Russian competition. 


’ 


Soziale Praxis, Centralblatt fur Sozialpolitik (Berlin). 


We are unable in our quarterly summary of periodical literature to 
do justice to this well-informed and public-spirited weekly broadsheet. 
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But we cannot pass over in silence some particularly important articles 
which have lately appeared: on recent labour legislation in Italy, by 
Prof. Loria; on labour relations (rights and remuneration) by Prof. 
Schmoller ; and on the recent history of Trade Unionism in the United 
Kingdom by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, the last series of articles 
embodying the substance of the new introductions which as we have 
mentioned on a previous page the authors have prefixed to the 1902 
edition of their volume. 


Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin). 
February and March, i902. 


Staatsbeamtenthiim und Staatswissenschaft. Prof. Gustav Coun. 

The training of State officials for the higher departments of the 
Civil Service, Courts of Justice, Administration, &c., has long been dis- 
cussed in Prussia, and has experienced repeatedly some reforms. 
Still much is left to be done and the Government is just now enacting 
a new law in this direction. The writer of this essay contributes some 
suggestions, derived from his long experience as a University Professor, 
for the education of those who are to administer the economic interests 
of the State. 


De Economist (La Hague) for May, in a section headed ‘‘ England on 
the way to protection,’ descants on the abandonment of ‘the 
traditional English commercial policy.” The import duties on 
corn are but a prelude to a much more extensive Protectionist 
reaction. 


Giornale degli Economisti. 


March, 1902. 


La crisi del ministero ei liberali. La Direzionr. Le importazioni 
ed esportazioni temporanee. L. Cuerici. Note sulla statistica 
internazionale dei debiti ipotecari. L. Prrozzo. Rapport de 
Vadministration des monnaies. G. B. Satviont. 


April. 

Osservazioni sulle Teorie del Baratto secondo il Prof. Walras. G. 
Scorza. [A formidable criticism.] La questione del pane a buon 
mercato. KE. Giretti. Le importazioni ed esportazioni temporanee, 
L. CLERICcI. 

May. 
Sulla teorica del numerario, {Apropos of the monetary reform in the 
Argentine Republic.] E.Lorint. Le importazioni ed esportazioni 
- I }: 
temporanee. L. Currici. Fatti ed atti del controllo economico. 
C. CHIDIGLIA. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BicELow (PouttNney). The Children of the Nations: A Study of 
Colonization and its Problems. London: Heinemann. Pp. 365. 


Burton (THEODORE E.). Financial Crises and Periods of In- 
dustrial and Commercial Depression. London: Effingham Wilson. 
1902. Pp. 392. 


CaupEcotr (A.). English Colonization and Empire. With a 
supplementary chapter by F. A. Kirkpatrick. London: Murray. 
1901. 8vo. Pp. 300. 


CARNEGIE (ANDREW). The Empire of Business. London: Harpers. 
LOs. 6d. 

[Papers on success in business and commercial questions. The object of the 
series is to provide accurate information and practical guidance by describing the 
present conditions under which the great nations of the world are competing for 
its markets, exchanging their products, utilising their own agricultural and 
mineral resources, and, as they progress in wealth and population, making ever new 
and larger demands upon the products of other countries. The series begins with 
descriptions of Japan, India, the United Kingdom, and the United States. It is 
hoped in time to include all the principal countries of the world. Mr. F. Hirst, 
the editor, contributes a characteristically sprightly introduction.] 


CorpDinGLey (W. G.). A Dictionary of Abbreviations and Contrac- 
tions commonly used in General Mercantile Transactions. London : 
Effingham Wilson. 1s. 


FREDERIKSEN (N.C.). Finland: Its Public and Private Economy. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1902. 8vo. Pp. 306. 


Hem (E.). Chapters in the History of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. London: Simpkin. 1902. 8vo. Pp. 120. 3s. 6d. 


Howey (G.). Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, Labour 
Leaders.. London: Unwin. 1902. 8vo. Pp. 524. 10s. 6d. 


Kipp (BEensamin). Principles of Western Civilization. New York : 
Macmillan. 1902. 12mo. Pp. 538. $2. 


Morris (J.). Japan and its Trade. (Harpers’ International 
Commerce Series.) Edited by Francis W. Hirst. London: Harper 
and Bros. 


OuivER (T.). Dangerous Trades: Historical, Social, and Legal 
Aspects of Industrial Occupations as affecting Health. By a number 
of experts. Edited by T. Oliver. London: Murray. 25s. 


PatsH (G.), The English Railway Position, with an Introduction 
by G. S. Gibb. London: The Statist. 1902. 
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. . Passos (#.-R.). Commercial Trusts: the Growth and Rights of 
Aggregated: Capital (Questions of the Day). London: Putnam. Pp. 
197... OB. 2 624 +5? 


e 


‘ 


TozER (A. j.). British India and its Trade. (International 
Commerce Series.) London: Harper and Co. 3s. 6d. 


American Economic Association. Papers and Proceedings of the 
Fourteenth Anrual Meeting. New York: Macmillan Co. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein. Pp. 398. $1°50. 


Bonsaut (C.). Money: Its Nature and its Functions. Salem, 
Ohio: M. 8. Schwartz. 1902. Pp. 103. 


Burton (T. E.). Financial Crises and Periods of Industrial and 
Commercial Depression. New York: Appleton. 12mo. Pp. 392. 
$1-40. 


LavuGHLIN (J. L.), The Elements of Political Economy, with some 
Applications to Questions of the Day. New York and Cincinnati: 
American Book Co, Pp. 384. 


Howarp (A. P.). The X, Y, Z of Wall Street. New York : 
Stuyvesant Book Company. 1902. 


PattTen (S. N.). The Theory of Prosperity. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1902. S8vo, pp. 237. $1:25. 
[Under three heads : (1) Income as determined,by existing conditions ; (2) Income 
as determined by heredity ; (3) Income as modified by economic rights. ] 


VANDERLIP (F. A.). The American ‘‘ Commercial Invasion’’ of 
Europe. New York: Scribners. 1902. Pp. 97. 


[Republished from Scribner’s Magazine.] 


Bouvier. La méthode mathématique en Economie Politique. 
Paris: Larose. 1901. Pp. 145. 

[Expanded from articles in the Revue d’ Economie Politique. The author, who 
is a professor in the faculty of law at the University of Lyons, maintains that 
the use of the mathematical method in economic theory is sometimes necessary 
and often useful. Communication has been effected between other distinct 
sciences. Why not also between mathematics and economics? It is worth 
rying.] 


Bovrouritu. La convention relative au régime des sucres conclue 
le 5 Mars 1902 a Bruxelles. Annotée d’aprés les piéces officielles. 
La Hague: Belinfaute. London: Sampson Low. 1902. Pp. 59. 


Cossa (L.). Premiers éléments d’économie politique. Traduit 
sur la onziéme édition par A. Bonnet. Paris: Giard et Briére. 1902. 


Courtois (A.). Traité des opérations de Bourse et de change. 
12mo édition entiérement revue par E. Videl. Paris: Garnier, 1902. 
18mo, pp. 702. 5 fr. 
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DecHesne. La spécialisation et ses conséquences. Paris: Larose 
1901. Pp. 108. 


[Republished from the Revue d’Economie Politique.) 


Gatti (G.). Le Socialisme et l’agricuiture. With an introduction 
by G. Gorel. Paris: V. Giard and E. Briére. 1902. Pp. 342. 


3 fr. 50. 


Vossion (Louis). L’Australie Nouvelle et son avenir. Paris: 
Guillaumin & Cie. 1902. Pp. 196. 


[M. Vossion is not very sanguine about the future prospects of Australia. ] 


Fircer (E.). Die wirtschaftliche und technische Entwicklung 
der Seeschiffahrt. Leipsic: Duncker und Humblot. 1902. Pp. 
141. 


Haute (Prof. E. von). Die deutsche Volkswirthschaft an de 
Jahrhundertwende. Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn. 1902. &vo. 
Pp. 224. 550m. 


Hauve (Prof. EK. von). Volkswirthschaftliche Aufgaben und welt- 
politische Ziele. Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn. 1902. Svo. Pp. 
258. 7m. 


Mout (Ropert). Lebenserinnerungen (1799—1875). Stuttgart and 
Leipzig. 2 volumes. 

[Many interesting personal and political memories are contained in these two 
volumes left behind by the famous political scholar once widely known as a 
professor at the Universities of Tiibingen and Heidelberg, and as an eminent 
writer of great influence on the development of German political and economic 
science |. 


NorpenuHouz (Dr. A.). Allgemeine Theorie der gesellschaftlich en 
Produktion. Miinchen: Beck. 1902. Pp. 292. 


PoHLe (LupwiGc). Deutschland am Scheidewege. Leipzig. 

[The question of the Commercial Treaty stands in the centre of political dis- 
cussions in Germany. A good many German economists are before the public, 
taking part in these discussions. At the last assembly of the Verein fiir Social 
politik, one full day of its debates was occupied by this matter. The author of th 
present book was one of the Referenten, and the one who had to plead the most 
extreme view of protective duties in favour of agrarian products. This book is a 
fuller development of his speech ; its object is to show (about from the same stand 
point as A. Wagner) the dangers of the ‘‘Industriestaat,” 7.e., the State of 
society such as that of England has been for half a century. At the same time such 
German economists as Schaffle, Conrad, Dietzel, Brentano, Lotz, and others tak 
the opposite view. ] 


ScHMOLLER (Gust.). Die historische Lchnbewegung von 1300-1900 
und ihre Ursachen. Berlin: G. Reimer in Komm. 1902. Syo. Pp. 
16. 50m. 

fAus: Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss.] 

Srerren (Gust. F.). Studien zur Geschichte der englischen Lohn- 
arbeiter, m. besond. Beriicksicht. der Veriinderungen ihrer Lebens- 
haltungen. Stuttgart: Hobbing & Biichle. 1902. Svo. Pp. 160. 
3m. 

{II. Bd. 1 Thl. 1730-1869. ] 
No. 46.—VOL. XII. 
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Sompart (WERNER). Der moderne Kapitalismus. 2 volumes. 
Leipzig. 

[Two large volumes on the genesis and the evolution of capitalism, highly sugges- 
tive, full of material, following the footsteps of the social philosophy of Karl Marx, 
even in the peculiarities of his style. Some more volumes are to be expected to 
complete the present work]. 


TAGNER (/ uF). Agrar- und Industrie-staat. Zweite Auflage. 
WAGNER (ADOLI Agrar- und Industrie-staat. Zweite Aufl 
Jena. 

[A large pamphlet of 230 pages, a new and enlarged edition, in favour of 
agrarian import duties and a mighty weapon of the agrarian party whose supporter 
the author has been now for more than thirty years]. 

VERHANDLUNGEN des Vereins f. Socialpolitik tb. die Wohnungsfrage 
u. die Handelspolitik. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1902. 8vo. 
Pp. 481. 10m. 

[Die Wohnungsfrage in Wien, Budapest, u. Frankreich. Der deutsch-oesterreich- 

ungarische Handelsvert rag vom 6. xii. 1891.] 


Erxaupi (Luie1). Studi sugli effetti delle imposte. Contributo allo 
Studio dei problemi tributari municipali. Torino: Bocca. Pp. 288. 


GraztADEI (A.). Intorno alla legge del godimento decrescente ed 


+] 


al principio del grado finale di utilita. Valparaiso: Helfman. 1901. 


Lorta (ACHILLE). Marx elasuadottrina. Milan: Remo Sandron. 
1902. Pp. 272. 


Lorint (E.). Il profitto, appunti di critica economica interno ad 
un particolare aspetto dell’ odierno questione sociale. Rome: Loscher. 
1901. Pp. 158. 


Muro (Lropontpo pi). Economia ed estimo dei Miglioramenti 
Fondiani. Palermo: Reber. 1902. 

[The work purports to be a new general system for.the distribution of final utility. 
The author attaches more importance to distribution than production. ] 
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SEPTEMBER, 1902 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION 


A COMBINATION of circumstances seems now to be conspiring 
to force again to the front in this country the question of Free 
Trade and Protection. The inclusion of a small duty upon corn 
among the taxes proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for 1902 has raised a larger discussion than that opened by the 
measure itself. The establishment of closer relations between 
England and her Colonies, which has been the acknowiedged 
object of the conference of the Colonial Premiers assembled for 
the Coronation, has been known to include the suggestion of a 
fiscal preference for Imperial trade. It has become impossible 
during the last few months to study those periodical reviews, 
which make it their business to reflect, if it is not their ambition 
to direct, the currents of opinion, without being impressed by 
the prominence given to articles urging a revision, less or more 
drastic, of our Free Trade policy. For good or for evil the 
economist must admit that a brisk controversy is stirring on the 
question ; and he will naturally ask what is the attitude which 
he ought to take. 

He is confronted by no lack of counsellors. On the one 
hand he is assured that it is his imperative duty to denounce 
any departure from our present fiscal system as economic heresy 
of the most ignorant and mischievous kind. He is reminded 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws, the disappearance of the 
Navigation Laws, and the removal of the cumbrous and com- 
plicated tariff, of which this legislation formed part, supply a 
most signal instance of the successful application of economic 
No. 47.—VvoL. XII. Y 
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theory to political practice; and he is asked if he is going to be 
a traitor to teaching, which Pitt learnt from Adam Smith, and to 
lend his aid in undoing the work of beneficial reform, which 
Huskisson initiated, Peel developed and Gladstone completed. 
He is adjured to avoid the reproach of giving any countenance 
to the errors and blunders which some modern protectionists 
have inherited from some adherents of the old Mercantile creed ; 
and, if*he himself will not remain among the very elect, he is 
warned not to soil his purity by contact with the damned. For 
Free Trade, he is told, is economic orthodoxy, and any departure 
from its faith or its practice is economic heresy; and a ‘“ whiff”’ 
of Protection has been likened by a distinguished prelate in the 
columns of a leading newspaper to a “‘ whiff’’ of poisonous sewer 
gas. 

On the other hand, a body of public opinion, which 1s 
equally vigorous, and not less influential, has embraced this 
fresh opportunity of pronouncing that economic opinion may 
safely be set aside as obsolete or irrelevant. It belongs to an 
antiquated past; and, just as the anticipations entertained by 
Cobden and Bright that the civilised world would follow the 
example of England have been falsified by the revival.or ex- 
tension of Protectionist policy, so the reasoning, by which they 
supported their opinions, is inapplicable to present conditions. 
A change, which is needed in the interests of the Empire, is not 
to be burked by any appeal to old-fashioned ‘discredited doctrine. 
The reasonings of the economist may possibly be true of the 
unreal world of abstraction in which he thinks and moves; they 
are useless or mischievous guides in those real affairs of actual 
life with which practical statesmen have to deal. The question 
does not belong to the domain of pure economics; it is one 
which a common-sense knowledge of men and of things must 
attack undisturbed by bias or timidity. If ‘ opportunities of 
eloser union” with the Colonies, involving some departure from 
Free Trade, are to be condemned because they conflict with the 
teaching of economists, then Economies must be gently, but 
firmly, reminded that it has forfeited its claim to be heard. 
‘‘Economic pedantry’ cannot be allowed to endanger the future 
of England; ‘old shibboleths”” must be relegated to the harm- 
less oblivion which they have earned. 

The economist who does not agree with either of these views, 
so noisily asserted and so boldly affirmed, may be allowed to 
state his opinions, without being charged with ignorant folly or 
obsolete prejudice, in the quiet corner, removed from the turmoil 
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of the world, which the society of his colleagues provides. And 
he may still hope that before the question of Free Trade and 
Protection is finally decided afresh by British and Colonial men 
of affairs some opportunity may yet be secured for sober and 
honest attention to the counsel of Economics, even if it fails to 
satisfy fully the clamorous demands of either party in the public 
discussion. For it now hardly seems likely that the mother 
country or the Colonies will be prepared without prolonged con- 
sideration to adopt a fiscal policy from which it will be hard or 
impossible to withdraw. They seem at the present moment to be 
more disposed for a full and free discussion, in the hope that when 
schemes have been scrutinised, alternatives sifted, and opinions 
matured, concurrence of belief may issue in unanimous action. 
They are not anxious for precipitate or impracticable steps to be 
taken, which, injuring the real interests of either party, may 
cause a harmful reaction; but they are naturally and rightly 
desirous that the most complete and candid consideration should 
be accorded to serious and legitimate aspirations. It may there- 
fore be assumed that, while on the one hand a fresh discussion 
in the immediate future of the question of Free Trade and 
Protection cannot be avoided by any dogmatic declaration that 
the controversy was settled in the middle of the last century, on 
the other hand occasion will be supplied for the economist to 
contribute his quota without fear or favour to the reopened 
debate before a definitive conctusion is reached. 

That the debate would have been reopened without the 
special poweriul influence of the encouragement of Colonial 
trade as a means to that closer union of the British Empire, 
which has presented itself as at once more immediately possible 
and*more urgently necessary in consequence of the assistance of 
the Colonies in the African War, is difficult to deny. It may 
be easy for so doughty a Free Trader, and so practised a contro- 
versialist, as Sir Robert Giffen to separate in his own mind, and 
to demonstrate that his opponents are densely stupid or wilfully 
perverse if they do not follow his example in drawing the dis- 
tinction, between any question of Free Trade and Protection and 
the enlargement of the basis of English taxation or the main- 
’ tenance of our mercantile marine. He may be perfectly accurate 
in arguing that the taxation of commodities (whether they be 
imports or not) for purposes of revenue is different from taxation 
imposed with the object of protection; and it was a shrewd 
observation of Bonamy Price that the best and most satisfactory 
definition of Free Trade was that it was the “ contradiction ” of - 
¥4 
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Protection. For Free Trade does not necessarily imply—though 
Adam Smith’s teaching gave countenance to the belief—the absence 
of all governmental interference with industry. Nor does it coin- 
cide with the entire removal, urged by the advocates of a “ free 
breakfast table,’’ of duties on commodities or even on imports. 
But it is, strictly and properly defined, the contrary of Protection. 
It maintains that no discrimination should be made between 
commodities in the matter of taxation on the ground of their 
origin, that goods produced at home and abroad, by our colonies 
or by foreign countries, should be treated alike, and that trade 
should be allowed to flow in natural channels, unhindered and 
unaided by fiscal action. It excludes, in, fact, discrimination or 
differential dealing; and taxation of commodities, even of im- 
ports, for revenue purposes, if it meets that condition, is con- 
sistent with Free Trade thus defined. 

It is possible to go further than this; and, departing from 
the letter, to claim conformity with the spirit, of Free Trade. 
On such grounds it may be contended that the problematic, or 
actual, protective influence of a small registration duty, like that 
upon corn, may be treated as a “‘ negligible quantity,” and was 
so disregarded by statesmen of the unimpeachable probity of 
Peel and Gladstone. A further advance is capable of support ; 
and Sir Robert Giffen may argue that he is only following in the 
footsteps of Adam Smith himself, who approved of the Navigation 
Laws because ‘‘ defence”’ was of ‘“‘ much more importance than 
opulence,” when he expresses his willingness, or even anxiety, 
in the interests of the preservation of British shipping in British 
hands, to see some revival of the spirit, if not of the letter, of 
those very laws. 

But in all these three instances—and especially in the case of 
the latter two—it must be remembered that the general public 
forms its judgments, and reaches its conclusions, in a more 
rough and ready manner than the economist or the statistician, 
and can hardly be expected to appreciate or observe these nice 
refinements of exact distinction. Although Adam Smith himself 
recognised important exceptions to the ‘natural liberty,’’ which 
he was anxious to substitute for the multitudinous and vexatious 
regulations of his day, it is not unjust or inaccurate to describe 
him as animated by a “‘ passion”’ for freedom; and he regarded 
Free Trade as an integral portion of a general policy of liberating 
industry from governmental interference. His successors may 
have attained a more exact analysis than that at which he 
himself arrived ; and a writer, like the late Duke of Argyll, may 
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be giving expression to a more profound, and not less consistent, 
philosophy, when he declares that during the nineteenth century 
‘““two great discoveries”? have ‘‘ been made in the Science of 
Government,” of which the “‘one”’ is ‘‘ the immense advantage 
of abolishing restrictions upon Trade” and the “‘other”’ is 
“the absolute necessity of imposing restrictions upon Labour.”’ 
But, if actual experience has shown the practical advantage, it 
requires more than a popular intelligence to appreciate the 
scientific logic, of this distinction; and Lord Goschen was 
justified in the House of Lords, when recently discussing the 
Corn Tax, in arguing that many, if not most, of the original 
advocates of Free Trade regarded it as but one article in a 
general creed, which mistrusted the interference of the State 
with the action of the individual, and that the fiscal reforms, 
which they supported, were carried into effect at a time when 
the Legislature was less disposed than it now is to regulate the 
conduct of industry in the interests of the permanent welfare of 
the people. 

The separation of taxation of imported commodities for pur- 
poses of revenue from taxation for purposes of protection is even 
less easy for the plain man to make, although it rests on a 
clearer distinction in theory. Nor are the difficulties of securing 
that strict avoidance of discrimination between commodities of 
different origin, which is demanded by Free Trade principles, 
among the least considerable attending actual fiscal practice. 
To allow trade to flow, according to the Free Trade ideal, in the 
natural channels of its own unhindered and unaided selection, 
an excise duty of precise equivalence should be imposed on com- 
modities produced at home, which come into competition with 
the foreign articles on which a customs duty is levied for 
purposes of revenue; but the practical statesman has to be 
content with a rough approximation to this standard, which may 
be adequate to satisfy the conditions of theory and practice, but 
may be easily misrepresented by a skilful advocate, or misunder- 
stood by an ill-informed unintelligent observer. To make the 
further distinction between the quantity of protection, which can, 
and that which cannot, be-neglected, requires the exceptional 
ability, and the practised skill, of an expert handler of figures, 
who knows the relative value of quantities: and he may go 
astray. It is irrational to expect the average citizen to possess 
or exhibit this quality; and, when he is taken beyond this 
position, and asked to distinguish between the revival of import- 
ant provisions of the Navigation Laws and the Protective policy,” 
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of which they historically formed a part, he may well take refuge 
in the plea that he is not competent to make the distinction. 
He cannot grasp, or retain, these nice refinements of theory. A 
broad and obvious difference will carry conviction; what is 
complicated and indistinct will confuse and perplex. 

A candid study of history indeed will show that the original 
introduction of a Free Trade policy was due, not so much to any 
clear or full recognition by the plain man of the logical con- 
clusions of economic reasoning, as to a lively appreciation of the 
hindrance to the smooth and rapid transaction of business which 
was caused by the cumbrous regulations of a complicated tariff ; 
and that the repeal of the Corn Laws themselves was the pro- 
duct of the famine in Ireland, and of the enlightened selfishness 
of manufacturers anxious for cheap labour, no less largely than 
of the persuasive argument of Cobden and the moving eloquence 
of Bright. It was the logic of facts rather than the logic of 
reasoning which converted the man in the street; and it is a 
natural consequence that an opinion formed under one set of 
circumstances should be modified, or even transformed, by a 
change in the relative pressure of facts. That financial exigency, 
occasioned not merely by the increase, both extraordinary and 
normal, of our military and naval expenditure, but also by the 
constant multiplication of demands on the public purse, both 
central and local, for various objects of civil activity, should 
suggest, or compel, a resort to new or revived taxes on exports 
or imports, is a sign of the times in which we live. An export 
duty on coal, and an import duty on sugar, have been followed 
by the reimposition of a registration duty upon corn, and the 
possibility of some protective influence has been attributed, even 
by supporters of the tax, to the last of these measures. When a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is looking for new sources of 
revenue in order to meet a growing expenditure, the question of 
some departure from a fiscal policy of free trade is more likely to 
be raised, if not to be entertained, than when he is engaged in 
the easier popular task of selecting between the taxes which he 
will reduce or remit. We no longer dwell in that halcyon epoch, 
when the revenue was advancing by- leaps and by bounds, and 
peace, retrenchment, and reform were the motto of the day, and 
the watchword of the party in power. 

We also now live at a time when the pressure of trading 
competition on the part of foreign nations is growing yearly 
more and more intense. The commercial and industrial 
supremacy of this country, once undisputed, is threatened by 
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the painstaking German and the acute, alert, inventive American. 
It would have been almost miraculous, if these circumstances 
had not begotten an increasing disposition to question the wisdom 
of the fiscal policy pursued by this country, and not followed by 
the two nations whose rivalry is now most menacing. It is 
natural that a belief should spread that Englishmen may be 
compelled to fight Teutons and Yankees with weapons taken 
from a Protectionist armoury. This inclination of public opinion, 
whether it be mistaken or not, which seems to point the direc- 
tion in which a needy finance minister may turn for popular 
taxation, has lately received the powerful stimulus of a desire to 
meet the expressed wishes of the official representatives of our 
leading Colonies for a fuller recognition of a larger partnership 
in reciprocal trade. It is then no weak or fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances which is conspiring to reopen the 
question. 

The economist advances no idle or presumptuous claim when 
he asks for a hearing on such a question; for it raises important 
economic issues, if other considerations less strictly economic 
cannot be excluded. But, if his advice is to be candid and his 
counsel opportune, he must banish both fear and favour. He 
must not, from any timid scruple, allow himself to be frightened 
by the suggestion that he is placing himself in evil company, if 
he sees blemishes in free trade and merits in protection. Nor 
must he, from any misguided cowardice, shrink from the sus- 
picion of ‘“‘ economic pedantry,” if he is convinced that certain 
‘old shibboleths ” contain truth which cannot be ignored with- 
out danger to national welfare. It may frankly be stated that 
much modern Protectionist reasoning reproduces some of those 
ancient fallacies of the Mercantile System, which Adam Smith 
set himself to refute and explode. Vulgar delusions about 
money, and the dle which it occupies in the business of exchange, 
implying that foreigners, willing to sell us their goods, are un- 
willing to receive payment in ours, in subtle disguise, or obvious 
effrontery, reappear in contemporary discussion. The possibility 
that trade may be circular, and that the figures of the immediate 
commercial transactions of two countries with one another may 
be an inadequate representation of their complete trading rela- 
tions, in consequence of complementary business conducted 
through the indirect channel of some other country or countries, 
seems to escape recognition with no less ease and frequency than 
completeness. The significance of the “invisible exports” of 
our shipping and carrying business, for which payment must be 
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made in an increase of imports, is often neglected or forgotten ; 
and the meaning of the investment of capital abroad, and of 
interest owing and yielded in return, is disregarded or misread. 
Statistics of exports and imports, in fact, demand for their full 
and correct interpretation an amount of economic knowledge, 
which is not seldom lacking ; and they lend themselves, sometimes 
to error of the gross and popular kind, and sometimes to fallacy 
as dangerous as it is elusive. But truth must be a feeble plant, 
when it has to be jealously preserved from the least contagion 
with error; and Free Trade does not become absolute unimpeach- 
able verity because its opponents are sometimes guilty of foolish 
ignorance or perverse absurdity. Nor is it a conclusive reason 


g 
against any departure from its principles that such a movement 
should be misinterpreted as countenancing mistakes which Adam 
Smith corrected. 

Adam Smith himself is now regarded by historians as having 
exaggerated, or misrepresented, Mercantilist opinions which 
he assailed ; and a naked application of his argument to the facts 
of the present day, without regard to change in surrounding 
circumstances, would be to repeat the injustice which he com- 
mitted. Much that he urged belongs to the rare class of abiding 
verities, and many fallacies, which he denounced, have reappeared. 
The fact that imports must be paid for by exports may be fairly 
described as demonstrable truth, although it should be remem- 
bered that the time of ultimate payment may be deferred, that 
money may form some portion, generally small in comparison 
with other commodities, both of imports and exports, and that 
a preponderance of imports over exports may as conceivably 
mark and accompany a withdrawal of capital invested abroad as 
a payment of interest or a reward for the carriage of goods. But 
this important truth is often obscured by mistakes about money 
common to old Mercantilists and modern Protectionists; and 
Adam Smith rendered a lasting service by laying emphasis 
upon it. 

His appeal again to “natural liberty” as preferable to 
governmental regulation in matters of trade can hardly fail to 
maintain its pertinence in all times and at all places, because it 
requires a combination of wisdom and purity, which officials can 
rarely, if ever, command, to guide continuously the course of 
trade in channels, which will lead directly to the maximum 
advantage of the whole community. In actual practice, a pro- 
tective tariff is generally both cumbrous and complex, and occa- 
sions injury and disturbance to trade, In actual practice, a 
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government, being merely human, has rarely the discretion to 
select the proper industries to encourage, and even more 
seldom the bravery to prescribe the right amount of assistance 
which they should receive. The protection of ‘‘ infant industries,” 
which has been countenanced in theory by orthodox Free Traders, 
has shown itself in practice open to these objections, and the 
neutrality of governments in matters of trade is no small security 
against enfeebling corruption or endangering error. But it 
should still be remembered that the adoption, or preservation, of 
neutrality can be seized as an excuse for avoiding an unpleasant 
but just responsibility, and that the reasons, by which such a 
policy commends itself to a government, do not necessarily coin- 
cide with those which have regard to the interest of the general 
public. It may be the easiest and least dangerous, it may not 
be the wisest or most advantageous, policy to follow. In actual 
fact, perfect neutrality is hard, if not impossible, to attain. As 
we saw previously, free trade strictly requires that for every 
customs duty on an import from abroad an equivalent excise 
duty should be imposed on the commodity produced at home 
with which it competes. If trade is to flow in its natural 
channels, no particle of assistance should be given, and no atom 
of hindrance should be offered, to particular industries. But 
beside the question of the precise equivalence of customs and 
excise, it is not easy, especially in these days of increased govern- 
mental interference, to avoid according some preference, or 
imposing some disability, by governmental action, whether fiscal 
or other, which will exert a special effect on some particular 
trade or trader.!. Neutrality then may, on occasion, be wrong ; 
it is rarely, if ever, fully attained. 

Adam Smith is sometimes reproached, and sometimes ad- 
mired, for being “‘ cosmopolitan.”” He was certainly what we 
should describe as an “individualist.” But it can scarcely 
be denied that neither of these positions give now unqualified 
satisfaction. They conflict rather than accord with prevailing 
tendencies. 

It is true that Adam Smith, assailing the “ mean and ma- 
lignant’”’ devices of the Mercantile System, honestly thought that 
freedom of trade would redound to the advantage of his country. 
It is no less true that Peel and Cobden were convinced that the 
most effective weapons, with which England could meet the 
hostile tariffs of foreign nations, would be discovered in the 


1 The Agricultural Rating Act for example, might be represented as operating 
as a bounty to agriculture, ¥ 
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removal from herself of the disabling restrictions of duties upon 
imports. But, on the other hand, there can be no doubt that the 
Free Trade Reformers of the middle of the nineteenth century 
confidently thought that the example set by their country would 
be followed by others, and that they regarded good-will and 
peace between nations as the natural necessary consequence of 
international trade. For a time some of their hopes promised to 
be realised, and during the third quarter of the century a distinct 
movement was evident in the direction which they expected ; 
but in the next twenty-five years the current was altered, and a 
general revival of Protection in foreign countries thrust Free 
Trade into the background. Whether or not the most powerful 
force prompting this policy was the wish to provide by popular 
indirect means the revenue required to maintain increased arma- 
ments, there can be little doubt that a keen “‘ national’’ spirit 
has attended the formation of those vast armies, embracing 
nearly the whole of the male population of a country, which 
are characteristic of our day, and is a far more potent force 
directing the conduct, and forming the attitude, of peoples than 
any cosmopolitan feeling. It is equally certain that such a spirit 
encourages, and is encouraged by, the commercial rivalry, which 
is also a characteristic of our day. But this ‘ national” feeling 
will be allowed by the candid observer to harmonise more evi- 
dently with the ideas of the Mercantile System than with those 
of Free Trade. The Mercantile System aimed at the main- 
tenance and increase of national power, and the attention which 
it paid to the accumulation of treasure, to the development of 
shipping, and to the encouragement of agriculture as a stimulus 
to a vigorous population, was prompted by this ruling motive. 
Free Trade, on the contrary, was based on the novel conception, 
to which Sir Dudley North first gave emphatic and striking ex- 
pression, that in matters of trade the whole world was to be as 
one nation, and nations were to be as persons. A most powerful 
argument urged by Adam Smith was the assertion that the ad- 
vantages of the division of labour between individuals in a 
country might be extended by analogous reasoning to nations 
engaged in international commerce, and Colonel Torrens _be- 
stowed on Free Trade the significant title of ‘‘ territorial division 
of labour.” The most famous, and perhaps the most influential, 
critic of the teaching of Adam Smith, Friedrich List, called his 
book the ‘‘ National System of Political Economy,” and List has 
been justly styled the immediate creator of the German Zoll- 
verein, and, indirectly, through the medium of Carey, was the 
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inspirer of Protection in the United States of America. With 
certain qualifications, it is neither inaccurate nor misleading 


” 


to say that Free Trade is ‘“ cosmopolitan” and Protection is 
‘‘ national.” 

The extension by Adam Smith of the analogy of the division 
of labour to international trade was marked by his accustomed 
skill of argument and apt fertility of illustration ; and he enforced 
with admirable and convincing power considerations which his 
opponents were prone to overlook. Division of labour permits 
nations, as it allows individuals, to concentrate their attention on 
work for which they possess the greatest capacity, and enjoy the 
best opportunity. Both parties to an exchange may derive 
advantage from the special continued use by either of their 
peculiar ability or fortune; and they may sustain loss from re- 
strictions, which compel them to engage in occupations for which 
they are less completely fitted. But the gain and the loss, it must 
be remembered, though real and often considerable, are, in the last 
analysis, the consequence of an increase or diminution in the 
total amount of wealth produced. Concentration on particular 
work, if pushed to an extreme, may result in benefit to the com- 
munity at the expense of injury to the individual ; and capacity 
and opportunity may be the acquired outcome of artificial in- 
fluence or intentional training as well as the regular product of 
natural or inherited diversity. The world, as a whole, un- 
doubtedly gains through the establishment of Free Trade, and 
the different nations participate in that gain. But it is con- 
ceivable that they may secure the result by risking or sacrificing 
some essential or desirable elements of national life, which do 
not necessarily tend to promote the very same objects as those 
sought and attained in the promotion of international trade. It 
is conceivable that national development, guided by cosmopolitan 
considerations, may remain imperfect or become incomplete. 
Some capacities may fail to reach independent maturity for lack 
of defence or encouragement in the period of immature infancy. 
Others may be doomed to unmerited and unfortunate destruction 
because, though nationally useful,-they are not internationally 
indispensable. A complete theory of the matter must take such 
possibilities into account, although in practice 1t may be argued 
that they are not of sufficient importance to outweigh the ad- 
vantages against which they are set, or the disadvantages by 
which they are accompanied. Yet the protection of infant in- 
dustries has received the support of orthodox free traders ; and 
the maxim that “defence” is of “much more importance than’ 
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opulence” is capable of a wider application than that bestowed 
by its author. Economic considerations are not the only motives 
which do as a matter of fact, or should as a matter of principle, 
direct the policy of nations, and Free Trade is exceeding its 
province when it assumes a monopoly of economic, or still more, 
of other national, virtues. Certainly the modern prominence of 
national aims, and the wide prevalence of a keen national spirit, 
are calculated to qualify the extreme rigour of Free Trade doctrine 
advanced and defended on cosmopolitan grounds. And, if both 
parties may derive advantage from a bargain, and the gain of one 
does not imply the loss of the other, the same modern economic 
theory, which has emphasised and elucidated this possibility, has 
shown that a nation may conceivably, by fiscal operations, in- 
fluence the course of international trade, and the settlement of 
international bargains, to its own advantage and the disadvant- 
age of its rival. It has supplied a fresh consideration of which 
account must be taken by the enlightened selfishness of nations. 
The Mercantile System, avowedly adopting a narrower ideal 
than that afterwards espoused by Free Trade, sought the pro- 
motion of the power of a nation at the cost, if necessary, of the 
destruction or loss of its rivals; but it nevertheless marked an 
advance on the economic policy to which it succeeded. It sub- 
stituted central for local regulation ; it aimed at the interests of 
a nation as a whole and not at those of a particular district or an 
individual city. Free Trade, on the other hand, was cosmo- 
politan ; it was also individualistic. Its conception of industry 
was that of individuals contending with one another, seeking 
under the influence of free competition the occupation for which 
they were best fitted, and exchanging their products without aid 
or hindrance from the State to which they belonged. But, in the 
present day, not merely has the idea of State regulation grown 
in importance and in popularity, in some cases at the expense, 
according to other schemes of philosophy as a necessary means 
of enabling the realisation, of individual liberty ; but combina- 
tion has steadily encroached on the field where competition 
was once dominant. Economists for some time have recognised 
a réle, not necessarily injurious or futile, which trade unions may 
assume in the settlement of wages; and the consideration of the 
conditions and effects of monopoly of supply, or of demand—of 
sellers or of buyers—has claimed a chapter, or sections of a chapter, 
in more receni discussions of economic theory. At the actual 
moment the presence and growth of Trusts, controlling, or seeking 
to control, a large part, if not the whole, of particular industries, 
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has excited great interest, and awakened no little alarm ; and they 
are recognised, however much they are distrusted, as an abiding 
phenomenon of American trade and a menacing portent in 
European business. It is indeed affirmed, not without reason, 
that the Protectionist tariff of the United States, which shields 
certain industries from foreign competition, fosters the growth of 
monopolies, which would not, and could not, flourish under Free 
Trade. But it is easy to push this argument beyond its legiti- 
mate bounds, and it must be noted that Trusts claim to succeed 
because they effect certain economies in production, which 
smaller organisations cannot achieve. That there is some waste 
in free competition may be said to be established by the dis- 
cussion on the causes and effects of Trusts, which economic 
writers have recently conducted; and it is possible, and not 
illegitimate, to reverse the reasoning, and to argue that the 
increasing prominence of combinations, of which Trusts are one 
conspicuous example, suggests some revision of that assumption 
of competition between individuals, on which Free Trade, to- 
gether with the scheme of economic theory, with which it is 
linked, is, in the last analysis, based. 

For these reasons, then, it may be urged that the case for 
Free Trade requires to be stated afresh, that the question was 
not settled by the discussions of the middle of the last century, 
and that no answer will meet the demands of the new situation, 
which refuses to take into account the fresh circumstances that 
have arisen. A dogmatic appeal to the conclusions of an ancient 
debate may be seized by those who do not wish, or care, to 
re-examine their faith in the light of indisputable, if awkward or 
unfamiliar, facts. An authoritative declaration, unsupported by 
reasons, may command the acquiescence of lazy or negligent 
observers content to have their opinions formed for them by 
others. A peremptory rejection of proposals, which commend 
themselves for their intrinsic importance, but involve a risk of 
contagion with vulgar or plausible error, may suit that discretion 
which is the better part of valour. But it seems improbable 
that by means like these the economist will succeed in obtaining 
a hearing, and exerting an influence, in the settlement of the 
question now at issue. He must reckon with the strength of 
national aspirations, and he must deal with those new phenomena, 
of which Trusts are a representative type. National interests 
and aims may easily conflict with cosmopolitan ideals. The 
requirements of the self-sufficiency of a nation may seem to 
demand a departure from Free Trade in order to encourage 
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particular industries of national importance. The claims of 
political advantage may outweigh pure economic considerations. 
An immediate economic loss may be chosen as a less serious 
sacrifice than future injury, whether economic or political, 
threatened or assured, to national existence or welfare. These 
are circumstances, of which some are economic, and others 
belong to connected regions of inquiry, which the economist 
must bear in mind when he investigates the new application of 
the theory of Free Trade to that modern business world, where 
monopoly and combination seem to be encroaching with steady 
but sure advance on the sphere of individual competition. 

But, if dogmatism be inopportune, honest counsel and expert 
advice are needed, if they are not welcome. These the economist 
is able to supply. It is his mission to see further and deeper 
than the average citizen into the phenomena of trade and in- 
dustry. It is his duty to discern and disclose the forces at work 
beneath the surface of things, to recall to the minds of men 
considerations which they might overlook, to compel them to 
take into account circumstances which they may of themselves 
fail to notice. If economic loss is to be risked, the risk should 
be run deliberately and not unknowingly. If an immediate 
sacrifice is to be incurred to secure future advantage, both the 
sacrifice and the advantage should be clearly discerned and 
accurately gauged. The danger in all such discussions, as Bastiat 
urged long ago, is that the ‘‘seen’”’ should prevent men from dis- 
covering and examining the “unseen.” It is the task, as it is 
the privilege, of economics, to reveal and exhibit the ‘‘ unseen.” 

Of the natural tendency to attach undue exclusive importance 
to the obvious and the superficial the Protectionist has been 
more frequently guilty than the Free Trader. The direct ad- 
vantage, which enures from Protection to protected trades, can 
be observed without difficulty. ‘‘ What I wish,” M. Thiers is 
quoted by Bagehot as saying, ‘‘is to see the tall smoking 
chimneys’ of my protected manufactures. The indirect injury 
occasioned to the consumer, in the higher price or the inferior 
quality of the goods he is forced by Protection to buy, escapes 
notice because it can only be realised by a process of reasoning. 
By such a process alone it is possible also to appraise the effect 
on the manufacturer, whether he himself enjoy the advantage 
of protection or not for his products, of the higher price or in- 
ferior quality of the raw material he is compelled by an import 
duty levied upon it, when coming from abroad, to meet. And 
the negative consequences of Protection in withdrawing a 
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stimulus to enterprise and resource, in checking the discovery 
and application of new machinery and inventions, or the adop- 
tion of improved methods of organisation of business, can only 
be measured by those, who are acute or informed enough to look 
beyond the immediate present, and to penetrate below the actual 
surface. In all these cases the economist is able to see and 
disclose what the plain citizen is not competent or accustomed 
to note. 

It is sometimes said that Free Trade pays an excessive 
regard to the consumer, and Protection to the producer; and 
the contention is true, so far as they approach the considera- 
tion of the problem from two different sides, although the 
bracing effects of free competition, noted before, must not be 
neglected. Competition, however, may crush and destroy as 
well as stimulate and improve; and judicious Protection may 
conceivably encourage without enervating, and create without 
enfeebling. When it is argued, with no little force, that the 
interests of the consumer, because they are remote and indirect, 
are more apt to be overlooked than those of the producer, 
which are immediately obvious, the argument may be frankly 
admitted. But the further contention that consumers are 
a more numerous body than producers, and that producers 
themselves are often consumers, for example, of raw material, 
must be considered beside, and not apart from, the circum- 
stance that consumers are similarly in many cases producers, 
and that it is one of the errors most commonly occasioned by 
the necessary limits of economic analysis to forget that pro- 
cesses distinguished in text-books are simultaneous in time, 
and classes, separated by economists from one another, con- 
sist largely of identical individuals. The interests, like the 
persons, of consumers and producers may be artificially parted, 
but in the nature of things they are connected. The misap- 
prehension arising from this unreal division is shared by Free 
Traders and Protectionists. 

L. L. Price 
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In 1900 and 1901 organised labour was raising its head again 
in New South Wales. Its successive defeats in the Maritime 
Strike, and the other industrial wrestling bouts between 1890 and 
1895, had taught it some valuable lessons without breaking its 
strength. It had also learned from the earlier mistakes of the 
labour members in the Colony’s Parliament, where, after October, 
1899, the Federal question ceased to complicate politics and 
hamper the labour party. About the same time the prosperity of 
the colony began to revive, after the depression caused by the 
great droughts. The time was opportune for a recrudescence 


of trade unionist activity and energy. Such a revival came, and - 


with noteworthy results. The older unions recruited their 
forces and replenished their funds. New unions were formed. 
Thirty-four societies joined in the procession on Kight 
Hours Day in October 1901; three years before the number 
had been but twenty-five. Even the tailoresses were organised, 
and, after a series of strikes, obtained better conditions. 
There were also strikes of iron-workers, builders, wharf- 
labourers, and other workers, and on the whole the settle- 
ments were favourable to the men. But the trade union leaders 
were not deluded by this into believing that strikes were the best 
means of bettering the standard of living. They had not for- 
gotten the hard lessons of the past; they had been watching 
New Zealand; and they had made up their minds to transplant 
industrial arbitration to their own soil. In Parliament the 
alliance between the Labour party and the Government of Sir 
William Lyne was close, and it became closer and more fruitful 
after that gentleman’s ministry was reconstructed under Mr. 
John See. 

The labour members themselves did not essay the task of 
drafting an Arbitration Bill or piloting it through Parliament. 
If they had they might have failed. Certainly any such measure 
coming from them would have been eyed with something more 
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than suspicion, and, even if passed by the Lower Chamber, might 
have been resisted to the last in the Upper. Fortunately, labour 
members knew their business too well, and were satisfied, as they 
well might be, to see the enterprise undertaken by Mr. Bernhard 
Wise, the brilliant barrister, who, after certain political adventures 
as lieutenant of Sir Henry Parkes, and after doing his share of 
the framing of the constitution of the Commonwealth, was now 
Attorney-General of New South Wales. Mr. Wise decided in 
1900 to follow New Zealand's example ; but he decided also to 
profit, if possible, by that colony’s experience, and to avoid 
repeating the less happy portion of it. Moreover, he had the 
wit to see that a system moulded by the intense localism of New 
Zealand must, in some respects, be unsuited to highly centralised 
New South Wales. What was wanted was not a slavish copy 
but a free and skilful adaptation. It is in his statesmanlike 
endeavour to provide this that the main interest of Mr. Wise’s 
Act lies. 

Introduced into the Legislative Assembly in the middle of 
1901, passed by that body, to be presently rejected by the Council, 
the Industrial Arbitration Bill of New South Wales then ran the 
gauntlet of a general election. When the See-Labour alliance 
carried the country, the Council’s resistance broke down, and the 
Bill was allowed to go through. The only important concession 
made to the Upper Chamber was that the law should have 
force only until the beginning of 1908. With that proviso it was 
adopted, and was assented to by the Governor on 10th December, 
1901. 

Its difference from the New Zealand Act begins with the title. 
In that the word “conciliation” is not found. After much 
debate the Parliament of New South Wales resolved to strike 
out any suggestion of a conciliation board, resolving that their 
arbitration court should not be a final tribunal merely, but should 
do the whole work of the law. The judge and two assessors 
composing it are to be paid £750 a year each, with travelling 
expenses. The assessors are to be elected for three years by 
bodies of delegates representing unions of employers and 
trade unionists respectively. During their term of office they 
may be removed only on account of bankruptcy or insanity, or in 
such manner as a judge of the Supreme Court may be removed. 

The disputes to be arbitrated upon are every sort of difference 
likely to arise between organised labourers and employers. The 
employers may be organised or not; the labourers must be. The 
labour societies may be registered under the Act or be ordinary 
No. 47.—voL. xu. Z 
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trade unions. Mr. Wise avoided the trap into which the West 
Australian law-makers fell in 1900 when they confined the jurisdic- 
tion of their industrial tribunals to conflicts in which unions regis- 
tered under their Arbitration Act were concerned. No New South 
Wales trade union can remain outside the Act by neglecting to 
register under it. The Court may cite any trade union before it and 
may include it in any award. By registering, however, the trade 
union becomes an industrial union able to vote in the election 
of the labour assessor of the Court. As in New Zealand, an 
industrial union is to be a corporation with a common seal, 
entitled to possess and deal with real and personal property. 
Nothing in the Act is to render any industrial union liable to 
be sued, or to have its property or its members’ property taken 
in execution, otherwise than in pursuance of the Act itself, 
‘‘or in respect of obligations incurred in the exercise of rights 
and powers conferred by this Act.” No identical proviso is 
found in the New Zealand law, though in clause 7 thereof 
it is enacted that though a registered union becomes a body 
corporate, it does so ‘‘ solely for the purposes of this Act.” 
Only a trade union may register as an industrial union under 
Mr. Wise’s Act, another departure from the New Zealand system. 
Unorganised work-people will therefore have to go through a 
double process of registration. In allowing non-unionist workers 
to organise and register under the New Zealand Act, its framer 
not only wished to avoid this and to attract hitherto unorganised 
labour, but desired to meet the charge so constantly made 
against him of conspiring with the labour leaders to limit the 
advantages of his law to a few close corporations in the shape 
of existing trade unions. He also thought it well, perhaps, 
that the new unions should be cut off from the trade unionism 
of the past with its militant traditions. Mr. Wise was in a 
different plight. His problem was not how to tempt apathetic 
or suspicious unionists to renounce strikes and utilise arbitration. 
He had to contrive to prevent labour from overdoing arbitration 
and irritating the public by bringing too many cases into court. 
The use of his law, therefore, is a privilege given to trade unions, 
who to acquire the full privileges given by it must register under 
it. ‘To provide that the unions shall not be shams, the registrar 
appointed under the Act may insist that union officers shall see 
to the levying of subscriptions, fees, and penalties from the 
members, and that the accounts shall be fully and truly kept. 
Employers are also invited to form and register industrial 
unions. As the individual employer is considered to be the 
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2quivalent unit to a trade union, a single employer, firm, or 
company may register asa union. Any person or association who 
does this must have employed not less than fifty workers, on the 
average, during the last six months before applying to the registrar. 

Not only are strikes and lock-outs prohibited during the refer- 
ence of any dispute to arbitration, but persons who strike or 
lock-out after a dispute has arisen, before giving reasonable time 
for an application to be made to the Court, are guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. The punishment for this is a fine up to £1,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than two months. In New Zealand 
the penalty is a fine merely, and that must not exceed £50. In 
New South Wales, henceforth, any employer who dismisses a 
worker for belonging to a union, or because he or she is entitled 
to the benefit of any award of the Court, is liable to be fined £20. 
No proceedings under this section (35) of the Act are to be begun 
without leave of the Court; but when they are begun, the onus 
is to lie on the employer to satisfy the Court that the dismissal 
was owing to some other than the alleged reason. 

In its procedure the Court is to be as unfettered as that of 
New Zealand, and, like that, may not be appealed from. It 
would seem, however, that in New South Wales either party 
may please itself as to the employment of counsel. The pre- 
cautions against disclosure of trade or business secrets are 
emphatically worded. Only an order of the president can 
compel any party to produce account books. These can only be 
inspected by the members of the Court, unless the owner consents 
to let any one else see them ; and the members of the Court are 
sworn not to divulge their contents under penalty of dismissal 
from office. Evidence as to trade secrets and profits must be 
taken in camera, if the parties affected thereby so desire. Gener- 
ally the Court has power to hear any matter in private, and, as in 
New Zealand, may receive evidence whether technically legal or 
not, is specifically granted the power to fix aminimum wage, and 
may order any employer to give preference to unionists over non- 
unionists, ‘‘ other things being equal,’’ when men from both 
classes offer their labour at the same time. There is the New 
Zealand power in the Court—when an industrial dispute involves 
technical questions—to appoint two assessors to sit with it, 
selecting them, one from the side of capital, the other from 
labour. Any technical matter may also be referred specially to 
an expert, whose report shall be accepted as evidence. 

Perhaps the Act’s most interesting feature is the “common . 
rule.” This is an effort to improve upon the tentative New 
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Zealand method of extending the regulative scope of their Court 
decisions, so that, instead of merely binding specific employers, 
they are made rules virtually dealing with whole industries. 
The New Zealand plan has been to proceed through district 
after district, citing all the employers in the industry under 
review in each; then, after an award has been given, any one 
subsequently entering the trade had to be cited too, unless he 
was prepared to comply with the award voluntarily. In 1900 
the scope of awards was extended so as to bind, without further 
proceedings, any one who during their currency should enter any 
industry regulated by them. Power was also given the Court to 
extend an award so as to include any employer or union not a 
party thereto, but engaged in the same industry as that to which 
the award applied. A moment’s reflection will show that, under 
these successive extensions of its power, the Court was enabled 
to lay down rules affecting a whole industry. In effect this has 
been done, though the Court has taken province after province 
in the gradual fashion made almost necessary by the sharply- 
defined subdivisions of the colony. Moreover, in New Zealand 
there has been a strong prejudice against regulating the busi- 
nesses of employers who have not been at least invited to attend 
the hearing of the case affecting them. 

In New South Wales, however, the Court is to have power to 
treat any award as a test case, and to apply the award therein to 
the whole industry throughout the colony. It may, so to speak, 
give an award in rem, instead of in personam, as is done in New 
Zealand, where employers must be named specifically. It may 
declare that any custom, regulation, agreement, condition, or 
dealing whatsoever in relation to any industrial matter shall be 
a common rule of the industry. It may also limit the area 
within which the rule shall be operative, and may allow excep- 
tions to it. As in practice it will probably both limit areas and 
allow a good many exceptions, the net result will probably be 
very similar to that secured under the New Zealand plan. I 
think this more especially likely, because under clause 38 of Mr. 
Wise’s Act, any person affected by an award may apply to the 
Court to be relieved of any obligation thereunder. On paper the 
New South Wales method looks to be a short cut to the goal 
which in New Zealand has to be reached more slowly and 
tediously. In practice we must wait to see to what extent the 
Court in New South Wales has to fix limitations, allow excep- 
tions, and deal with protests of individuals and localities. In 
any case, Mr, Wise’s common rule is an experiment to be 
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watched. If successful, it may tempt the New Zealanders to 
simplify a portion of their law, and lead the Victorians to develop 
their good but imperfect system of wages boards into some- 
thing more like the industrial arbitration of the other two 


colonies. 

In New South Wales, as in New Zealand, the highest penalty 

that may be inflicted on an employer or union for breach of an 
award is £500. Small as such a sum may seem, it has never 
been found needful to impose any penalty nearly as heavy to enforce 
the awards of the New Zealand Court. A peculiarity of Mr. 
Wise’s law is that it does not follow the example of the other in 
limiting the currency of awards to three years. On the face of 
it, they may be made for an indefinite term. When, however, 
we turn to the sections of the law dealing with industrial agree- 
ments—that is to say, written contracts made between industrial 
unions and employers and registered under the Act—we find that 
the New Zealand method has been exactly copied. Agreements 
may be entered into for any time not exceeding three years, and 
thereafter are to remain binding until one month’s notice in 
writing is: given by a party wishing to vary or end them. It is 
plain, then, that the framer of the New South Wales law contem- 
plates awards which take the shape of an order of the Court 
directing both sides in a dispute to enter into an industrial agree- 
ment. This is commonly done in New Zealand, where it has 
been found a convenient method of showing disputants where 
they are. 

Four words in clause 26 of the Wise Law may lead to 
interesting incidents. In addition to the jurisdiction given to the 
Court to hear industrial disputes referred to it in pursuance of 
the Act—that is, I presume, by one of the parties to the quarrel 
—it may determine ‘‘ any industrial matter referred to it by an 
industrial union or by the registrar.’ One would have expected 
to read the words ‘‘or by an employer.” Passing from that 
point, I shall be curious to note what use will be made of this 
power given to the officer of the Arbitration Court—an officer 
who will be departmentally a subordinate of the Attorney-General 
—to initiate proceedings under the Act. The clause looks like a 
design to compromise between the New Zealand plan of leaving 
the initiative entirely to one or other disputant, and the 
Victorian of looking to the wages boards, factory inspectors, and 
the chief secretary to set the machinery in motion—indeed, to do 
everything. Mr. Wise has said frankly that he does not see why 
the Arbitration Court should not, through its registrar, intervene” 
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in a dispute, though none of the parties thereto care to invoke it. 
He thinks combatants who are bringing an industry to a dead 
stop should be regarded as brawlers in a street who check traffic 
with their quarrelling: they should be made to move on. This 
is good sense. One does not, however, envy the judge who has 
to arbitrate between two sets of embittered disputants, neither 
of which desires his intervention. Judging, too, from the ex- 
perience of New Zealand the last thing to be feared under a 
system of industrial arbitration is an unwillingness on the part 
of the disputants to set the machine in motion. What little 
experience we have already had of the New South Wales 
Act goes to confirm this. Already the Arbitration Court in 
Sydney is besieged with applications for hearings, and the 
President has had to protest against an ugly rush of cases. 

Though not yet twelve mouths old Mr. Wise’s Act has ceased 
to be the newest arbitration law in the colonies. The West 
Australians, finding their Act of 1900 defective, decided not to 
amend but to repeal it. Accordingly, in February, 1902, they 
superseded it by a new statute following more closely the New 
Zealand model. It is noteworthy that they retained Conciliation 
Boards despite the example set by New South Wales. 

There are now five laws at work in the Commonwealth and 
New Zealand under which wages and the conditions of labour 
may be regulated. In New South Wales, in New Zealand and 
in Western Australia Compulsory Arbitration laws are in active 
operation. The Victorian system of Wages Boards is in use in 
Melbourne and Adelaide. The student, therefore, will have five 
analogous experiments to watch and judge during the next few 
years. At the time of writing this the Act of New South Wales 
and the new law of Western Australia are too young to be of use 
as tests. In South Australia, too, the minimum wage is as yeta 
novelty which has been sparingly employed. The New Zealand 
and Victorian laws, however, have been fully used, the former 
for nearly seven years, the latter for about five. These two 
statutes, therefore, already yield material for study and com- 
parison. 


W. P. REEVEs 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 
ASSOCIATIONS 


THE unparalleled depression from which agriculture has suffered 
in this country during recent years and the financial strain which 
has accompanied it, coupled with the admitted impossibility of 
reinstating the old and happier condition of things by legislative 
measures, have directed the farmer’s attention to a form of self- 
help which hitherto has been neglected. This self-help relates, 
moreover, to a notorious defect in the farmer’s economic outfit— 
the lack of easy and advantageous ways of procuring ready money 
when it is most needed. There are the legitimate banks and the 
loan agencies, good and bad, but in resorting to either the farmer 
is compelled to pay a high rate of interest, and in the absence of 
substantial security he cannot succeed in borrowing money at 
all, however urgently he may require it. Under the circumstances 
it is remarkable that the principle of co-operative banking and 
lending has so far made so little headway in this country amongst 
the agricultural classes. And yet the money difficulty is not an 
insuperable one, or the movement associated with the names of 
Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitsch would not have made the 
wouderful progress which it has in Germany and Austria. As 
compared with their colleagues in these countries the English 
farmers unquestionably occupy a e better economic position. 
The reason, therefore, cannot be a financial one. It is rather the 
lack of union and initiative, together with the traditional conser- 
vatism of the English farmer, who takes slowly to new ideas and 
prefers to keep to the old beaten paths. 

Nevertheless, even in England the Raiffeisen bank movement 
has secured an opening, though under a different name, and the 
Agricultural Credit Bank Association is doing excellent service in 
directing the attention of farmers both here and in Ireland to a 
form of co-operative effort which contains the promise of great 
utility. ‘Tue question is, however, so little understood as yet 
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that the principles and work of the Raiffeisen associations, as 
they exist by the thousand in Germany and Austria, are well 
worthy of study. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen, the philanthropist after whom 
the banks are named, was a native of Rhineland. Born in 1818, 
he died so lately as 1888. It was while acting as Mayor of 
several rural communes that his attention was drawn to the 
financial difficulties under which farmers laboured. He noticed 
how the smaller of their number were perpetually in want of 
capital, and that the means taken to cover the lack were extrava- 
gant and ruinous, inasmuch as they allowed themselves to pass 
into the power of unscrupulous money-lenders. The Jews were 
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the principal offenders, and again and again he saw how peasants 4 
pressed for money to repay loans or to meet current rent would i 
literally give away both stock and implements to the usurer, in ‘ 


return for temporary financial relief. The simple rustic was 
seldom a match for the astute money-lender, who, while keeping 
on the side of the law, plundered his victims right and left. 
With a view to prevent this species of roguery Raiffeisen con- 
stantly intervened between the peasants and their dishonest 
patrons, and his official position and his native shrewdness 
enabled him to negotiate for the former fairer terms than they 
would otherwise have obtained. Taking his stand in the market 
places, he would himself do the bargaining when cattle or sheep 
had to be disposed of, and in him the Jew met his peer. Amongst 
the usurers, naturally, he was no favourite; but to the peasants 
he often proved a true and timely friend. The experience thus 
gained of the farmers’ wants and weaknesses originated in 
Raiffeisen’s mind the idea of Co-operative Credit Associations. 
After sundry experiments these associations were’ established on 
a modest scale in several places on the Rhine, and gradually their 
influence and fame spread until he was compelled to devote 
himself entirely to the work of directing a great co-operative 
movement amongst the farmers of Germany, having many rami- 
fications and achieving remarkably successful results. 

Nowadays not only are loan associations established all over 
the German Empire, in direct and vital connection with a 
Central Institute at Neuwied, but affiliated to them Farmers’ 
Co-operative Stores are carried on in great numbers, while the 
central authorities have called into existence, for the common 
good, a series of huge establishments for the supply of agricultural 
requisites of all kinds. For example, there is a great machinery 
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depot at Frankfort ; Cologne is the seat of a large central ware- 
house which buys on a wholesale scale on behalf of the branches ; 
and elsewhere there are artificial manure manufactories, and even 
a tobacco manufactory, all conducted on the co-operative prin- 
ciple. An idea of the magnitude of the system of Raiffeisen 
institutions may be gained from the fact that it requires a per- 
manent staff of 300 officials of all grades. The central 
staff at Neuwied comprises skilled lawyers who advise the vari- 
ous associations on request upon agricultural and commercial 
law, and upon legal points of every imaginable kind. 

Only the main principles upon which the co-operative banks 
are based can be named in so summary a statement as this. To 
begin with, the financial foundation of a credit association is laid 
by means of what are called ‘‘ business shares” of the maximum 
value of 10s. No member can hold more than one share, and no 
higher dividend can be paid than the association pays in interest 
borrowed. The underlying principle is that of co-operation with 
unlimited lability on the part of the members, a principle to 
which objection has frequently been taken theoretically, yet which 
in practice has worked with complete success Indeed, during 
the whole 50 years’ existence of the Raiffeisen associations, it has 
not happened once that a member has suffered owing to the 
enforcement of this rule. This is not unnatural, for the rule 
ensures that men of character and ability, and, where possible, of 
substance, are placed at the head of affairs, and that a rigid 
system of control is exercised. 

Deserving farmers of all grades are the especial objects of 
solicitude—men who are in their right place, who understand 
their calling, and who, even in spite of possible occasional 
difficulty and misfortune, can be trusted to help themselves. 

Naturally the proved ne’er-do-weels of the agricultural class, 
as well as men of careless, improvident, and irregular habits, are 
refused help from the invested funds. Yet artisans and labourers 
who are practically interested, in however small a degree, in the 
land, and who are in want of a little money for the purchase of 
implements or the building or repair of houses, are favourably 
considered. 

The first essential, on a request for an advance of money 
being received, is that the affairs of the would-be borrower shall 
be carefully investigated, not inquisitorially, but with a view to 
learning his pecuniary position, his credit, the value of the security 
which he is able to offer, and the probable utility of the purpose 
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for which the money desired is intended. This investigation is 
as desirable from the farmer’s standpoint as it is necessary fromthe 
association’s, for it is a cardinal point in the system that those 
who are taken under the egis of these associations are advised and 
helped in every possible way. The security, which generally 
takes the form of a mortgage, is fixed by statute at twice the 
amount of the loan ; but I was assured when at Neuwied last year 
that this somewhat hard rule is not adhered to in practice. 

As to the period of the loan, three modes of repayment exist. 
There are short-term loans which must be returned in three 
months ; there are long-term loans up to two years, with annual 
repayments ; and there are loans for indefinite terms which can 
be reduced at the borrower’s convenience. No laxity is allowed 
in regard to compliance with the terms and conditions of repay- 
ment agreed on, a matter which is regarded as vital to the success 
of the banks, and the right to call in any loan at a month’s notice 
is reserved by the association. 

Great stress is laid upon the mutual principle, and that in 
various ways. Any profit that may be made by an association 
must be placed without deduction to a reserve fund, though it is 
expected that money will be advanced to members on the most 
favourable conditions. It is understood, too, that all branch 
officers must be honorary, save the actuary, though the payment 
of out-of-pocket expenses is allowable. Throughout, indeed, an 
endeavour is made to cultivate amongst the associated farmers 
the feeling and habit of mutual helpfulness, and in every direction 
the statutes of the associations eliminate, as far as possible, the 
play of self-interest and selfish motives. 

The Raiffeisen movement—let it be candidly admitted—has 
many critics in the land of its origin, and some critics whose com- 
ments are not of a friendly character. But no adverse criticism 
has yet been levelled at the objects which it aims at attaining ; the 
criticism is rather directed against some of the methods followed ; 
and it is noteworthy that the methods singled out for attack, or at 
least for aspersion, are precisely those to which Raiffeisen himself 
attached the most importance—those which most effectively act 
as a check upon selfishness and which most promote solidarity 
and mutual dependence. 

It is expected, and indeed required, that all Advance Associa- 
tions shall be affiliated to the Central Bank in Neuwied, whence 
the motive power of the entire Raiffeisen organisation proceeds. 
But this attachment to the Central Bank is no purposeless and 
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arbitrary condition ; on the contrary, it is of the greatest practical 
advantage to the various local banks that they shall be associated 
with a large institution in which they may deposit superfluous 
funds, and from which they may obtain money which it is be- 
yond their own power otherwise to raise. The Central Bank was 
established in 1876 with a capital of £250,000 in shares of £50. 
Its principles and regulations entirely preclude the possibility of 
the bank being subjected to the risk of speculative influences. 
The shares are held for the most part by the local associations, 
which may not transfer them without permission, and whose 
liability only extends to their own shares. Such is the confidence 
felt in the Central Bank that a year ago 2,850 local associations 
were connected with it; and it had a turnover of eleven 
and a half million pounds. Its affairs are very economic- 
ally conducted, for the total cost of administration, including 
salaries, taxes, rent, &c., only amounts. to one-tenth per cent. 
of the turnover. In token of the good work which it is doing 
for agriculture, the Bank has twice received gifts from the 
Crown—one of £1,500 from the Emperor William I., and one 
of £1,000 from the present Emperor. 

The General Director has courteously sent me several sample 
reports of recent dates showing the work which is being done by 
the associations in typical agricultural villages. From these I 
quote passages which illustrate the wide-reaching character and 
influence of the associations’ operations :— 

“The savings bank at Baesweiler can report the best pos- 
sible success. On October 1, 1897, the members numbered 
150, nearly all agriculturists. Since its establishment some 15 
houses for artisans and miners have been purchased, and the 
prosperity of the place has decidedly progressed. The thrift of 
the members is shown by their deposits of £3,000. The bank 
lends at 4 per cent., and pays 34 per cent. interest on deposits up 
to £25. It may truly be said that the bank has been a blessing 
to the parish.” 

Again :—‘‘ The business of the co-operative store is developing 
wonderfully and proves of the greatest benefit to the members. 
Various agricultural implements have been provided by the asso- 
ciation and have proved of great value, in enabling farmers at last 
to benefit by modern mechanical improvements.”’ 

From another place the following is reported :—‘‘ Here the 
custom used to prevail of hiring oxen for ploughing, &c., the 
result being very beneficial to the lender, but unsatisfactory and 
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uneconomical for the farmer. The association has, however, 
superseded this custom by advancing money wherewith farmers 
have been able to purchase their own oxen. By the pro- 
vision of artificial manures remarkable success has also been 
secured in the cultivation of waste lands, which, though 
formerly entirely disregarded, now yield the most luxurious 
crops.” 

Finally, I quote from the report of an official Inspector upon 
the associations of Lorraine generally :—‘‘ The advantages of the 
loan system are unmistakable, particularly the facility of repay- 
ment, since this can take place in instalments from week to week, 
or at shorter intervals, just as money can be spared. The articles 
offered for sale on the co-operative principle are very popular. In 
districts without Raiffeisen associations the prices of artificial 
manures were formerly very high, but after the introduction of 
these associations they fell very considerably, and the result of 
their wide use is that the fertility of the soil has been greatly 
increased, insomuch that people who formerly could only produce 
wheat to last them three months can now supply their needs for 
the whole year out of their own harvests. Moreover, by the co- 
operative sale of machinery, marketable corn is produced, fetching 
the highest prices, and the peasant 1s enabled to use his crops better 
and to provide for himself a refreshing summer drink, whereby 
intemperance has been decigedly checked. The abuses of usury 
have been carefully watched, and in general the members have 
been helped with advice and practical measures by the officials 
of the associations.” 

At the present time no fewer than 4,000 rural co-operative 
loan associations are affiliated to the Neuwied Central Organisa- 
tion, and the reports of 2,983 of these associations showed an 
aggregate turnover during the year 1901 of over twenty million 
pounds. At the end of the year there were 187,000 outstanding 
loans, representing nearly fifteen million pounds, which had 
been advanced in purchases of land and buildings, improvements 
to farmsteads, purchases of farm stock, &c. The rate of interest 
ranged, in general, from 3} per cent. to 5 per cent., though 
in a few cases the latter sum was exceeded. Thus out of 
humble beginnings has grown a movement not merely of 
national but of European extent. Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
and more lately England and Ireland, are amoung the countries 
which are profiting by Raiffeisen’s efforts. While, however, 
the material benefits conferred upon the farming class have 
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been incalculable, the moral benefit has also been great, for 
the true Raiffeisen ideal has ever been that the ultimate aim 
must be the permanent moral elevation of the associated 
farmers, and that economic and financial help must only be 
regarded as 1 means to this end. 

No wonder the Raiffeisen institutions have become so 
firmly rooted in their native soil. When at Neuwied I was in- 
formed that it had been resolved to establish as soon as prac- 
ticable a special training institution in which future officials 
will be syste:natically schooled in the principles and methods of 
this system of co-operation. This fact alone affords striking 
evidence of the strong hold which Raiffeiser’s ideas have 
obtained upon public confidence. 

WitiiaM Harputt Dawson 











PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST COMPANIES. 


In an address given by Sir W. H. Houldsworth, M.P., last 
December, to the Manchester Statistical Society, he explained 
why the licensing system, so far as it aimed at discouraging 
the liquor trade, was found to fail. 

“The manufacture and sale of intoxicants was a trade; and 
because it was a trade, those engaged in it as a business were 
bound, as business-men, to push it and develop it in every way 
they possibly could. It was an anomaly of the most absurd kind 
for the State first to set up men in business, giving them special 
facilities for carrying it on ata profit by granting them a valuable 
monopoly, and then to endeavour, by restrictive legislation, to 
induce or force them to curtail their operations, and to dis- 
courage the consumption of the article they manufactured and 
sold. In any other trade the absurdity of the situation would be 
manifest. It was no less absurd in the liquor trade. It was the 
object of the business-man to encourage, to develop, to push the 
consumption of his wares, and to extend his trade by every 
legitimate means in his power. Brewers and publicans were 
engaged in a business, and whatever laws were made in order to 
restrain them in their operations were opposed to the first 
principles upon which business is conducted. . . . The problem 
of reconciling any licensing system, which was to control and 
restrict the sale of intoxicating liquor, with the legitimate, 
natural and unconquerable aim of those engaged in the trade to 
encourage and extend it, was beyond the wit of man to solve. 
. . . The only way that a tolerable and final settlement could be 
arrived at, would be by gradually making the trader in intoxi- 
cating liquors and the controlling authority allies, and not 
opponents. This might be done by eliminating all motives of 
private profit, and giving to the representatives of the community 
the management and control of all licensed houses as a trust on 
behalf of the public.” 
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He then proceeded to urge that Parliament should give power 
to local authorities, if they so desired it, to secure complete 
control over the sale of intoxicating liquor in their districts; in 
other words, to municipalise the public house. 

Judging from past experience, it must be admitted that the 
probability of any such action by Parliament is very remote. It 
may be interesting, therefore, to inquire to what extent the same 
end can be, if not attained, at least approached by voluntary action. 

The Public House Trust Companies are formed to work on 
the lines indicated, and it is proposed to consider, in the light of 
recent criticism, whether they are likely to succeed in their object, 
or whether they will, as some aver, have a detrimental effect on 
the temperance movement. 

Let me first of all state very emphatically that the principal 
object of the companies is to promote temperance, not merely 
by reducing drunkenness, but by securing a large reduction in 
the present consumption of intoxicants; the diversion of the 
values of new licenses from the pockets of private individuals is 
a secondary matter, but important in so far as it prevents any 
further increase of private interests. 

Lord Grey’s scheme of Trust Companies has met with a large 
amount of criticism, intended, for the most part, to warn the 
organisers of the difficulties and dangers which lie ahead of them ; 
and for such criticism one cannot be too thankful. But what is 
to be said of the remarks of some well-known extreme tem- 
perance reformers? Thus, Sir Wilfred Lawson says: “ It is 
revolting and amazing that men so good should be ready to 
embark in a trade so bad.’”’ Again, Mr. A. F. Hills says: ‘‘ The 
Trust Companies’ scheme is nothing more or less than a sham.” 
Another critic writes: ‘‘ It seems to me the height of unwisdom 
to attempt any treatment of the drink question which seems to 
recognise it as respectable. It should be treated as profligacy 
and immorality are. Drunkenness all springs from moderate 
drinking ; if there were not moderate drinkers, there would be no 
drunkards.” 

The fact that the Trust Companies aim at reducing, and not 
abolishing, consumption, accounts for the above and many other 
utterances of the extreme temperance party, who hold that alcohol 
in any degree, and to every person, is a poison to be shunned. 
Our differences being fundamental, we cannot expect their 
sympathy, and each must therefore go his own way. Never- 
theless, we can avail ourselves of their criticism, so far as it is 
really useful. 
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I propose now to consider in detail the objects of the Public 
House Trust Companies, how far they are likely to attain the 
desired ends, and what are the dangers and difficulties which 
have to be met; and for my purpose I propose to make free use 
of all the more important criticisms which have come to my 
notice. 

The object of the Public House Trust Companies, as stated 
by the Central Association, are as follows :— 

1. Whilst recognising that public houses are a public 
necessity, to eliminate, as far as possible, the element of private 
profit from the retail trade of intoxicating liquors. 

2. To accept new licenses wherever magistrates are willing 
to grant them, owing to the growth of population, or for other 
reasons. 

3. To vest the control of these public houses in persons who 
desire no profit from the sale of intoxicants. 

4. To secure a strict enforcement of the regulative provisions 
of the existing licensing law. 

5. To maintain the public houses acquired, not as mere 
drinking saloons, but as refreshment houses so far as local 
conditions will permit. 

6. To provide counter attractions to the bar in reading and 
recreation rooms, where food and _ non-intoxicants can be 
obtained. 

7. To supply only the purest and most wholesome articles 
that can be obtained in the open market. 

8. To limit the shareholders’ dividends to 5 per cent., and to 
pay all profits (over and above depreciation, reserve, sinking 
fund and dividend) to trustees for public purposes. 

1. With regard, now, to the first object, is it correct to state 
that public houses are a public necessity ? It is not conceivable 
that a custom of centuries can be changed by any but a gradual 
process, and for a long time to come a large traffic in intoxicants 
is likely to continue, and for many years the most sanguine friend 
of temperance must resign himself to the certainty that in most 
places the public house will continue to be the working-man’s 
club. While recognising these facts, the Trust Companies no 
longer leave it to the interest of their managers to sell as much 
intoxicants as possible, but, by giving them a share in the 
profits of non-intoxicants only, induce them to tempt their 
customers to the utmost with the latter. Thus, the managers 
have no interest in selling intoxicants; and the directors, whose 
primary object is the reduction in consumption of intoxicants, 
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will be the better pleased as the income from non-intoxicants 
rises, and that from intoxicants falls. Thus, the incentive to 
reduced consumption, which, as Sir W. H. Houldsworth points 
out, the legislature has failed to bring about, is realised. 

2. The second object is to accept new licenses wherever they 
are inevitably to be granted owing to the growth of population, 
or for other reasons. 

Hitherto when new licenses have been granted, the applicants 
have been made a present—often of enormous value—for no 
adequate returns; any number of instances might be given, were 
it necessary; but the fact is admitted on all sides. The total 
amount of gift by the nation to brewers, and other private 
individuals, has reached an enormous sum, and has created by 
far the greatest stumbling-block to temperance reform. 

The rate at which these license values are increasing is extra- 
ordinary ; thus Messrs. Rowntree and Sherweli estimate that 
those in London have increased fourfold during the last 
quarter of a century, and in Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain puts 
it at six times for the same period. One of the principal objects 
of the Trust Companies is to prevent any further increase in such 
private interests, the value given with each license by the com- 
munity being held in trust for the community by trustees who 
have the well-being of the public at heart. The object is not 
to attack existing private interests, but to place a limit to their 

growth. 

It is objected to this that it will have the effect of unduly 
increasing the number of licensed houses, and that areas at 
present free from them will have them forced onthem. This is 
a misconception of the aims of the Trust Company. They do not 
intend to force operations; they will have their organisations 
ready, so that when it is evident a license will be given fora 
locality, they will ask that it should be granted to them, and not 
to a private individual. It is certainly not their intention to 
touch places which may be said to be appropriated to experiments 
on prohibition lines, or to attempt to force licensed houses into 
localities where they are not desired. 





Then it is argued that the proportion of licensed houses to 
population throughout the country is already far greater than 
it should be, and whatever alteration is made should be in the 
direction of reduction, and not increase. Certainly, in regard to 
the older districts, reduction is almost always required and 
desired by us all, and in the newer and rapidly-rising districts we 
could all be content if no licenses were granted, unless the 
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refusal were to bring about illicit trading ; but, as the law stands, 
the magistrates have to settle whether or not a license is required; 
and, as a matter of fact, they do create new licenses. All the 
Trust Companies ask is this: Is it better such new licenses should 
be managed by the trade, whose interest is in the sale of as much 
drink as possible, or by those who have no interest to push the 
sale of drink—but the reverse—and who accept it in trust for the 
community? Can any one suggest any better means of safe- 
guarding the community? As the Bishop of Hereford says, the 
scheme will do good work if it only demonstrates the absurdity 
of granting an enormously profitable monopoly to favoured 
individuals. Mr. A. F. Hills, who objects strongly to the Trust 
Companies asking for new licenses, says, if Earl Grey will bring 
in an Act suspending the grant of any new licenses at all, he wi!) 
do the temperance cause a real service. But what chance is 
there whatever of such an Act passing? As has been well 
observed, Earl Grey stands really in the position of a trustee 
of an estate of a person of unsound mind, to prevent him 
squandering his money, as the nation is doing over these 





licenses. 
One of the chief difficulties in competing with brewers for 
new licenses is the common practice of magistrates only to 
grant new licenses on the surrender of some other existing 
license. Thus, in a growing district, where the magistrates 
recognise the need for an additional] licensed house, they first 
require the surrender of some old license, where the number of 
public houses is considered unnecessarily great. At first sight 
this seems a reasonable requirement, and one which would have 
the desired effect of reducing the licensed houses where they are 
too numerous. But its other results appear to be entirely 
ignored, or possibly not recognised. In most towns the licenses 
are all—or nearly all—owned by the brewers; and brewers are, 
therefore, practically the only ones who have licenses to 
surrender; hence it follows that magistrates will only grant new 
licenses to brewers, and thus their huge monopoly is still further 
strengthened. 
Then, again, there are in many towns a number of licensed 
houses of little or no value commercially, which are admittedly 
in excess of public requirements, and should, therefore, ipso 
facto cease to exist, but which, nevertheless, are kept going 
because of their value as objects of barter; consequently, this 
action of the macistrates is actually keeping alive licenses which 
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would otherwise be allowed to lapse, or should be withdrawn. 
In Liverpool lately a firm of brewers offered to surrender twelve 
old licenses if the magistrates would grant one new one. It 
should also be borne in mind that—as Mr. Guthrie has pointed 
out—a license granted on the consideration of a surrender, creates 
a new privileged license which will be much more difficult to 
deal with, if, at a future time, the owners are called upon to 
surrender it. 

Other ways the Trust Companies have of obtaining licenses 
are :— 

(a). From private owners. This, though no doubt of rare 
occurrence in the towns, has already taken place in many 
villages. 

(6). By purchase. As probably over 90 per cent. of existing 
licenses are owned by brewers and brewery companies, there is 
not much likelihood of getting licenses in this way, as it is not 
an aim of the Trust Companies to purchase them at inflated 
prices, nor are they going to be made the receptacle into which 
brewers can unload their rubbish. 

(c). From local authorities, when public improvements leave 
them owners of licenses. It is true that recently the London 
County Council have preferred to extinguish their licenses, rather 
than hand them over to a Trust Company. Other authorities, 
however, have the matter under consideration, either with a view 
to themselves working the licenses on Trust Companies’ lines, or 
handing them over to a Trust Company. 

(d). By the support of large employers of labour. Many 
licensed houses have already been started on the Trust Com- 
panies’ lines in this way, and give good promise of securing the 
objects aimed at. Prominent amongst these may be mentioned 
one started by the United Alkali Co., chemical manufacturers at 
Thornton, Lancs. ; another by Messrs. Mimms, colliery owners 
at Standburn, N.B. Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co. also 
supported the successful application for a license for tne Grey 
Arms, opposite their works at Newcastle; and many other em- 
ployers, from their desire to secure the well-being of their work- 
people, are taking similar steps. It is, indeed, a marked feature 
in the movement that the names of so many employers of labour 
appear on the executives of the various County Trust Companies. 

In any case, the obtaining of licenses must be a slow process, 
but the Trust Companies should be content to wait, and not 
attempt to force matters. 
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3. The third object is to vest the control of these public houses 
in persons who derive no profit from the sale of intoxicants. 

In an ordinary public house it is the interest—-and, indeed, 
the duty—of the publican to push the sale of intoxicants all he 
can. In Trust Houses, on the contrary, the manager will have 
no interest in doing so, his profits beyond his salary depending 
entirely upon the sale of food and non-intoxicants. It is objected 
that too much is made of this—that the pressure comes from in 
front of, and not from behind, the counter. But surely the 
manager will adopt the same methods as any other shopkeeper, 
and by making a greater display of the goods which bring him 
the most profit, and by seeing that they are made really attractive, 
will influence his customers’ choice. Alcoholic liquors, however, 
will not be allowed to occupy the prominent and agressive 
position customary in existing public houses. Then, again, it 1s 
said that Trust Companies’ managers will be keenly sensitive to 
competition, and that, in their anxiety to increase the custom of 
the houses, they will not. hesitate to attract customers by offering 
the same facilities and inducements to drink as in ordinary 
public houses. This might be the case if the directors of the 
company look more for pecuniary returns than for. temperance 
reform, but that would mean a reversal of the whole policy upon 
which the Trust scheme is based. 

Then it is argued that attempts will be made by some brewers 
to bribe the manager, or he may carry on an illicit sale on his 
own account. These, of course, are real dangers, but surely not 
so serious as the direct and open pecuniary interest which 
publicans now have to press sales. They will undoubtedly require 
the utmost vigilance, and amongst the precautions taken are 
surprise visits by an officer of the company; dismissal without 
notice, if it can be proved that he accepted a commission, and 
forfeiture of the guarantee deposit which he is required to 
find on engagement. Moreover, the name of any brewer proved 
guilty of offering a commission would be struck off the list 
of those from whom goods are obtained. This difficulty was 
anticipated in Norway, but has not in practice been found to 
prevail. 

4. The fourth object is to secure a strict enforcement of the 
regulative provisions of the existing licensing law. ‘This, of 
course, requires no comment. 

5 and 6. The fifth and sixth objects, which can best be con- 
sidered together, are: ‘I'o maintain the public houses acquired, 
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not as mere drinking saloons, but as refreshment houses, so far 
as local conditions will permit ; and 

To provide counter-attractions to the bar in reading and 
recreation rooms, where food and non-intoxicants can be 
obtained. 

There is much criticism on the attempt to make Trust Houses 
real houses of refreshment, and not mere drinking saloons. One 
critic says that the public house, as it now exists, supplies an 
existing demand which is not refreshment but exhilaration: why 
should people come for refreshinent? There is no trade except 
in intoxicants. Another says that theoretically food will be 
supplied, but in practice it will seldom be forthcoming, because it 
cannot be made to pay. Even Mr. Sherwell says: “I do not 
frankly believe in the sale of food argument.” In the words of 
another critic: ‘‘ In Trust houses things which do pay are to be 
stopped, and things which don’t pay are to be pushed.”” On the 
other hand, Mr. Buckmaster, in his criticism on the scheme from 
the workmen’s point of view, considers that good food is an 
indispensable adjunct to the houses. 

At a recent discussion on the Trust Company's scheme a 
retired publican spoke of his experiences in a small manufactur- 
ing town, more particularly with regard to the supply of food. 
When he first began to supply victuals (how few licensed 
victuallers ever do?) he was laughed at and told he would soon 
give that up, but he persevered until his house became a noted 
house for obtaining good food, and it became a most profitable 
undertaking. He stated that he made more profit out of a cup 
of tea or coffee than out of a glass of beer. This, of course, was 
not a tied house. I suppose the truth of the matter is that in 
some places, much more than others, food is in demand, but 
certainly in manufacturing towns where workpeople have often to 
go to their work at considerable distances from their homes, the 

knowledge that good meals can be obtained at Trust Houses will 
be a great attraction and profitable. I say good meals advisedly, 
and I don’t mean the class of meal which is generally considered 
good enough for working people.t. I am the more convinced that 

1 In this connection the experiment made by Mr. Charles Booth, and described 
in the Contemporary Review (September 1899) is instructive. It was tried in five 
London licensed houses on the very lines of the Trust movement. While intoxicants 
were put in the background, the sale of food and non-intoxicants was pushed, with 
the result that in twelve months the sales of these increased by over 30 per cent. ; 
taking food alone the increase was 28 per cent, This experiment was moreover 
carried out under unfavourable conditions, 
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there is something in this food question from the fact that in a 
town in Kent where a Trust license was applied for and failed, 
the local Licensed Victuallers’ Association at their next meeting 
read out letters they had received from the local brewers to the 
following effect :—that as at the Trust Company’s application the 
plea was used that meals would be provided at reasonable charges, 
the licensed victuallers might and should give further facilities in 
this direction. 

Then the objection is also raised that the greater respect- 
ability which will attach to Trust Houses, will in itself be a 
serious danger, as persons, who would not be seen entering a 
public house, will enter here, and will then become liable to 
temptation. Persons inheriting a tendency to inebriety, which 
may be totally unsuspected, may find here circumstances favour- 
able to the formation of the fatal habit. In the words of a keener 
critic : ‘‘ Everybody can retain their respectability, gratify their 
tastes, and sap their moral being at the same time.” Or still 
more pithily: ‘‘The best public house is the worst.” But I 
fancy that these ‘‘respectable’’ people probably already know 
their way to the private doors of the existing public houses ; 
anyway, as Lord Grey puts it, it seems an extraordinary objection 
to say: ‘‘ For heaven’s sake don’t manage a public house well, 
you will do infinite mischief if you make it respectable, you 
should make it as disreputable as possible, so that only seasoned 
soakers will venture in.” After all the majority of the working 
classes frequent the public house, so it hardly seems good policy 
to make it disreputable. 

Then objection is also raised to the provision of counter- 
attractions or in fact to any attractions at all in the neighbour- 
hood of places where there are facilities for drink. One critic 
says drink is the strongest attraction, therefore, attract people 
away from all places where it is sold. Mr. Sherwell expresses his 
opposition to the association of recreation with the sale of drink. 
Lord Carlisle says workmen’s clubs were started as counter- 
attractions to the public house, and now Lord Grey finds it 
necessary to provide counter-attractions to the clubs. I am 
much in sympathy with the views here expressed, and am 
inclined to agree that the ideal to look forward to is the total 
severance of attractions and drink. In the world as we find it, 
however, the existing provision for recreation is utterly insufficient 
and for a long time to come the public house will, in most places, 
be looked upon as the working men’s club. 
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7. The seventh object is to supply only the purest and most 
wholesome articles that can be obtained in the open market. 

In the tied public house there is no security for the liquor 
sold being of really good quality. ‘‘ But,” says Lord Carlisle, ‘‘ the 
purer and better the liquor the more attractive it will prove,” and 
Sir Wilfred Lawson chimes in “and the more potent it will be.”’ 
I think, however, Sir Wilfred Lawson would admit he is not a 
judge of liquor, and he is probably not aware of the fact that 
good liquors are both less harmful and less conducive to excess 
than bad. The lighter liquors, such as lager beer, will be offered 
wherever possible. 

8. The eighth object is to limit the shareholders’ dividends to 5 
per cent. or, in the case of some companies to 4} per cent., and 
to pay all profits (over and above depreciation, reserve, sinking 
fund, and dividend) to trustees for public purposes. 

This has perhaps called forth more criticism than all the 
other objects of the trust scheme put together. The promoters 
have been dubbed “5 per cent. philanthropists”’; they have been 
told that a combination of business and philanthropy will not 
work: they have been urged to reduce the rate of interest to 
such a figure as to attract none but the philanthropic; they 
have been told they cannot earn 5 per cent. by one critic, and by 
another that the dividend will be as safe as Consols, therefore it 
is a very safe philanthropy: and lastly they are told that, as 5 
per cent. is the commercial consideration, the temperance aim is 
entirely subordinate. 

I do not share the fears as to the attractiveness of the 5 per 
cent. ; to doits work properly the Trust Companies must have the 
control of considerable funds and many people will gladly put 
their money into a business which they feel is doing a good 
social work, though they cannot afford to have no return. There 
is no reason why they should be driven away. 

Then critics fasten on the reference to the placing of part of 
the profits to a sinking fund as evidence that further profits will 
be obtained by a side wind. The object of this provision is the 
redemption of capital till the entire capital is redeemed: then, 
whatever legislation may take place, any houses can be suppressed 
without loss to the community. This is essentially a public 
object. The articles of association especially stipulate that after 
payment of the 5 per cent. dividends and re-payment of capital, 
the shareholder has no further claim whatever on the assets. 

Then it is‘ objected that, by attracting capital, the Trust 
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Companies are interesting a much larger number of people in the 
drink traffic, thus making reforms more difficult. This is 
illustrated by the recent large increase in numbers of  share- 
holders in brewery companies. Of course, if the Trust Companies 
are going to create new and large vested interests, which will 
ultimately have to be bought out, there is some foundation for 
this objection ; but, as I have endeavoured to show, this is not 
their intention. The greater the number of shareholders, the 
greater will be the number interested in temperance reform, and it 
will also extend the realisation of responsibility for the present 
state of things which now attaches to the whole community. It 
is to be feared that this is far from being recognised by the nation 
at large at the present time. 

And now we come to the consideration of the disposal of 
the surplus profits. In this respect there is considerable di- 
vergence between the Trust Companies’ proposal and the practice 
in Scandinavia. There profits are spent in relief of the rates 
and local burdens, thus making the inhabitants interested in 
the profits being large—a dangerous incentive. The Trust 
Companies especially stipulate that profits shall not go to relief of 
rates, but they specify a large number and class of objects to 
which they may be applied. Sir E. Fry is at a loss to know how 
any surplus profits from drink should be dealt with. He objects 
to schools being assisted, as he says it will create a friendly feeling 
towards the success of the public house, will relax the moral fibre 
and embarrass the minds of the people by associating hard 
drinking with parochial blessings. He thinks the National Debt 
will be the most harmless thing to apply it to, so long as that 
debt will stand it. The Bishop of Hereford also—with much 
reason—thinks that church schools receiving the profits will bring 
discredit on religious education. He and others advocate applying 
no profits locally, except to provide counter attractions to the 
public houses. Lord Carlisle is perfectly right when he says that 
public cupidity must not take the place of private cupidity. For 
my own part I agree with Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell in 
thinking that, as the evils of the public house are so largely due 
to the absence of any attractions elsewhere, the first charge on 
the surplus profits should be the providing of such counter- 
attractions, and, so far as possible, away from any place where 
liquor is sold. Such has been the policy of the public house at 
Standburn, N.B., which is being run on Trust Companies’ lines, 
the profits having been utilised for providing reading and recrea- 
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tion rooms and a hall with billiard tables and other amusements, 
where the work-people can enjoy themselves, but where no 
intoxicants are obtainable. 

One danger which Trust Companies are repeatedly warned 
against is that the trade will succeed in securing control by 
gradually buying up the shares. That contingency is provided 
against by the creation of deferred shares, the holders of which 
have half the voting power of the whole company: they are held 
by the trustees of the Company for the Council, whose raison 
d’étre it is to perpetuate the policy of the Trust Companies and 
safeguard its objects. 

Again it is suggested that the brewers with the two weapons 
of bounty and boycott will defeat the objects of the Companies. 
The bounty weapon has already been dealt with, but should they 
attempt to form a ring either to refuse to sell to the Companies, 
or only sell at excessive prices, as it is said they did in Norway—a 
boycott most unlikely to be attempted and still more unlikely to 
be effective—it would always be possible for the Trust Companies 
to start a brewery of their own. 

It is also said that unless the trust companies can secure the 
monopoly of trade in the towns it cannot succeed. Thus Messrs 
Rowntree and Sherwell put it very forcibly :—‘‘ We are strongly 
convinced that only a complete monopoly of the retail traffic 
within a given area can effectually demonstrate the possibilities 
of the system, and that a partial experiment which involves 
competition with a privately conducted traffic is likely to be 
disastrous.” Mr. Chamberlain also questions if it can be a 
success if there is no monopoly, but wishes to have experiments. 
Even the manager of the Kelty reformed house is quoted as 
saying that one house in the town is no use, but if all were 
controlled some good could be done. Sir W. H. Houldsworth says 
that Trust Companies are useful for pioneer experiments, but they 
must have a monopoly. Well, there can be no doubt but that in 
towns, except-possibly in the rarest cases, no monopoly can be 
secured by the Trust Companies, and, therefore, the full amount 
of good they are capable of cannot be obtained. Is that, however, 
a reason why no attempt should be made ? and is it better to allow 
the brewers to still further add to their vested interests by securing 
all future licenses ? 

Space will not allow for any detailed reference to the work 
already accomplished both by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association and by various individuals working on Trust Company _ 
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lines ; but a perusal of the latest report, by the Central Public- 
House Trust Association (to be obtained from the Association, 
116, Victoria Street, Westminster) will go far to show the success 
which has already been met with. Doubtless the impossibility of 
securing a monopoly makes the attainment of the full benefits of 
the system beyond the reach of the Trust Companies, nevertheless 
they can do a large amount of beneficent work and can pave the 


way for legislation in the future. 
EVERARD HESKETH 





























BUSINESS ASPECTS OF BRITISH TRUSTS 


Mr. 8. C. T. Dopp, the attorney to the Standard Oil Company, 
may be reasonably supposed to have a very fair notion of what 
constitutes a trust, and his definition of the term will be read 
with some interest. It ‘‘ embraces,’’ he says, ‘‘ every act, agree- 
ment, or combination of persons or capital believed to be done, 
made, or formed with the intent, effect, power, or tendency to 
monopolise business, restrain or interfere with competitive trade, 
or to fix, influence, or increase the price of commodities.’’! This 
definition covers a vast number of organisations, from the mighty 
Steel Trust itself down to the London Coffee-stall Keepers’ 
Protection Association with its rule that ‘‘a member must not 


’ 


sell coffee or tea for less than a penny per cup before four a.m.” ; 
but we may roughly divide them into two classes according as the 
combining firms keep or merge their identity. In the former 
class are included a great number of voluntary associations or 
federations of manufacturers or merchants, generally local, but 
sometimes federated into national associations, and all having as 
their object the periodical fixing of prices in their districts. The 
coal, iron, and grainmilling industries are covered with such 
associations, and among the retail trades, the grocery, baking, 
ironmongery, tobacconist, chemist, and coffee-shop trades are 
similarly organised. Most of them are purely voluntary, the 
only penalty for breach of the rules being expulsion, and 
occasionally concerted underselling. Others make more or less 
successful efforts to penalise cutting of prices. The Proprietary 
Trades’ Association in the chemist trade subjects the undercutter 
to a boycott by its manufacturer members; the Gas Strip Asso- 
ciation in the iron industry imposes a money penalty; the 
Birmingham Alliances fix prices on the basis of the average cost 


1 Quoted in A Study of the United States Steel Corporation in its Industrial and 
Legal Aspects, by Professor H. L. Wilgus, p. 74 (Chicago, 1901). 
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of production in the trade, and repress evasion of the list by aid 
of the allied trade-unionists, who strike the works of the offending 
member. A few associations in the chemist and grocery trade 
add a further element of organisation by undertaking co-operative 
buying on behalf of their members, a practice which is spreading 
rapidly among the Irish farmers. A greater step is made towards 
harmony of interests when the output is regulated and divided 
in fixed proportions among the members, as is commonly done by 
the German syndicates, and was proposed some years ago, 
unsuccessfully, by Mr. D. A. Thomas in his suggestions for the 
improvement of the South Wales coal trade. The power of these 
associations is of a very limited character, and their life is often 
very short. They are exposed to the competition of the non- 
associated firms, and in the retail trades to the easy intrusion of 
new competitors. The ease of evasion is another serious defect, 
and broke up the Bedstead Alliance through the heavy cost of 
maintaining the striking workmen of recalcitrant firms. Their 
control over the course of prices appears to be that while they 
enable members to take a quicker advantage of a rising market, 
or of any increase of cost, they can only offer a brief resistance 
when the tendency of the market is towards a fall. A Steel 
Boiler Plate Association was formed in 1900, lasted a short time 
and was dissolved. In August 1901 it was re-formed, and raised 
prices by ten shillings a ton to £7 10s., at which point it kept 
them until the market broke under the influence of lessening 
demand and forced German sales, and in the beginning of 1902 
prices were freely quoted in the open market five shillings below 
the nominal standard. This is the history of all the associations 
in the iron industry; the Tube Associations of English and 
Scotch manufacturers could not prevent excessive rate-cutting, 
and were dissolved in the autumn of 1901, since which time 
various attempts have been made to re-establish them, but un- 
successfully owing to the opposition of one or two large firms, 
which believe themselves to be strong enough to command the 
market. The most thorough method of eliminating competition 
is the amalgamation of the rival firms, process which we can 
observe in all its gradations from the every-day union of two 
businesses to the achievement of a consolidation like the Wall- 
paper Manufacturers’ Association, which includes ninety-eight per 
cent. of the trade. Although only organisations of some magni- 
tude succeed in attracting the public attention, it is important to 
emphasise the fact that great and small alike are part of the 
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same movement, and the large amalgamations are probably quite 
the smallest, though the most conspicuous part of the total 
amount of consolidation. Combination begins often with no 
desire to control prices, but first with the object of securing the 
supplies of raw material, secondly in order to absorb all the 
profits arising from an industry, and thirdly to widen the sphere 
of operations so as to steady the consumption of raw material 
and keep productive a large mass of capital which would be en- 
dangered if it rested on a narrow basis of manufacture. Thus 
we find the Patent Nut and Bolt Company absorbing Guest and 
Co. and the Dowlais Iron Works in order to ensure its supply of 
iron ore and coal, and afterwards amalgamating with Nettlefolds, 
Limited, partly in order to prevent a possible competition in the 
articles made in common by the two firms, but partly also to 
utilise its large supplies of ore in the production of a wider range 
of commodities. The extensive collieries and steel works of 
Messrs. Crawshay Brothers were acquired for similar reasons; 
and we have thus a large output of steel rails, nuts and bolts, 
screws, wire, etc., brought under one control. To take another 
example, Messrs. Vickers, the large steel manufacturers, acquired 
the Naval Construction and Armament Company and the Maxim- 
Nordenfelt Guns and Ammunition Company in order that they 
might appropriate to themselves the profits which they previously 
had to share with outside firms. In the beginning of this year 
they bought a large interest in Messrs. W. Beardmore and Co., 
in order to obtain the advantage of a new and improved armour 
plate brought out by the latter firm, and in the course of 1901 
the Electric and Ordnance Accessories Company and the Wolseley 
Tool and Motor-Car Company, adding to their output fuses and 
small war material, electric fittings and motor cars. Such under- 
takings, large as they are—Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds’ capital 
being £4,530,000, and Vickers, Sons and Maxim’s £6,450,000— 
are not regarded by the public as trusts of the same nature as 
the great American combinations. But the real point of difference 
is that they seek to establish themselves in an impregnable 
position, not by absorbing all competitors at once, but by obtain- 
ing unimpeded control over all the processes of manufacture, from 





the extraction of the raw material to the sale of the finished 
article, so that they may carve out a territory and place them- 
selves beyond the reach of competition. Present appearances 
would lead us to expect that the steel industry will soon be 
confined to a comparatively small group of large units— 
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Armstrong, Cammell, Jobn Brown and Co., Vickers, Guest, 
Keen, the Weardale Co., the South Durham Co. (which alone 
aggregate some £21,000,000 capital), and some others. Under 
such an organisation competition may be as completely elimin- 
ated as under a trust of the most regular description. 

We can take the development a stage further in the case of 
Messrs. J. and P. Coats, who first entered into a selling union 
with their chief competitors, Clarke and Co., Chadwick and Co., 
and Jonas Brook and Co. The next step, after buying up Kerr 
and Co., was to amalgamate with the aforesaid firms; a little 
later, to make large investments in the English Sewing Cotton 
Company and the American Thread Company, and in 1899 to buy 
up a Belgian firm. In virtue of these purchases and their 
immense capital, £10,000,000, they are masters of the thread 
trade, as the recent history of the English Sewing Cotton Co. 
has shown, not only of Britain, but of the whole world. The 
large consolidations embracing seventy per cent. and upwards of 
an industry, which in Britain exist mostly in the textile trades, 
have often grown out of voluntary associations for the regulation 





of prices—a less successful form of sales’ union than the Coats’ 
Central Agency. The Bleachers’ and Woolcombers’ Associations 
were preceded by organisations of this kind, and an 
on the Birmingham plan was active in the Yorkshire dyeing 


‘* alliance ’ 
industry before the appearance of the great consolidations there. 
Others again, like the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ 
Association, have been formed in emulation of Messrs. Coats to 
realise the economies and increased efficiency resulting from 
combination. Most of them are national in their scope, others, 
like the Bradford Coal Merchants, are local. 

We shall now proceed to examine the results of some of those 
3ritish combinations which exercise, or have tried to exercise, if 
not a trade monopoly, at least a market domination, for which 
purpose the principal facts can be most conveniently arranged in 
tabular form. In the case of J. and P. Coats it should be noted 
that the fall in the rate of dividend for 1901 was due to the 
capitalisation of reserve. 
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The foregoing does not include all the consolidations, a 
number of small ones being omitted, as well as some inter- 
national organisations like the Nobel-Dynamite Trust and Borax 
Consolidated. In those cases, where the figures for ‘‘ Goodwill, 
Patents, Trademarks, etc.,” are not given, they could not be 
determined from the prospectuses. In a few cases, mentioned 
later on, the columns for dividend on Ordinary stock do not 
disclose the full extent of the calamitous results of the trading, 
but it is quite plain enough that combination does not always 
spell success. The list would be incomplete if no reference were 
made to a number of combinations which have remained private 
concerns without admitting the public to partnership. The chief 
of these are 


Capital. Firms. 
£ 
1898 United Turkoy Red Oo. .....63isssoss.scacdee.sedeisncacnes 1,500,000 3 
MIO MUO AE PORE GIO: 5 55 5.550 005:008saaa% sha aveeyanes veo oee 2,000,000 6 
NSRPGUR TI REAEVON coc odsciscexaebscakbsacenainsaed eae sews ‘ 850,000 8 
1899 English Velvet and Cord Dyers’ Association ........ 1,000,000 22 
1900 English Fustian Cutting Manufacturing Co.......... 500,000 
E lastic Cords, Webs, &c , Manufacturers veceecsieces| 2,000,060 
Nottingham Lacedressers ......c.ccc0cs0. + ssscsess} 2,000;000 
Nottingham Lace Manufacturers.. 2,000,000 25 
1902 Metropolitan Amalgamated Railway ‘Carriage and 
MUTE nics Fhe ccc shospncrgadas eanabiaebe: seen pense 1,500,000 5 


Naturally details respecting those companies are not obtain- 
able, but there is every reason to believe that they are prosperous. 

Although, as has been said, no clear line of distinction can be 
drawn between different classes of combines, yet there is in the 
public mind a difference between amalgamations of many firms 
tending plainly towards monopoly, and those which seem directed 
only towards strengthening business efficiency. There is a clearer 
line between “‘ horizontal” union of firms in the same line of 
business, and “‘ vertical’’ union of all the processes of production. 
The following list is mainly composed of such “ efficiency ” or 
‘vertical” unions; for the division, though not very logical, 
affords an opportunity for useful comparisons with the former 
table. It also shows the boom in iron and shipping 
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The first noteworthy thing, especially about the first list, is 
the great extent to which the vendors retain their hold over their 
businesses. In the majority of cases combination has certainly, 
as has been claimed, resulted in a wider distribution of industrial 
wealth among the investing public, but there has been no corre- 
sponding distribution of control. The public, holding only de- 
bentures, or preference shares, come in only as creditors without 
any share in the business management. Even where the 
vendors take only a third of the ordinary shares they are secure 
against the divided interests of the majority. Experience tells 
us that things must go very badly indeed before the shareholders 
refuse their proxies to the directors. The result invariably is that 
the combined businesses remain in the same hands as before and 
are represented on the board of directors in proportion to their 
importance. The Calico Printers have 84 directors, the Bleachers 
49, the British Cotton and Wool Dyers 45, the Bradford Dyers 
41, the Cement Manufacturers 33, and so on, the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers being, for their size, quite unique with only 15. 
Of course there is what may be called an inner board of manag- 
ing directors of 3 to 8 members—the Cement Manufacturers 
having 13—but supreme control remains with the full board. 
We thus find the curious result that the managers of the separate 
businesses which in the past were run on divergent lines in 
competition with one another, whose interests have in future to 
be harmonised, and whose work will often have to be re-arranged 
—men therefore who will naturally tend to differ in their views— 
will be themselves members of the governing body. If they 
disagree as managers, they will be expected to agree as directors. 
The object of the arrangement is to preserve the individuality of 
the respective businesses, and to unite the experience and ability 
of the different firms. That there is another side to this view is 
apparent from the remarks of the Chairman of the Calico 
Printers’ Association at the second general meeting on April 30, 
1901: ‘“‘ The eighty directors were but imperfectly acquainted 
with each other, or, what was of greater importance, with each 
other’s views, and, although they were all of one mind as to what 
should be aimed at, they would readily understand that it was a 
matter of considerable difficulty to come to an agreement in 
respect of the best methods to secure the advantages which were 
referred to in the prospectus. They could not be secured with- 
out introducing many changes, and it must be apparent to them 
that all changes aiming at reduced expenditure could not but be 
unpopular with those who were affected thereby, and who were 
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to get less in order that the shareholders might get more than 
the old order of things admitted of. They had in consequence 
met with much opposition and obstruction.” The policy of large 
boards is distinctly opposed to American practice. The United 
States Steel Corporation with a capital of 1,382,000,000 dollars 
has only twenty-four directors, and its policy is to reduce the 
boards of the subordinate companies to as few members as 
possible, ““by having,’ as Mr. Schwab told the United States 
Industrial Commission, ‘ the president of each company and his 
chief assistants as directors,” a change which contemplates a 
much greater subordination to the central board. The chairman 
of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, at the second 
annual meeting of the company on November 27, 1901, said in 
defence of large boards, ‘‘ that a numerous directorate is insepar- 
able from the inception of a large company such as ours, if the 
vendors are to retain their interest instead of being paid out in 
cash.” On this it is only necessary to observe that no provision 
is made in any of these companies for any proportionate repre- 
sentation of the outside shareholders, an omission which seems 
to show a flaw in the argument. 

The policy of retaining the same management of the united 
concerns will be advantageous or not according to the ability 
shown by the managers before the consolidation. The Fine 
Cotton Spinners and the Bradford Dyers could point to a steady 
and non-fluctuating business, and these two combinations have 
been completely successful. The English Sewing Cotton 
Company could show no profits in its prospectus, and the Vice- 
Chairman had to admit, at the annual meeting, August 29, 1901, 
“that it was an awful mistake to put into control of the various 
businesses purchased by the company the men from whom the 
businesses were purchased, because these men had got into one 
groove and could not get out of it. The English businesses had 
in some instances lost an awful lot of money.” Nine months 
later the same gentleman admitted that ‘‘ the administration of 
the company had been inefficient and extravagant,” and that the 
principal profits had arisen out of the flotation of the American 
Thread Company, and not out of trading. Little wonder that 
the shareholders, mindful that the usual interim preference 
dividend had been “ passed,’’ elected a committee to nominate a 
new board! The Calico Printers in their prospectus bewailed the 
fact that ‘ the results of the trading generally for the past few 
years have been of an unsatisfactory nature, attributable chiefly 
to internal competition and cutting of prices,’ and expected . 
BB2 
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prosperity to follow on the cessation of such wasteful trading. 
The Chairman at the annual meeting already referred to continued 
his apology by confessing that, ‘‘ it took many months before they 
fully realised the magnitude of the task of organising so large a 
company on suitable lines, or efficiently controlling the numerous 
businesses for which they had become responsible, and of initiat- 
ing the reforms or improvements from which increased profits 
were to be derived. In plain English, they were not equal to the 
task. The situation created by the amalgamation of concerns 
which had in the past keenly competed against each other, and 
which had been worked upon widely different lines, was so novel, 
that, in attempting to deal with matters which undoubtedly 
required to be adjusted, serious mistakes were made which 
affected their business injuriously, alienated the sympathy of 
many of their customers at a most critical time, and gave their 
competitors the opportunity of securing a great amount of 
business at their expense.’”’ These quotations fully explain how 
the company has paid neither preference nor ordinary dividend, 
and why its balance forward of £144,367 at the end of 1900 was 
reduced to £38,525 a year later. When the net trading profits 
for a year on a capital of £8,200,000 are reduced to £22,000, it is 
plain not only that there were too many cooks, but that the cooks 
were bad ones. It is true that 1900-1901 were years of abnor- 
mally bad trade, especially in the India and China markets, but 
nevertheless Messrs. F. Steiner and Co., the chief rivals of the 
Calico Printers, on a capital of £1,375,000 paid 8 per cent. in 
1898-99 and 1899-1900, and 3 per cent. in 1900-01. At the 
suggestion of the directors a committee has been appointed ‘‘ to 
investigate the difficulties and to draw up a scheme for the 
management of the affairs of the Association on lines which were 
likely to be successful.” A glance down the list of dividends will 
give good reason for supposing that the Calico Printers and 
English Sewing Cotton Company do not stand alone in the dis- 
play of bad management. There is no magic in combination by 
itself ; American methods to be effective must be followed system- 
atically, and the chief of these is the ruthless weeding out of 
incompetent managers. The methods of company organisation 
must be subordinated to this aim. In America a promoter 
standing outside the vendors is ready to buy them all out in cash, 
if need be, and so is able to re-admit only the most able as 
managers, while if any of the less able must be taken in they are 
soon quietly moved to ornamental positions. This plan may be 
more costly, but it adds to efficiency. If the English system 
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avoids the grosser forms of over-capitalisation prevalent in the 
United States, as we have seen, it may have effects quite as 
calamitous. In any case such a grotesque caricature as that of 
the Calico Printers—a board of directors ‘selected by a 
mechanical process based upon the number of machines which 
their respective branches possessed;” a board of managing 
directors with certain specific powers, but always liable to be 
overruled by the general board; and the body of 128 vendors, 
‘each of whom had an agreement giving him the management 
of his own branches for five years, and was, under his agreement, 
largely independent of and free from control by the managing 
directors” —should be abolished. There should be one sole 
depository of control, and the managers should be partly reniu- 
nerated by commission on the branch profits, as is done in many 
cases at present. 

The excessive influence of the vendors also appears in the 
form of over-capitalisation. It seems to be accepted as a maxim 
that a consolidation must fail unless at least 70 per cent. of the 
trade is brought in, and that frequently leads to an excessive price 
being paid for some of the businesses, apparently often without 
sufficient inquiry. The method of valuation was thus explained 
by the Chairman of the English Sewing Cotton Co. (April 23, 
1902): ‘‘ Each firm handed over to Mr. Crewdson” (Jones, 
Crewdson, and Youatt, auditors), ‘‘ for his information only at 
that time, all their books and balance sheets. In every case the 
plants themselves were valued by an eminent firm of valuers. 
The stocks-in-trade were certified by the respective mill managers. 
The book debts were guaranteed by a large vendor to realise the 
amount that was paid for them, and the amount for good-will 
was settled by Mr. Crewdson as to some part of it, and with the 
aid of the committee as to some part of it.” That perfect 
reliance cannot be placed on the permanence of valuations even 
when made by eminent valuers is shown in the case of the 
Weardale Steel, Coal and Coke Co. In 1899 prospective investors 
were assured that ‘‘ the collieries, works and mines are in first- 
class order, equipped with modern and efficient appliances, and in 
full and profitable operation.” Two years later Sir C. Furness 
announced that ‘‘at Tudhoe they had been unable to produce 
steel during the past year at a price which left them any profit ;” 
and it was intimated in the spring of 1902 that the works would 
be moved to the coast and rebuilt. Similar experiences, we may 
expect, have been met with in the large combinations when plants 
of different degrees of efficiency were taken over. With regard to 
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goodwill practice varies. Guest, Keen, and Nettlefolds, in both 
their amalgamations, put no value on their good-will, though 
undoubtedly it was large. The nearer the business stands to the 
ultimate consumer the lower proportionately will be the value of 
fixed plant, and the greater the importance of the goodwill or 
reputation of the merchant. Thus W. Cory and Sons, whose coal 
business was mainly wholesale, put their goodwill at six years’ 
profits, while Rickett, Cockerell and Co., with a retail trade asked 
nine and a half years’ purchase, and the Imperial Tobacco 
Company eight years’. On the whole three years’ profits appears 
to be considered a conservative estimate for good will in the case 
of a manufacturing business, and when the Bleachers asked eight 
years’ the public promptly refused to come in. It is also to be 
noted that in most cases the profits for a series of years are 
not given but only the average profit and that the profits and 
goodwill are not stated separately for each business taken over, 
making it impossible for investors as a rule to form a good 
opinion as to the value of goodwill, even when it is stated apart 
from the other elements in the purchase-price, which is not always 
the case. That many of the textile combinations are heavily 
overcapitalised is unquestionable. The English Sewing Cotton 
Co. took £447,131 for the goodwill of businesses which, as the 
Chairman afterwards said, ‘“‘ were confessedly in serious diffi- 
culties.” The Chairman of the British Cotton and Wool Dyers 
said (June 19, 1901), that “if the directors had known the 
character and standing of some of the concerns before they had 
been included in the prospectus, they would have been left out in 
the cold.”’ And at the meeting in the following year the share- 
holders emphasised this view by the very unusual course of refus- 
ing to re-elect the auditors, on the express ground that having 
been connected with the flotation of the company they were 
partly responsible for the over-capitalisation. The Yorkshire 
Woolcombers were floated at the top of a period of unexampled 
prosperity, and many people estimate that the £700,000 of 
deferred shares was only a bonus not represented by assets, a view 
supported by a case mentioned in the Economist (September 29, 
1900), where a firm bought for £43,700 failed with assets of 
£5,545, the business appearing to have been carried on at a loss 
for some time. The Bleachers have already been mentioned, 
and as the Calico Printers’ profits shown in the prospectus 
only gave a return of 45 per cent. on the share capital, it is a 
fair inference that they too were severely overcapitalised. 

Concentration of works by closing small plants is one of the 
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economies usually held out in prospectuses. The Calico Printers 
have closed fifteen works, the British Cotton and Wool Dyers 
twelve, the English Velvet and Cord Dyers six, the Aberdeen 
Comb Works two (out of three), the English Sewing Cotton Co. 
one, the Bradford Dyers, one, the Wall Paper Manufacturers 
many of the smaller plants, and the Yorkshire Woolcombers and 
the Portland Cement Manufacturers several. The bearing of these 
figures on capitalisation is obvious, but that there is another side 
to the matter may be seen from the remarks of Mr. Dixon, 
managing directer of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ Association, at 
the annual meeting of the British Cotton and Wool Dyers 
(June 19, 1901): ‘‘ Some seemed to object that certain small 
firms had been bought, but in forming a big association like that 
they were bound to a large extent to take the bad with the good. 
It was all very well to say the firm was a bad one, but if not 
included it would be outside, quoting against them and stopping 
them making the profit they otherwise would do.’’ Yet despite 
this expert opinion, it may be maintained that the safer plan 
would be that pursued by Messrs. Coats, to aggregate sound 
businesses and let the small and weak ones fight for the crumbs 
of the market. More satisfactory results can be chronicled in the 
specialisation of plants which has gone along with this concen- 
tration. Nearly all the amalgamations report good progress in 
this respect, but it is necessarily a matter involving years of careful 
work. Concentration of office work, provision of a central 
warehouse for goods, centralisation of insurance and banking, 
establishment of a uniform system of accounts enabling easy 
comparison to be made of the working of branches, institution of a 
uniform system of costing and of a central sales agency—these 
are some of the most important improvements in organisation 
which have been carried out not only by successful bodies like the 
3radford Dyers, but also by most of the less successful ones. 
The Cement Manufacturers estimate that, apart from cheaper 
fuel, they will be able to save up to £200,000 a year by changes in 
buying and manufacturing. The British Cotton and Wool 
Dyers have lately borrowed an American device, and instituted a 
“system of weekly meetings of the branch managers in the 
various sections of the Association’s trade, whereby each separate 
section met and conferred together and exchanged ideas as to the 
working of the respective sections. This was leading to better 
results,” said the chairman. Indeed the English Sewing Cotton 
Company is conspicuous in its neglect of many of these obvious 
means of economy; the successful leader of the reform party on - 
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the board, Mr. Diamond, stating that a saving of 15 to 25 per 
cent, could be made on manufacturing besides an ‘‘ enormous 
amount ” in buying. 

In industries like dyeing, calico-printing, and woolcombing, 
which are conducted on a commission basis, the purchase of raw 
materials is a secondary matter compared with those like spinning, 
oil-making, or cement-making, but in all alike the advantage of 
having one central buying agency is admitted. Beyond this 
special measures are taken to secure control over the supply of 
raw material and necessaries like coal, leading sometimes to 
interesting relations between different ‘“ trusts.”’ Messrs. Coats 
own a coal mine, and the Fine Cotton Spinners in 1900 acquired 
the Bradford colliery, which enabled them to report that they 
‘‘had mitigated to a very considerable extent the effect of the 
high price of coal upon their cost.” The Bradford Dyers have 
taken up fifty thousand shares in the Bradford Coal Merchants’ 
Association, with the right to appoint two directors, and obtain 
all their coal from them. Messrs. Coats have made a large 
investment in the Fine Cotton Spinners’ Company in order to 
control their supply of thread. Within recent years a new 
business has sprung up in the treatment or ‘‘ mercerisation”” of 
cotton yarns with caustic soda to give them the appearance of 
silk, and early last year an important working arrangement was 
made whereby the British Cotton and Wool Dyers, who have 
made a specialty of the process, are to do all the mercerisation 
work on the yarns turned out by the Fine Cotton Spinners for 
mercerised fabrics. In all these ways we see the ‘‘ trusts” being 
linked up closer together and large masses of capital brought 
under harmonious control. 

Combination has had equally good results in the selling 
department. The Bradford Coal Merchants have been able to 
abolish commissions formerly paid to employees of their 
customers; the Wall Paper Manufacturers have dispensed with 
one third of their travellers. We again find evidences of a wider 
unification : the mutual holdings of each other’s stock by the 
Bradford Dyers and the British Cotton and Wool Dyers prevent 
competition where their departments overlap; and a similar 
purpose is served by Messrs. Coats’ investment of £200,000 in the 
English Sewing Cotton Company and the American Thread 
Company. The foreign trade of Messrs. Coats and the English 
Sewing Cotton Company is conducted by the same Central 
Agency, it having been found that the rivalries of agents led to 
secret undercutting. An almost more important development is 
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the attempt to establish permanent relations with the merchants 
who form the customers of the combinations. ‘‘ Desiring the 
co-operation of all interested in agriculture,” the British Oil and 
Cake Mills offered their customers ‘favourable consideration in 
the allotment of shares.”” The Wall Paper Manufacturers made 
an arrangement with the dealers binding them not to buy from 
foreign manufacturers for ten years. The Portland Cement 
Manufacturers made an agreement with the chief London 
merchants providing that they should take their whole require- 
ments of cement from the Association for seven years, but after 
some months the course of trade forced its abandonment. The 
directors are, however, watching for an opportunity for its re- 
storation ; for, to quote the Chairman at the first statutory meeting 
of the company: ‘‘ We know the advantages of working hand in 
glove with the distributors ; but in return for the hand we hold out 
to the distributors, we ask for a ‘ tied trade.’ That is the policy 
of this important undertaking.” The proceedings of the Bradford 
Dyers have attracted more attention than any of the foregoing. 
In the autumn of 1901 they offered their customers preference in 
fulfilment of orders, lowest terms for work, 2} per cent. rebate on 
annual net cash payment above a stipulated sum, 2} per cent. 
additional rebate “‘ on any one line of goods done with one branch 
reaching £5000 net in the course of a year,” and certain specified 
rebates on particular lines of goods. In return for these 
advantages, amounting in some cases to 20 per cent., the customers 
were asked to undertake to send all their dyeing to the Association 
for a year, with the exception of goods which they were “‘ having 
at present more satisfactorily treated in your opinion.” With 
regard to exceptions, the merchant was asked to state the outside 
dyer he preferred and the reasons for asking exemption. The 
agreement was pretty generally signed; but it was maintained 
that the particulars required of merchants seeking exemptions 
were an improper inquisition into the affairs of rival dyers for the 
purpose of enabling the Association to undercut prices, which 
would be raised later when competition was destroyed and the 
merchants left helpless. After much agitation the merchants 
secured satisfactory assurances from the Association, and agreed 
to “subscribe to an assurance recognising the right of the 
Association to a first preference in respect of dyeing work.” In 
March 1902 a standing joint committee was formed consisting of 
representativesof the Association and of each of theleading sections 
of their customers, the latter to be appointed by the Council of 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce. The committee had power 
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to appoint an independent chairman, and it was further agreed 
that ‘“‘any difference or matter of dispute arising between the 
Association and their customers,” including questions relating to 
preferential treatment or special terms, “shall, if not capable of 
settlement between the parties, be referred to this committee for 
their arbitration, and their decision shall be final.” The 
institution of this committee is an event not less far reaching in 
industrial organisation than the trust itself, and it is capable of 
wide application. For example, it suggests itself as a method of 
settling the never-ending quarrel about freights between the 
traders and the shipping conferences. Lastly, the attempt of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company to secure control of the retail market 
by the purchase of Salmon and Gluckstein’s, and to induce 
tobacconists to boycott American goods in return for a bonus on 
purchases, is well within memory. It failed, the traders preferring 
to remain independent, and demanding in their turn the establish- 
ment.of fixed retail prices ensuring the wholesaler a profit of 5 
per cent. and the retailer a proft of 20 per cent. These terms 
have been conceded by the American Trust, but not, so far, by 
the Imperial Company. Meanwhile the wholesalers are trying to 
strengthen their position by converting their trade association 
into a joint-stock company. 

All the large combinations announced at the time of their 
formation their intention of raising prices in those lines and 
districts where competition had reduced them below the profit- 
able level, but also protested that they had no intention of seeking 
a monopoly price. On the whole that promise seems to have 
been kept. The lesson taught by the collapse of the Salt Union 
and the United Alkali Co. has been thoroughly learned, and the 
chief increases in price appear to have been due to the rise in 
the cost of raw materials during the last three years. The Wall 
Paper Manufacturers raised prices heavily in 1900, but there had 
been an advance in the price of paper amounting to fifty per 
cent. in some grades. The increased price of coke alone forced 
the Cement Manufacturers to raise their prices. The Bradford 
merchants made no complaints of the prices charged by the 
Dyers’ Association and recognised their “ great efforts to keep 
abreast of the requirements of the trade.” The English Velvet 
and Cord Dyers who have a practical monopoly raised prices 
thirty per cent., but here as in other cases there is not the 
material for forming an opinion how far the increase is arbitrary 
or justifiable. There is also little information as to the relations 
between the combinations and their workmen but there is no 
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reason to suppose that they differ essentially from those subsisting 
between other employers and their employees. The Bradford 
Dyers have a joint arbitration board with their workpeople, and 
the Portland Cement Manufacturers maintain good relations with 
their employees, though the year 1901 was not without its 
dilliculties owing to the necessary closing of some works. The 
concentration policy is naturally the source of friction, but it may 
be mitigated by the transfer of men to other works or by giving 
long notice as the Cement Manufacturers did. 

Lastly we must consider whether the combinations have main- 
tained any hold over their industries, and whether they have been 
able to control trade movements. Recent events in the history of 
the English Sewing Cotton Company have established Messrs. 
Coats firmly as the masters of the sewing thread industry in 
Europe, while the American trade is divided equally between the 
two companies and the American Thread Co. There is to some 
extent a division of territory, but the Coats Co. by its alliance 
with the reform party literally dominates the English Sewing 
Cotton Co. The smaller makers who remain are a thorn in the 
side of the English Co. but in France it claims to have 
beaten its rivals by underselling, The Fine Cotton Spinners now 
include 47 businesses, and by securing control of the most 
important competing interest in France, La Société Anonyme des 
Filatures, Delebart-Mallet Fils, they have completed their 
monopoly of fine or Sea Island yarns. The English Velvet and 
Cord Dyers have grown from eleven to twenty-two firms. The 
Bradford Dyers now number 31 businesses, but a number of new 
firms have sprung up formed by men who were formerly in the 
employment of the Association. The British Cotton and Wool 
Dyers have acquired five more concerns, raising their numbers to 
51, but they also have had to face fresh competition. On the 
other hand three firms with a production of 190,000 tons or 1:4 of 
the whole receded from their agreements and refused to join the 
Cement Manufacturers, reducing the number in the association 
to 27. The Woolcombers have acquired three businesses, 
making the firms included 41. Two more firms have joined 
the Imperial Tobacco Company. The Yorkshire Scarlet Dyers 
have bought several new businesses, and the British Oil and 
Cake Mills at least one. There is no evidence that the textile 
combinations have exercised any control over general trade move- 
ments, except in so far as they have spread losses over a large 
number of shareholders and so kept alive a certain amount of 
capital which otherwise would have been extinguished in bank- * 
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ruptcy, but it is more than questionable whether this has not been 
a detriment to the stronger units. As the raw materials, cotton 
and wool, are outside the control of the consolidations it is indeed 
obvious that the latter must be at the mercy of trade fluctuations, 
and in the trade history of the last few years there is much to 
explain a want of success at first startling compared with 
American precedents. The price of raw cotton averaged for 
1898 312 pence per pound, but in the autumn of 1899 it began to 
rise, averaging in 1900 514d and falling slightly in the following 
year to 54d. Calico consumers universally refused to buy at the 
higher prices, and not only did spinners accumulate stocks and 
make no profits, but calico-printing, cotton-dyeing, and bleaching 
also fell off. The war in South Africa, the disturbances in China, 
and the Indian famine also seriously affected foreign markets. 
The export of printed calicos fell off by 101,000,000 yards in 1900 
compared with 1899 and by a further 47,000,000 yards in 1901. 
Towards the end of 1901 trade rose somewhat with the decline 
in prices. These decreases affect manufacturers doubly by in- 
creasing the proportion of standing expenses. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is creditable to the well managed Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ Association that their last dividend has only fallen off 
one per cent., and the losses of the Calico Printers (who have 
been affected in their spinning as well as in their printing depart- 
ment) and the Bleachers are largely explained. The cotton 
trade improved in the last quarter of 1901 and the early part 
of 1902, a chunge which enabled the Bleachers to pay their first 
ordinary dividend of three per cent. 

The wool trade has for over two years been in a state of 
complete disorganisation owing to the immense supplies of cross- 
bred wool shorn from sheep raised chiefly for their mutton which 
have been thrown on the market. The following figures! giving 
the cost per pound of certain qualities of clean wool speak for 
themselves. 


Merino. Australian crossbred. 
Pt. Phillip. Fine. Medium. Coarse. 
1901 21d. 16d. 8d. Ghd. 
1900 193 15 11 gi 
1899 331 25 16 12; 
1s98 21 16 Li 9 


The apparently permanent fall in medium and coarse cross- 
bred wool is all the more important since the imports of cross- 


' Hconomist, February 22, 1901. 
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bred wool rose from 31°7 per cent. of the total in 1895 to 48°1 per 
cent. in 1901. 'The recovery in fine or merino wool which began 
last autumn and still continues brought about a rise in the price 
of woollen fabrics, but the demand did not respond and cotton 
and mungo were largely used as substitutes for wool. Matters 
have improved, indeed, considerably since the collapse of 1900 
when it seemed as if the demand for wool had ceased, but the 
trade has still to adapt itself to the new conditions resulting from 
the great influx of cross-bred wool. The need for new markets 
is emphasised by the shutting of the American markets by the 
tariff, by the efficient commencement of woollen manufacture by 
Japan, and by the industrial collapse in Germany last year. The 
export of woollen manufactures and yarns from the United 
Kingdom was in 1901 £19,500,000, the lowest since 1862 and 
£2,300,000 below 1900. These facts sufficiently explain the 
decline in the profits of the Bradford Dyers: fortunately they are 
alive to the importance of efficiency and have spent £675,000 in 
capital outlay, maintenance, and renewal of plant. They are also 
devoting attention to the production of specialities, and have 
appointed a residential representative to further their own and 
their customers’ interests in China and Japan. The British 
Cotton and Wool Dyers have improved their position since the 
turn of the wool trade in last autumn, for while their gross profits 
for 1901-2 and 1900-1 were almost the same, the carry-forward 
has risen from £12,529 to £22,219 and the depression in cotton 
dyeing is now lifting. The position of the Woolcombers, how- 
ever, appears very serious. Established in the boom of 1899 
their prospectus profits were put at £112,000 but the first year’s 
working to 30th June 1900 produced only £102,000, the second 
year resulted in a debit balance of nearly £17,000, which was 
increased to £18,100 for 1901-2, the revival in fine wool being 
balanced by the depression in the coarse kinds. When we bear in 
mind that their chief rivals I. Holden‘and Sons (capital £652,500) 
who also paid no dividend for 1900 recovered sufficiently to pay 
23 per cent. for 1901 and 7 per cent. for 1902, we see that more 
is wrong with the great Association than the state of trade, and 
that their ‘‘ reasonable hope ” of securing an increase of business 
‘‘if only a settled basis of prices can be established between the 
different sections of the local worsted trade” affords but a slender 
basis for confidence in their future. 

Owing to the failure of the Russian crop and the arrival of 
unexpectedly heavy supplies from the River Plate, the linseed 
market was throughout 1901 in a very excited and speculative 
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condition, prices swinging backwards and forwards at short 
intervals between 46s. and 57s. 6d. per quarter. The losses of 
the British Oil and Cake Mills and of Barry, Ostlere, and Shep- 
herd, linoleum manufacturers, in that period are consequently 
quite intelligible. Improved processes and greater consolida- 
tion have since strengthened the position of the former. The 
failure of the Portland Cement Manufacturers to pay an ordinary 
dividend in their first year was partly due to the excessive 
price of coke and may be paralleled by the collapse in the 
German cement industry last year. The collapse in Germany 
and Belgium intensified the competition of these countries in 
our markets at a time when the cost of production demanded 
a rise in prices. The associated makers ‘‘met the matter half 
way’ as their chairman said. They did not enter upon a 
war of rates, but, limiting their output and putting up with 
a very moderate profit, resolved to let the foreigner come in and 
sell his product at a loss, hoping to be able to drive him out 
when times improved. This policy conveys one important moral 
with which we may conclude. Had there been a protective tariff 
to exclude foreign competition there is no doubt but that prices 
would have been raised heavily. It is a plain necessity that if 
trusts are going to dominate industry free trade is an indispens- 
able safeguard of the consumer. 

H. W. Macrostry 
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American Industrial Conditions and Competition. Reports of 
British Iron Trade Commission. London: British Iron 
Trade Association. 1902.) 


THE conditions of American competition have naturally formed the 
subject of much consideration among British ironmasters, and in view 
of the developments of the last few years it wa found necessary to 
have “an authoritative record of the true industrial situation of the 
moment, and of the character and extent of the influence which that 
situation exercised, and was likely in the future to exercise, on one of 
the greatest of British industries.” For this purpose the British Iron 
Trade Association appointed a Commission which visited the United 
States in the late autumn of 1901, and the results of their inquiries 
are embodied in the volume now before us. The greater part of the 
book is occupied by a report on ‘“ General Economic and Industrial 
Conditions,” by Mr. J. Stephen Jeans, the secretary of the Association. 
Mr. Axel Sahlin, of Millom, writes on ‘“ Production of Coke and 
Anthracite Pig-iron in the United States”’; Mr. Enoch James, general 
manager of the Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, Wednesbury, 
reports on ‘‘The Steel Works, Plant, and Equipment of the United 
States”’; and Mr. Ebenerer Parkes, M.P., on the “ Bar and Sheet 
Industries,” and on “ Primary and Technical Education in the United 
States.” The Commissioners visited all the principal works in the 
States, and, while one cannot help suspecting that their hosts did not 
disclose the latest results as to costs and processes, we are nevertheless 
indebted to American business frankness for a body of information 
which it would be impossible to obtain elsewhere. The volume is also 
well illustrated with representations of works and machinery and fully 
equipped with diagrams and statistics. The technical merits of the 
reports can only be fully appreciated by the men who are engaged in 
the actual work of iron and steel manufacture, but they contain as well 
an abundance of material for the student of business development and 
for the politician interested in the industrial position of his country. 
The iron trade has of late shown such a lively apprehension of the 
demands of the present situation that it needs but little exhortation, 
but we would urge upon all others the careful study of the business 
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methods here described. It will also be found a useful complement to 
the statements of the American manufacturers before the United States 
Industrial Commission. 


The modern history of the American iron industry dates only from 
about 1887, and the opportunity for its development was, of course, given 
by protective duties shutting out European competition. This restriction 
produced as usual a great outburst of domestic competition. Between 
1888 and 1893 more new plants were brought into operation than at 
any previous period, and so during :those years processes were being 
gradually improved, the conjoint result was an immense excess of 
production. Tariff-tinkering, the silver question, agricultural depres- 
sion, and the Baring crisis all contributed their quota of disturbance 
and in this period of tension American supremacy in the iron industries 
was created. The most astute and capable commercial and financial 
brains in the country had been investigating the secrets of cheap pro- 
duction ; and when the revival of trade began in 1899 the industry was 
ready to take on its new organisation into trusts. In that period also 
the free trade question assumed a different complexion, for the fall in 
prices robbed the free traders of their most potent argument. Steel 
rails, for example, were quoted in America in 1898 below European 
prices, and of the trade generally Mr. Jeans says :—‘‘ Prices are no 
longer systematically higher in the United States than in Europe, and, 
in any case, Europe could not adequately supply the wants of the 
United States in addition to its own, even if free trade left American 
markets at the feet of European manufacturers.” The chief danger of 
the tariff to Europe was that it enabled American iron and steel masters 
to dump their surplus product on European markets at quite unremu- 
nerative prices while keeping up home rates, but this has disappeared 
with the enormous growth of American demand, the consumption of 
pig iron in the States being now 400 lbs. per head of population 
annually, or five times the world’s average. American exports of iron 
and steel have ceased for the time at least, and there is little immediate 
prospect of the domestic demand being overtaken. The reciprocity 
movement Mr. Jeans regards as unimportant. 

The excess of demand over supply has caused men to look upon the 
United States Steel Corporation with no small degree of dislike and 
alarm since this is just the ideal situation for the operations of a trust. 
Mr. Jeans, however, agrees with Prof. Jenks in thinking that the rise 
in prices during the last three years was not unjustifiable, while the 
operations of the great Corporation have so far been conservative. 
‘Prices, it is believed,” says Mr. Jeans, “have not on the whole, been 
raised above the level that they would have reached in the current 
circumstances of trade had the Steel Corporation not been in existence. 
The prices of raw material have been kept moderately low, 
considering the urgency and vast extent of the demand. On the 
other hand, it is not generally anticipated that the Corporation will 
suffer the prices of coal, coke, iron ore, and other materials, so far as 
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they can prevent it, to fall to the unremunerative and unprecedented 
level of a few years ago, and if this position is strictly adhered to by 
the corporation, it must react on the attitude taken up by independent 
operators. Whether this forecast and prospect will equally apply to 
foreign business remains to be seen.” The Steel Corporation is not a 
monopoly, for it controls only a little more than 40 per cent. of the pig 
iron capacity of the country and a little over half of the steel. But 
the market dominance which it exercises in the maintenance of price 
fosters the growth of competition and actually protects its competitors 
—the same result, it may be noted, which occurred previously in the 
case of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company. Mr. Jeans repeatedly 
refers to “the extraordinary activity in the building of new plants of 
every kind, and the numerous pending projects looking to others, that 
have been apparent on every hand.” The capacity for producing pig- 
iron is 50 per cent. in excess of the output of 1901, rolled products 140 
per cent., and steel ingots 58 per cent., but while Mr. Jeans views this 
condition with some trepidation, he has, on the whole, confidence that 
“the rapidity with which new uses have multiplied in the past justifies 
the anticipation of an increase of similar uses for the future.” 

The American business leader of to-day largely reproduces the 
‘*economic man” of our text-books. The chief is at work at eight in 
the morning, and is the last to leave. ‘‘ He lives only to work,” and 
there is no ‘stimulus to cultivate the artistic, the literary, and the 
beautiful.” There is ‘‘ keener rivalry,” ‘‘more aggressive ambition to 
succeed ’’—“‘ it is every man for himself, and the result is often bad for 
the individual. The most faithful services are not accepted as a set-off 
against one mistake.” The business rests on young men. Mr. Sahlin 
quotes a leader as saying: ‘We want young men who have not had 
time to wear themselves into a groove; young college men preferably 
who are not too genteel to work their way up from the bottom; or we 
like young fellows who, without educational opportunities, have shown 
the spirit and the ability to acquire an education while working in shop 
or office. When a college graduate who shows that he has the right 
stuffin him, reaches the age of twenty-five tothirty years, he is ready 
for a position of trust. When men get older they may have acquired 
a wider experience, and, therefore, become more valuable as specialists, 
but for managers and executives we select young men with brains and 
education.” These “college graduates,” however, do not correspond 
to our “university men”; leaving the American High School at the 
age of 17 they spend a year or two in practical work, another half year 
in a preparatory course, and then four years at the university on a 
‘curriculum specially adapted for developing practical usefulness in 
after life.” Mr. Jeans does not think that American workmen work 
so hard as the employees at British furnaces, and he holds that “ it is 
very questionable whether the lowest possible costs in America are 
much, if any, below, the actual costs of some of the best in England.” 
All the commissioners agree as to the necessity that the employer should 
No, 47.——voL, xu. cc 
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have unrestricted control over output, and that, because that condition 
holds in America, while wages are higher the output per head is 
greater than in England. This seems to be due to the greater steadi- 
ness of the American workman, his better education, the abundance of 
work to be had in the States, and above all, to the higher organising 
capacity of American managers. Mr. Jeans is evidently sanguine 
about what could be done with the average British workman if he 
were differently handled, if he had opportunities open to him as they are 
to his American fellow, and if his employers were less ‘‘ stand-offish.” 
H. Macrosty 


The Theory of Prosperity. By Stmon N. Patten, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. (London: Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Pp. 237. 
1902.) 


Ir one were to seek for a brief characterisation of Professor Patten’s 
latest work, one would be inclined, though with diffidence, to speak of 
it as suggestive and daring rather than profound. Much of it consists 
-of a restatement of views which the Professor has already published 
elsewhere. Here, as in his earlier works, is to be noticed that fondness 
for wide and even fantastic generalisation which—witness the popu- 
larity of Mr. Benjamin Kidd—appeals so strongly to the philosophers 
of the drawing-room. But Professor Patten lacks the persuasive 
literary style of the author of Social Evolution. His book is not an 
easy or attractive one to read, and it gains nothing in this respect from 
the peculiar diagrams in which it abounds. Some of these, as for 
example that on p. 182, seem to serve no useful purpose whatever, 
while many of those in the earlier part of the book are calculated, as 
will be argued later, seriously to mislead the unwary reader. Never- 
theless, as has been said, the book is suggestive, and it certainly does 
good service by the stress which it lays, especially in the first chapter 
of Part II, upon the biological character of economic science. 

Indeed a great deal of this second part, though marred by an 
irritating terminology (as for example in the antithetical use of the 
terms ‘‘impulse” and “ desire,’ and the adoption of Mr. Kidd’s absurd 
identification of the ‘‘rational” and of the ‘self-seeking”’ ), is 
exceedingly ingenious and interesting. In it the author lays great 
stress upon the constant interaction between the character of man and 
the nature of his environment. The environment does much to mould 
the men of one generation, but, if we take a wide enough view, we see 
that it is itself to a large extent the product of generations that have 
gone before. We are fixed in the ‘‘ dance of circumstance,” it is true, 
but of “‘ plastic circumstance.’ In the condition in which we are at 
any time we need certain things and we set ourselves to procure them. 
With practice this work becomes easier ; we adapt ourselves to it, and, 
very likely, mechanical contrivances suggest themselves to us which 
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greatly diminish the amount of labour required for a given output of 
commodity. This leads, according to Professor Patten, to two results. 


” 


In the ‘first place the ‘“‘ energy’ which we expend in procuring the 
goods in question yields a greater quantity of them, and therefore of 
“utility”, and therefore of future energy. At the same time a 
diminished expenditure of this energy is necessary to keep us supplied 
with the required quantity of the particular commodity, and consequently 
there is a surplus available for other purposes. This surplus goes out in 
the adumbration and pursuit of ‘‘ideals” of various kinds. The char- 
acter of these is at first quite erratic, but they are gradually moulded 
in a certain direction by the elimination of those groups in which they 
do not appear in a form tending to race preservation. The form of the 
ideal which is to be found among dominant races is therefore not 
egoistic, but altruistic, for, under an industrial no less than under a 
military régime, the groups whose citizens, and the families whose 
members, love their neighbours, alone can survive. Otherwise, when 
wealth increases, the rich, looking only to their own interests, become 
dissipated, while the poor of the race remain underfed. On both sides, 
therefore, the selfish group undergoes physical degeneration, while the 
unselfish becomes stronger. In them, the rich when they feed the poor 
are thereby preserved from feeding themselves too much, and the 
provision of public libraries and so forth shows itself ‘‘ twice blessed ; 
it blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 

Unselfishness therefore being a strengthening, and selfishness a 
weakening element in. national life, peoples in whom the former is 
developed will naturally come to assume the foremost role in the 
world. Therefore we find among the leisured classes of civilised coun- 
tries an ever-growing interest in and care for the well-being of their 
poorer neighbours and an increasingly important place allotted to 
projects for enhancing their comfort, leisure, and recreation. Thus it was, 
Professor Patten might have added in illustration, that the aspirations 
of the French peasantry in 1789 found an echo among large sections of 
the nobility, and received from them a-thoroughly unselfish support on 
the night of August 4th; and thus too, that Englishmen, of nearly all 
shades of opinion are content now-a-days to assent to the many- 
meaninged phrase ‘‘ We are all socialists now.” The Professor 
contents himself, however, with pointing to such altruistic ideals as 
have, among the leading nations, been crystallised into acknowledged 
economic rights, the right to live, the right to education, the right to 
sanitary workrooms and so forth. 

Though, however, the direction in which the ideal has hitherto 
necessarily progressed, can be described in these terms, it must not be 
supposed that Dr. Patten imagines it to have now come to a finai 
resting-place. On the contrary, the ‘ better-than-self”’ is always above 
us, pressing upwards faster than we can follow. ‘ Each new equili- 
brium creates an excess of energy, and each excess forces a new equili- 
brium. The economic and social thus react on each other and impel men 
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toward a goal that is moved farther away by every effort to reach it” 
(p. 237). 

Though, however, we never attain, we yet continually pursue our 
ideal, and are always forcing our “ environment” towards conformity 
with it. Thus this environment is changing equally with our ideal, and 

it is therefore to a changing world that we are always striving to adapt 
our productive powers. The conditions, in fact, are not static, but 
dynamic. Were they static, production, through the routine practice of 
individuals and the elimination of less adaptable races, would ultimately 
become a wholly pleasurable process. The reason that this consumma- 
tion is not attained is that men’s characters and aptitudes or, in other 
words, their psychic conditions, change more slowly than the physical 
conditions with which they are surrounded. When, as in China, the 
environment remains constant for a long time, adaptation to it can be- 
come very complete and contentment consequently reigns. When, on 
the other hand, to take an illustration from nearer home, our environ- 
ment is modified suddenly into the ‘ Black Country’, our artistic 
temperament has not time to become adapted to the change, and a 
spirit of restlessness and extreme disgystresults. For past environments 
have given us our temperaments The irregular hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence of savages is responsible, says Professor Patten, for the still 
prevalent gambling spirit, and who knows but that some future writer, 
following upon the same lines, may put down our English love of home 
to the inherited effects of ancestral serfdom ? The slowly formed alters 
slowly ; man lags behind his conditions; and the dream of productive 
processes that shall be wholly pleasurable never hardens into fact. 

So much for Part II. Our description should have shown that, 
though not altogether novel, it contains a good deal that is suggestive ; 
but it should also have shown ground for our original complaint that it 
fails to go to the bottom of things. For the vague use of terms like 
“energy” and environment,” are seen to serve as a cloak for difficulties 
that deserve a full discussion. 

Turning to Part I, we must reiterate with increased force this objec- 
tion to the use of insufficiently explained phrases. Take, for instance, 
this central doctrine (p. 42), ‘‘ Goods become utilities, utilities are trans- 
formed into energy, which, as work, creates new goods”’ ; and again, on 
p. 36, ‘‘ The fund of energy that a man can exert should be as great 
as the fund of utility enjoyed in consumption.” If we understand 
Professor Patten rightly this that ‘‘should be” will, as a matter of 
fact, also tend to be, because those people who direct their consumption 
towards “ utilities” that do not convert into an equivalent of energy be- 
come dissipated and die out. But apart altogether from the unwarrant- 
able identification of the ‘ life conserving ” with the “‘ pleasurable,” which 
is here implied, and which Sidgwick’s criticisms of Mr. Spencer’s Data 
of Ethics should have made impossible, surely this measuring of “ utility ”’ 
and ‘‘energy’’ against one another is a proceeding that, if taken 
seriously, cannot be defended, There are, indeed, some grounds for 
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supposing that Professor Patten means no more than that we ought not to 
eat things that will make us weak and ill. This is alaudable homiletic 
no doubt, but why veil it in the ponderous language of physical science ? 
Again, there is a strange perversity about his insistence—apparently 
inconsistently with this conservation theory—that if work be carried to 
the point at which pain, as distinguished from sacrifice of opportunities 
for pleasure, begins, the total utility and therefore the energy resulting 
therefrom is cumulatively diminished. This conclusion is really con- 
tradicted by his own diagram on page 33, from which it is quite plain 
that work carried beyond this point might yield an addition of pain 
smaller than the extra pleasure resulting from the goods that it would 
make. It may, indeed, be answered that an equivalent pleasure cannot 
counteract the harmful influence of pain upon energy, but then, what 
becomes of the Professor’s neatly rounded physical analogy? Besides, 
though we all know that overwork lowers a man’s efficiency in the long 
run, surely we have no right to say a priori, and there is no evidence 
entitling us to say a posteriori, that overwork in this sense begins at the 
exact point at which sacrifice passes into pain. 

There is much more in this first part that appears to us unfortunate, 
so much indeed that detailed criticism within the limits of a review is 
quite out of the question. The method of total utility diagrams, which 
is profusely employed, cannot but suggest to the careless that those 
difficulties connected with consumers’ rent, which Professor Marshall 
faces with such courage, can be got over by the simple expedient of ig- 
noring them. In certain other respects complications which can be 
avoided by considering groups of men seem to be unduly emphasized by 
concentrating attention, as Professor Patten does, upon the conditions 
of individual consumption (eg., p. 101) Again, the discussion of the 
‘ price-determining unit of supply” from page 113 onwards, though in- 
volving an element of truth, seems to ignore the fact that the production 
of every commodity, unless monopolized, tends to be carried up to the 
point at which the marginal supply price and the selling price coincide, 
and the diagram on page 115 serves to emphasize this error of omission. 
The theory of wages at the end of the first chapter also appears to be 
one-sided and to be illustrated by an unfortunate diagram. 

Criticism, however, is a thankless task and therefore we are pleased to 
be able to call attention in conclusion to the very acute remarks upon 
disutility and its relation to pain in the chapter on ‘ Work and Pay.’ 
Professor Patten has indeed himself published the gist of them before, 
and they are not therefore new. Neither can it be said that the difficulty 
dealt with has been ignored in England, for Professor Marshall, in a 
single sentence, weighs it accurately (‘‘ Principles,” p. 217). Nevertheless 
economists will not turn in vain to these pages of The Theory of Pros- 
perity, but will find there, as in the last part of the book, the expression 
of views which—for we cannot close with any other phrase—abound in 
suggestion. A. C. Pigou 
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The Theory of Value before Adam Smith. By Hannan RosikE 
SEwALL, Ph.D. (Published for the American Economic 
Association by the Macmillan Company, New York. 1901. 
Pp. 124.) 


W3EN the writer of this notice first received the work whose title 
appears above, he must confess to having experienced no very grateful 
feelings towards the editors of the Economic Journau. The theory of 
value before Adam Smith! It might have been the theory of evolution 
before Darwin, or of astronomy before Kepler! These antiquarian 
researches have no great attractions for one who finds it difficult 
enough to read what is now thought upon economic problems, without 
spending time in studying confessedly inadequate solutions that were 
offered centuries ago. But though Dr. Sewall’s book has fallen into 
the hands of a critic little disposed to be sympathetic, it must at once 
be declared full of interest. In reading it, one is indeed occasionally 
tempted to suspect that, with the help of the modern notions at her own 
command, the author may have brought together scattered ideas, which 
the writers of whom she speaks never related to one another, and may 
thus have made them seem to approach nearer than they really did to 
the prize of what we nowadays call the truth. But this suspicion does 
not for a moment blind us to the admirably lucid way in which a 
great mass of material has been handled. We are taken down a long 
list of writers from Plato to Sir James Stewart, and, though gloomily 
expecting to be bored, find ourselves thoroughly interested in many of 
them. For this Dr. Sewall deserves a tribute of sincere admiration, 
and one which, it must be said, we are nowise inclined to lessen when an 
attempt is made to estimate her work critically. But for a critical 
study, the results whereof must be printed, your present reviewer 
frankly confesses himself inadequately equipped. Rather he approaches 
Dr. Sewall as one who would learn from her the sayings of the men 
of old time, and having done so, can offer little more to the readers of 
the Economic JourNAL than a summary description of his teacher’s 
book. 

In the first place we have a broad distinction drawn between the 
motives that prompted the Canonists and the Mercantilists respectively 
to theorise on value. Both, indeed, were primarily concerned with 
practical problems, but the aim of the former was to promote right 
conduct on the part of the individual, and that of the latter 
national prosperity. Consequently, in the earlier period the value 
of anything is measured by the price that ought to be, and in 
the second by the price that has to be, paid for it. But, in spite of this 
disagreement of aim it seems, if we may trust Dr. Sewall, that the 
‘just price ’’ of the Christian theologians developed into something very 
nearly akin to the ‘‘normal price” of his successors. Thus Aquinas, 
though maintaining that value was intrinsic, nevertheless admitted 
that it was capable of varying in consequence of changes in supply 
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‘‘When other sellers bring more of the same goods and the price 
falls, that also is a just price; but each good has some one just price, 
which may vary from time to time, according to the circumstances of 
the market” (p. 17). And when articles made at a distance, under 
circumstances which could not easily be known, came into common 
use, the influence of demand as well as that of supply was given a 
prominent place in the theory of the just price. 

When, therefore, we pass to the lay successors of the Canonists, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we need not expect any 
startling innovation of doctrine. It would not be true to say that 
they threw overboard the ethical tenets of their predecessors. What 
they did was to give new emphasis to this already prevalent idea that 
the ‘just price” was that which would, as a matter of fact, be paid 
under normal conditions, or that a thing was worth as much as it 
commonly sold for. Scaccia, indeed, may claim kindred with the 
leaders of modern thought? as well as with his predecessors when he 
observes : ‘‘ Just price is that price which is commonly sought in respect 
to any object by one who is not in want, and it is equal to what can be 
obtained from one not in want, who is intelligent and knows the con- 
dition of the object, and has full age and sound mind” (p. 36). This 
doctrine led, in the hands of Barbon, to the definite abandonment of the 
view that true value was something intrinsic in a thing independently of 
human desires, and to renewed emphasis upon demand. But the Physio- 
crats again allowed this side of the problem to sink into the background, 
and related the normal or “‘ fundamental” value of commodities to the 
subsistence cost of the labour employed in producing them, without 
sufficiently explicit reference to the quantity of them that people required. 
Dr. Sewall, having very clearly described these fluctuations of opinion, 
or, as some might prefer to say, of expression, sympathetically concludes 
that ‘‘there is scarcely any proposition of importance in the modern 
discussion of value which was not either stated or suggested by the 
writers of the first period of economic science, and which had not been 
discussed before Adam Smith made political economy a world study ”’ 
(p. 124). With this conclusion we can hardly agree; for throughout 
The Theory of Value before Adam Smith we have been struck by the 
marked absence from the views there summarised of any real approach 
towards that conception of marginal increments which is so fundamental 
in modern analysis. It is to the application of this mathematical idea 
that most of the recent advance of economic thought is due ; and we 
cannot but add, though with little relevance to our subject, that it is 
therefore the more disappointing to observe, in recent fiscal discussions, 
that the journalistic mind of the present day appears quite as incapable 
of grasping this conception, though it has now become a commonplace, 
as those strong thinkers of the Middle Ages, in whose time it was still 
unattained. A. C. Piagou 


1 Cp. Professor Marshall’s preface to Mr. L. L. Price’s Industrial Peace 
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Inductive Sociology; a Syllabus of Methods, Analyses and 
Classifications, and provisionally formulated Laws. By 
FRANKLIN HENRY GippiINGs, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Columbia University, New York. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1901.) 


Proressor GrIppDINGSs provides us here with some 300 pages of 
blank tabulation, and there seems no reason why he should not have 
gone on to 3,000; for, if we once break loose from all the restraints of 
practical experiment, we may give ideal solutions of an indefinite 
number of problems. Professor Giddings starts with the idea that 
many phenomena can be observed quantitatively, even if they cannot 
be measured ; that ‘‘ there are many facts which we know in terms of 
more or less, but not in arithmetically exact terms.” He then develops 
an elaborate scheme of symbols by which such facts may be entered in 
appropriate tables, and sends us off to the task of analysing society 
and investigating all its processes. For example, under the heading, 
“consciousness of kind’’ we are to discover whether the members of a 
community have good ‘“ perceptions of difference and resemblance ’”’ or 
not. ‘‘ Information must be obtained from records made by individual 
observers.’”’ ‘‘ Astandard of comparison must be chosen and described.” 
We should then make three columns: (1) Keen, (2) Medium, (3) Dull, 
and in each put symbols showing whether 0 to 25 per cent., or 25 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. &c., of the persons observed have these symptoms, 
And so we pass on to the examination of ‘‘ Concerted Volition”; for 
“the consciousness of kind converts a spontaneous-like response into 
a Concerted Volition.” The extent of concerted volition is to be 
measured under a vast scheme of tabulation, the abbreviated headings 
of which stretch over thirteen octavo pages. 

With these blank tables to help us, we are to work at such a problem 
as follows: ‘‘ In one thousand persons of different nationalities ascer- 
tain the number of persons of each nationality. Selecting a point of 
mental resemblance, ascertain how many times resemblance on this 
point is found between individuals of the same nationality, and how 
many times between individuals of different nationality. Compare the 
distribution so obtained with the distribution given by the equation 
of probability.” 

The results of three such problems are given. In one we find that 
2‘9 per cent. of the population of the United States came under the 
heading ‘‘ Ideo-motor,” 8:1 per cent. under Ideo-motor to ‘ Ideo- 
emotional,” and so on. A map shows the United States divided (by 
shaded marks) into Forceful, Convivial, Austere, and Rationally- 
Conscientious districts; the last group consisting chietly of the large 

‘towns, 

Surely this is tabulation run wild. It is difficult enough in any 
investigation of measurable quantities, such as prices, incomes or 
trade, to obtain a measurement sufficiently definite for accurate 
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tabulation. It is quite true that if we can determine the order of the 
items of a group according to their possession of any measurable 
quality, even approximately, we may be able to place the quartiles and 
median, and sometimes obtain a rough value for standard deviation and 
conceivably for skewness. But such cases are far to seek, and all the 
conditions of accuracy break down, when we try to find out what 
proportion the numbers of those who “ instinctively feel” “the self- 
existence of the group or population” bear to those who “ rationally 
conceive it.’ We greatly doubt whether our author’s elaborate 
reticulations will hold the elusive data of sociological inquiries. 

There is a great quantity of matter in this volume which should be 
examined by a professed psychologist, and is not suitable for review in 
the Economic JourNAL ; it is in this direction that we find the tentative 
laws spoken of in the title page, such as “ Impulsive social action varies 
inversely with the habit of attaining ends by indirect and complex 
needs.” To the mere statistician this would appear a very difficult 
proposition to prove, even if we do not take “‘ varies inversely’’ in its 
strict sense; the preliminary half-page devoted to its elucidation is 
interesting, if somewhat obvious, but certainly not conclusive. 

We have to thank Professor Giddings for emphasising the import- 
ance of numerical and even quasi-numerical work wherever its use is 
relevant to the solution of a problem; but we are afraid that careless 
readers will be led to suppose that the mere filling in of tables with 
untested answers is of necessity valuable, a tendency which has often 
been remarked in some statistical publications compiled in the United 
States. A. L. BowLey 


The Passenger Traffic of Railways. By Water E. WeyYt. 
University of Pensylvania Series in Political Economy and 
Public Law (No. 16). Pp. 249. (Philadelphia. 1901.) 


THouGH there are brochures and pamphlets innumerable, there are 
not many books on railway passenger traffic, and Mr. Weyl has 
written one of the largest and most important among them. Were it 
not that the author’s preface, with its disclaimer of completeness and 
its ‘“extenuation of some of the more obvious defects and short- 
comings of ‘the book,” almost disarms criticism, one would be con- 
strained to point out that the work, though large and useful, is 
singularly inconclusive. But, in fact, Mr. Weyl frankly admits that he 
began with the intention of advocating a definite policy of sweeping 
reductions of normal fares and a complete rearrangement of passenger 
tariffs, probably on a zone basis, and that as he went further with his 
study of the question he changed his mind and ceased “ to advocate a 
theory which he now considers erroneous.” He has now been convinced 
—and probably every one whose study of this and similar questions has 
been extended to the complicated, historical, geographical, economic 
and social conditions which lie behind statistics, apparently dealing 
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with comparable factors, would be ready to agree with him—that it is 
impossible ‘to show statistically how the passenger traffic would 
normally develop under a radical reduction of fares,” as ‘“ the disturbing 
factors are too many and potent to permit the determination of any 
but the most general rules for the development of the passenger traffic.” 

Under these circumstances, the book before us has lost the central 
idea which it might have possessed, with the not unnatural result that 
the reader, while intellectually grateful to the author for refusing to 
mislead him, feels a sense of literary injury in the fact that he is not 
led anywhere in particular at all. For, in fact, we don’t get very far 
beyond the point that the lay mind might have reached unaided, when 
we are told ‘‘ where passenger fares have been reduced, the usual result 
has been an increase in the traffic which more than compensates for 
the reduction, but this rule is neither general nor absolute.” What 
the public, interested in low fares, want to know, what the rail- 
way manager, interested in maintaining his net revenue, wants to know, 
is, on which side of the line the particular reduction in question falls. 
And to that question the book does not, because it cannot, give any 
answer of practical value. Still, Mr. Weyl’s generalisations, while 
neither very new nor very far reaching, have at least the merit of truth. 
He has read volumes of German railway economics, and survived toassert 
in plain and positive English that ‘neither rates nor fares are ever, 
have ever been, or ever will or can be fixed with reference to this 
imaginary factor of cost.’’ He has seen what neither Irish railway 
managers nor Irish government officials seem to have seen yet, that a 
penny in poor Ireland is a different thing from a penny in rich England, 
and he points to the ‘arrested development ”’ of Irish passenger traflic 
as a proof of ‘mistaken railway policy.” ‘‘The most effective manner 
of consulting the interests of the public without unduly sacrificing those 
of the railroad is to attempt to stimulate the traffic most readily 
answering to stimulation,’—a better vade mecum for the ordinary 
traffic agent or manager could hardly be put into words. He appreci- 
ates the fact that cheap excursion tickets are for the benefit alike of 
the public and the railway undertaking, while the Continental policy 
of relegating long distance third class passengers to slow stopping 
trains is much to the injury of them both. Further he points out 
effectively that, whatever arm-chair theorists may suppose, neither 
cheap fares nor increased travel necessarily result in well-filled trains. 
The way to fill a train is to give an insufficiently frequent service, 
which may be good for the railway but is certainly bad for its customers. 

On one point, however, we must join issue with Mr. Weyl. ‘The 
greatest reductions should, he says, ‘‘ be made on local fares.’’ That, 
like most other things, depends upon circumstances. No doubt it is 
true for the latitude of Buda-Pesth. Probably it is true for most 
other places. But it is only true with considerable reservations for 
London, or even Manchester or Glasgow. For London it is not a case 
of spreading the cost of an already existing and only partly occupied 
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line over the largest possible number of passengers and so diminishing 
the share which each one of them has to pay, but rather a case of find- 
ing room for all the people anxious to travel at existing fares. To 
put the matter in concrete form: Liverpool Street Station and its 
immediate approaches costs, at a moderate estimate, for interest on 
capital and maintenance not less than £300,000 a year (say 75,000,000 
pence). Worked to its full capacity, at times when alone passengers 
will consent fully to utilise that capacity, it can deal with, say, 
50,000,000 passengers per annum. In other words each passenger 
costs 14d. for terminal accommodation alone, before anything is allowed 
for actual carriage and the profit thereon. Evidently it cannot be in 
the interest of the Great Eastern Railway to stimulate traffic at two- 
penny fares from Bethnal Green to the City, and so crowd out long 
distance passengers of whose fares the terminal cost forms only a small 
percentage. But the same company can afford to look at the matter 
quite differently when it is a question of stimulating local traffic between 
say Norwich and Yarmouth, or Ipswich or Felixstowe. We should like 
to ask also whether a statement of the author, for which no proof is 
offered, that “the cost of the transportation of freight now makes up 
a greater proportion of the price of articles than ever before,’’ is 
generally accepted as accurate? In the case of tropical productions 
consumed in temperate countries, or English manufactures consumed 
in India and China, for instance, it can surely hardly be so. 

A more serious complaint against Mr. Weyl’s book is that the 
frequent printer’s errors and other slips of a similar kind largely 
impair its usefulness. Among many such which have been noted, one 
or two may be mentioned. On p. 81 certain Prussian fares are given as 
so many ‘‘d” per kilometre. This should be “pf.” On p. 167 a 
statement that “the length of British and Irish railways was only 41 
miles in 1845 and 80:7 in 1848,” is wildly wrong, and there is 
nothing in the context from which the reader can guess what was 
really meant. On p. 72 the careless introduction of the word 
“passenger ’”’ before the words “mileage of the principal Huropean 
countries per 100 square miles of area,” makes nonsense of the whole 
batch of statistics which follow. On p. 226, under the heading 
“ Passenger statistics of Britishrailways. Receipts per train mile and 
per mile of railway,” are given figures which are in fact the figures 
for train mile receipts and receipts per mile of railway, not from 
passenger traflic only but from all sources. The man of the world has 
been known to describe statistics as the superlative degree of inveracity. 
But what shall one say of a statistical table which would be perfectly 
accurate—though then irrelevant—if only it had the heading which 
properly belonged to it? W. M. AcwortH 
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The German Empire of To-day: Outlines of its Formation and 
Development. By “ Veritas.” Crown 8vo., pp. vii, 340. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1902.) 


THE idea prompting the production of this book must have been as 
difficult to realise as it was fascinating to conceive. Few more 
interesting or valuable contributions could be made to contemporary 
economics than that supplied by a full authoritative discriminating 
account of modern Germany. An accurate description of the new 
Germany, which has arisen in Europe since 1870, furnishing not 
merely a bare catalogue of facts, but also a searching examination of 
their significance, would, in a real sense, meet a ‘‘felt want.” The 
author of the volume before us is guilty of no exaggeration when he 
says that “a growth similar to that of modern Germany has rarely 
been seen before” ; and he is stating the literal truth, when he affirms 
that ‘‘Germany has now become, not only a political power of the 
first magnitude, but also a commercial power of the first rank.” It is 
this last circumstance which has lately aroused nervous alarm in our 
own country. To the keen impartial observer, indeed, who looks be- 
yond the present to a future not very remote, German competition must 
seem a less serious phenomenon for us than the trading and industrial 
rivalry of the United States, and it may well be that we have more to 
learn from American methods than we can with advantage derive from 
a study of Germany. But for the moment, at any rate, however 
ominous and significant be the portents of the recent ‘“ invasion ” of 
English trade by trans-Atlantic capital, it is Germany, which has 
been persistently presented to our merchants and manufacturers, our 
administrators and instructors, as the pattern they ought to imitate. 
Our educational systems, we are told, no less than our military 
arrangements, should be remodelled on German lines. Our business 
men should substitute some of the German anxiety to meet the minute 
unreasoning wants of their customers for their own natural but costly 
contempt of petty departures from familiar tradition. Our Govern- 
ment should exhibit some of the intelligent and constant solicitude 
with which German administration has pushed the interests of German 
trade in various directions. No doubt some of the advice thus 
generously tendered is exaggerated or mistaken. No doubt some 
amount of the apprehensiveness, widely felt for German competition, 
rests on an imaginary rather than areal foundation. No doubt it might 
in the end prove as foolish and mischievous to copy slavishly, in an 
English environment, what had succeeded among German surroundings, 
as it would be foolhardy or fatal to disregard the lessons which 
Germany could teach to England. But for these reasons a very 
pressing need of the times is such a full, impartial, and lucid account 
of the significant characteristics of modern Germany, that the plain 
man can discern for himself without difficulty the causes and limits 
of German commercial and industrial success. We require in short for 
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Germany since 1870 a writer who will accomplish what Mr. Bodley 
has partly done for France, what Mr. Bryce has achieved on a larger 
scale for America, and what Messrs. King and Okey have recently 
performed within more limited dimensions for Italy. 
The book before us, valuable and interesting as it is, hardly fulfils 
these conditions. The author’s intentions in fact are much less com- 
prehensive. He describes his chapters as “outlines”; and we think 
that the description is just. ‘They do not,” he says, ‘ put anything 
materially new before the public, but merely attempt to present a short 
retrospective account of certain specific phases of German progress in 
recent times, preceded by a brief summary of political and constitu- 
tional history up to 1871.’’ Accordingly, after a short introduction 
and a chapter on German History before the war, he reviews, in 
successive chapters, the ‘“ national progress’ since 1871, the ‘‘ Army 
and the Navy,’ Commercial, Traffic, and Colonial Policy, ‘‘ Colonial 
Possessions,” ‘‘ National Education,” and ‘‘German  Finances,”’ 
These chapters contain in a moderate compass a large quantity of the 
facts and figures necessary to an informed acquaintance with modern 
Germany. The facts are judiciously selected, and carefully arranged. 
The figures are competently handled and are derived from authorita- 
tive sources. The author shows that he possesses that intimate 
knowledge of his subject, which enables him to present his readers 
with a satisfactory digest, and removes any suspicion of intentional 
exaggeration or of accidental misunderstanding. We cannot but be 
confident, as we read his pages, that we are being told what we ought 
to know by a skilful instructor ; and for this able and expert guidance 
we are duly grateful. We are the more sorry that he has imposed on 
himself certain limitations, which mar the completeness of his work. 
‘“‘ Well-known facts and authentic events,” he states, ‘‘ are merely placed 
on record here, leaving to others all enigmatical inferences as to their 
significance.”” Much may be said for this attitude from the standpoint 
of the author himself; and it is not seldom as delusive as it is 
tempting to stray from the firm basis of fact on to the uncertain ground 
of prophecy and inference. But from the point of view of the reader 
this attitude carries with it some disadvantage ; and we believe that 
the book would have been more interesting, and not less valuable, had 
the facts and figures been interspersed with a greater quantity of 
suggestion and reflection. As it is, the tedium naturally begotten of a 
mass of figures drily stated, and of facts recorded with little, if any 
comment, calls urgently for some relief. Weare in danger of failing to 
see the wood for the trees. We skim the surface of affairs without 
discerning the real forces which are active beneath. We are not sure 
that Mr. Dawson’s excellent little book on ‘‘German Life in Town 
and Country” does not convey a more satisfactory and accurate 
impression, because it is confessedly less statistical, and more descrip- 
tive ; and we are certain that we have still to wait for a treatise on 
modern Germany, which we can place in the same category as 
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the books we have previously mentioned on France, Italy, and 


America. 

We must then take the account now given by “ Veritas”’ as no 
more than an opportune instalment for which we may be duly 
grateful. Within its necessary limitations we may ask—What does it 
tell us of the facts and figures of modern Germany? ‘What evidence 
does it furnish of the drawbacks and obstacles attendant on its 
growth? What hints and suggestions does it supply of the causes which 
have promoted its remarkable development? To these three questions 
we will attempt briefly to give an answer. 

Of the actual facts of the growth of modern Germany ‘‘ Veritas ”’ 
furnishes an authentic summary, which, we do not doubt, will be found 
of great assistance to students and to publicists. His figures are 
impressive. An advance of population is, of course, no convincing 
proof of an increase in the prosperity of a nation, and the social reformer 
of to-day, although he no longer, like John Stuart Mill, forms all his 
opinions under the depressing and distorting influence of the fear of 
over-population, will yet wish to ask something of the quality as well 
as the quantity of the inhabitants of any particular country. Yet 
there can be little doubt that an advance in the numbers of a nation is 
as much prima facie evidence of their growth in energy and influence 
as a decline of population affords indication that something is wrong. 
The feeling of despondency which has lately taken so powerful a hold 
of many philosophic and instructed French writers is as significant in 
this direction as the fact, noted by “‘ Veritas,” that the “ fecundity of the 
German race in the latter part of the nineteenth century has far 
exceeded that of other European powers.” In 1871 the Germans 
numbered 41,000,000, in 1901 they amounted to 57,000,000, and they 
are increasing “ with a rapidity of not less than an average of 800,000 
persons per year.” This growth of population has been accompanied 
by no less remarkable a growth in industry and commerce. There 
has been a noteworthy change in the proportions of the people engaged 
respectively in agricultural and in industrial and commercial pursuits. 
In 1882, out of every 1,000, 425 were supported by agriculture, 355 
by industries, and 100 by commerce ; in 1895 the respective numbers 
were 357, 391, and 115. The agricultural population of the Empire 
has sunk from some 60 per cent. thirty years ago to some 35 per cent. 
to-day. The statistics of the advance of foreign commerce, so far as 
they are available for exact comparison, similarly indicate a growth 
from £279,000,000 in 1872 to £518,000,000 in 1900. Of the former 
total £163,000,000 represented imports and £116,000,000 exports, of 
the latter £288,000,000 represented imports and £230,000,000 exports. 
The “ main part ” of the increase in the imports consists, not of manu- 
factured goods, for ‘‘ home-made articles are more and more replacing 
formerly imported commodities,” but of ‘‘the foreign food stuffs 
indispensable for the support of the people, who are, year by year, 
becoming less and less a self-contained nation.”” The development of 
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foreign trade has been attended by no less rapid an increase in 
shipping. ‘‘The German mercantile marine is now the second in 
the world, with a total registered tonnage of 3,009,225 (January 1, 
1901), of which 2,463,416 belong to steamers.’’ “The most striking 
features in its expansion are, firstly, its rapid growth in the last five 
years, and, secondly, the large average size of the steamers individually.” 
These, perhaps, are the most noteworthy figures illustrative of the 
‘national progress” ; but the general conclusion to which they point 
is supported by “ the larger average deposits in the savings banks, the 
increased number and value of the life assurances effected, and the 
yearly greater total of persons taxed as enjoying moderate incomes.” 
The position of the ‘national finances’’ on the whole corroborates 
this evidence, while the completion of the Civil Code in 1896, and the 
consequent enforcement in 1900 of the improved Commercial Code, 
are important signs that the work of unification, on which the outward 
stamp of approval was placed before the public of Europe in the 
palace of Versailles in January, 1871, has received the necessary 
inner confirmation during the succeeding quarter of a century. 

There is, it is true, another ‘‘ side to the shield”; and the future 
of the German people is not without serious dangers, actual and 
threatened. German unity is, indeed, an accomplished fact; but 
relics survive of the conditions which prevailed when Germany was 
disunited, and some cumbrousness attaches as a consequence to some 
financial and administrative arrangements. The Navy, for example, 
differs in this respect from the Army, for imperial control has a freer 
hand in its administration ; and by a wise prescience matters of trade 
and commerce were mostly placed in the sphere of federal authority. 
A far more disturbing factor is the struggle between the agrarian and 
the industrial interests, which has recently been reflected in tariff 
discussions, and in that legislation, which has for the moment gone some 
way to “ isolating’? Germany in Europe, and has excited the hostility, 
or at least the mistrust, of her neighbours onthe eastand thesouth. Here 
the drift of events may seem to incline definitely in one direction ; 
but there may be many pitfalls to avoid, and serious obstacles to 
overcome by the way before the struggle between the conflicting 
interests is over. The problem is connected closely with another. For 
the moment ,Germany has been suffering from severe commercial and 
industrial depression, and one great need of her economic future will 
assuredly be an increase of capital. But another more cogent need will 
be an outlet for her population and her trade; and German colonial 
development cannot be said as yet to have been an unqualified success, 
or to have enlisted in its support the favouring enthusiasm of the whole 
nation. A ‘world-policy” is an attractive conception to a people 
justly ambitious and conscious of their great capabilities ; but it cannot 
be carried into effect without expenditure on a protecting navy, or the 
acquisition of large suitable colonies, where Germans will be 
willing to settle. German colonial expansion may be in its infancy ; 
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but no one can read the two chapters in this book on “ colonial policy,” 
and ‘colonial possessions,” without feeling that, while the former is 
pregnant with possibilities of dangerous, costly conflict with the similar 
ambitions of other European powers, the latter are at present little 
more than expensive toys. It will require no small discretion on the 
part of German statesmen to overcome difficulties like these, which 
will face them in the immediate future. 

But to what causes, we may ask, in conclusion, has the past success 
been due? ‘ Veritas” would answer, and, in our opinion, correctly, to 
the “ scientific spirit,” which has pervaded the people and their rulers. 
A thorough study of minute detail, and a readiness to adopt small 
improvements, have issued from this spirit. The German may be 
plodding where the American issmart, and he may be cautious where 
the American is bold; but his willingness to take enormous pains to 
suit his customers, his informed intelligence, trained to recognise the 
advantage of comprehensive and accurate knowledge, his complete 
belief in systema tic instruction, have enabled him to win his way to a 
very important place in the commerce of the world. We are ready to 
complain of the excessive ‘‘ officialism ” of Germans, but there is no little 
truth in the contention of ‘‘ Veritas ” that in the ‘‘ German Empire, as a 
modern State, there has perhaps been less than elsewhere of that ‘ red- 
tape,’ bureaucratic intractability which so often results in an unfortunate 
paralysation of all active initiative.” The German is, no doubt, less 
impatient than an Englishman under bureaucratic control ; but this, 
perhaps, is partly because his officials have in reality a more enlightened 
mind. We may talk, as we often do, with disapproval of the ‘‘ methods 
of: the drill-sergeant ;”” and we may resent their introduction into our 
own freer atmosphere of individual liberty. It is true that there is a 
difference, sometimes ignored, between the realities of compulsory 
military service in a country, whose industrial development has begun 
and continued under such restraint, and the possibilities of conscription 
among ourselves, who have hitherto felt no such necessity ; and the 
effects for good or for evil of militarism upon industry may be widely 
severed in the two instances. But none the less the German workman, 
perhaps by nature, and certainly by military training, has been habit- 
uated to orderly obedience to superior intelligence; and the German 
army has established itself as a model precisely because, “ scientific 
spirit’? has been brought to bear on its organisation. The original 
cause of this surely is the high standard and wide diffusion of German 
national education. The German believes in education, and he 
has for a longer time than any other leading European people carried 
this belief into effect. He believes in trained intelligence. He 
believes in method and in system. Such a belief has, it is true, its 
dangers and its limitations. Trained intelligence can accomplish much, 
but it cannot supply the lack of originality. Orderly conformity to 
rule may avoid disturbing friction, without taking the place of resource- 
ful independence. In short, education will not create commanding 
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genius, though it will increase the average power of ordinary ability. 
This it is, we think, which has been achieved by modern Germany. 
The chapter on “traffic policy” is a striking illustration. Canals have 
not, as in other countries, been neglected or disused in consequence of 
railway development, but the official intelligence has sought by careful 
thought and experiment how to make both railway and canal work in 
harmony into a complete system of efficient transport. In the same 
way the State, recognising the supreme importance of trained intelli- 
gence, has systematically fostered national education as the fundamental 
basis on which national prosperity and power must be built; and it 
has deliberately set itself to promote commerce and industry by active 
guidance and pervasive control. It has been confident that it can 
perform a useful function in economic affairs by developing natural 
abilities and by bringing superior trained intelligence to bear on its 
own special work. The protective tariff thus springs from the same 
source as that which has begotten “ standardisation’’—the belief that 
“ science,” in the broadest sense of the term, has a real place, and can 
exert a beneficial influence, in the practical affairs of economic life. 
The belief may lead to unfamiliar and sometimes to unexpected conse- 
quences ; but it is certanly not irrational, and it has gone far to produce 
the success of modern Germany. On this text ‘‘ Veritas” in the book 
before us delivers a telling discourse. L. L. Price 


Grundbedingungen der geselischaftlichen Wohlfahrt. By SAMUEL 
Rival. (Leipzig: 1902.) 


At the inaugural meeting of the British Economic Association, 
Professor Marshall expressed the hope that the Association would not 
‘‘exert a wholesome influence in the sense of setting up a standard of 
orthodoxy. Science,’’ he said, ‘‘ could be true or false, but could not 
be orthodox; and the best way to find out what was true was to 
welcome the criticisms of all people who knew what they were talking 
about.” It isin this spirit that Mr. Révai’s book should be approached, 
for he is not only a social reformer, a man who wishes ardently to alter 
existing industrial and social arrangements, but also a determined 
opponent of many of the views held by scientific economists. His 
opinions as to the nature of value, money, and credit, are not those 
generally in vogue, and, it must be said, are not obtained by such a 
careful and scientific analysis of modern conditions as might . be 
expected from one who is attacking economic science. But as he 
comes forward rather as an opponent of existing conditions, as an 
avowed enemy of private property, of the use of money, and so forth, 
it is much more important and interesting to consider his suggested 
reforms than his criticisms of points of abstract theory. 

No one can feel satisfied with Western European civilisation. 
Poverty, often of the most distressing kind, is always at our door. Is 
this state of affairs necessary? If not, what are the causes and what 
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the remedies? These are the questions which Mr. Révai sets out to 
solve. He begins with considering whether this is a natural state of 
affairs—that is, whether it is inevitable that a portion of mankind should 
always be on the verge of starvation—and discusses the struggle for 
existence and the Malthusian theory of population. He arrives at the 
result (expressed in large type at p. 56) that the problem of poverty is 
not a natural but a social problem. The cause of poverty must then be 
found in the present social and industrial organisation, and Mr. Révai’s 
diagnosis leads him to the view that private property is the fundamental 
conception underlying all our arrangements which is the root of the 
evil ; this, again, isintimately bound up with the system of private produc- 
tion. The second part of the book, which consists of some three hundred 
and seventy pages, deals with this matter at great length: private 
property, the present system of society, the system of trade, social 
crises, and the modern methods of improvement within the limits 
of the present system, such as State assistance or co-operation, are all 
discussed with a great profusion of adjectives. ‘‘ Ausbeutung,”’ 
“ Klassenkampf,” ‘‘ ehernes Gesetz,” all the familiar expressions such as 
these are not forgotten. Some of his statements are so surprising that 
they should have been supported by statistics. The price of bread and 
meal (in Hungary) has risen enormously, and the price of grain has 
fallen. Mr. Révai overdoes it. At any rate, he should study some 
other country—for instance, England—and he would find that all the 
phenomena he describes in’such eloquent language are not universal, and 
therefore cannot be taken as a necessary result of private property and 
individual initiative. 

In the third part of this large treatise the new State is described. 
There is no private property only common property and joint produc- 
tion under the guidance of the State. No money exists, a worker has 
a right to so much food, clothes, &c., and he may not exchange these 
articles. There is to be no pawning of your waistcoat in order to get 
another drink. The whole arrangement is described in considerable 
detail, but is not convincing. The fact that human beings are to live 
in it seems not to have been sufficiently taken into account. 'o take one 
small illustration. Every one may have one newspaper delivered at his 
house: if he wants to see any more or to read the magazines he must 
go to a reading-room. Some people would not want a paper, others 
would rather give up other things in order to have several ; within certain 
limits human beings will demand to be allowed to choose according to 
their wants, or, if not, to be allowed to exchange what they don’t want 
against that which they do. In fact, private property in articles of 
personal consumption seems almost necessary, and Mr. Révai’s new 
State is probably much more of the nature of a Utopia than he would 
be willing to admit. Finally, the steps by which the transition to the 
new State is to be made are described. To condemn such a book as 
this may appear unfeeling, but unless some better solution than Mr. 
Révai's is to be found, poverty will continue to look us in the face. A 
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more painstaking analysis, a more profound study of existing conditions, 
and, it may be added, a more sympathetic insight into human nature 
with all its faults and weaknesses, are essential requisites for any one 
who is to take a large part in relieving the miseries of mankind. 

C. P. SANGER 


System der Finanzwissenschaft. By WiLHELM RoscuHer. Fifth 
edition, enlarged, edited by O. GeRLAcH. (Stuttgart : Cotta. 
1901.) 


WHATEVER may be the criticisms passed on Roscher’s works, it is 
beyond dispute that they keep their hold on the public that reads - 
economic literature. Successive editions of the Grundlagen and the 
Handel have appeared since the author’s death, and are now followed 
by the present volume (or two half volumes), in which the original 
character of the book is preserved in spite of the great increase in size. 
Nor is the reason for this steady demand at all obscure. In the first 
place each of Roscher’s books is complete in itself, and, compared with 
other German treatises, of reasonable size. Then the information 
given is abundant and conveniently arranged. Moreover, it is a benefit 
to the student that, as Cohn unkindly remarks, no great strain is 
imposed on his mind. If Roscher lacked the brilliancy of his critic 
he was also free from his flippancy. But above all the discussions are 
characterised by sound common sense, and both sides of disputed 
questions are impartially presented. 

These valuable qualities are preserved in Dr. Gerlach’s editing. 
The general features of the work remain unaltered, but new matter is 
incorporated in almost every section, and the statistics are revised and 
brought up to date. The most noticeable alteration is the transference 
of the salt and tobacco monopolies from the head of ‘ state industries ” 
(where they were placed by Roscher) to that of ‘“ taxation,” which is 
animprovement. A new section on the classification of public receipts 
gives the latest German views. Dr. Garlach distinguishes “ fees”’ 
(Gebiihren), ‘ contributions ” (Beitrdge), and “ penalties ” (Strafen) from 
“taxes” (Steuern), but hardly justifies his grouping. There is also 
evidence of greater attention to abstract theory. In particular Prof. 
Edgeworth’s articles on ‘‘ taxation”’ in this JouRNAL are utilised in the 
sections on shifting (Abwdlzung) and just distribution ($$ 46, 48). 

On the whole this new ‘“ Roscher 


” 


may be recommended as giving 
the latest facts and theories (so far, at least, as German writers are 
concerned) on the various questions of public finance. 

It may be added that the indexes are, for a German work, unusually 
good. C. F. BastaB.e 
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Il Valore della Moneta. By AcuinutE Loria. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Turin: Unione Typographico- 
Editrice. 1901.) 


TuHE constructor of a new economical system is perforce compelled 
to deal with the more fundamental monetary problems. The very 
nature of a social organisation based on private property and exchange 
makes this a necessity. But the exigencies of a symmetrical scheme of 
economic development are somewhat trying in the free scientific treat- 
ment of money (the later volumes of Das Kapital may be referred to as 
an instance). Prof. Loria is, of course, unencumbered by the weight of 
socialistic theory that hampered Marx. He has the classical economic 
tradition as the foundation of his work, though at times he seems to 
press it beyond its due limits. At the outset Prof. Loria explains 
that value in a capitalist society depends on cost of production, 
which is, however, resolvable into ‘“‘ complex labour.” In the course 
of social development the precious metals become the instrument of 
exchange and the measure of value, as they are unfit for productive 
use. A certain portion of complex labour is thus sterilised in the 
shape of metallic money. Like ordinary commodities, the precious metals 
have their value fixed by their cost of production, and upholders of other 
theories of money-value receive severe treatment at our author’s hands. 
The quantity theory in particular is regarded as a reversal of the 
truth since ‘the quantity of money is determined by the sum of 
circulating value’”’ (p. 18). 

The next step is to introduce the influence of foreign trade. A 
country that does not produce gold or silver necessarily obtains them 
through its exports, and thus the cost of, z.e., the complex labour required 
to produce, the goods sent abroad in order to obtain the precious metals 
determines the value of the money stock. The distribution of the 
precious metals is the outcome of the trade relations between the 
countries of the world, and the value of money in each nation is 
essentially measured by the complex labour of its acquisition. The 
various disturbing causes, e.g., taxation, debts due by one country 
to another, or protective duties, complicate but do not overthrow this 
fundamental influence, and the same may be saidof monetary alterations, 
Fullarton’s theory of ‘ hoards,” available for meeting international 
payment without any action on the money circulation, is strenuously 
combated by Prof. Loria (ch. 4). It is ‘‘a denial of the Ricardian, 
and, indeed, of any possible theory of international value (pp. 62-3). 
The effects of credit and of the special monetary systems of different 
countries are subjected to a searching analysis, directed to showing their 
relation to the primary theory, and also as leading up to the concluding 
chapter in which the author criticises the chief proposals for obtaining 
a better measure of value than the precious metals, and finally repro- 
pounds his own solution, viz., ‘‘ the issue by a state institution of notes 
convertible into the product of a given quantity of labour” (p. 152). 
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The result is perhaps the inevitable outcome of the system unfolded 
in Professor Loria’s earlier works, and it is impossible to say whether 
the remote future may not have some fancy standard—as Sir Robert 
Giffin would call it—in operation. But it is hard to see how any such 
currency could be adopted at present, nor, if attempted, can we believe 
that it would prove advantageous. 

Doubt, or rather unbelief, on this point does not in the least lessen 
our admiration of the distinguished author’s work. His re-presentation 
of important doctrines of the older economists is most serviceable, 
while his extraordinary acquaintance with economic literature enables 
him to illustrate his expositions in a peculiarly effective way. Naturally 
in a work bristling with criticisms of writers, distinguished and obscure, 
there are points where thereader will dissent. Asan example we may take 
the criticisms on Professor Marshall (p. 44), which are not, we think, 
justified by the references adduced in support. In most cases, however, 
a weak point is discovered and exposed effectively, asin the long note on 
Cournot’s theory (pp. 61-3). C. F. BastasLe 


(1) Marx e la sua Dottrina. By A. Loria. (Milano: Remo 
Sandron. 1902.) 


(2) Le Bast Economiche della Costituzione Politica. By the 
same. (Torino: Bocca. 1902.) 


(1) THE essays which form this volume have been reprinted, with 
little or no alteration, from the various Italian magazines where they 
were first published; and may be recommended to the readers who cannot 
or will not go through the ponderous volumes of Das Kapital, as giving, 
in a small compass, a clear and vigorous critical statement of the main 
lines of Marx’s doctrine. Loria’s criticism is, on the whole, good and 
interesting: the fact that almost all the leading ideas of the great 
German socialist originated among the bourgeois economists and their 
unfitness to penetrate the complex mechanism of modern economic 
organisation, are well brought out. 

In Marx’s system pretty nearly everything is wrong; the origin of 
value in labour—the fulcrum of his system, and for which he claimed, 
with no right indeed, Ricardo’s authority—is as opposed to truth as 
it is to common sense ; the relation of supply to demand upon which, 
in the last resort, the fluctuations in amount of value depend, is over- 
looked ; the objects to which value attaches are not all embraced, for 
among those must be included productive land and capital, both as 
elements in the calculation of cost and also per se. What one might 
call axiomata media, in Marx’s system, e.g. the theory that labour 
always produces a surplus above its wages and the wear and tear of 
capital used in aiding it, and that the profit of capital is nothing else 
than this surplus not paid to the producer, @.e., the workman ; the law 
of capitalistic accumulation; the tendency of wages to a minimum, 
&c. . . .—being direct or indirect inferences from his theory of value, 
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cannot, of course, have a better fate than the premiss from which they 
are deduced. 

(2) This is the third edition (revised and enlarged) of a work with 
which many readers of the JourNAL are certainly acquainted, and we need 
not, therefore, review it at length the more that the changes there 
introduced touch upon matters of rather secondary importance and do 
not substantially affect the main thesis to prove which the book was 
originally written. 

The main thesis is the vexed question of the economic origin or 
causation of social facts. As Prof. Loria says elsewhere in words 
which seem, but are not intended, to be metaphorical, the task of 
sociology is ‘‘to find the unitary cell from which social phenomena 
take their origin, to discover the single, simple, primitive fact of 
which they are but the development, to reduce them to a common 
denominator,”” which common denominator or cell, as the reader may 
prefer, is but the economic fact on account of its greater simplicity and 
its precedence, in tempore, on all the other social facts. Such a theory, 
however cleverly developed and illustrated with a varied apparatus of 
historical and statistical data, cannot but be open to many objections. 
To mention only a few: a it substitutes causal dependence to functional 
dependence in the system of social forces: B it banishes from social 
life every element of chance: y it leaves wholly unexplained the con- 
nection of events which produce uniformity in the number of certain 
actions. Again, supposing the task of sociology to be that which 
Prof. Loria ascribes to it, how can one tell that the economic fact is 
simpler than, say, the moral fact? They are heterogeneous facts, 
therefore there is no bridge between them. But let them not be hetero- 
geneous. In order to measure their relative simplicity we must have 
a unit or standard of reference of the same kind, which unit, by 
definition, must be simpler than them both. As for the temporal 
precedence of the economic fact let it only be said that it finds no support 
in anything we know of the primitive man or of modern savage 
life. 

On the whole our impression is that, in spite of many excellent 
features, Prof. Loria’s book fails to give us a plausible theory of 
society and does not contradict Prof. Pearson’s dictum that ‘‘ Science 
has yet to do a pioneer’s work in the field of historical method.” 

G. VACCHELLI 


Select Pleas, Staves, and other Records from the Rolls of the 
Exchequer of the Jews, A.D. 1220-1284. Edited, for the 
Selden Society and the Jewish Historical Society of England, 
by J. M. Rice. 

THE present volume of the publications of the Selden Society is 


well entitled to share in the commendation earned by its fellows. Its 
main purpose is to set forth the laws and administrative system 
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regulating the community of the English Jews in the thirteenth 
century. But no apology need be made for directing the attention 
of economists to a competent description of matters so nearly border- 
ing upon their domain. The usual plan of these publications is 
followed. An elaborate introduction, containing a full account of the 
special courts described, is followed by a series of extracts from the 
Plea Rolls of those courts, accompanied page for page by a translation. 
A brief glossary and sufficient indices are added. Mr. Rigg has also 
printed certain charters and other illustrative documents needful to 
the understanding of the matter of the book. 

The documents dealt with present peculiar difficulties to the 
transcriber. The handwriting is small and irregular, and the subject- 
matter obscure and complicated. But, in spite of these obstacles, Mr. 
Rigg has succeeded in producing a text as nearly accurate as the 
nature of the manuscript permits. The introduction is founded upon 
a complete study of good materials. Occasionally, indeed, the editor 
seems carried away by the political passions of the century of which 
he writes. After all, Pierre des Roches and his party were no more 
rapacious than Hubert de Burgh and his friends; and to describe the 
former as ‘‘a Poitevin adventurer, who masqueraded as Bishop of 
Winchester,” is to substitute invective for judgment. 

A connexion between taxation and usury is a social disease not 
uncommon in history. The peculiarity of the case in the thirteenth 
century was that both the taxation and the usury were in a sense 
illegitimate. Both by Christian and by Jewish law it was forbidden 
to lend money upon usury; and only the rigid separation maintained 
by the two races made it possible for such contracts to be made 
between them in the face of their common condemnation by both 
religions. The King’s part in the question was in the same way 
unrecognised by the Constitution. The Jews had no possible position 
in a Christian country, and were therefore in the eye of the law the 
King’s chattels or serfs, his to tallage at will. It is the history of the 
rise and fall of that right that Mr. Rigg enables us to follow in this 
volume. 

Up to the return of Richard I. from captivity, the machinery for 
taxing the Jews and enabling them to collect their debts from their 
Christian creditors was hardly in existence. But at that date a special 
department of the Exchequer came into existence, about which 
gradually collected a body of laws and rules, illustrated by the cases 
given in this volume. Gradually the position of the Jews, exposed to 
this efficient administration, became more and more difficult. The 
poverty and prodigality of Henry III. increased the exactions 
demanded from them. Harsher limitations were imposed, partly as 
an expression of disapproval, partly to ensure that their property 
should be readily accessible to taxation. Their attempts to hold land 
were forbidden ; they were required to reside only in towns, and later 
only in certain towns, where they could be found if necessary ; 
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individual Jews were forbidden to move from one town to another 
without leave ; a distinctive dress was insisted upon, and made really 
compulsory. At the same time the pressure of unpopularity made it hope- 
less for the Jews to seriously resist the Crown. There is certain evidence 
to show that increasing poverty made the community less able to act 
as a buffer between the demands of the Crown and the Christian 
creditor, who ultimately found the money. There is also evidence 
that social degradation and poverty combined to produce an outbreak 
of offences against the currency. No one, however, who has grasped 
the rapidity with which the poorly executed coins of the Middle Ages 
deteriorated naturally, will attach too much importance to these 
charges ; but they contributed, with other charges of witchcraft and the 
like, to make the position of the Jews in England untenable. The 
Crown was in fact confronted by a dilemma. It was impossible to face 
the unpopularity involved in the old policy of protecting the Jews in 
the practice of usury, and sharing in their profits; the patience 
required to direct the energies of the race into other channels was 
possessed neither by the Crown nor the people; the Italian merchants 
were ready to take up the function of public financiers; and it was 
only natural that Edward I. should seize upon the expulsion of the 
Jews as a short way out of the difficulty. 

The series of cases extracted in the present volume turn chiefly 
upon pledge of land. There are a certain number of criminal cases, 
e.g., on page 105, a case of murder; on page 11, a charge of coin- 
clipping, with a cross charge of assault ; some of the cases turn upon 
civil wrongs, ¢.g., the curious case of Roger de Kineton v. Samuel son 
of Aaron, on page 70. But the main business of the courts is with 
cases of mortgage, and the King’s interest in the mortgage is always 
clearly apparent. The important case of Charlecote v. Licorice, page 
19, and the difficult case of Abraham son of Joce v. the Prior of the 
New Hospital without Bishopsgate, among others, are of this nature. 
It may be worth while to tell briefly the story of this latter case, both 
because it is characteristic and because Mr. Rigg’s solution of the 
difficulties involved in it seems unsatisfactory. 

The facts are these. Diaia le Eveske mortgaged to Abraham son of 
Joce a certain house by a deed containing a clause that the said Diaia 
was not to alienate any acquittance of the said debt except a bond of 
acquittance of the said Abraham, i.c., Diaia may alienate the house 
but he must not warrant the purchaser against all claims on the house, 
unless he first gets an acquittance of his debt from Abraham. The prior 
presumably purchased the house from Diaia, and got no such warranty. 
In his turn the prior sold the house, giving a warranty as usual; and 
is eventually sued under the warranty by the mortgagee. He escapes 
by the technical plea that the original mortgage was bad as involving 
usury between Jew and Jew; and so succeeds in throwing the onus of 
discharging the debt on the original borrower. But, inasmuch as the 
original mortgage was held to be bad, the mortgagee was adjudged to 
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forfeit his claim, and the sum recovered from the debtor was seized by 
the Crown. If this view of the casebe correct, both Mr. Rigg’sexplanation 
of the peculiar clause in the mortgage, and his suggestion of collusion 
between the Jews, are unnecessary. But, whatever view be taken, some 
difficulties will remain, and it should be added that this is the only 
case noticed during a close perusal of the volume, where Mr. Rigg’s 
comment has seemed to be unsatisfactory. C. G. Crump 


Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, Labour Leaders. By 
GEORGE Howeuu. (London: Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Howe tt anticipates in his preface various probable criticisms 
on his volume. ‘If it be objected that the account here given of 
labour legislation and movements connected therewith is too 
circumstantial, I reply that it is better to be too circumstantial than 
to be too meagre.” And again: ‘ Perhaps a sense of proportion is not 
always observed. In this respect the writer ought to have some right 
of judgment. What to others might seem unimportant may to him 
appear of consequence in relation to the whole, or to the particular 
part objected to. Proportion in a landscape is determinable in an un- 
erring manner. In history the apparently unessential often requires 
to be in the foreground.” He also expects to be reproached with too 
free a use of the personal pronoun. With the two first of these 
criticisms it is difficult, despite Mr. Howell’s defence, not to agree. 
The volume is large and unwieldy. Our labours are not lightened by 
an index or by a bibliography. Despite Mr. Howell’s statement that 
there is a lamentable lack of knowledge of industrial history, a large 
number of books have been written on the subject. If Mr. Howell had 
referred us to some of these occasionally, instead of treating each part 
of his subject as unbroken ground, his book would have been briefer 
and no less valuable. References to legal works would have been a 
useful addition to the discussion of such points as the HKmployers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts and the conspiracy laws, 
for the author, as he himself remarks, is no lawyer. 

The use of the personal pronoun, on the contrary, is a redeeming 
feature of the book. Mr. Howell has been closely connected for half 
a century with the movement he describes, and the more personal 
portions of his book are usually the more interesting. 

Three of the early chapters are devoted to a detailed account of 
‘‘enactments adverse to labour,” then follows a description of the 
growth of trade unionism consequent on the repeal of the combination 
laws, and of the sentence passed on the Dorchester labourers which 
caused so much indignation throughout the country. Kven the Times 
while hailing the sentence with delight on account of ‘ the criminal 
and fearful spirit of combination which had seized, like a pestilence, on 
the working classes of this country,” was obliged to admit that it was 
unjust. ‘The dilemma which the prosecution is in is this: the 
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crime which called for punishment was not proved; the crime brought 
home to the prisoners did not justify the sentence.” 

The growth of trade unionism between the inquiry of 1838 and the 
Royal Commission of 1867 has been treated very fully in The History 
of Trade Unionism, by S. and B. Webb, but Mr. Howell has covered 
the same ground at considerable length. The curious story of the gas 
stokers’ prosecution in 1872 and the remission of the sentence by the 
Home Secretary, on receipt of a petition from the prisoners which was 
arranged and paid for by the Home Office, is one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book, as Mr. Howell was in the confidence of all the 
parties concerned. Considerable space is devoted to the history of the 
formation of agricultural labourers’ unions and of the Plimsoll movement. 
Joseph Arch and Samuel Plimsoll were both well known to Mr. Howell. 

Comparatively little is said of factory and workshop legislation. 
The author probably thought that the subject had been sufficiently 
treated of elsewhere. There is no reason to dissent from his view, but 
the same argument might have held good concerning the Truck Acts 
and Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation, which he has 
treated fully. 

The author has much to say of various Members of Parliament 
with whom he came into personal contact. He has, further, devoted a 
whole chapter to the vindication of labour leaders from an attack made 
on them by the Colonial Secretary in December, 1900. Mr. 
Chamberlain asserted that labour leaders were “only items in the 
voting machine” of the House of Commons, and that ‘not one 
of those gentlemen had ever initiated or carried through legislation for 
the benefit of the working classes, though occasionally they had hindered 
such legislation.” This statement Mr. Howeil thinks it necessary to 
take in all seriousness and to refute point by point. 

The last chapter is concerned with “The Present Position of 
Labour,” and in it the author emphasises his opposition to the socialist 
ideals of the New Unionism. Mona WILSON 


Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law. Being an Essay Supple- 
mental to (1) The English Village Community ; (2) The 
Tribal System in Wales. By F. Sexsoum. (London : 
Longmans. Pp. ix, 538. 1902.) 


Since the days of Bishop Stubbs our views of the origins of 
English land tenures have been greatly modified and our knowledge 
increased by a brilliant group of scholars of:which Professor Vinogradoff, 
Mr. Round, Professor Maitland and Dr. Seebohm are eminent 
examples. By the first volume of this series, which appeared in 1883, 
Dr. Seebohm created a veritable revolution in the way in which 
students had hitherto regarded the Anglo-Saxon land system. He 
assailed the doctrine of the ‘‘ Mark” which had previously been 
widely accepted. He connected the English manor as we find it at 
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the time of Domesday, with the Roman Villa, and maintained that the 
soil of England was tilled from the first by unfree men, who resembled 
the Roman coloni in being bound to the soil. This point of view has 
been furiously assailed, and historians, to quote Professor Ashley, 
are still at variance as to whether the history of England “ began 
with a population of independent freemen or with a population of 
dependent serfs.” 

The difficulty is that at the time of Domesday the country seemed 
to be uniformly divided up into large estates owned by a lord of the 
manor, who was responsible for the taxes. Under him are villeins 
and cottars holding in more or less servile tenure. The question is 
how did the majority of Germans and Danes, who came in as conquerors, 
sink to the position of serfs, and how did one man attain to such a 
position on each estate that he was the only free man, the landowner, 
the judge and practical ruler over his territory? The most striking 
part about the phenomenon of the manor is that it appears all over 
England, and that the serfs on each manor have very similar holdings 
and yardlands which they are unable to alienate or divide. In certain 
parts of England, as Professor Maitland has pointed out in ‘“‘ Domesday 
Book and Beyond,” we do get free villages, especially where the Danes 
settled. But the manor was general enough in 1086 to be the great 
fiscal unit all through England. 

The explanations of these phenomena are diametrically opposed, and 
in order to understand the point of view maintained by Mr. Seebohm 
in this series of books it is necessary to recapitulate the arguments 
of those who seem to differ from him. Professor Maitland and other 
eminent authorities consider that English history begins with a large 
class of peasant proprietors settled in villages under their military 
leaders, and slave owners only ina very small way. Private ownership 
was general, and the Saxon settlers cultivated their lands without refer- 


_ ence to the Roman system, from which indeed their methods differed 


considerably. The English tilled the land in three large fields, and 
each man had scattered strips in those fields. This higgledy-piggledy 
rather wasteful mode of cultivation would scarcely have commended 
itself to the Roman steward or master. Having started then with 
free peasants owning land, one has to account for their degradation to 
the rank of serfs and the assumption of ownership of the land by the lord. 
The transfer to private persons of the royal rights tended, so it is main- 
tained, to create the lord of the manor, a position which would soon be 
strengthened by the encroachments of the magnates themselves, while 
their responsibility for the Danegeld would add to their seignorial 
position. The Danish wars would lead the weak generally to commend 
themselves to the strong for protection ; insolvency, too, produced by a 
raid or a bad season, would frequently tend to depress the freeman and 
to make him merely the dependent of a more powerful lord. This is one 
suggestion. Dr. Seebohm, however, approaches the problem from 
another point of view. In ‘“ the English Village Community ” he main- 
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tained that the manor may have had “ a complex origin,” partly in Ger- 
man tribal conditions and partly in Roman methods of estate manage- 
ment. In the tribal system in Wales,the second book of the series, he has 
devoted himself to investigating the characteristics of the tribal system 
in one particular country, where the documents are very full, in order 
that a substantial knowledge of the facts of one tribal system may 
serve as a key with which to unlock the riddles of others. In the pres- 
ent volume, pursuing his characteristic method of proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, of which he is the great apostle, Dr. Seebohm 
deals in turn with the tribal customs of many tribes in order to see 
how far they may throw light on the Anglo-Saxon evidence. The con- 
clusion at’ which he would seem to arrive is, that the basis of the English 
land system and the English divisions of society have their origin not in 
the free cultivating peasant, but in the tribe. The origin of property 
is therefore not individual ownership, nor communal ownership, but 
family ownership. It was the contact with Rome which revolutionised 
the idea of “kindred” holdings; but enough traces survive, so Dr. 
Seebohm thinks, to prove that the tribe was the original land-holding 
unit. In order to establish this, an exhaustive study is made of the 
tribal customs of the Irish tribes, the Burgundians and Visigoths, the 
Franks, the tribes conquered by Charlemagne and the Scandinavians 
where there seem to be many survivals of family ownership, from which 
it is argued that this form must have been prior to individual owner- 
ship. The tribal customs of Scotland are also examined and the laws 
of the early kings Kings of England. Five chapters are devoted to an 
examination of the Anglo-Saxon laws themselves. 

The argument for the family holding seems to turn on the wergild. 
It appears from the cases cited that the kindred as a whole were liable 
for a homicide, and also received the blood fine as a family. In the 
customs of Frisia, for instance (p. 216), the murderer paid two-thirds 
of the fine, the kindred one-third. From the liability of the family to the 
whole or part of the wergild, Mr. Seebohm argues that there must have 
been a family holding. ‘‘ Unless every one in a kindred had his recognised 
tribal rights in the land, unless he were possessed of cattle and rights 
of grazing for their maintenance, how could he pay his quota of cattle 
to the hauld’s wergild of 200 cows” ? (p. 276). 

This seems to be the weak point of the argument, viz., because 
there were large wergilds, too large for the individual to pay, therefore 
there were family holdings. In the Frisian law the murderer clearly 
had to provide so large a portion as two-thirds of the fine himself, and 
it is not easy to see where he could obtain this if all the land were 
vested in the kindred. In the Salic law the offender had to contribute 
one half the wergild. It therefore seems to haye been possible for an 
individual to pay a very large amount himself. 

It is true that the same laws which contain evidence of family 
holdings contain also proof of the kindred being liable for the wergild ; 
but while this is evidence of the solidarity of the kindred, it is scarcely 
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proof that family ownership was general and prior to individual 
ownership. The Cymric gwely is held to be a conclusive example of 
land-holding by kindred, but the evidence for this seems to be drawn 
from documents of the thirteenth century, and must be accepted with 
caution. Still the fact remains that among continental tribes the 
family element was very strong. The next question is how far did the 
Anglo-Saxons bring these customs with them. It is not easy to under. 
stand from Dr. Seebohm whether he regards the kindred as an all 
important factor in England or not. 

First of all Dr. Seebohm argues that the solidarity of the kindred 
was so important that when it was not confronted by more potent 
forces it must necessarily have ruled ‘the division of classes, the 
occupation of land and the mode of settlement ” (p. 499). This would 
imply that the Anglo-Saxons settled in family groups holding land as a 
family, and, indeed, Dr. Seebohm, arguing from the analogy of other 
tribes, thinks that the English must have brought with them “their 
traditions of tribal or family ownership, more or less of the type of the 
Cymrie gwely modified by emigration and settlement” (p. 505). The 
termination ingham in place names is held to show that there were 
family settlements, and it is suggested that folkland is the survival of 
land held by family custom. But Dr. Seebohm goes on to admit that 
probably some of the settlers came without kindred, and that although 
kindred would grow up round them, yet the new immigrants cannot at 
once have been surrounded by kinsmen with hereditary rights in the 
land. Accordingly ‘‘ there- never was full opportunity for the growth 
upon English soil of anything like the solidarity in land-holding of the 
Norse kindreds of odal sharers tracing back their family possessions 
four or five generations” (p. 512). It would seem, therefore, as if 
Dr. Seebohm thought that tribal customs cannot have operated much 
in the new country. 

In accounting for the appearance of the manor it is again difficult 
to see how much importance Dr. Seebohm attaches to the group 
of kindred. He regards the dependent class as originally strangers in 
blood, freedmen, and dependent followers who do not belong to the 
tribe. They are distinguished by a “twyhynde” wergild, while the 
landowner is a twelvehynde man. Later Dr. Seebohm considers that 
these twyhynde men become a homogeneous class, with a similar 
economic condition and ‘slide into what is loosely called the serfdom 
of later times” (p. 504). Thus the class of dependents are deemed to 
owe their low status to having no position in a kindred, who seem 
therefore to count for a great deal. But the lord of the manor appears 
to attain his high position on account of the absence of kindred. 
Dr. Seebohm starts with the welvehynde man ‘who in principle, if 
not always in practice, was surrounded by a kindred” (p. 505). He 
comes to a country where there was the Roman type of landed estate 
and gradually adopted the independent position of the Roman possessor. 
The difficulty here is to see what happened to the other tribesmen if 
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one became possessor. Were they degraded to the twyhynde class ? 
But Dr. Seebohm seems to regard the twelvehynde man without a 
powerful kindred as the type of settler who became the lord of a manor. 
Freed from the restraints of the kindred he would be more of an 
individual than he was used to be, and would depend more upon the 
chieftain or king for protection, and would pay him gafol and do him 
service (p. 506). The lesser twyhynde man would do the same to the 
twelvehynde man. The twelvehynde man charged with the control of a 
district, might easily, so Dr. Seebohm considers, become the lord of 
dependent tenants, and assume magisterial or judicial functions. Thus 
one class of persons seem to sink and another class to rise owing to the 
same cause—the absence of kindred. But Dr. Seebohm seems to be of 
opinion that two great forces were at work in English society. On 
the one hand there were groups of kindred with family land, 
although there is but little direct allusion to them in the laws 
(p. 508); on the other there was the gesith, or twelvehynde man, 
responsible only to the king, and more or less without restraining or pro- 
tecting kindred. The question then arises why, under these dissimilar 
conditions, the manorial system should be so uniform, and single 
succession the rule instead of division among families. The uniformity, 
Dr. Seebohm thinks, is the result of Roman influence, while the 
artificial and anti-tribal division of the people may have been partly 
effected by the Church, which favoured individualism. 

The book is profoundly interesting and full of brilliant suggestions 
and hypotheses, although the main conclusions are often so guarded as 
to be sometimes a little unintelligible. It brings out very clearly that 
tribal customs are far more important than has hitherto been recognised. 
It is in this sense an epoch-making book. Linian Tomn 


Dangerous Trades. The Historical, Social, and Legal Aspects 
of Industrial Occupations as affecting Health, by a number 
of Experts. Edited by THomaAs Ottver. (London: J. 
Murray. 25s.) 

Tus bulky volume, as the sub-title indicates, is not concerned only 
with what are technically known as the Dangerous Trades, 7.e., trades 
scheduled as dangerous under the Factory and Workshop Act. 

Such occupations as laundry-work and fish-curing and fruit-pre- 
serving, are dealt with from the hygienic standpoint ; anu such general 
questions as Infant Mortality and Factory Labour, Child Labour, and 
Home Work are discussed. 

The editor, who has acted as medical expert on the Dangerous 
Trades Committee, and on the committees appointed by the Home 
Office to make special inquiries as to the white lead, pottery and 
lucifer-match trades, contributes the introduction and several im- 
portant papers. In the former he devotes considerable space to the 
question of the extension of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
now applies to accidents alone, to diseases of occupation, 
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Dr. Oliver has secured valuable assistance in his undertaking. The 
book contains fifty essays, the work of thirty-eight different contributors. 
Miss Adelaide Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, 
has written a valuable Historical Sketch of the Development of Legisla- 
tion for Injurious and Dangerous Industries in England. The chapter is 
rendered the more interesting by her subsequent account of the regu- 
lation of such trades on the Continent. Members of Miss Anderson’s 
staff have also contributed papers. Miss Deane on Laundry Workers, 
Miss Paterson on Fish-Curing and Fruit-Preserving, Miss Squire on 
Women’s Labour in Tinplate Works and Aerated Water Works, and on 
Rabbit Down. These writers all emphasize the fact that the evils 
arising from the occupations they deal with could be minimised by 
better organisation and more attention to precautionary measures. 
The fur-pulling industry is waiting to be revolutionised by a pioneer 
who will apply to it a really effective dust-extracting system of venti- 
lation ; “injuries known and unknown” are caused by the quite un- 
necessary use of young girls to carry heavy weights in tinplate works ; 
tables comparing the number of laundresses treated during certain 
years in the Wandsworth and Isleworth Infirmaries for ulcers of legs 
and pulmonary consumption, with the number of other women treated 
for the same diseases shed light on the present hygienic condition of a 
trade of which Miss Deane says that there is no reason why it should 
not rank as one of the best of the non-textile industries. 

Mrs. H. J. Tennant, late H.M. Superintending Inspector of 
Factories, contributes an eloquent exposition of the harmful effects 
of the industrial employment of child-bearing women—‘ on the one 
hand is the infant death-rate steadily rising, on the other the 
birth-rate steadily falling; and to the rising death-rate maternal 
neglect gives impetus, while the State inattentively takes note. But 
though statistical speech is eloquent of death, it says nothing of 
withering injury to life ; nothing of injury to the mother who, herself 
affected in health, produces less fitting children; nothing of those 
children who escape death to endure life, crippled in body and in 
mind, drugged and starved in infancy, neglected in childhood. What 
dare we ask of their womanhood and manhood? What service of 
citizenship have we any right to demand, any reason to expect? We 
must seek our answer from within our reformatories and our asylums, 
from our hospitals, our workhouses, and our prisons. For the feeble 
in body and dwarfed in mind there is no room in the struggle for 
industrial supremacy. Their drifting place is among criminals, in the 
lowest ranks of industry, or in the homes of charity.” 

Miss Margaret McMillan, whose valuable work as a member of 
the Bradford School Board is well known, in her paper on ‘ Child 
Labour” emphasizes another drawback to estimating social evils to 
statistical tables only. ‘‘ You cannot put tired eyes, pallid cheeks, and 
languid little limbs into statistics, and yet when you see them they 
are more convincing than figures. And in many schools you can 
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receive this kind of evidence. The younger children who work out of 
school hours have undoubtedly the worst time of it. They come to 
school looking dull and heavy-eyed, some are irritable and restless, 
others so languid that they appear almost oblivious of everything 
around them.” 

Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., Chairman of the late Dangerous Trades 
Committee, writes on ‘‘ Principles of Prospective Legislation for 
Dangerous Trades.” It might, perhaps, be plausibly contended as 
against certain of Mr. Tennant’s objections that his experience of 
administrative difficulties has given him an overweening sense of the 
importance of uniformity in regulations. It is conceivable that a high 
standard of precautionary measures could be best secured by greater 
elasticity than he advocates. 

Dr. Tatham, of the General Register Office, Somerset House, con- 
tributes two papers on the Mortality of Occupations, and on Dust- 
Producing Occupations. ‘‘ Dust as a cause of Occupation Disease ”’ is 
further treated by the editor with the help of a number of diagrams. 
The requirements of the Home Office with respect to certain trades 
have indubitably reduced the ill-effects to health caused by dust, but 
there is room for the work of the committee on ventilation lately 
appointed by the Home Office. 

Lead-poisoning as one of the most prominent diseases of occupation 
occupies a good deal of space, and Dr. Lewis Jones, the Medical 
Officer in charge of the Electrical Department at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, contributes an account of ‘“ Electrical Treatment in cases of 
Lead-Poisoning.”’ 

Among the papers written by medical men are two by Dr. T. M. 
Legge, H.M. Medical Inspector of Factories, whose special report 
contained in H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories Annual Report always 
contains important information with respect to dangerous and injurious 


trades. Dr. Legge treats of “ The Dangers in the use of Mercury and: 


its Salts,” and “ The Lesions resulting from the Manufacture and uses 
of Potassium and Sodium Bichromate.” 

Two papers, also by medical men, treat of anthrax, which, although 
not one of the most widespread diseases of occupation, is peculiarly 
sudden in attack and fatal in its effects. y 

Dr. :Laurie, Principal of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 
writes on ‘“‘The Chemical Trades,’ Dr. John R. Rodd on ‘ The 
Diseases of Soldiers at Home and Abroad,” Dr. William Collingridge 
on ‘“ Health in the Marine Service,’ and Mr. H. H. Cunynghame, 
C.B., on “ Railways.” The remaining essays deal with a variety of 
kindred subjects, the enumeration of which would occupy too much 
space. 

The utility of the book is materially increased by an appendix of 
‘“ Special Rules,”’ prepared by Captain Hamilton Smith, R.N., H.M. 
Inspector of Factories, and by an adequate index. 

The volume should be invaluable as a book of reference for manu- 
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facturers and workmen, for factory and sanitary inspectors, medical 
men, and for Members of Parliament. Moreover the chapters are, for 
the most part, sufficiently free from technical phraseology to be 
accessible to members of the general public interested in such subjecss. 
Its publication distinctly supplies a want; as it presents in 2 com- 
pendious form information which has been buried hitkerto in innu- 
merable Parliamentary and other Reports. Mons WILsoN 


The United Kingdom and its Trade. By Haroup Cox. (Harper’s 
International Series.) (London and New York: Harper. 
Pp. 157. 84d.) 

British Trade and the Zollverein Issue. By L. G. Cutozza. 
(Sell’s Commercial Intelligence Handbooks, No. I.) 


(London: ‘Commercial Intelligence’? Publishing Co. 
Pp. 71. 8vo. 1s.) 


Mr. Cox’s book is the first of a series which includes similar volumes 
relating to Japan, British India, the United States, and other countries. 
Mr. Francis Hirst, the editor of the series, in a sprightly introduction 
dwells on the advantage of applied over abstract economics. ‘‘ Minds 
exceptionally well informed, or with exceptional powers of abstract 
reasoning, may no doubt be given theories ‘neat,’ but even then it 
would be better for the theories to be diluted with copious illustra- 
tions.” Agreed ; but it is not irrelevant to remark that facts also may 
be presented too ‘“‘ neat,” too undiluted with theory, to deserve the 
title of applied economics. Mr. Cox has avoided this danger by oc- 
casional indications of the inferences to which the otherwise dry facts 
may lead. Thus the statistics of the United Kingdom’s trade with 
foreign countries and British possessions, respectively, show that it is 
easy to attach undue weight to the phrase “ Trade follows the flag.” 
A purpose and a lucid order render readable the analysis of British 
trade, the statistics of shipping, and the other figures which Mr. Cox 
has skilfully compiled from official publications, cleared from un- 
necessary details and adapted to the requirements of the public. 

Many of the statistics adduced by Mr. Cox have been independently 
collected by Mr. Chiozza, with a view of testing projects of preferential 
arrangements between different parts of the British Empire, in parti- 
cular the proposal lately made by Colonel Denison, that a special duty 
of, say, five to ten per cent. should be imposed at every British port on 
all foreign goods, the proceeds to be devoted to Imperial defence. 
Such an impost would fall yery heavily on the United Kingdom. For 
the greater part of the imports into the United Kingdom consist of 
food and raw material imported from foreign countries. Food and raw 
material form about three-fourths of the imports from foreign coun- 
tries into the United Kingdom; and imports from foreign countries 
form about four-fifths of the total imports into the United Kingdom. 
No. 47.—VvoL. XII. EE 
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But the proposed impost would not press heavily on the Colonies, since 
the foreign imports into the principal colonies are relatively small. 
The proposed import duty at 10 per cent. would realise some 
£42.000,000 iroin foreign imports into the United Kingdom, but only 
about. £3,006,009 from foreign exports into Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The disproportion of the interests involved appears from a 
comparison of populations. Here is an extract from a list of parts of 
the United Kingdom placed with Colonial possessions (the latter in 
italics) in a descending order of population. We omit the figfres given 
in the original. 

. Lancashire, Yorkshire, Australia, Canada (British only), 
Surrey, Essex, British South Africa (all whites), New Zealand, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Cape Colony (all whites) Manchester, Leeds, British 
South Africa (British only)... . 

It cannot be denied that ‘‘ the centre of gravity of the British race 
is still in the United Kingdom” [unless, indeed, the principle of 
leverage which the metaphor suggests is assumed to act]. The fact 
that the greater part of the imports into the Colonies are already 
obtained from British possessions is used by Mr. Chiozza to show that 
we have not much to gain by a mitigation of the Colonial tariffs in our 
favour. In the case of Australasia, for example, the possible margin of 
increase in trade with foreign nations is about £12,000,000 ; and taking 
into account the nature of her purchases from foreign countries we 
shall probably be not far wrong in saying that “ not more than 6 or 8 
millions [of those purchases] offer us any prospect of gain under a 
preferential arrangement.” As we already enjoy mutual Free Trade 
with the Possessions that are not self-governing—-about two-thirds of 
the marke!s of the British Empire—‘‘ the amount of our export trade 
which would be affected by the extension of Free trade to every part 
of the Empire is only £38,000,000, or about one-eighth of our total 
exports.” Preferences given by the United Kingdom to the Colonies 
promote retaliation on the part of foreigners. Preferences given by the 
Colonies to the United Kingdom, to judge by the example of Canada, 
would probably be ineffectual. These and other facts and probabilities 
marshalled by our author seem decisive. ‘ We are all so desirous of 
strengthening in every possible way the links of Empire, so anxious to 
cherish the feeling of Imperial Unity, that any proposal made by our 
Colonies in the desire to further Imperial trade must have a cordial 
hearing.” But it will not be found easy to ‘advance an intelligible 
plan which would confer equal benefits upon our Colonists and our- 


selves.” F. Y. EpaEwortH 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 


AN eminent publicist has drawn attention to the fact that the 
population of Canada is to be found in a number of semi-isolated 
blocks aiong the northern boundary of the United States; and from 
this lack of continuity of settlement he has concluded that the 
obstacles in the way of the development of a Canadian national spirit 
are insuperable. Without entering upon the discussion of the 
legitimacy of this conclusion it has to be recognised that Canada is 
a country of vast areas and sparse population. The Provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia with 14 per cent. of 
the land area of the Dominion have 90 per cent. of the population. 
In the vast extent of territory stretching from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific, embracing over 80 per cent. of the land area of the Doninion, 
there is a population of less than 609,009. It will appear, thea, that the 
element of distance does place an obstacle in the way of an integrated 
population. Asa means not only to the development of its richly 
varied resources, but also as a factor in national integration transporta- 
tion is of pre-eminent importance in Canada. 

From the beginning of the railway era stress has been laid upon the 
importance of railways as a bond of union. One of the first projects 
which engaged attention was concerned with a railway to connect 
St. Andrews in New Brunswick with Quebec. It was urged that this 
railway would be of value as a link of communication with the inland 
provinces. It is to be noted that the international phase of the 
Canadian railway problem was brought to the front in connection with 
this line. The fact that the route of the projected railway lay in 
territory whose ownership was in dispute led to the embittered relations 
between England and the United States which yielded only to the 
Ashburton treaty. The long discussion over the Halifax and Quebec 
railway, which was the successor of this project, kept in the foreground 
the importance of Intercolonial connection. The assistance given to 
the Grand Trunk by the government of the Canadas was attributable 
to its importance as a link in a chain of Intercolonial connection, 
When the steps were being taken which led to Confederation the 
Maritime Provinces clearly indicated that the construction of the 
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Intercolonial railway, at the expense of the Dominion, was to be the 
price paid for their entrance into the Dominion. When the Dominion 
was formed the lands west from the Great Lakes to the Pacific were 
the home of trappers. But the confederated provinces looked to these 
western lands being included in the Dominion. And so when Manitoba 
and British Columbia became provinces the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific was the price paid for westward expansion. With 
every phase of the development of Canada it has been made clear that 
railways are looked upon as a factor in national integration as well as 
in industrial development. 

When the railway has been considered as of such importance as a 
factor making for national unity, it is but natural that the governmental 
bodies should be looked to for assistance. There has been a long 
struggle in Canada over the question of private versus government 
ownership. And the end is not yet. But in the period preceding 
Confederation the consensus of opinion was in favour of private owner- 
ship. The disastrous outcome of the contemporary experiments in 
State ownership in the United States undoubtedly influenced this 
attitude of mind. When railway construction began it was not 
considered that assistance would be necessary. But the attitude soon 
changed; and in the early fifties we find the Canadas assisting the 
Grand Trunk and other leading lines by means of loans. In 
the endeavour to assist in the desired development legislation was 
passed to permit the establishment of a Municipal Loan Fund, whereby 
the municipalities, by pooling their resources, might be enabled to 
borrow in the world-market at better rates and so be in a position to 
aid in railway construction. In the Maritime Provinces there was a 
fluctuating policy of government ownership and private ownership. 
But in either case the provinces assumed large obligations on account 
of the assistance granted towards railway development. In the 
Canadas the speculative development engendered by railway construc- 
tion reacted disastrously upon the credit of railway enterprises. The 
crisis of 1857 still further aggravated conditions. The municipalities, 
which had lavishly assisted railways in the expectation that their 
investments would give a revenue sufficiently large to preclude the 
necessity of a resort to taxation, soon found their hopes fallacious. In 
the long run the central government had to assume the bulk of the 
indebtedness incurred by the municipalities, in addition to being 
responsible for the indebtedness it had itself created on account of its 
contributions to railways. 

When the Provinces entered Confederation there were 2,278 miles 
of railways. To-day there are 17,824. The mileage did not begin to 
expand until 1869. In the thirty-one years which have elapsed since 
that date the mileage has been increased by 15,300 miles. Deducting 
the mileage of the government railways it will be found that the net 
increase of privately owned railway mileage is 13,768. Of this mileage 
the territory west of the Great Lakes, with its mere handful of 
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population, has 35 per cent. This great increase in railway mileage, 
an increase out of proportion to the present available resources of 
Canada, has been assisted by a subsidy policy. 

The first movement for an energetic subsidy policy, in the period 
since Confederation, is to be found in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. In these provinces there sprang up in the period 1869-70 a 
desire for railways to assist in the development of the back districts. 
In Ontario the desire for railway construction soon took on a speculative 
phase, and every municipality was willing through grants of money to 
assist in railway construction. One line, the Credit Valley, some 
180 miles in length, received over a million dollars from the municipal- 
ities through which it passed. Another railway, which is now part of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway system, owes its somewhat serpentine 
course to the fact that municipal subsidies were potent in diverting it 
from a direct route. The assistance of the Provincial government was 
soon invoked. The subsidy policy of Ontario has been concerned in 
the main with money grants of from $2,000 to $4,000 per mile of 
railway, paid either in annual instalments extending over a term of years 
or in instalments proportioned to the track mileage completed. Within 
the last few years a land subsidy policy, under which grants of from 
5,000 to 7,400 acres per mile have been made, has been adopted. 
In Quebec at first there was a policy of giving a money grant equivalent 
to 3 per cent. of the cost of the railway assisted. There have in more 
recent years been modifications of this policy. Money grants of from 
$1,000 to $10,000 per mile have been made. There has also been a land 
grant subsidy policy, under which grants of as highas 10,000 acres per mile 
have been made. The policy adopted by the other Provinces may briefly 
be summarised. British Columbia has combined in its policy land 
subsidies, guarantees of interest on bonds, and grants outright in cash. 
In Manitoba there have been money grants, guarantees of interest on 
bonds, and loans on the security of the Dominion land grants. In 
New Brunswick there was at first a land grant subsidy policy. In more 
recent years there has been a cash subsidy policy, under which grants 
of from $2,500 to $5,000 per mile have been made. In Nova Scotia 
money grants of from $5,000 to $6,000 per mile have been made. 
Since the early eighties, however, the policy followed has been one of 
granting $3,200 in money and 2,000 acres of land per mile of railway 
assisted. In Prince Edward Island, owing to the fact that the railways 
there are part of the Dominion government system, no subsidy policy 
has been developed. 

As early as 1839 Lord Durham, whose prescience in regard to 
Canadian conditions has received an ample recognition in the subsequent 
history of Canada, had drawn attention to the fact that the construction 
of public works would be of especial importance in Canada. At the 
same time he was of opinion that, on account of the magnitude of the 
enterprises to be constructed, there would be a constant danger of 
such works being prostituted to political purposes. As soon as Confed- 
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ration was accomplished the Dominion had to consider what policy it 
would adopt towards internal improvements. The Intercolonial was 
undertaken as a government work. After many vicissitudes of policy 
the Canadian Pacific was completed. To the company which con- 
structed this road a money grant of $25,000,000, a land subsidy of 
25,000,000 acres, the transfer of 700 odd miles which had been constructed 
under government management, and certain other privileges and exemp- 
tions were given. But this assistance was granted because the work 
was of national concern. In'terms of the Constitution of Canada it 
is, in general, provided that each Province is to concern itself with 
works of transportation lying wholly within its own borders. This 
policy was accepted until 1882. 

In the fervour of the new subsidy policy some of the Provinces had 
undertaken projects which seriously trenched upon their resources. 
Under the British North America Act the revenues of each Province 
are derived in part from the Dominion treasury and in part from taxes 
raised in the Province itself. In entering into Confederation each 
Province surrendered to the Federal government various powers in 
regard to taxation which it hitherto had exercised. The financial 
strain consequent upon the energetic development of the subsidy 
policy was most important in Nova Scotia and in Quebec. The former 
of these took the position that the defined revenues set aside for the 
Province were so limited that it was manifestly not intended that any 
portion of them should be used in the encouragement of railway enter- 
prise. It was therefore urged that it was the duty of the Dominion 
government to assist railway enterprises, although these enterprises lay 
wholly within the limits of a Province. In Quebec there had been 
from an early date a desire to tap the western trade and make it 
subsidiary to Quebec. A line which had been projected towards 
Ottawa, with this end in view, had at first been undertaken as a private 
enterprise assisted by the government. In the conditions of stringency 
succeeding 1873 it was found necessary to take it over and construct 
and operate it as a government work. The Province did not, however, 
willingly commit itself to a policy of government ownership; and so 
there was an endeavour to have the railway taken over by the Dominion 
government. 

[t was under such conditions then that the Dominion entered, in 
1882, upon a new phase of the subsidy policy. In that year the policy 
of assisting intraprovincial railways by grants of $3,200 per mile was 
adopted. The intention in fixing upon this sum was that it should 
provide the rails and fastenings, the railway being responsible for the 
road bed and equipment. The policy thus introduced has been 
continued to the present with slight changes. 

In estimating the value of the assistance given to the privately 
owned railways, we have to consider not only the Dominion and the 
Provincial, but also the Municipal assistance. The total expenditure 
from all these sources at the end of the last fiscal year was 
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$154,000,000. Cognizance must also be taken of the land grants. 
It must be remembered that while these grants may have a large 
ultimate value their immediate value is much less, The total land 
grant from all scurces is approximately 70,000,000 acres. At a con- 
servative estimate this is worth $128,000,000. The cash actually 
received from these lands up to the present is about $41,000,000. 
The total assistance actually received to date is about $200,000,000. 
Under the stimulus of the subsidy policy there has been a rapid 
expansion of the railway system. Since 1882 8,741 miles of privately 
owned railways have been added. In the working out of the policy 
there has been a co-operation of the different bodies granting subsidies. 
Individual railways have received aid both from the Dominion and 
from the Provinces. Approximately one-half of the mileage added 
since 1882 has been aided by these bodies in co-operation. The 
railways which have thus been aided by the two sets of governmental 
bodies, in co-operation, are in the main strictly local—the average length 
of a railway in this class is seventy-five miles. 

The subsidy policy of the Dominion has undoubtedly strengthened 
the Federal government at the expense of the Provincial governments. 
The Provinces are looking more and more to the Federal government 
for aid in railway construction. At first the assistance of the 
Dominion to intra-provincial enterprises raised some opposition ; now 
it is courted. Companies chartered to construct purely intra-provincial 
railways find it convenient to obtain in the first place Dominion 
charters, since these ease the way to the obtaining of subsidies. All 
this means that the co-ordination of powers in regard to transportation 
matters, which it was intended should exist between the Dominion 
and the Provinces, is fast becoming obsolete. 

The visible fact that the railway system of Canada has doubled 
since 1882, while important, is not the only standard by which the 

‘ subsidy policy is to be judged. The question has to be faced, could 
the same results have been obtained in a more economical way? The 
total paid up capital, of the privately owned railway mileage constructed 
since Confederation is approximately $774,000,000. The calculations 
already given indicate that one-fourth of this is represented by 
subsidy contributions. The payment from subsidies has averaged 
$13,000 per mile of the 13,000 miles of privately owned railways con- 
structed during this period. Unless there are exceptional difficulties 
of construction railways can be built in Canada for from $15,000 to 
$25,000 per mile. But it must also be remembered that a railway 
may, according to the terms included in its charter, be bonded at from 
$10,000 to $20,000 per mile. The result of this is that in many cases 
the road instead of being built at a cost to the projectors is built at a 
profit. In the majority of the railways which have been constructed 
since the new subsidy policy came into operation the greater part of 
the cash which has actually gone into construction work has been 
obtained from the subsidies and from the bonds. Usually the terms 
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of a contract are that the contractor shall take the Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal subsidies, and some percentage of the bonds. 
Sometimes a portion of the stock is thrown in as an extra inducement. 
This is worth what the contractor may be able to obtain for it on the 
market. The provision of the railway act which allows paid up stock 
to be issued for work performed renders it easy for a company to issue 
stock to a construction company without any tangible equivalent 
having been received. When it is possible for a railway to be con- 
structed, as has been indicated, it amounts to the government. giving 
its sanction to a stock jobbing scheme whereby a railway is presented 
to a number of speculative projectors. Part of the feeling in favour of 
government ownership, which has in recent years manifested itself, is 
undoubtedly attributable to an appreciation of this condition. In 
many cases there has not been careful consideration by the govern- 
mental bodies either of the bona fide nature of the enterprise or of its 
necessity. In many cases about the only reason apparent for the 
granting of a subsidy has been that the projectors of the railway have 
asked for it. The government has taken the position that the granting 
of a subsidy is not to be construed as the expression of an official 
opinion with reference to the probable success of the enterprise. 
Holding this opinion it was quite natural that the late Hon. Sir John 
A. Macdonald should say that it was a matter of no consequence to 
the government how the companies aided obtained the rest of the money 
required for construction purposes. It is to be recognized that while 
the government has had this distinction clearly in mind, the investors 
in many cases have not. And the result is that to the English 
investor the fact that there is a subsidy has appeared as a vindication 
of the necessity of the work and of its probable success. It is to be 
remembered that one reason why the Grand Trunk had at first such 
goad credit was because the investors were under the impression, 
erroneous it is true, that the government of the Canadas had attached 
a guarantee to the enterprise. The result of this attitude of the 
investor has been that investments of English capital have been made 
in enterprises which have been signally unsuccessful. And this fact 
has seriously hampered the investment of English capital in other 
investments which were perfectly sound. 

It has already been indicated that the subsidised roads have been 
financed to a considerable extent on the bonds. These bonds have for 
the most part been floated in England. An article might be taken up 
in citing detail in proof of the contention, that there has not been 
a sufficiently careful investigation into the bona fide nature of the 
enterprises assisted. One example, and that by no means the most 
flagrant, will serve. The fact that no actual payment in cash has 
been necessitated does not make the example any the less pertinent. 
In 1882 the Dominion government agreed to grant to a company which 
undertook to construct a ship railway across the Isthmus of Chignecto, 
from the Atlantic to the head of the Bay of Fundy, a subsidy of 
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$150,000 for twenty-five years. The detailed provision was that the 
work was to be completed within seven years, and that the payment 
of the subsidy was to begin after the completion of the work. It 
was not until 1885 that work began. From time to time extensions 
were made to the company; at length in 1898 the government 
decided to make no further extensions of time. In the meantime 
there had been sunk in this enterprise $3,500,000 of English capital. 
It is quite clear that the projectors of the work entertained no 
illusions with reference to the responsibility of the government. 
They knew that the government subsidy was contingent on 
the completion of the work. But the ordinary investor did not see 
the matter so clearly. Ata meeting of the shareholders in 1897, one 
shareholder asked ‘how was it possible that English people could be 
expected to invest their money in a country, when in an enterprise 
promoted by the Canadian government and people, and introduced 
here as a government loan would be, they were subjected to such 
treatment as they had to complain of in connection with this matter?” 
Although this is a loose and inexact statement of the matter in dispute, 
it at the same time indicates the impression a subsidy makes on the 
mind of the average investor. With reference to the offer of this 
subsidy, in the first place, it is clear there had been no adequate 
calculations with reference to the amount of traffic likely to pass over 
the ship railway when completed. About the only vessels which would 
have been available to use it would have been coasting vessels which 
could not have borne the necessary tolls. The traffic was altogether 
too light to warrant such an enterprise. At best its utility was 
questionable. The offer of the subsidy was made during an election 
campaign. It is within the scope of the facts to say that the subsidy 
was granted, because it was never expected that it would be earned. 

The rapid development of the Canadian railway system has attracted 
attention to the question of regulation. The various transitions of 
opinion with reference to the limitations of competition in railway 
business are being worked over again in Canada. And the Canadian 
people are not yet prepared to give up their belief in the efficacy of 
competing lines. 

The question of competing lines has been brought strongly to the 
front in the North West. The fact that the staple industry of that 
section is agriculture, coupled with the fact that the country is remote 
from the marts of commerce, has made transportation of pre-eminent 
importance. Political fortunes have been bound up with the trans- 
portation problem. When the Canadian Pacific was chartered there 
was included in the charter a provision whereby the construction of 
lines, in the North West, to connect with the American railway 
system was prohibited for a period of twenty years. The intention 
was to force through traffic to the seaboard over the Canadian Pacific. 
The unwillingness of the Federal government to grant Manitoba the 
power to make connections with the American system was met in a 
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spirit that showed that the people of that section were dangerously 
near open revolt. Once the monopoly clause was abrogated the 
people of Manitoba were free to obtain the desired competition. Over 
$600,000 was expended in enabling the Northern Pacific to obtain a 
foothold in the Province. In the North West Territories there is a 
strong feeling in favour of competing lines. In British Columbia the 
same attitude has manifested itself. There has been a very active 
advocacy of a government line. The opinion has been that such a line 
would act as a regulator of Canadian Pacific rates from the coast to 
interior points. It will be seen that this plan resembles that modifica- 
tion of the Belgian policy which Charles Francis Adams urged in 
Massachusetts in the early seventies. While the policy of government 
ownership has not obtained electoral favour in British Columbia, there 
is at present under consideration a project for a subsidised competing 
railway on which the government is to have a thorough-going control of 
rates. In this way it is hoped that, through competition, the Canadian 
Pacific will be forced to lower its rates. 

The policy of the railway law of Canada is to maintain independent 
competing systems. The Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk are 
prohibited from amalgamating. While these systems are thus under 
the necessity of maintaining their identity they control in their 
respective systems three-fifths of the privately owned railway mileage 
of Canada. There has been a gradual absorption of the smaller 
independent lines. 

The interrelation of the Canadian transportation system with that 
of the United States has made the Canadian railways competitors for 
American through freight. The Canadian roads have from the 
beginning looked for a share in this traffic. But the Canadian road 
when endeavouring to obtain American traffic has to meet not only the 
competition of the American land-carrier but also that of the water 
competition by way of the Great Lakes. The result of this is that the 
freight has to be obtained at low rates. The Canadian shippers 
complain if American goods are carried through Canadian territory at a 
lower rate than that charged on Canadian goods carried for a shorter 
distance. At the same time they allege that the assistance which has 
been given to the Canadian railways has in reality, under these con- 
ditions, worked to the disadvantage of the Canadian traffic. The 
railways rejoin that they have to make the rate to get the traffic; and 
that any profit, no matter how small, on this traffic lessens the burden 
that has to fall on Canadian traffic. To illustrate the point concerning 
which complaint is made two examples twenty-eight years apart may 
be quoted. In 1873 complaint was made that the Grand Trunk and 
the Great Western were flooding the eastern markets of Canada, to 
the exclusion of Canadian produce, with American produce carried 
from the Western States at a better rate than was granted to traffic 


originating in Canada. In May 1901 complaint was made that while 
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the rate from Walkerville, on the Canadian side of the Detroit river, to 
Montreal was 70c., the rate from Detroit to Montreal was 58}. 

The complaint with reference to the through rates on American as 
compared with Canadian goods broadens itself into a complaint with 
reference to the relation of through to local rates. While there are 
complaints in different sections of the country it may be said that rate 
grievances are more strenuously complained of in the North West than 
in any other section. One grievance has been that shipments from 
Asiatic points to United States’ points are carried through at much 
lower rates than are granted to Canadian shipments traversing a much 
shorter distance. The contention of the North West has been that if 
the Canadian Pacific can afford to carry foreign produce at these low 
rates it can also afford to carry agricultural produce, originating in the 
North West, at much lower rates than it is now charging. It has 
been contended that the subsidies granted to the company were 
intended to enable it to grant especially low rates on the produce of 
the North West; the returns from the subsidy being intended to make 
up for any lack of profit attributable to the low rates charged. 

When the company has quoted rates charged by American trans- 
continental lines, under like circumstances, to show that its rates are 
no higher than and in many cases lower than those charged by its 
fellows, the people have harked back to the subsidy question, saying 
that they are not concerned with comparative rates but with the 
absolute rates charged by the company, and that the subsidy was 
given to recoup the company for any loss that might accrue. One 
example will serve to indicate this point of view. Agricultural 
produce is sent into the mining districts of British Columbia both 
from Alberta and from the Palouse district of Washington. The 
Alberta points are six hundred miles distant, while the Palouse points 
are one hundred and fifty miles distant from the British Columbia 
market. The Alberta shipments have, of course, had the advantage of 
the duty. The rate from the Palouse district was 25c., while the rate 
from Alberta points was 50c. In a readjustment of rates the advantage 
of Alberta was lessened, and the claim was advanced that the railway 
should so arrange its rates as to offset the geographical disadvantages 
under which Alberta was placed. It has been urged, in the press of 
the West, in connection with this example, that the carriage of this 
produce at a rate which would simply cover the cost of movement 
would be justifiable, since the subsidies were given to cover such a 
case, 

Another phase of the rate problem is concerned with distributive 
rates. For years it was complained by Winnipeg that the rate on 
through shipments from Montreal to points west of Winnipeg was so 
much lower than the Montreal-Winnipeg rate plus the rate to these 
western points that it discriminated against the Winnipeg wholesale 
merchant. This matter has been arranged. But the conflict has 
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simply been pushed further west; and now the western towns and 
cities claim that Winnipeg has an advantage over them. The railway 
sees in the small volume of business transacted by some of the towns 
claiming distributive rates a reason why such rates should not be granted ; 
the towns see in the existing rates the reason why the larger volume of 
business does not exist. 

While the examples cited have been taken from the newer sections 
of the country it is not to be concluded that these difficulties exist in 
the West alone. There has been constant complaint on the part 
of Toronto that the rates given to Montreal are so favourable that 
Toronto is put at a disadvantage. In 1864 the merchants of Toronto 
petitioned the Legislature alleging that the existing Grand Trunk rates 
discriminated in favour of Montreal. In 1897 the Board of Trade of 
Toronto said, ‘‘ it costs an Ontario man more to place his goods in a 
Quebec town than it does a Quebec man to place his goods in an 
Ontario town at the same distance.” 

In the early eighties the Canadian Pacific, which was endeavouring 
to obtain a westward connection through Ontario with the American 
railway system, came in conflict with the Grand Trunk, which considered 
this extension as an encroachment on its territory. The Grand Trunk 
hurriedly obtained control of a number of independent lines which 
might otherwise have been rendered tributary to the Canadian Pacific. 
The different amalgamations which took place led to a belief that rates 
would be increased now that the regulative effects of competition were 
lessened. Believing that there was not a sufficiently active regulation 
of rates in the public interest, the Hon. Dalton McCarthy introduced 
a Railway Commission bill which was a transcript of the English 
legislation of 1873. Petition after petition poured in from the country 
districts of Ontario in favour of this measure. The matter was kept 
before Parliament for five years. Finally a Royal Commission to look 
into the whole matter was appointed. This reported in 1888 in favour 
of conferring jurisdiction in regard to rates on the Railway Committee 
of the Privy Council. This body, which was a committee of the 
Cabinet, had, by the legislation hitherto in force, exercised jurisdiction 
in regard to the adjudication of disputes arising under the railway act. 

Within the last five years the question of regulation has been 
occupying an increasingly large portion of the attention of the 
Canadian public. There is a feeling that the subsidy policy has gone 
about far enough. And it has been suggested that subsidies should, 
in future, be given only to railways running through unsettled territory 
There is also an appreciation of the fact that there has not been 
sufficient care, in granting charters, to avoid paralleling. It is being 
felt also that whenever subsidies are granted there should be some 
provision not only for the recouping of the subsidy but also for an 
effective regulation of rates. 

When subsidies were first granted the development of the country 
consequent upon railway construction was regarded as sufficient recom- 
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pense for the expenditure. Since 1897, however, the Dominion 
governmeat has provided that it may require from subsidised railways 
annual services equal to 3 percentage of the subsidy. In 1891 Quebec 
adopted a policy of imposing an annual tax on subsidised railways 
equivalent to } of 1 per cent. of the subsidy received in each case. 
This plan has not worked well and it has been abandoned. In British 
Columbia there is under consideration a project for extending a subsidy to 
a company, one condition of the subsidy being that the government 
shall participate in the dividends. 

In recent years, owing to the feeling that it is unwise to hold large 
blocks of land out of the market, the land subsidy policy has, in 
general, been of decreasing importance. In Ontario, however, there 
has been an increased use of a land subsidy policy. But in adopting 
such a policy this Province has attached conditions. For example, in 
granting a charter to the North Shore and Manitoulin Railway, it was 
required that a smelter should be erected on the line of railway, and 
that for a period of ten years one thousand settlers should be settled 
annually on the lands granted. 

The policy has also been adopted of making the granting of subsidies 
the occasion of a declaration of the regulative powers of the govern- 
ment in regard to rates. In 1897 the Dominion granted a subsidy of 
$3,630,000 to the Canadian Pacific to aid in the construction of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass branch of that railway into the mining section of 
British Columbia. The charter of the Canadian Pacific provides, that 
rates may be regulated so as to produce a dividend of not less than 
10 per cent. But this limitation applies to the Cabinet as well as to 
Parliament. This places the regulation of the Canadian Pacific rates 
to a great extent beyond the pale. In granting this subsidy, however, 
the government required a quid pro quo, namely, that there should be 
specified reductions on certain commodities of general consumption in 
the North West, as well as a reduction on the export rates of grain 
and flour. Since 1899 the Dominion subsidy acts have contained 
provisions, stating that the government has absolute control over the 
rates charged by the railways subsidised under these acts. The 
charter of the Ontario railway, referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
provides that the rates are to be such as are agreed upon by thé 
government. 

The increased interest in the question of regulation has been attract 
ing attention to government ownership. The farmers of the North 
West have been deeply interested in obtaining a low rate on grain to 
Lake Superior. And this has led to a feeling in Manitoba that sipce 
the rates have not been quickly reduced by competing private railways 
government lines should be constructed. The last provincial election in 
Manitoba had, as one of the issues, the question of government owner- 
ship. Since the election a modified policy has been adopted. Under 
this the government obtains, in return for a guarantee of interest on 
the bonded indebtedness of certuin lines entering into the new Canadian 
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transcontinental line, the Canadian Northern, the right to regulate the 
rates to Lake Superior. In Ontario there is the beginning of .a feeling 
in favour of government ownership. The earlier charters of Canada, in 
common with those of the United States, contained provisions looking 
to State purchase. In the charter of the Manitoulin and North Shore, 
already referred to, this practice is reverted to, for a provision is con- 
tained stating that the government has the right to purchase the road 
within fifteen years from the grant of the charter. The government of 
Ontario has in hand at present a project for the construction of a rail- 
way by the government. This is intended to open up to settlement 
the lands in the neighbourhood of Lake Temiscamingue, the head. 
waters of the Ottawa river. The recent extension of the principle of 
community of ownership in railway business in the United States has 
excited, in some circles, a fear lest the existing privately owned Canadian 
railways might fall into the hands of American railway men and be used 
by them in the furtherance of a policy inimical to the interests of 
Canada. It has therefore been urged that the Canadian government 
should, with a view to safeguarding Canadian interests, obtain a con- 
trolling interest in the Canadian lines. It cannot be said, however, 
that the movement to apply the principle of government ownership to 
the entire railway system of Canada has excited a very general 
interest. The existing Canadian government railways cannot be ap- 
pealed to as an argument in favour of the extension of the governmental 
railway system unless the people are willing to accept a large increase 
of the public debt. The Intercolonial was built as a price for union. 
In consequence of this it has constantly been claimed that the com 
mercial feature of profit is of minor importance. For years at a 
time it has been unable to make its receipts balance expenditures. 
And consequently the interest on the capital invested has been a 
charge on general taxation. Within recent years there has been 
an improvement in the management, and there has been an 
endeavour to make the enterprise a commercial success. How far it 
is from this ideal may be gathered from the fact that in the last 
fiscal year its net revenue amounted to 0°13 of 1 per cent. on the 
capital invested. 

There remains then the question of a policy of regulation superim- 
posed on the existing system of privately owned railways. When 
the Royal Commission recommended in 1888 that the work of regu- 
lation should be given to the Railway Gommittee it, at the same time, 
showed some hesitancy in making this recommendation, since it was of 
thé opinion that the political nature of the organisation of the Com- 
mittee would interfere with the performance of its duties. While it 
is recognised to-day that the Committee has done something to 
better conditions there has been a growing feeling that the work of 
regulation should be transferred to a new organisation whose member- 
ship would not depend on the vicissitudes of politics. It is this feeling 
which led the House of Commons in 1901 to unanimously declare in 
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favour of a Railway Commission. The next stage of the transportation 
problem in Canada will be concerned with the devising of means for 
improved methods of regulation. 8. J. McLran 


A Point oF THEORY CONNECTED WITH THE CoRN Tax 


In the course of a discussion of the Corn Tax, in the last issue of 
the Economic JourNAL, Professor Edgeworth, after observing that the 
British demand.for wheat is probably inelastic in character, remarked : 
(p. 288) ‘It must be remembered that the tax is not on wheat alone, 
but on corn generally. Now the demand for other kinds of corn has 
not presumably the same rigidity. Accordingly it is quite possible 
that the foreign producer of those cereals may be compelled, in 
consequence of the tax, to put up with the lower price. But there is 
a certain sympathy or correlation between the cost price of wheat 
and other grains, so far as the same tracts of land may be applied to the 
cultivation of one or other kind of grain. It follows that a portion 
of the tax on wheat may fall on the foreigner.” 

This argument raises an interesting point of theory, which, though 
of no practical importance, seems to deserve brief discussion. One 
preliminary word of explanation is, however, necessary. It will be 
seen that the conclusion arrived at in what follows, though agreeing 
with Professor Edgeworth’s main contention in the passage quoted, 
(namely, that the price of wheat in England will tend to rise by 
slightly less than a shilling), does not accept his suggestion as: to the 
way in which this result will be brought about. It might therefore 
be thought, by a hasty reader, that this article is engaged in contro- 
verting the Professor’s views, and that either his argument or our own 
must be erroneous. If this were really so, the chance of our conten- 
tion being right would be small indeed, but fortunately the case is 
otherwise. Tor, so far as can be seen, Professor Edgeworth is merely 
concerned to suggest a general caution and to point out a way in 
which the price of wheat might be prevented from rising by the full 
amount of the tax, while in these notes an attempt is made to look at 
the circumstances of the case in rather more detail, and to see how 
the check to the upward price movement probably will be brought 
about. Consequently, being concerned with different things, both 
conclusions may perfectly well be right. 

First, it must be noted that, throughout what follows, it is implied, 
that the changes in the conditions of international trade brought about 
by our new taxation will not be important enough appreciably to affect 
the general level of prices in England and abroad. If this assumption 
could not be made our method would need modification, but in the 
present case it appears to be justifiable. 

Let us begin then by simplifying the problem, and, ignoring barley 
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and oats, concentrate attention upon wheat and maize. The British 
demand for the former is likely to be inelastic about the point of con- 
sumption, as Professor Edgeworth suggests; and for the latter it is 
‘‘ derived ” from our demand for meat, which, as having to do with some- 
thing that is more or less of a luxury to many classes, is likely to be 
fairly elastic. Further, the British demand for maize itself will, in the 
present case, be- considerably more elastic than that for meat, because, 
when the price of raw maize is raised by the tax, there will be a 
tendency to import a quantity of it, which had hitherto come into the 
country in this form, as the finished product meat. 

Let us see exactly what is implied in this statement. By raising 
the supply schedule of maize as against an elastic British demand, 
the tax upon that article is likely to check its importation in a raw 
state by a fair amount. But, since it is largely used as fodder, such 
rise of price as takes place in England will make stock farming a less 
profitable occupation te the British farmer than it used to be. Hence 
our home production of meat will diminish, and our imports, at 
slightly higher prices, will increase. To feed the extra cattle required 
for export as meat to England, American farmers will use more maize 
than formerly, and therefore the total consumption of maize will fall 
by less than the fall in raw maize exports. 

Even, however, if this were not the case, it is improbable that 
the price of maize in America would be affected to an appreciable 
extent. For the amount of this effect will depend upon the character 
of the maize supply schedule as a whole; and since the quantity of 
maize exported to England is less than 4 per cent. of the total product 
of the. United States, it is plain that however elastic the English 
demand schedule might be, and however great therefore the reduction 
per cent. in the quantity of maize sent to England, the percentage effect 
on the total maize product of the United States could only be trifling. 
Consequently the supply schedule for maize in America would have to 
be extremely inelastic, that is to say, the operation of the law of dimin- 
ishing returns in respect to it would have to be extremely powerful and 
rapid, if any appreciable change were to take place in its price. 
Hence it seems likely that the price of maize would fall very slightly 
indeed in America, and that its price in England would therefore rise 
by approximately the whole amount of the tax imposed upon it. 

This, however, is only one side of the question. There is another. 
The imposition of our import duty on wheat would to some extent turn 
English farmers from stock-feeding to wheat-growing, a movement 
which, as we have already seen, would also be encouraged by the raised 
price of feeding stuffs. Consequently the home production of wheat 
would tend to increase : and other things being equal, it would increase 
faster than that of English fodder grains, because, while the finished 
article in the production of which it is used (z.c., flour) is obliged, like 
the raw material, to pay toll on importation, maize in its finished form 
(i.e., meat) can enter our ports duty free. Thus the check to the total 
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} production of wheat in America is nearly equal to the check to the 
raw exports to England. Partly for this reason, and partly because 
the exports to England constitute a much greater proportion of 
America’s total wheat crop! than is the casé with her maize crop, it is 
likely that the imposition of our new taxation will be followed by a 
q considerably greater percentage reduction in the wheat than in the 
maize area of the United States. Therefore when the full effect of 
the tax has taken place, the improvement in the conditions under 
which the marginal bushel of wheat is produced in that country will 
be considerably greater than the improvement in those under which 
| the marginal bushel of maize is produced, and therefore the price of 
wheat in America will fall considerably more than that of maize. In 
England at the same time the wheat area will increase, and a new 
equilibrium point will be reached, at which both English and American 
wheat (so far, of course, as they are of the same quality) sell at a 
price which exceeds the old price by the difference between the amount 
of the tax per bushel and the excess of the old over the new American 
marginal supply price. In the case of maize the new equilibrium in 
England will be similarly determined ; but since, as has been urged, 
the difference between the new and old marginal supply price of 
American maize will be very small, the English price in this case will, 
as a matter of fact, rise by practically the whole amount of the tax. 
J Furthermore, the bare fact that wheat prices fall in America will it- 
self set in operation additional forces tending to keep up the area and 
the price of maize. For when wheat is cheaper, but little more of it 
will be eaten (that is to say, its demand schedule is inelastic), and 
consequently the total expenditure upon it will be less. Therefore 
America will have more to spend on meat, more meat will be grown, 
and more maize wanted for its production. Hence we have a further 
reason for expecting the American price of maize to undergo no appreci- 
able alteration. 

It will be noted that this argument ignores the possibility that a 
slight change in the relative prices of wheat and maize may lead to the 
partial substitution of the former for the latter for stock and pig feeding 
purposes. Though it is true that after an exceptionally good wheat 
harvest some of the more aristocratic grain is occasionally used in this 
way, it does not seem likely that such a small change as that referred 
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1 In the year 1900, which appears to be a fairly typical one, the percentages of 
the yield of the various crops of the United States exported to the United Kingdom 
were (roughly) : 

Wheat.................. 24 per cent. OBER! concer scessesucees 2°5 per cent. 
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If the estimates of The Corn Trade Year Book are to be relied on, the percent- 
ages of the various world crops similarly exported to the United Kingdom in 1900, 
were (roughly) : 
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to will have an appreciable effect in this direction. When, however, 
account is taken of the existence of barley and oats as well as of maize, 
a new consideration of some importance is introduced. To a large 
extent all these grains are used for fodder purposes, and therefore for the 
present, we may lump them together as ‘‘fodder grain,” just as, for 
some purposes, we may lump beef, mutton and pork together under the 
head of meat, and make out a common demand and supply schedule for 
all of them. But it should be observed that, unlike maize, ‘‘ fodder 
grain’ is partly grown in England, and we have to inquire how this 
fact affects our conclusions. 

The British demand for fodder grain is derived from the demand for 
home-grown meat. The demand schedule for this is extremely elastic, 
because, first, that for meat in general, which is to some classes a 
luxury, is more or less elastic, and, secondly, foreign meat is an easily 
available substitute for home-grown. In short, the British meat demand 
is elastic, and the British home meat demand very elastic. Con- 
sequently, a slight rise in the price of fodder grain in England is likely 
to lead to a considerable decrease in the home meat production, and 
therefore to a similar decrease in the use of fodder grain. Hence either 
the area under fodder grain in England or the imports of that com- 
modity must fall considerably. Now the argument already used with 
regard to maize (viz. thatthe import of that cereal to us is onlyavery small 
proportion of the total growth, and that the check to production abroad 
will be much less than the check to raw exports, and consequently that 
the foreign price will remain almost unchanged), applies equally to 
fodder grain as a whole. Consequently, when the new equilibrium is 
reached, it is likely that the diminution in our annual supply of fodder 
grains will result from a falling off in imports rather than of home- 
grown cereals. Indeed we might even go further, and expect to find 
our home production actually increasing slightly in spite of the fall in 
our total consumption, although this movement may be checked if the 
marginal supply price of our barley and oats is raised by the absorp- 
tion of land, otherwise well adapted for those cereals, in wheat growing. 

At all events the very complicated considerations which it has now 
been necessary to introduce do not seem to lead, in the case of 
fodder grains as a whole, to a conclusion materially different from 
that which was obtained in the simpler case of maize treated alone. 
Their price is likely to rise more merely by the full amount of the tax 
than the price of wheat is likely to do, though, when we take account 
of the fact that some of them are grown in England, we must admit that 
the rise in their price here will not be quite so great as it would have 
been had maize alone been in question. 

We must next ask if any further modification is needed when it is 
observed that barley and oats are not required solely as raw material for 
meat production. With regard to barley, the answer seems to be in the 
negative, because, although a large proportion of the barley consumed in 
this country is used in breweries and distilleries, the supplies for these 
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purposes are drawn almost exclusively from the superior home-grown 
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variety of grain, so that our barley imports may still be treated simply 
as imports of fodder material. 

With regard to oats, however, the case is otherwise. There is no 
particular difference between the imported and the home-grown variety 
of the grain, and the former as well as the latter is probably used to a 
j considerable extent for feeding horses. So far as this is so, a given 


check to our imports, consequent upon the tax, will, ceteris paribus, 
, mean a nearly equal check to the total production of oats abroad, 

because the finished product to the making of which they go, namely, 
i the services of horses, cannot be imported. Thus the effect of our 
4 tax upon the area under oats abroad would be greater than the effect 
produced on that under the other fodder grains, and consequently, 
owing to the forcing up of the margin, the foreign price of oats would 
be more likely to fall, and the English price to rise by less than the 
full amount of the tax. If this happened, further complications would 
be introduced upon the side of Demand. For clearly oats is a rival 
commodity to maize and barley in its use as the raw material of meat 
production, and in so far as it has fallen in price relatively to them, 
it will tend to be substituted for them. Therefore the production of 
oats increases and that of barley and maize declines till a new equi- 
librium point is reached, at which the two latter grains stand at a 
slightly lower level of price both in England and abroad than we have 
hitherto been led to expect. 

Our conclusion therefore seems to need further modification by the 
recognition of a second trifling check to the tendency of the cereals 
other than wheat to rise by the full amount of the tax. A little further 
reflection, however, again enables us to relegate this trifle to the ranks 
of the negligibly small. For it seems likely that the demand for oats 
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as fodder for horses—at all events for carriage horses—will be fairly 
inelastic, and therefore that, though the foreign oat production will fall 
by an amount more nearly equal to the fall in our consumption than 
is the case with maize, on the other hand the diminution of our 
consumption will be smaller.!. Therefore we still seem entitled to 
conclude, though with much less confidence than we could feel if maize 
were the only fodder grain, that while wheat prices in England will 
tend to rise by appreciably less than the amount of the tax, fodder 
grain prices will rise by very nearly the full amount. 

Presumably the theoretical ground for Professor Edgeworth’s alter- 
native suggestion that a fall in the price of fodder grains abroad, brought 
about by the tax levied upon them, might be a factor in checking the 
rise of English wheat prices, is to be found in the possibility that a 
decline in their cultivation would make available for wheat-growing land 
& more suitable for the purpose than the worst at present under that crop 
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: 1 Furthermore, the extreme smallness of the percentage of the total cat crop 
imported into this country may be cited in favour of the opinicn that such check 

as does take place in our oat imports will shiit the foreign maigin only very slightly. - 
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—or, more accurately, than the worst that will be under that crop when 
the full effect of the duty on wheat itself has been worked out. The 
argument is, of course, a perfectly valid one, but if, as we have urged, 
the diminution of the average under other cereals will itself be small, the 
quantity of such land rendered available must be very small, and its 
influence an “ infinitesimal of the second degree,” that may be neglected 
in an “approximate” study. It need hardly be added that the whole 
of the foregoing discussion refers only to ultimate tendencies, and 
implies the condition ceteris paribus. 

Finally, lest any well-meaning person should attempt to read into 
the above remarks a covert advocacy of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s new 
departure in fiscal policy, the writer would observe distinctly that, in his 
opinion, the imposition of a corn tax as a permanent means of raising 
revenue is a mistake. A. C. Pigou 


SucGAR INDUSTRY IN THE WEST INDIES 


TuE ostensible motive for the West Indian grant of £250,000 is to 
enable the sugar planters to tide over the twelve months that intervene 
between the present and the anticipated abolition of thé sugar bounties, 
Mr. Chamberlain argued that without this temporary assistance from 
the State the industry would come to a standstill, and he implied that 
when the bounties were abolished the industry would be able to take 
care of itself. 

This latter supposition formed in fact an essential part of his case, 
and appears to have been accepted even by some of the critics of the 
grant. It is curious that no one paused to ask on whose opinion 
Mr. Chamberlain based his confident expectation that the abolition of 
the bounties will restore prosperity to the West Indies. Of course we 
all know that the West India planters have been making this assertion 
for many years, but the mere fact that they are asking for a grant and 
clamouring for more than is offered proves that they have no com- 
mercial faith in their own predictions. Hitherto there has been no 
real difficulty in obtaining capital for promising concerns in the West 
Indies. There are firms who have invested from a quarter to half a 
million sterling within recent years in putting in new plant. If they 
did this at a time when there was no immediate prospect of the 
abolition of bounties, surely they could find a few thousand pounds to 
tide them over the twelve months that stand between them and the 
promised salvation. The acceptance of the grant is in a word an open 
confession that the West India planters, and the London capitalists 
who finance them, have no faith in their own repeated declarations that 
the sugar industry was ruined by bounties alone, and would be restored 
to prosperity when bounties were abolished. 

The cause of the failure of the West India sugar industry lies far 


deeper. It is ultimately a question of men. The West India planter 
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lives in a climate which is sufficiently healthy to permit the rearing of 
white children, but insufficiently stimulating to create an enterprising 
and energetic race. The Creole looks to take life easily. He is not 
going to ‘‘hustle around” and learn new methods. Even when the 
absentee owner, mentally stimulated by residence in England, spends 
tens of thousands on new machinery, the man on the spot will not 
trouble to exert himself to get the best results out of this costly plant. 
His blood—corrupted by the climate—forbids exertion. Moreover, 
like all unenterprising persons, he resists enterprise on the part of others. 
The new Department of Agriculture in the West Indies, maintained 
and controlled by the Imperial Government, is by no means popular 
with the planters. It tries to teach them more than they want to 
know. The attempt made by Mr. Chamberlain to open up the Hinter- 
land of British Guiana was blocked by the Colonial legislature. The 
sugar planters who dominate that body prefer to confine the colony to 
the fringe of land along the sea coast. The opening up of the interior 
might deprive them of their cheap labour. 

It is this absence of enterprise that is killing the West India sugar 
industry, not Continental bounties. As a matter of fact most of the 
sugar produced in the West Indies goes to the United States where it 
is protected against bounty-fed sugar by the American countervailing 
duties. That portion at any rate of the West Indian sugar industry 
will not be benefited by the abolition of bounties, for it will lose its 
present protection against German and Austrian sugar in the American 
market. In any case, however, this trade with the United States is 
precarious, because it is at the mercy of the sugar trust. Even now 
the sale of low class ‘‘ Muscovado ” sugar to the States does not appear 
to pay so well as the sale of high class Demerara to the United 
Kingdom. 

What the future will bring, it is impossible to predict, except 
negatively. The abolition of bounties will make but a slight difference 
in the selling price of sugar, because the industry is now so well 
established throughout the world that the withdrawal of the bounties 
will not greatly diminish production. The difference in price will 
certainly not be equal to the increased profit that the West Indian 
planters could now obtain by a more intelligent management of their 
business, but the intelligent management will certainly not be forth- 
coming from the present generation of planters. Haroutp Cox 


THE GENERAL STRIKE IN BeLGium, APRIL, 1902 


Ir is impossible to give an adequate account from an economic point 
of view of the general strike which took place last April in Belgium 
without setting forth the political situation through which it was 
brought about. Nor are the effects of it on the course of industry, on 
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wages and on trade in general, of any consequence as compared with 
its political importance. So much is this the case, that the Revue du 
Travail, issued by the Belgian Labour Department, which publishes 
monthly statistics of strikes, refused to look upon this great labour 
movement as a strike properly so called, describing it as a ‘‘ chémage 
(cessation of work, ‘ play’) volontaire, étranger 4 tout désaccord entre 
les ouvriers et leurs patrons respectifs.”” The estimate is accurate, and 
is not dictated by administrative indolence, nor by the party spirit of 
opposed politics. But it is no less true that this colossal demonstra- 
tion, whatever we may call it, interfered powerfully for some days with 
the functioning of certain essential organs of the national economy, 
and may be reckoned among the active methods of the Belgian trade- 
unions. To this extent it is of interest to the economist. 

Agitation in Belgium for the extension of the franchise may be said 
to have begun twenty years ago, when, under the Frére-Orban ministry, 
the Radicals demanded a revision of the Constitution. 

When, however, in 1893, a revision had been agreed to by the 
Catholic ministry headed by M. Beernaert, the movement received a 
check which seemed likely to last many years at least. The system 
of basing the electorate on the census was then replaced by the system 
now in force. The parliamentary votes rose in number from about 
120,000 to over a million. Every Belgian citizen who had attained the 
age of twenty-five, and had resided for one year in the same commune, 
had the right to vote. This seemed nothing short of ‘‘ manhood 
suffrage.” But, with the object of ‘‘ mitigating” or ‘‘ organising ”’ it, a 
supplementary vote was granted to any man, not under thirty-five 
years of age, having legitimate offspring and paying direct taxation of 
not less than five franes to the state, or to any man who either owned 
real estate to the value of 2,000 frances, or was a bond-holder in Belgian 
Government stock drawing an annual dividend of not less than 100 
francs. And to any man who had had a complete course of secondary 
education, or was exercising a public function or profession requiring 
the qualification of secondary education, two supplementary votes were 
allotted. 

There was thus a franchise of single, dual, and triple votes. 

The result, of course, was that the greater part of the middle classes 
had two and three votes per head, while most of the working men had 
but one. Very many of them, nevertheless, received two votes, and 
still more among the peasantry, a fact which gave rise among the 
opposition to the saying, “ vote plural, vote rural.” 

That the working classes benefited by this system of franchise, as 
compared with that which it superseded, is evident from the par- 
liamentary election of 1894, following the revision of the Constitu- 
tion, when some thirty representatives of the Labour party obtained a 
seat in the House. 

These new members lost no time in denouncing the electoral machine 
as unjustly favouring the middle classes, whose supplementary votes 
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outbid and annihilated those of the masses. They demanded manhood 
suffrage ‘‘ pure and simple,” that is to say, a vote for every citizen over 
twenty-one years of age. 

For a long time none but Socialists had demanded this fresh 
electoral reform. But when, in consequence of the introduction of 
proportional representation (1899) the Liberal party came in, it joined 
the Socialists in demanding, if not the abolition of the plural vote, at 
least certain modifications in the conditions under which the supple- 
mentary votes were conferred. It had, in fact, become evident that, if 
the effect of the plural vote was to limit manhood suffrage, it mainly 
benefited the Catholic party and agricultural classes. Besides, it was 
alleged that frauds and false allotment of supplementary votes were 
sufficiently numerous to vitiate the system entirely. From that time 
the Liberal party made common cause with the Labour party in 
demanding a fresh revision of the Constitution. 

[t should be stated that a revision is practically only possible when 
the different parties agree to it. Parliament can, it is true, decide that 
a revision of the Constitution is desirable. This suffices legally for a 
dissolution of both Chambers. But the new Parliament may only 
discuss the motion if two-thirds of each Chamber are present. And no 
resolution introducing a change is carried unless the majority be at 
least two-thirds. 

Now the opposition, consisting of Socialists and Liberals, was in a 
minority of about twenty. Hence it was necessary to win over a 
considerable portion of the Government majority. 

This it was hoped to achieve through energetic pressure on public 
opinion. The Liberals counted on working this through pacific and 
legal methods, but the Socialists had recourse to street agitation. Two 
precedents encouraged them therein. In 1893, when Parliament could 
not agree on the revision of the Constitution, a solution—that, namely, 
of the plural vote—was unquestionably precipitated by vehement 
manifestations at Brussels and a strike in the collieries of the Hainaut 
district. In 1899, similar agitation, in which, moreover, some of the 
bourgeois took part, brought on the fall of the Vandenpeereboom 
Catholic Ministry. 

This time, however, it was clear that the Government meant to 
resist with every resource it could command. In Parliament precau- 
tions were taken for paralysing obstruction. In the country many 
classes de miliciens, men, that is, who had discharged their year of 
military service, were mobilised, and troops were concentrated so as to 
be ready to protect the capital and manufacturing localities. 

From the beginning of April meetings and manifestations in favour 
of the reform bill grew more violent in character, and in the second 
week of the month riots took place at Brussels and in the province 
Hainaut. Bands of youths, disowned for that matter by the Labour 
party, came into collision with the police and gendarmerie, windows 
were smashed, pistol-shots were fired, officials were wounded. The 
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National Guard—the militia of the bourgeoisie—was mobilised on 
special service lasting at Brussels for nearly a fortnight. 

It was only after that week of outbreaks, which, for that matter, 
were at once suppressed, and which had no other practical result except 
undermining the confidence of the Liberal middle class, that the 
Council of the Labour party decided to give the word for a general 
strike. 

Such a crisis had been for months “in the air.” It was known 
that, at the critical moment, the Labour party would use it against the 
middle classes and the Government. And that moment was supposed 
to have arrived when the Chamber was about to consider the motion 
of revision. On the 14th April, two days before the date fixed for the 
Parliamentary debate, the Brussels Federation of the Labour party 
issued a manifesto calling on the working ‘“ classes to reply to the 
sanguinary and odious brutalities of the police and gendarmes by 
having recourse, calm in their strength, to their sole remaining legal 
weapon—a General Strike.” 

The appeal was heard. With a unanimity which amazed not only 
their opponents, but even the Labour chiefs themselves, the working 
classes obeyed the signal. From the morrow 150,000 to 200,000 
working men were on strike; in three days, 300,000 to 350,000. If 
the Belgian working classes engaged in trades and industry be esti- 
mated at 700,000, it will be seen that the strike, if not absolutely 
general, deserved fairly well to be so called. Never had so formidable 
a rising of the working classes been seen. 

What were the constituent elements? Unfortunately, we have no 
sound statistics to draw upon. But we can form approximate estimates. 
The miners were the first to come out, and the last to stay out. They 
were certainly the kernel and chief support of the movement. Out of 
130,000 Belgian miners, some 120,000 decided to “ play.” In certain 
collieries hardly enough workmen were left to keep the wells in good 
order. Next to the miners came the metal-workers of the great 
foundries of the Hainaut and of Liége. Their calling is closely bound 
up with the collieries. Their opinions and their aims they have in 
common with the colliers. There were probably 50,000 or 60,000 of 
them on strike at the height of the agitation. All the workshops 
of the great Jobn Cockerill Society at Seraing were closed, an event 
hitherto unprecedented. Then came the quarrymen, among whom the 
Socialists have a numerous following, and lastly only, textile workers 
—in wool at Verviers and in cotton and linen at Ghent. It should be 
noted that the Socialist workers of Ghent did not go on strike till the 
Thursday or Friday. I do not know if this was due to the slow-moving 
deliberate Flemish intelligence as contrasted with the heedless im- 
pulsiveness of the Walloon. But I am inclined to believe the more 
probable reason to be that, at Ghent, the powerful co-operative societies 
of the Labour party have to compete with the equally prosperous co- 
operative societies supported by the clerical party, and that ther the 
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trade unions (syndicats owvriers) are richer and better organized than 
elsewhere. It needed no long reflection to understand that the strike 
threatened to ruin these institutions. 


Side by side with these groups of workers belonging to large-scale 
industries there stood only a small minority of tradesmen. In the 
towns trade went on almost as usual. No bakers, butchers, or carriers 
were noted among the strikers. 

Thus it is not true, as has been fancied abroad, and as certain 
French theories about the general strike would have it, that we were 
confronted by a vast intimidation of the middle classes by the labouring 
classes. There was no instantaneous suspension of all the functions 
of social life. But there was a cessation of some of the most im- 
portant. Coal and iron are the staple products of Belgium. Hence, 
throughout whole districts there reigned a deathly stillness in place of 
the humming of the hive which was the usual sign of activity and of life. 

From a business point of view, the strike broke out at a very 
unfavourable moment for these two leading industries. The stock of 
coal was getting very low. And a recuperative movement in metal- 
working had just set in after the worst period of crisis that had been 
known for years. ‘‘ Consumption ’—to quote La Revue du Travail— 
‘‘has been radically checked, and the recovery which seemed to be 
taking shape in the metal industries has received through the strike a 
blow that has reacted heavily on the coal market. On the one hand, 
the colliers of the Mons valley have now to struggle against the sharp 
foreign competition which has found its opportunity in the strike of 
the coa]l-mines—a longer affair than that of the foundries. It has been 
noted that, even in our own ports there have been large deliveries of 
English, French, and German coals, and that several consumers, to 
secure their supplies, have been forced to enter into contracts binding 
for a relatively considerable time.” 

In some branches of industry, where the crisis is still felt, em- 
ployers have not looked upon the strike as a misfortune. It is true 
that they have not been careful to retain their full staff on their books, 
and have even, in some cases, taken the initiative in a lock-out, glad to 
practise economy for some days in their employ and in the general 
expenses of a scarcely remunerative rate of production. This is said 
to have been the case at Ghent, where the textile industry is under- 
going a period of depression. 

Some employers, again, judged it opportune not to resist the 
voluntary play of their workmen, lest they should expose themselves 
not only to the animosity of their own employees, but also to annoy- 
ance, or possibly violence, at the hands of the operatives of other 

establishments. 

Finally, there were a few who, through their political sympathies, 
gave leave of absence to their staff. The journal of the Labour party, 
Le Peuple, asserts that some did not even allow their men to lose by 
ceasing work. 
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None among employers held that the movement was directly aimed 
against their interests. It may even be said, as a general fact, that in 
large establishments the men took the trouble to go to their directors 
to explain the purely political character of their secession. 

Being, as it was, a strike among the larger industries and, to a less 
extent, among urban working men, it did not affect either home- 
workers, or artisans properly so-called, or country labourers. Hence, 
too, it follows, as has been noticed by M. Van Overbergh in his inter- 
esting study entitled La Gréve générale Belge d’ Avril, 1902 (Bruxelles : 
Schepens), that Wallonia plays the leading part in it. For the large 
industries are, as is well known, located in Wallonia, z.c. in Le Hainaut, 
and in the Liége country. 

As it only completely stopped certain branches of industry, the 
strike could only succeed if it were long in duration. Coal, iron, 
stones, even textiles are unquestionably articles of primary necessity. 
But in a modern nation, waited on by trade, wholesale and retail, and 
maintaining its lines of communication and transport, life does not 
depend, altogether and absolutely, on these industries as it does on 
those which deal with food. To use the language of M. Bohm-Bawerk, 
the arrested production consisted, for the most part, of goods of a 
‘‘yemote order.” It followed that several weeks were required before 
the general strike could make itself felt by the public as sufficiently 
appalling to compel the Government to give way. 

But it could not hold out, and that for two reasons. The one was 
psychological. Of the 300,000 strikers, there was certainly a third 
who went on strike because others did so, and without enthusiasm. 
Their heart was not in it, and they would certainly ask nothing better 
than to be allowed to return to their work. 

The second reason was want of money. The strike had been 
taking shape a long time in idea, through speech and print, but it had 
not been guaranteed by the purse. The Belgian trade unions are weak 
and poor. In a remarkable work on the subject by M. L. Varlez, 
published in the Mémoires du Musée Social de Paris, and entitled 
‘* Quelques pages d’histoire syndicale, 1902,” he reckons the number of 
working men who are unionists and aftiliated to the central organisation 
or Labour Party as 90,000. But their subscriptions are very small, 
only 65 of the 146 trade unions under observation in 1900 requiring of 
their members over one franc per month! In other words, the union 
funds were incompetent to assist a strike in any way whatever. There 
were, it is true, the co-operative societies, and they furnished consider- 
able subsidies. But they depend for their very credit and reputation 
on the system of cash down. It would have been suicidal for them to 
have supplied funds proportionate to the needs of thousands of strikers. 
The journal Le Peuple opened a fund to which Liberal bourgeois 
contributed. The Social Democrat party in Germany sent £500 
(10,000 marks). In eight days, however, this subscription list 
amounted to only £2,000. This would not avail much among 300,000 
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men, with a probable total of 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 mouths to 
feed. 

From Friday, April 18th, the very day on which the Chamber 
rejected the motion to discuss the revision of the Constitution by eighty- 
four votes of the Right to sixty-four of the Left, it became evident that 
the strike could not be maintained, By the next day secessions had 
begun everywhere. The central committee of the Labour party, to 
avoid checkmate, published an instruction to working men to return to 
work. They thus had the satisfaction of seeing their orders promptly 
carried out, for on Monday, the day following, work was everywhere 
recommenced. The Hainaut miners alone showed a sulky and 
grudging temper by keeping up the strike eight or ten days longer. 

From the political point of view the general strike was a grievous 
mistake. It estranged the Liberal middle classes from the Labour 
party, after they had made common cause to get the reform of the 
plural vote. And it brought consternation to many minds, even among 
the ranks of those who had hitherto voted Socialist. This is why, 
in the parliamentary election of the 25th May following, there was a 
falling off in the number of Socialist votes. 

Notwithstanding, theve seems a disposition to repeat the experiment, 
and the order has gone forth among Socialist trade unions to prepare 
for the next general strike. 

It is doubtful, however, if a fresh appeal by the central committee of 
the Labour party would have the prestige of the first. It was shown 
rather too clearly that so far from dictating to circumstances they were 
its slave. 

However that may be, the episode must react on the organisation of 
the Belgian trade unions. It has coincided with the existing tendency 
toward a grouping according to trade, an increase of subscriptions, the 
formation of workable strike-funds, payment of permanent secretaries, 
in a word, toward the best possible practical constitution of the unions. 
They have now thrust upon them an object that is purely political and 
revolutionary. It is to be feared that this will not work altogether for 
the good of their members. ‘ 

Ernest Manan, 
Correspondent of the British Economic 
Association for Belgium. 


Tue Scandinavian universities have only a moderate number of 
professorships in political economy. In Christiania there are two pro- 
fessors, one of whom also lectures on constitutional law, Copenhagen 
has two or three, and the two old Swedish Universities in Upsala and 
Lund altogether three. The latest appointment is that of K. Wicksell in 
Lund (not without considerable opposition on account of certain radical 
views which he has publicly professed). In Sweden, however, an im- 
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portant change is going to take place, the private University in Gothen 
burg (founded in 1891) has resolved to appoint a professor in political 
economy and sociology, an example which the sister university in 
Stockholm (founded in 1878) will probably follow. Two well-known 
political economists are candidates for these professorships, viz Dr. 
Gustav Steffen and Dr. Cassel. The former has spent several years in 
England, where he was an intimate friend of Philip Wicksteed, who has 
dedicated his ‘‘ Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribution” tohim. He 
has just published a study on the history of wages in England (Studien 
zur Geschichte der Englischen Lohnarbeiter, I, 1901), containing several 
interesting investigations into the economic and social history of the 
working class. Dr. Cassel has written several papers on financial and 
economic subjects, mostly in Swedish and German journals. In 1900 
he published a remarkable treatise with the same subject and the same 
title as A. Menger’s well-known: echt auf den vollen Arbeitsvertrag. 
He is also the author of a remarkable scheme for progressive taxation, 
published in the Economic JourNAL, vol. xi, p. 481, 1901. Looking over 
the list of publications of the two authors, it would probably be found 
that Dr. Steffen is best qualified for the Gothenburg chair and Dr. Cassel 
for that in Stockholm, the university in Stockholm being chiefly a faculty 
of science and mathematics, whereas the Gothenburg institution chiefly 
deals with history, philosophy and languages. 

The Scandinavian economic literature cannot of course be very rich, 
partly because the authors often prefer publishing their ideas in English 
or German instead of burying them in a hardly known language. Still 
some valuable contributions to political economy have recently been 
published. Wicksell has written the first part of an elaborate text-book 
(Teoretisk Nationalekonomi, I, 1901). After a short introduction fol- 
lows a chapter on population, in which the author pleads for New- 
Malthusianism, the next chapters deal with value, production and dis- 
tribution and capital. As appears from his former works, he belongs to 
the mathematical school of political economists, chiefly perhaps follow- 
ing Walras, if it is right to use this expression of an author with such 
an independent mind as Wicksell. It is not easy to foreshadow the 
outlines of the following parts, in which Wicksell will have to deal 
with several practical questions ; but at all events I feel sure that they 
will have the same stimulating power as his former works, whether 
we can follow him in his final conclusions or not. 

If Wicksell perhaps takes too little interest in the historical side of 
political economy, especially keeping the medern society in view, with- 
out caring much for its gradual evolution, this is not the case with the 
Norwegian economist, J. H. Aschehong, the famous author of several 
works on constitutional law, who will this year celebrate his fifty years 
jubilee as university professor in Christiania. Norway is the country 
of long-lived people, and he seems to be one of them, with youthful 
energy following the rapid evolution of social science in the present 
age. His treatise on the history of the theory of value and price 
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(1902) bears testimony to his vast reading and his thorough grasp 
of modern thought as well as of that of past times. He has just now 
published the first part of a great work on political economy, which 
will, on the whole, contain about eighty sheets. It is very character- 
istic of Aschehong as a contrast to Wicksell, that he, after a short 
introduction on the scope and method of political economy, begins 
with an elaborate treatise of its history from Aristotle downwards, 
whereas Wicksell immediately takes up the great problems of the 
day. 

The University of Copenhagen has for many years had a peculiar 
examination under the faculty of law in political economy and statist- 
ics combined with the outlines of Danish constitutional law, civil 
law and sociology. This study can be completed in the course of 
about four to five years, a little less than usual for the law students, 
who make the great bulk of the students of the faculty of law. The 
students who pass this examination partly find a position in the civil 
administration, in the post-office, the custom-house, &c., partly in 
insurance offices, banks, and other private institutions. Some im- 
portant changes of the examinations of the faculty of law have lately 
been proposed. 

The students of law will have to follow an elementary course in 
political economy, as is the case in Norway, so that nearly the whole 
staff of civil officers, judges and barristers, will in future have some 
knowledge of social science. On the other hand, it has been proposed 
to establish a course in applied mathematics c»mbined with political 
economy in order to provide life-offices with actuaries (something 
corresponding to—though probably very different from—the examin- 
ations of the Institute of Actuaries in England). There is a very great 
chance that at least the former scheme will be realised, and in con- 
sequence thereof some less important change in the original examin- 
ation in- political economy will probably take place. Each of the 
faculties in the Copenhagen University has its doctorate, requiring the 
writing of a book and the public defence thereof, and giving the possessor 
of the degree the right to lecture in the University as a ‘‘ Privatdocent,” 
a right which is frequently made use of, especially in the faculty of 
medicine with its immense division of labour. There has now of late 
been established a special doctor’s degree in political economy (like the 
German Doctor der Staatswissenschaft), and the first dissertations have 
been published. Pio has written: Den fri Konkurrences Gennembrud 
England: which, in 318 pages, deals with the social evolution of 
England till the middle of the 19th century, with an appendix on the 
craft-guilds in Denmark. The following dissertation, by L. Birck, deals 
with value and price, and the third, by M Helenius, with alcoholism. 

The Scandinavian statistical literature contains several interesting 
contributions. One of the most important is, perhaps, the report of a 
Norwegian Parliamentary Committee for working-men’s insurance 
(Socialstatistik, by A. N. Kiaer and E, Hanssen), which contains a 
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mass of curious details as to the influence of age and profession on 
invalidity and income, the influence of the profession of the parents on 
the choice of the profession of the children, &c. It would be very 
useful if a condensed translation into one of the great languages could 
be published. The statistical method has been explained by A. N. 
Kiaer in Statistisches Archiv ; its principle is to use “ representatives :”’ 
instead of observing the whole mass of population, a proportionally 
small number of observations is taken out at random, after a curious 
and well-contrived system, just sufficient to draw correct statistical 


conclusions. HARALD WESTERGAARD, 
Copenhagen, July, 1902. Correspondent of the British Economic 


Association for Denmark, 


RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Annual Review of the Trade of India for the Year ending 
March 31, 1902. 


Mr. O’Connor’s report shows a recovery from the effects of the 
famine. Both exports and imports exceeded the figures for the last five 
years. The share of the United Kingdom in the total import trade 
amounts to 64:5 per cent., whereas in 1898-9 and 1899-1900 it was 68:8 
and 68-9 per cent. respectively. The decline is partly due to the larger 
share taken by Austria-Hungary and Germany in consequence of their 
large shipments of bounty-fed sugar. In spite of the imposition of the 
countervailing duties, the importation of beet-sugar into India largely 
increased, amounting to about 151,517 tons, as compared with 95,000 
tons in 1900-1. Accordingly a law has been passed “ imposing further 
additional duties on sugar imported from Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many.” 


Correspondence relating to the Brussels Sugar Bounty Conference. 
[C*. 1013 and C4. 940.] 


Royal Commission on Local Taxation. Final Report. Scotland. 
[C4, 1067.] 


A masority report, on lines similar to the majority report for 
England and Wales, is followed by separate recommendations by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh and Lord Blair Balfour, and a report on urban 
rating and site values by Lord Balfour of Burleigh and those who were 
his co-signatories in the analogous separate report for England and 
Wales. 
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Royal Commission on Local Taxation. Final Report. [C*. 1068.] 


THE majority see no reason why the principles suggested for 
England should not be applied to Ireland. Lord Balfour and his 
co-signatories are, in the case of Ireland as well as Great Britain, 
satisfied that the rating of Site Value (including the value of un- 
occupied houses and land) would not only result in a more equitable 
distribution of the charge for public improvements, but would also, 
by lightening the burdens on buildings, contribute to the solution of 
the housing question. 


Thirty second Annual Report of the Deputy-Master and Comp- 
troller of the Mint. [C%. I., 115.] 


THE issue of Imperial coin in 1901 was smaller than in 1900: not 
quite £2,600,000 against almost £13,600,000 gold coin. 


Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, 1901. [C*. 1121.] 


Board of Trade (Labour Department) Eighth Annual Abstract 
of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom, 1900-1901. 
[C4 1124] 


Report on Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the United Kingdom in 1901. [C*. 1204.] 


THE ninth report of the series is the first that records a decline in 
wages, a net weekly decrease of some £77,000 in the wages of nearly a 
million workpeople. 


Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
Jor the year 1901. [C*. 1112.] 


THE Chief Inspector of Factories reports that the increase in the 
number of fatal accidents since 1895 has been for the first time inter- 
rupted, the total for 1900 being 1,045, that for 1901, 1,035. The number of 
non-fatalaccidents, on the other hand, has increased from 77,975 to 82,725. 
There has been an improvement in the fencing of machinery, particularly 
of that used in the cotton manufacture, as the result of the Departmental 
Report on the use of such machinery. Accident insurance companies 
have, in many cases, required additional safeguards; and in one district the 
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manufacturers have themselves formedan Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Company, which requires its members to fence all dangerous machines. 
A special report on Fencing of Machinery at the Paris Exhibition, 1900, 
draws attention to the fact that machines are made in England for 
export with very adequate safeguards against accident, whereas the same 
machines supplied for English use would probably be unfenced. The 
writer of the report accounts for this partly by the fact that the legal 
obligation as regards fencing falls in England on the user, not the 
maker of machinery. Circulars addressed by the Home. Office to 
makers of machinery have had some effect*in securing that machinery 
shall be supplied already fenced. 

Workers in laundries are to be for the first time included in the 
Return of Persons Employed; and a circular has been ‘issued offering 
the assistance of inspectors in the case of laundries which are exempted 
from the Act. 

The work of H.M. women inspectors was hampered during the year 
by the transference of one of the staff to temporary duty in South 
Africa, and by the illness of the first substitute appointed. Further, the 
amount of clerical assistance supplied to the staff is quite inadequate, over 
a third of the inspector's time being, in some cases, spent merely in clerical 
work. A number of special inquiries have nevertheless been carried 
out by them during the year, in addition to routine work; and a large 
portion of the principal lady inspector's time was devoted to prepara- 
tion for the arbitration of the new special rules proposed for the china 
and earthenware trade. 

H.M. Medical Inspector of Factories has devoted special attention 
to the question of lead poisoning in electrical accumulator works. 
Special rules were drawn up in 1894, but owing to the increase of lead 
poisoning, have been found to require revision. Dr. Legge, after investi- 
gating the conditions of the industry in Germany, and ascertaining what 
regulations are in force there, has made certain recommendations. 

Amended special rules for the china and earthenware trade have 
been established by the award of Lord James of Hereford, who acted 
as umpire at the arbitration. The special rules for the handling of hides 
and skins have also been amended. M. W. 


City NoTvEs, 


Consols.—As anticipated in the notes published in June Consols 
have not held the advance they gained at the close of the South 
African War when the high price of 974 was momentarily touched. 
They are now (August 22) about 95 only. The South African boom 
generally rather “fizzled out.” Everybody it was found had bought 
something to sell at the high prices that were expected after peace was 
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declared ; and the circumstances of the peace itself, revealing unexpected 
goodwill among the Boer leaders and people, had no doubt brought in 
many buyers. But as happens frequently with similar speculations, 
when the time to sell came, behold there were no buyers! The boom 
thus came to a sudden end, and for a short time there was some 
trepidation on the Stock Exchange with a few rather nasty failures. All 
this argues nothing against a genuine and strong boom in South African 
and other securities when matters are more ripe. Time must be given, 
however, for the South African situation to develop—for mines to be 
opened out, labour to be organised, railways and other works to be 
made, and agricultural settlements to be extensively effected. For 
these processes many months will be required, the repatriation of 
the Boer population alone taking a great deal of time. It will be 
quite soon enough to look for a genuine improvement in South Africa, 
if all goes well, in another twelve months. 


Dear Money.—Another cause of the premature ending of the boom 
is undoubtedly the prospect of dearer money which overhangs the 
market and makes itself felt whenever speculators seem disposed to 
run away with prices. This element in the business situation is of 
course a very serious one, and although a pretty long interval has now 
elapsed since the threatening liquidations of two years ago in Germany, 
yet these and other liquidations remain to be reckoned with. The 
shortage of money which has lately been felt in the United States 
appears for the moment the most disquieting symptom, reminding us 
as it does of the scarcity of money which preceded for many months 
the collapse of 1873. In 1873, as now, there had been a great boom 
in the States, lasting for several years, but in the early spring and 
summer money was wanted on all sides, and finally when autumn came 
and the usual withdrawals for country circulation took place, there was 
a real and great scarcity of money and shrinkage of credit. The 
approach of autumn this year must accordingly be looked forward to 
with anxiety. If like causes produce like effects, we may expect a 
difficult time, though perhaps not so great a collapse as occurred in 
1873. Much will depend on what the financing of the trusts has 
really been. Indications of difficulties are not wanting. 


The Finance of the War.—-It is three months since peace was defi- 
nitely proclaimed, but we are still without a full post-peace exposition 
of the finances of the country as they are likely to stand when the 
peace arrangements are completed. The Government, it will be recol- 
lected, estimated for an outlay in the current year quite as great as in 
the year preceding, basing their calculations on the assumed continu- 
ance of the war during eight months of the year, and then adding to 
No. 47.—voL Xt. GG 
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the sum thus arrived at a large item for contingencies, for bringing the 
troops home, for settling South Africa after the war, and so on. To 
this estimate they have adhered, although, as a matter of fact, the war 
only lasted for two instead of eight months of the current financial 
year, and the major part of the troops engaged will be home long 
before the expiry of the eight months, large numbers being already 
home. It is probable enough, therefore, that with all the provision 
that has been made the new Chancellor of the Exchequer will find 
himself next April with funds in hand, and some great conversion or 
similar financial operation will be possible. But, apart from this, the 
situation is by no means clear. Peace estimates will have to be made 
with the unquestionable return of peace, and Government will have to 
face the real financial situation involved in the increase of Army and 
Navy estimates, which they have hitherto evaded on the plea of war. 
It would seem on the face of the account that if the peace estimates 
for Army and Navy can be put at the figure of the last two years (ex- 
clusive of war) that is at about 63 millions only, then the aggregate 
annual expenditure of the country might be put at about 134 millions, 


Viz. : 
Debt interest and consolidated fund charges . 29 millions. 
Payments to Local Taxation Account. . . . 1 oi 
Civil administration and collection of revenue . 41 i 
PAIS Oe Ads, iss eh. SNAG evar grelen’ Six) iw’ ne ‘s 
RO hc s 9 aie Sb Gh Gite Bata. h eh See . oR 5 
134 ‘ 


As the revenue is now £152,000,000, and it may possibly be safe to 
estimate it at one or two millions more when next budget comes, there 
is apparently the prospect of a handsome surplus, nearly 20 millions, 
to be given away. But here comes the difficulty which the Govern- 
ment have evaded on the plea of war. The Army estimates provide 
for only a small force in South Africa, much smaller than will really be 
required, while other foreign garrisons are likewise below the mark. 
Will the ordinary Army estimates, therefore, be increased, or will they 
not? and can the Navy estimates, in the present international situa- 
tion, and allowing properly for the maintenance and renewal of the 
existing fleet, be kept at the present figure? If not, and a large part 
of the surplus has to be written off, the Government’s financial posi- 
tion will be far from sure. The belief that has got abroad that great 
reductions of taxation are in view, the Income Tax to come first, may 
be disappointed. Ali this comes of the Government's refusal to look 
the whole situation in the face during the last few years, when they 
might have had force enough to impose new taxes and avoid raising 
the income tax to its present rate. It will no longer be an easy 
problem to put our finances straight with the income tax in peace time 
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reduced to so low a rate that real dependence can be placed on it as a 
reserve. 


The Price of Bread.,—With reference to budget discussions on the 
effect of the shilling corn duty in raising the price of bread, it may be 
interesting to call attention to an article in the August number of the 
Labour Gazette, which gives the price of bread in London and twenty- 
four provincial towns on the first of each month since March Ist last. 
In most of the towns there is no change of price on the average, 
Glasgow and Manchester being conspicuous among the large towns 
where no change has taken place; but in eight towns, including 
London, there is an average rise of $d. per 4lb. loaf. How much of 
this is due to the shilling corn duty and how much to other causes ? 
and why is there a change in some towns and not in others? These 
are conundrums that might profitably engage some young members of 


the Heonomic Association. Meanwhile, it is not unreasonable to antici- 


) 


pate, in view of the abundant harvests in almost every country, a 
change in the opposite direction before very long. 


English Railways as Investments.—One of the topics now engaging 
anxious attention in the City is hew to improve the dividends on 
the ordinary shares of Hnglish railways which have been dwindling 
for the last two or three years. A concerted movement among share- 
holders came to light at the last meeting of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, and received a degree of attention which 
shows that railway directors as a body are seriously alarmed. The 
present very low state of the dividends is no doubt due, in part, to 
temporary causes such as the high price of coal, which will pass away. 
But the management of our English railway system, it must be ad- 
mitted, has been marked of late years by serious defects, including 
want of enterprise and initiative among the managers and directors. 
One of the defects, not a new one unfortunately, though its con- 
sequences are now appearing, has been the determination to divide 
profits up to the hilt, instead of effecting ‘‘ betterments ” largely at the 
expense of revenue. There is consequently a larger capital than there 
ought to have been if the business had been managed wisely. Dividends 
are low now because they were too high before. Probably, however, 
the want of enterprise and initiative is the fundamental cause of the 
mischief. No Company has made the most of its district. All alike 
have throttled traffic by high rates for goods and high passenger fares 
as well as bad service. The specific cases of sacrifice of traflic one 
hears of are astounding. Now that the companies are seriously 
threatened by electrification and tramway competition they are waking 
up a little, too late perhaps to save the cream of their dividends, 
whereas a bolder policy years ago would have saved them and done 
GGa2 
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good to the country and its trade. As things stand, it seems about 
as difficult to wake up a great railway company as a government 
department. 






































Bank Amalgamations.—The amalgamation of the businesses of 
Smith-Payne, and the Union Bank of London, shows that the move- 
ment towards Bank amalgamations and towards the absorption of [ 
private by joint-stock banks has gone very far indeed. Hardly any 
great private banks are now left in London except Glyns and Coutts, 





and the banks all over the country are being “ joint-stocked”’ with : 

, cei : id 
London branches, or with the Head Office in London. The magnitude 2 
of several of the banks is also enormous, deposits of forty and fifty : 


millions held by a single bank being now quite common. The Bank 4 
of England has long ceased to be the premier bank in the matter of i 


deposits. 


The Bank of England’s Fiduciary Isswe-One result of these 
banking changes, however, is an increase of what is called the fiduciary 
issue of the Bank of England itself. Banks in the country in order to 
have an office of their own in London must give up their note issue, 
and as the process of amalgamating country private banks with joint- 


stock banks in London goes on the Bank of England acquires the ¢ 
right to take up the lapsed issue or a large part of it by agreement & 
with the Government. During the last few weeks it has accordingly 5 

Rad 


increased its fiduciary issue by £400,000 with profit to itself and the 
Government. The fiduciary issue which used to be rather less than 
£15,000,000 now stands at a little over £18,000,000. To a certain 
extent the proceeding weakens the Bank in its function of reserve- 
keeper. It is permitted to invest so much more in securities instead of 
keeping cash against the issue. But the amounts involved are too 
small to be reckoned in comparison with the total amount of the reserve 
now usually maintained. R. G. 
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Lasour NOTEs. 


Tue prevailing conditions of employment in this country are marked 
by quiescence, and, although in some directions, such as coal mining, 
iron mining, and, still more markedly, in the pig-iron and tin-plate 
industries, a good level is maintained and improvement is even shown, 
while in ship-building and the boot and shoe trades comparative con- 
ditions are somewhat adverse, there has been but little general change 
in the situation during the last three months. The employment chart 
of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade shows four per cent. 
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out of work at the beginning of August, thus reverting to the percentage 
shown at the beginning of last June, and approximating closely to the 
figure (4:1) given as the mean for the past ten years. 


THE International Co-operative Alliance has just celebrated the 
seventh year of its existence by holding its fifth Congress. The 
meetings were appropriately held at what may be regarded as the 
official headquarters of co-operation in this country—Manchester, and 
were interesting and even important as illustrating the scope as well as 
the divergencies of the field of co-operative enterprise. The United 
Kingdom is still by far the most important stronghold of this form of 
industrial life, although Germany, Denmark, Italy, and France are 
among those countries in which new and particular applications of it 
are found. The comparative freedom of all forms of co-operation in 
this country from State interference, State aid, and political bias or 
attachment, must have impressed all those who followed the proceed- 
ings of the Congress, and the differences of political standpoint revealed, 
coupled with what may be called the social setting of the societies, are 
found to affect, almost inevitably, the ideals which co-operators place 
before themselves. In the economic field, however, be it in manufacture 
or in distribution, in agriculture, or in house building, the opportunities 
open to the co-operator both in this and some other countries are 
almost endless, and, although he controls but a very small fraction of 
modern industry, it is in sundry modifications of the principle of co- 
operation that not a few detect the most hopeful solutions of many of 
the difficulties that are leading at the present time, sometimes towards 
industrial friction, and sometimes towards slackness and inefficiency. 


One of these modifications, and it is one that presents, it must be 
admitted, co-operation in a very diluted form, is found in what is called 
‘ gain-sharing ’’-in which, to quote from working rules now adopted, 
according to the Labour Gazette, in several of the large tool and drill 
manufacturing companies of Cincinnatti, the workman, while guaranteed 
‘his regular day’s work wages” shall also receive, ‘in addition to 
his regular wages . . . one half of his regular hourly rate . . . for each 
and every hour he may reduce his time below the prescribed limits.” 
The obvious danger of such schemes is the greedy haste of ill-regulated 
piecework. The obvious gain is that efficiency tends to be increased, 
since the workman in a simple and obvious way secures a return pro- 
portionate to effort, and the paralysing and lowering effects of a too 
rigid common standard of remuneration are avoided. It is a far ery 
from gain-sharing of this kind, which is connected solely with effort 
put forward by the individual, to the feeling of participation which is 
developed by the completer forms of co-partnership or of co-operation. 
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But little steps often lead a long way, and the first towards increasing 
the efficiency of the individual is often a very simple one that does little 
more than change his point of view towards the work upon which he 
is engaged. 


MEANWHILE, in view of the hostility that so many labour leaders 
have manifested towards all forms of ‘“ gain-sharing”’ that left the 
authority of the employer untouched, it may be put on record as a 
good sign that so staunch a trade-unionist as Mr. Fenwick has recently 
expressed himself as being cordially in favour, not simply of co-opera- 
tion and of democratic schemes of labour co-partnership, but also of 
profit-sharing ‘‘ whereby labour shall have assigned to it, in addition to 
wages—not as a charity, but as an act of simple justice—a share of the 
profits realised in the business.’” The most successful example of co- 
partnership in this country, that of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, has for long had a feud with trade-unionism, and side by side 
with Mr. Fenwick’s opinion we may record Sir George Livesey’s recent 
decision to abolish the rule by which members of the Gas Workers’ 
Union have been debarred from the right to become shareholders in 
the above company. 


A VALUABLE personal link between the trade union and co-operative 
movements has been broken recently by the sudden death of Mr. 
Alexander McLeod, the founder, and, from its inception more than 
thirty years ago, the secretary and manager of the Woolwich Co-opera- 
tive Society. In the early days of the Society, Mr. McLeod was an 
employee of the Arsenal and a member of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, and a member he has remained ever since, although his 
energies were for many years absorbed by the great co-operative under- 
taking that he, more than any man, has been instrumental in building 
up. The Woolwich Society, easily the premier society in the south of 
England, remains the enduring memorial of the ability, the trust- 
worthiness, and the tenacity of this man who began hjs working life as 
an engineer, and of whom, although first and foremost a co-operator, 
a portrait and a highly appreciative notice have been given in a recent 
number of the Journal of his Trade Union. 


Goop intentions pave a well-known though dangerous track, and are 
reputed to end often in disaster. But in the Stop-day case of the 
South Wales miners, absence of malice, if not the presence of much 
positive goodness of intent, has had its own power of salvation, and 
by this at least negative virtue the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
has been protected by the courts from the payment of the heavy claim 
for damages brought against it by the mine-owners. This case, the 
first important one following on the Taff Vale judgment that Trade 
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Union funds were attachable, seems to prove the uncertainty no less 
than the obscurity of the law, and the unsatisfactoriness of the present 
state of affairs is perhaps illustrated by the awkward device by which 
the Council of the Federation attempted to avoid technical responsi- 
bility for the decision that the stop-days should be arranged for, owing 
to its belief that such a decision, if embodied in a formal resolution of 
the Council, might prove to be illegal. So far this is not the decision 
of the court, although the judge apparently considered that the Council 
was responsible not only in equity, but in law, for the corporate step 
that had been taken. It is improbable, however, that matters will be 
allowed to rest where they are, and a decision from a higher tribunal 
seems to be on many grounds desirable. 


THE whole case gives rise to the regret that the mine-owners and 
miners whose interests are so largely identical should apparently be 
to so great an extent controlled by the factors and the merchants 
as to be brought into relations of actual conflict, and apparently be 
debarred from taking the reasonable step of arranging matters in 
dispute by the conciliatory methods of the round table. Coal, how- 
ever, and especially Welsh coal, is perhaps the only commodity pro- 
duced at home which there are substantial reasons for wishing to see 
maintained at as high a figure as is compatible with home and imperial 
needs, but with its foreign export stationary rather than expanding. 
There are thus compensating considerations, from a general point of 
view, even in connection with the very dubious practice of “ stop-days.” 


Tue Third Annual Report of the General Federation of Trade Unions 
has been issued, and shows an almost stationary membership at some- 
thing under 420,000, the total having been increased by about 10,000 
during the year. The balance in hand has increased during the same 
period from about £47,000 to about £67,000. No disputes have been 
fomented by the Federation, but several are reported to have been 
settled by negotiation, and on the whole good and moderating work 
appears to have been done, The practice of ‘‘ Ca’-canny ” is discussed 
mainly in connection with the question of labour-saving appliances. A 
reasonable standpoint is adopted, and is embodied in the determination 
to ‘‘ welcome machinery and up-to-date methods,” but to combine with 
this a resistance to all attempts ‘‘ to couple new methods with a lower 
standard of living.’ The difficulty in practice is to look far enough 
ahead and around so as to be able to judge as to the reality and the 
extent of this opposition of interest, for at the moment of the substitu- 
tion of the machine for the man it can rarely be denied that some one 
has to suffer. But the reality of a conflict of interest, almost always 
temporary and always very limited, does not weaken the Federation 
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standpoint, although it may show that it is not an easy one upon which 
to act. 


ALTHOUGH there is no evidence to show that at the next General 
Election a larger batch of “ Labour” candidates will be forthcoming 
than sometimes in the past, there is already reason to think that a 
larger proportion will be put forward in connexion with central 
organising bodies, of which the most important will be the National 
Labour Representation Committee. In connexion with this body and 
the respective trade unions involved the candidature of representatives 
of the engineers, ironfounders, boilermakers, and gas-workers is being 
already arranged for, together with further representatives of the coal- 
miners and railway-workers. 


At the present time, when, owing to recent legal judgments, fresh 
demands are being formulated on behalf of organised labour in this 
country (witness, for instance, the recent demonstration in Hyde 
Park, in connexion with the Trade Union Congress), and when else- 
where, most notably, perhaps, in Russia and Spain, and, less con- 
fusedly, although in the latter case with more concentrated violence, 
in Germany and the United States, industrial and social questions are 
so much to the fore, it is normal and even desirable that at home 
‘‘labour”’’ should seek for a more powerful voice in the House of 
Commons. It is a remarkable and significant fact that, although the 
controlling voice in politics is potentially in the hands of the wage- 
earning classes in this country, the coal-mining interest is the only one 
that can be said to be adequately represented at Westminster from the 
“labour” side. Some strengthening of a section, therefore, whose 
special function it would be to watch the interests of the wage-earner, 
is not only almost inevitable, but desirable, for it is well that one of 
the dominant interests of the country should be felt by the country to 
have adequate expression in its chief representative assembly. In the 
past, the power of Parliament effectively and usefully to regulate the 
conditions of labour and industrial relationships, has, it is true, been 
constantly exaggerated, and there is perhaps at the present time some 
tendency to revert to the fallacies of the past and to over-estimate the 
saving power of legislation, The fact remains, however, that on every 
hand “labour” is being touched, although it is very far from being 
controlled, by Parliament, in matters connected with education and even 
taxation, hardly less than when it deals with factories and trade unions. 
Thus, though in essentials, each trade, and even each trading unit, 
must manage its own affairs and determine whether those affairs shall 
be organised or disorganised and industrial relationships satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory ; and though it is still more true that the individual 
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can never shift the main burden of his responsibility to the shoulders 
of others, be he wage-earner, manager, or employer, the conditions 
and the sentiment of the time make this increase in the labour 
representation of the country a reasonable aspiration. 


LikE most other aspirations, however, its reasonableness and de- 
sirability is very much a question of degree, and the Empire appears 
at the present time to be affording us an object-lesson, not only of 
under-representation, as at home, but also of over-representation, as in 
Australia. That the economic difficulties with which the new Federa- 
tion is being confronted are being accentuated by the short-sighted 
policy to which “labour ”’ is for the moment at least committed there, 
can hardly be denied, for it is ‘‘ labour” that is most diligently digging 
the pitfalls of monopoly and exclusiveness and meddling into which 
administrators and legislators in the Antipodes are falling. From any 
approach to the exercise of such power by “labour ”’ in the counsels of 
this country, with its vastly more complex industrial organisation and 
its far greater responsibilities, even the most fervent democrat might 


wish to be saved. 


QuITE apart from politics, however, there is a constant difficulty, 
both at home and in other parts of the Empire, in securing an equipoise 
between the different interests involved. There is no fixed keystone in 
the bridge of industrial relationships—influences, sometimes due to the 
motives of self-interest, sometimes to the ordinary flux of economic 
conditions, tending ever to lengthen the span that springs from one 
side or the other, be it that of ‘ capital” or that of “labour.” But, 
just as neither section of the arch can stand alone, so also no bridge 
can ever be firmly built when either one side or the other is over- 
weighted. The process of building these arches of industry is constant 
and universal, but nowhere is it at the moment more active than in 
the newly acquired colonies of South Africa, and especially in the 
Transvaal. Here, almost for the first time, a “ white labour” question 
is coming to the front, and, through the exigencies of the time there 
appears to be being forced upon the colony the great experiment as to 
whether, and if so to what extent, ! ’ our previously in the hands of 
the native, is to be undertaken by the settler. Questions of social 
status and of future political stability are thus being mingled with those 
which are more purely economic in character. Meanwhile, the wage- 
earners on the spot, other than the natives, are alert—general labourers, 
not less than artisans and mechanics, such as engineers and carpenters, 
the last mentioned of whom have just handed in their notices of claim 
for an extra shilling a day. Fairer treatment of the native than in the 
past, combined with the pressure of the higher standard of comfort 
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that the war is likely to have taught him, will probably soon bring 
him back in greater strength as a competitor in the field of industry, 
but there is much evidence to show that there will be also a place for 
a considerable additional element of decent well-paid white labour, 
preferably, on political grounds, British. This country has recently 
made heavy sacrifices, and has reason to expect that, at the present 
time, in so far as future emigration can be affected by the advice and 
promptings of organised labour at home, such advice will be given 
with as firm and broad a grasp as possible of the grave economic and 
political issues involved. E. Aves 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE defect which used to be attributed to Political Economy, that 
it is not an experimental science, is being removed by the democracies 
of the Antipodes. The Industrial Arbitration Act which was passed by 
the Legislature of New South Wales, in December, 1901, is likely to 
prove a crucial test of compulsory arbitration between employers and 
employed. We are fortunate in having obtained an estimate of the 
Act from one who is eminently qualified to appreciate it, Mr. W. P. 

eeves, the framer of the corresponding Labour Law for New Zealand. 
We also call attention to an article (see below, p. 450) in which the 
framer of the New South Wales Act, Mr. Wise, describes its purport. 
Briefly summarised, the Act provides for the registration and incor- 
poration of Industrial Unions and for the settlement of industrial 
disputes by a Court of Arbitration. The Court of Arbitration is to 
consist of a President, who shall be a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
to be named by the Governor, and two other members, appointed 
by the Governor, one from among a list of persons recommended 
by industrial unions of employers, the other from among a list 
of persons recommended by industrial unions of employees ; 
failing such recommendation, the Governor may appoint such 
person as he thinks fit. The Court will have power to hear and 
determine industrial disputes ‘‘ according to equity and good con- 
science.” In the exercise of its power the Court has an extensive 
discretion. It may prescribe a minimum rate of wages. It may 
direct that as between members of an industrial union of employees 
and other persons, offering their labour at the same time, such 
members shall be employed in preference to such other persons, other 
things being equal. To enforce its award the Court may, among other 
drastic methods, fix penalties for a breach or non-observance of any 
term of an award, order, or direction, not exceeding five hundred 
pounds in the case of an industrial union, or five pounds in the case 
offany individual member of the said union, and specify the persons 
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to whom such penalty shall be paid, or impose a fine not exceeding 
five hundred pounds for any breach or non-observance of an award, 
order, or direction by a person bound by such award, order, or direction 
who is not a member of an industrial union. Some of the provisions 
are repeated in the Industrial Conciliation Act more recently passed by 
the State of Western Australia. But the latter Act is mainly modelled 
on the Industrial and Conciliation Act of New Zealand. 


By the time that these lines are published, Section F of the British 
Association—which meets at Belfast, September 10th—will have 
received the second Report of the Committee appointed to investigate 
the Economic Effect of Legislation regulating Women’s Labour. The 
inquiry has been pursued by means of Investigators in several of 
the districts where women are largely employed. The Committee 
communicates the reports of these investigators without accepting any 
responsibility for the opinions therein expressed. The tenor of the 
results may be illustrated by the following samples. Professor S. J. 
Chapman, with respect to the Cotton Industry in Lancashire, writes: 

“T can find no proof that the product or wages fell appreciably as a result 
of any of the Acts; in fact I cannot but incline to the view that by the Acts 
on the whole both the product and wages were increased in the long run.” 

Mr. A. Bowley (the Secretary of the Committee) with respect to the 
West Riding of Yorkshire concludes :— 

‘* The Acts have had no perceptible and traceable effect either on the amount 
of trade or on the main lines of the subdivision of work, or directly on the amount 
of earnings, all which are decided by wider-reaching influences ; but their effects 
on the comfort, health, and regularity of the lives of the workers have been 
great and beneficial.”’ 

Miss B. L. Hutchins reports of Birraingham :— 

“The evidence on the whole is, with one important exception, practically 
unanimous that the legal limitation of the hours of labour is no bar to the em- 
ployment of women... . The influence of women’s competition in lowering 
the wages of men is felt to be a real and present danger to the standard of life 
of whole classes.” 

Mr. G. H. Wood thus summarises his investigations concerning the 
300t and Shoe Trades of Bristol and Kingswood :— 

*T conclude, then, that factory legislation has altered some customs of the 
industry, and without really affecting earnings has increased the efficiency of 
the women workers. It has also raised the standard of morality for all.” 

The Committee has also collected a mass of information relating to 
Foreign Countries. 
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THE abolition of barmaids at Glasgow is now an accomplished fact. 
We have the following particulars from a correspondent on whose 
accuracy we can rely :— 

‘As has been customary for some years past the Glasgow 
Magistrates at the beginning of April, published a list of ‘ Recom- 
mendations’ which they purposed making to the Trade at the April 
Licensing Courts—recommendations which, to some extent, are com- 
pulsory, inasmuch as licensees who do not indicate that they will 
comply with the recommendations, run a risk of losing their license. 
One of the recommendations was that licensees should not employ 
females at bars in ordinary public houses, restaurants, railway station 
refreshment rooms, or theatres, also hotel bars used by the general 
public, excepting females who are license holders attending personally 
to their shops, or wives or daughters of license holders, assisting in such 
shops, or female assistants attending the dining tables in the licensed 
premises where a bona fide restaurant business is carried on. A strong 
fight against these regulations was made at the Licensing Courts by some 
of the leading licensed restaurateurs, who employed Counsel to 
defend their rights. Some difficulty was found in making a distinction 
between waitresses attending dining tables and barmaids. Much stress 
was laid upon the fact that in certain cases, if the recommendation was 
complied with, licensees would require to have males and females 
employed in the same premises, a system to which the licensees 
objected. Other cases where the females employed were at different 
times serving liquor, walking round tables or serving customers, as the 
trade required, were also stated, and it was suggested that the 
Magistrates were unwarrantably interfering with the conduct of the 
business to say that certain of the women were to be dismissed. In 
spite of all the points raised by the license holders, the Magistrates 
remained firm in their decision that no females should be employed. 
The licensees conducting a purely public house business without excep- 
tion accepted the Magistrates’ recommendation, but in the case of one 
or two of the prominent licensed restaurateurs objection was taken. 
The Magistrates granted the license only on condition that the premises 
were so altered as to practically preclude the employment of barmaids ; 
but on appeal to Quarter Sessions, the Justices of the Peace overturned 
this decision, and the result is that in the cases of prominent restaur- 
ants, barmaids are still serving, but of course in these cases the 
ordinary dining-room trade is as important as, if not more important 
than, the purely drinking-bar trade.” 


THe Glasgow Municipal Commission on Housing, proposed by 
Professor Smart, has been constituted and its members elected by the 
Town Council. It is composed of nine representatives from the Council 
and six leading citizens, the present Lord Provost, Mr. Samue 
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Chisholm, being permanent chairman. The Secretary, Mr. Wm. 


Brodie, is a member of one of the chief legal firms in the City. The 
remit is intentionally wide, covering facts, causes, and remedies. The 
Commission will begin taking evidence in October, and proposes to 
meet twice a week in the meantime. The procedure will be modelled 
on Royal Commissions, witnesses submitting precognitions, and the 
evidence being reported verbatim. The meetings are to be open to the 
public. 


WE understand that a second edition of Professor J. S. Nicholson’s 
Principles of Political Economy is called for, and that a revised 
version of Vols. II. and III. will shortly appear. Among the ad- 
ditions which will enhance the value of the second edition will be 
an index to the second volume. 


Mr. N. G. Pierson has made good use of the leisure obtained by 
his retirement from the Premiership of Holland last year. We were 
able to announce last September that he had accepted the office of 
Correspondent to the British Association for Holland, and in Decem- 
ber we published a communication from him on the recent Dutch 
Dwelling Houses Act. 

We have now to record that he has completed the second edition 
of his Leerboek der Staathuishoudkunde, the edition of which the first 
volume (corresponding to Parts I and II of the first edition) was 
reviewed in the Economic Journat, vol. vi, p. 435, and the second 
volume in vol. vii, p. 579. The third and last volume of the second 
edition, which deals with the revenue of the State (corresponding to 
Part IV of the first edition), is now before us. The volume has been 
entirely re-written and presents many important additions, among 
which we notice a disquisition on the principles of progressive taxation 
—a field in which Dutch political economy has already won distince- 
tion. We forbear from entering into greater details, hoping at no 
distant date to be able to contemplate the work as a whole through 
the transparent medium of an English translation. The translation of 
the first volume by Mr. Wotzel, which is shortly to appear, will excite, 
it may be expected, such a demand for the rest of the work that the 
second and third volumes will, at no distant date, become accessible to 
the English reader. 


Durcu, Swedish, and Russian have recently been added to the 
languages into which Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade Union- 
ism and Industrial Democracy has been translated. 
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Prorrssor F. Y. EpGrworts will give a course of lectures this 
autumn at Harvard University on Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy and Statistics. Mr. L. L. Price will lecture at Oxford on 
behalf of the absent Professor, on Some Recent Developments of 
Economic Theory (considered with especial reference to their relations 
to practice). 


Tre Council of University College has received the sum of £1,000 
from the Rev. S. A. Thompson Yates for the permanent endowment of 
the Department of Economics, and other smaller sums have been 
received for the same purpose. That department has been re-organised 
as follows :—Professor Foxwell will give a general course of Economics 
and Economic History. Mr. C. P. Sanger, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed to lecture on Public Finance. Mr. G. 
Udny Yule has been appointed to the Newmarch Lectureship in 
Statistics. Mr, A. C. Pigou, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to 
the Jevons Memorial Lectureship, in connection with which he will 
give a course of lectures on the Association of Employers and Em- 
ployed, Arbitration, and Conciliation. Professor Montague will give 
a course in the Department of Economics on the existing British 
Constitution, and its Relation to the Constitution of other Countries. 
Professor Macdonell wili give a course on International Law; Pro- 
fessor Whittaker on Industrial and Commercial Law. 


A British Academy for the promotion of Historical, Philosophical 
and Philological Studies has been incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Among the names of the original forty-nine fellows are those of Pro- 
fessor Marshall and Professor Cunningham. Pure literature is not 
represented. The title Academy has led to some surprise on the 
Continent that writers like Mr. Meredith and Mr. Kipling are not 
included; but this surprise is due to a misapprehension of the 
character of the Society. 


A petition to the King in Council, signed by Lord Goschen, by the 
Prime Minister, Sir T. H. E‘lott, Prof. Foxwell, Mr. L. L. Price, and 
the Editors of this Journat, prays for the grant of a Charter convert- 
ing the British Economic Association into the ‘‘ Royal Economic 
Society.” The present members of the British Economic Association 
would be original members of the new Society. 




















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 


Political Life in Australia. Percy F. Rownann. Workshop Organisa- 
tion. A. PuoscHer. The Poor Law and the Economic Order. T. 
Mackay. Dock Labour in Ipswich. Rev. J. AutEN. [The results 
of investigation by a special committee of which the writer was 
chairman.| Small Farming in Yorkshire. Rev. J. Kyur. [A 
realistic picture.] Some Notable “ Kings’ Merchants.” I. Antony 
Persaigne of Genoa. Miss Auice Law. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


June, 1902. 


A Statistical Review of the Income and Wealth of British India. Frev. 
J. Atkinson. Factory Legislation considered with reference to the 
Wages of the Operatives. [A careful compilation of statutes and 
statistics makes for the conclusion that factory legislation has been 
beneficial.} Methods of representing Statistics of Wages and other 
Groups not fulfilling the Normal Law. Prot. ¥. Y. EpGeworru 
and A, L. Lowney. 


The Nineteenth Century. 


June, 1902. 


The Shipping Combine and the British Flag. EK. Roserrson, K.C., 
M.P. 


The transaction by which one great foreign corporation has 
become owner of all the shares in British companies continuing to 
exist as corporations under British law raises the questions (1) whether 
the power now allowed by law to a body corporate to hold British 
ships, though its members are aliens, is sound policy; (2) whether the 
transaction does not defeat the purposes of the subventions given to 
the White Star and other lines. 
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The Navigation Laws. Hueu B. CHiupers. 

Nothing now remains of the Navigation Laws except the necessity 
for registration and the qualification for ownership. The latter should 
be preserved in the spirit as well as the letter. 


Preferential Tariffs within the Empire. A reply to Sir Robert Giffen. 
H. BircHENouGH. 


’ 


Sir Robert conceives a “ preferential arrangement” as a treaty 
between the Colonies and the Mother Country whereby each pledges 
itself to tax certain foreign articles for the benefit of the other party ; 
whereas the proposal of ‘‘ moderate and responsible men” is ‘“ that 
in the application of the existing tariffs, or the tariffs for tlte time being of 
the Mother Country and the Colonies, there shall always be a reduction 
or differentiation of duties in each other’s favour.” A “real distine- 
tion,” the writer thinks. The adoption of preferential trade would not 
destroy foreign trade ; the restrictive tariffs of the United States and 
Germany have not put an end to their foreign imports. 

Canada and the Imperial Conference. Lieut-Col. GEorGE T. DENIson. 

The Canadian Imperialists have adopted the proposition: ‘‘ That a 
special duty of five to ten per cent. should be imposed at every port in 
the British Possessions on all foreign goods, the proceeds to be devoted 
to Imperial defence, by which each port would not only be doing its 
duty towards the common defence, but, at the same time, be receiving 
a preference over the foreigner in the markets of the Empire.” 


July. 


British and American Shipping. Brnsamin Tayor. 


Fortnightly Review. i 
June, 1902. 


The Ocean Trust and National Policy. Cawucuas. 

The annexation by Mr. Pierpont Morgan of more than half a million 
tons of British shipping—very different from his alliance with German 
lines—forms a danger which Government should meet by (1) amend- 
ment of shipping legislation; (2) improvement of ports; (3) sub- 
sidies so far at least as to counteract foreign subsidies ; (4) Imperial 
Steamship Lines ; (5) the revival of Navigation Laws. ‘‘ We are the 
master-buyers in foreign trade.” ... ‘If we levy discriminating 
duties upon all imports brought in foreign bottoms, the attempt of the 
United States to retaliate would be commercial suicide.” . . . “ Navi- 
gation Laws would make British ships precisely what they would be 
under universal Free Trade conditions, the cheapest medium of 
exchange.” 





The Labour Problem in South Africa. ALEX. Epw. MILLER. 

The balance is held between the necessity of providing continuous 
employment, ‘“‘ whether by inducement, coercion, or otherwise,” for 
the natives—apt otherwise to become, in Lord Grey’s words, ‘a 
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numerous class of idle vagabonds, who will use their woman-kind as 
slaves ’—and the danger of oppression which, even in the supply of 
coolie labourers, the Government of India, with the best intentions, 
has had difficulty in guarding against. 


Fiscal Policy regarding the Transvaal Mines. W. Burtocu. 


July, 1902. 
How to Ruin a Free-trade Nation. Dr. BEaTtTir Crozimr. 


A sequel to the article in the March number (/conomic Journal, 
xii., 294). By an illustration taken from the Earl's Court wheel, with 
the aid of ‘‘ Hobson’s law” of distribution, the author professes to 
“seal the doom of the Old Economy.”’ The danger to rival nations of 
giant capitals wielded by single hands is luridly described. 


Contemporary Review. 


June, 1902. 


The Limits of the American Invesion. Waurer F. Forp. Agri- 
cultural Gangs. Mrs. Bertram Tanqueray. [A rooted abuse. 


August, 


The Economic Taproot of Imperialism. J. A. Horson. 

Enormous wealth having been acquired by a few captains of 
industry, the power of production has far outstripped the actual rate 
of consumption. Messrs. Rockefeller, Pierpont Morgan, &c., need 
Imperialism in order to find profitable employment for their capital, 
which would otherwise be superfluous. If the standard of consumption 
in this country were raised, there would be no excess of goods, no 
clamour for Imperialism. 


The National Review. 
June, 1902. 


A British Zollverein: a reply to Sir Robert Giffen. Sir Vincent 
CAILLARD. 

Many of Sir Robert’s objections are dispelled ‘“ by the definition of 
a Customs Union as Free Trade within the Empire,” with liberty to 
each party to put such duties as they deem necessary on imports from 
foreign countries. There might be duties on imports from within the 
Empire with a corresponding excise. As to preferential arrangements, 
‘‘a moderate protective not preventive tariff’ would not cause any 
important part of our foreign trade to leave us. A “ lenient protective 
tariff’ has not ruined the United States or Germany. The “ one-side 
free trade”... . ‘‘ which the occupants of professorial chairs love to 
worship ”’ does not allow trade to run in its natural chauunels. 
No. 47.—voL. XII. H H 
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July. 


Cruisers and Commerce Protection. KE. R. FREMANTLE. - 
We ought to subsidise British lines of steamers of high speed to 
act as ocean scouts and commerce protectors in case of war. 


August. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act of New South Wales. Hon. B. R. Wisk, 
Attorney-General for New South Wales. 

The underlying principle of the Act is that an industrial dispute is 
a public nuisance. Freedom of contract in the sense that the 
employer may buy labour as he would buy goods at the cheapest rate 
at which the isolated labourer may be willing to sell it leads to 
anarchy ; the Act applies to organised labour only. A novel provision 
makes it a misdemeanour to strike or lock out until the matter in 
dispute can be referred to the Court, or pending proceedings. But 


‘“‘sreat strikes on great questions may still occur.” ‘No Court can 
compel a man to work or an employer to employ, but it can direct... . 
that . . . work in any industry, if it be carried on at all, shall be 


conducted under specified rules and conditions.” The employer sur- 
renders his right to “ do as he likes with his own men” and submit to 
other conditions [as to which see above, p. 442]. In particular the 
Court may declare that any regulation shall be a common rule of 
an industry affected by the proceeding. 


Commercial Intelligence has the merit of publishing Mr. Chiozza’s 
brochure on the ‘‘ Zollyerein Issue” which we have noticed above 
(p. 401), and of calling attention in other ways to relevant facts which 
are ignored in popular discussions. Take as a sample the following 
paragraph referring to ‘‘ the American Invasion ” 


* EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES PER ANNUM. 
United Kingdom . ; : ; ; ‘ ° £230,000,000 
Germany ‘ 150,000,000 
France : ; : ; , ; : 85,000,000 
United States of America. : ‘ ° . 80,000,000 
Tis thas we are beaten by America! 80,000,000—no, let us be exact, 76,000,000 
—Americans, with their enormous territory and resources, and all the free adver- 
tising placed at their disposal by British writers and British press agencies, 
‘invade ” the world at large with less manufactured articles than do the 39,000,000 
inhabitants of that ‘‘dying nation’? France. For ourselves we export a trifle of 
£230,000,000 or so, or £6 per head of our population, as against £1 per head by the 
United States.” 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
May, 1902. 


The Supposed Necessity of the Legal Tender Paper. Don C. Basser. 
Proposed Modifications in Austrian Theory and Terminology. H. 
J. Davenport. Béhm-Bawerk on Rae. Cuartes W. MIxtTEr. 
[Bohm-Bawerk’s criticism of Rae, in the second edition of 
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Geschichte . . . der Capitalzins Theorien, is criticised.]| Oriental 
Trade and the Rise of the Lombard Communes. Lixcotn Hurtcury- 
son. Wages in Municipal Employment. Joun R. Commons. 


In the Notes and Memoranda, G. C. Selden disputes Prof. Meade’s 
theory (see June number of Economic Journat, p. 296) that the 
net earnings of an integrated industry fluctuate more violently 
than those of an ‘“‘ interdependent ’”’ industry. 


In the current number of the Political Science Quarterly, Prof. Seligman 
continues his Economic Interpretation of History. Municipal 
Lighting in Massachusetts and Accident Insurance for Working Men 
are the subjects of articles by Alton D. Adams and Adna F. Weber 
respectively. 


} The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
June, 1902. 


Freight Rates on Wheat. R. R. Kucozynski. American and German 
High-speed Trains. G. G.TunELL. Government Construction of 
Irrigation Works. R. P. TeEte. The Canadian Budgetary System. 
R. C. MarrHews. 

In one of the notes, a great part of Professor Marshall’s Plea for 

a Curriculum on Economics (Economic JourNnAL, xii., 289) is approv- 

ingly reproduced. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
June, 1902. 


Nouvel examen du Protectionnisme. G. de Montnari. English 
statesmen have placed themselves at the elevated standpoint of 
the general and permanent interest of the civilised world by 
putting an end through countervailing duties to the system of 
bounties ‘‘ which deranges [ fausse] the natural conditions of com- 
petition.” Trusts, &c., are not constituted for the invasion of 
foreign markets; they are made invaders by protection at home 
which acts like a bounty on exportation. The American Iron and 
Steel Trust lowers the price of those metals in England and Ger- 
many. En revanche the English and German manufactures, to 
which steel and iron are the raw materials, are thus protected 
against the American producers ! 


Mouvement scientifique et industriel. D. Better. Revue del’ Académie des 
sciences morales et politiques. J. Lerort. Travaux des chambres 
de commerce. M. Rovuxen. Un nouveau rouage financier aux 
Etats-Unis ‘‘ The Security-holding Company.” G. N. TricocHe. 


July. 


Essai sur le Commerce international. M. Yves Guyot. Législation et 
contréle des compagnies d’assurances. Hua. Rocnetix. Le mouve- 
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ment financier et commercial. M. Zasuet. Revue des principales 
publications économiques de l’étranger. E. Macquart. Le Parle- 
mentarisme industriel. R..Duponp. Les trusts et la concurrence. 
Les deux moissons. F. Passy. ; 


August. 


La production et le commerce du travail. G.deMottnart. La solidarité 


économique et l'économie solidariste. H.L.Founin. Le Mouvement 
agricole: Le beurre et la margarine. L. GranpEAvu. Revue des 
principales publications économiques en langue Francaise. Rouxkt. 


In L’Economiste Francais, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, referring (June 7) 


to the ‘‘compromise”’ with the Boers, prophesies the ultimate 
preponderance of the Boers due to their fecundity and simple 
manners. He anticipates the speedy rise of gold production in 
the Transvaal to 700 million francs per annum. Adding this 
estimate to that of the world’s production, in another article (June 
21) he expects that the stock of gold in the world, now some 2,000 
millions sterling (50 milliards), will be increased by about £80,000 
per annum during a quarter of a century, with consequences 
beneficial to enterprise. 

Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, referring to the Anglo-Chinese Treaty, 
approves the adoption of a silver currency and the abolition of 
the “likin” transit-duties, that commercial ‘‘abomination of 
desolation.”” That, in compensation for the abolition of these 
duties, all the imports into China should be subject to a sur- 
tax one and a half times the existing duty appears reasonable, 
seeing that all the countries with which China is in commercial 
relation, except England, levy much higher duties. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 


June, 1902. 


Le Homestead en France et en Algérie. J. Levemir. La condition 


légale des étrangers en France. P. Pic. Une nouvelle loi de 
la population. J. Woxr. ([Dissociating himself from other 
objectors except Dr. Franz Oppenheimer (Das Bevélkerunggesetz 

. . 1901), the author argues that Malthus’ law requires mend- 
ing in order to be applicable to civilised countries.| La politique 
Commerciale de Empire Allemand. Grorce BLONDEL. [A 
treasure house of authorities.] Le privilége des bouilleurs de cru 
(concluded). Anpreé Kory. 


July. 


L’impbt global sur le revenu et la propriété fonciére. E. Vinury. 


Heures de travail et salaires dans l'industrie Belge. E. WAXWEILER. 
Le billet de banque ad cours forcé dans la République Argentine. 
Fevix Martin Y. Herpera. Les sociétés anonymes. A. E. Sayous. 
Les banques Anglaises. G. FRaNcots. 
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Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaloekonomie (Jena). 


May ~902. 
Hans von Scheel. P. Kouuman. ‘“ Begriff” des bérsenmiissigen Ge- 
treidetermingeschiftes. A. Horovirz. 
June. 


Die Grundlagen der kiinftiger deutschen Handelsverhandlungen  [{Un- 
signed.]| The Miscellanies contain inter alia statistics of the 
movement of population for the principal states of civilisation. 


July. 
Die Schottischen Banken. Karu Mamrorn. Die Ausfiihrung der 
kantonalen Lehrlinggesetze in der Schweiz. Hormann. Die 


Gesellschaften mit beschrinkter Haftung. R. Wrnpt. Hisen- 
bahnverwaltung in Preussen. Max v. HecKEL. 


The current number (xxvii., 3) of the Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung 
(Leipsic) contains inter alia notanda, a pessimistic article on 
Women’s Work in France, by Kithe Schirmacher. 





The Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft (Vienna), Band XI., Heft 4, 
contains an article (translated into German) by Caroll Wright on 
American Trade Unions. 

The current number contains articles on the Austro-Hungarian Currency 
Reform, by Dr. Alex. Spitzmiiller; on the Brussels Sugar Con- 
ference, by E. von Plener. 


In De Economist (La Hague) for June The Problem of Value in a 
Socialist régime is instructively discussed by N. G. Pierson. The 
nationalisation of the means of production involves difficulties 
connected with international trade and distribution which have 
not been thought out by the Socialists. 

The current number has important articles on Sugar in the Parliaments 
of Europe by Baron d’Aulnis de Bourouilland the Trust Movement 
in the United States by G. M. Boissevain. 


Ekonomisk Tidskrift. 1902. Nos. 1—7 (Stockholm.) 


In the third number for the current year Dr. Cassel urges the 
desirability of the recognition by public authorities of minimum wages, 
which should be fixed after enquiry as to actual local conditions, and 
not be the same for all kinds of labour, on the ground that employ- 
ment by such authorities should not be parasitic on other employment 
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The seventh number contains a careful discussion by the editor of the 
recently-arranged sugar convention. Other articles are of more special 
Scandinavian interest. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


June, 1902. 


Le insufficienze dei progetti per l’ acquedotto pugliese. **. La gestione 
finanziaria delle imprese municipali. Y. LL’ abolizione dei dazi 
nei comuni aperti. L. Nina. Scioperi in italia nel 1898 e 1899 e 
all’ estero nel 1898, 1899, 1900, A. Bertouint. 


July. 


Le importazioni temporanee dei grani estert in Italia, L. Currict. Gli 
agricoltori italiani nell’ Argentina. P. Guinasst. La legislazione 
sociale ela democrazia. M.Panvauront. Il nuovo libro di Vilfredo 
Pareto. F. Paparava. 


August. 


La Tassazione Locale in Inghilterra. L. L. Price. La Municipal- 
izzazione dell’ acqua Potabile e dei Tramways. G.V. Liberismo 
e Legislazione di Classe. F. Couerti. La Questione Zuccherifera 
in Francia. F. Frangots. 

The Royal Commission on Local Taxation in their voluminous reports 
dealing with valuation, subventions, &c., have proposed some 
considerable though simple reforms. The distinction, which they 
accept, between onerous and beneficial services is of great practical 
importance. It forms a new illustration of the aid which economic 
theory can give to administrators. 


NEW BOOKS. 


American Industrial Conditions and Competition. Reports of Com- 
missioners appointed by the British Iron Trade Association. Edited 
by J. Stephen Jeans. Pp. xxvi. + 590. 


Bisuor (W. H.). The Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. No. 1. 
Costa Rica-Columbia. London: Wilson. 1902. 


CuiswELt (F.). Key to the Rules of the Stock Exchange. London: 
Wilson. Pp. 183. 7s. 6d. 


Durr (R.). The Economie History of British India. From the 
Rise of British Power in 1751 to 1837. London: Paul. 1902. 8vo, 
pp. 484. 7s. 6d. 
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Epxins (J.). Chinese Currency. London: King. 1902. 8vo, 
pp. 151. 5s. 


[A history of Chinese currency from the earliest to the present time.] 


Furness (Str CuHristopHer, M.P.). The American Invasion. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. 


Ireland: Industrial and Agricultural (Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland). Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 
5s. 


{A comprehensive account of Ireiand’s economic resources. ] 


Smart (Prof. Winu1AM). The Rating of Site Values: A Statement 
and Criticisms of the Finding of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation as regards Scotland. Glasgow: W. Hodge & Co. 1902. 
Pp. 26. 6d. 

[The latest attempt at laying a special rate on Land Values will please nobody. 
In Scotland it will lead to the abolition of the popular “feu” system: ‘‘ a feu-duty 
carrying an undefined liability . . . . will scarcely be able to hold a place among 
investments permitted to trustees.”] 


Stevens (W. J.). Investment and Speculation in British Railways. 
London: Wilson. 4s. 


Waker (H. de R.). The West Indies and the Empire. London: 
1901. 8vo, pp. 241. 7s. 6d. 


Watt (W. W.). British Railway Finance: A Guide to Investors. 
London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


Wiuiams (C. W.) and Muserave (C. E.). Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901: Its General Effect and Parliamentary History. London : 
Wilson. 1902. 8vo, pp. 196. 3s. 6d. 


ATKINSON (EDWARD). The Cost of War and Warfare from 1898 
to 1902, inclusive, Seven Hundred Million Dollars. Statement com- 
piled, computed, and proved from the official reports of the Government. 
Brookline, Mass. 1902. 


[The cost of war to the United States for five years (1898—1902) has been 
$700,000,000 ; work equivalent to that of a million men for a year has been diverted 
from productive industry to the work of destruction.] 


GriFFin (A. P. C.). A List of Books relating to Trusts. New 
edition. Washington: Government Printing Office. 


Haminton. Savings and Savings Institutions. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 


Krnosita (YETAN). The Past and Present of Japanese Commerce 
(Columbia University Studies). New York: Columbia University 
Press. London: P. 8. King. 1902. Pp. 164. 8vo. 
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LauGHuin (J. LAwrENcE). Credit (Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago). Chicago: University Press. 1902. Pp. 28. 


Martin (Pror. W. Exxcius). Internal Improvements in Alabama 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies). Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 
1902. Pp. 87. 


Norton (JoHNn Pease). Statistical Studies in the New York 
Money Market, preceded by a brief Analysis under the theory of 
Money and Credit, with Statistical Tables, Diagrams, and Folding 
Chart. (Department of Social Science, Yale University). New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1902. Pp. 108. 


[A brilliant attempt to apply the higher theory of statistics to economic phe- 
nomena. Eliminating the influence of growth by ingenious methods, the writer 
traces certain correlations, e.g., between the ‘‘ call discount rate” and the ‘‘ ratio 
of reserves to deposits.” Following Prof. Karl Pearson, he is not deterred by the 
skewness of the regression-lines. ‘The curve which expresses the correlation between 
the “call discount rate” and the ‘“‘ reserve deviations’ may be viewed as the first 
statistical realisation of the idea of a supply-curve. Among contributions to 
statistics may be noticed the new test for the fit of a representative curve. ] 


SeuiaMan (Prof. E. R.). Economic Interpretation of History 
(American Economic Association). New York: Macmillan Co. 


London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. 166. 8vo. $1. 


VANDERLIP (F. A.). The American Commercial Invasion of Europe. 
New York: Scribner’s. 1902. Pp. 97. 


CruuEuts (M.pes). La population. Paris: Lecoffre. 1902. 12mo. 
2 fr. 


(Bibliothéque d’économie sociale. ). 


Denis (H.). Les théories de la valeur et les conceptions du systéme 
monétaire. Brussels: Inst. des Sci. Soc., No. 4, 1901. 8vo. 

[Considers the application of “‘ marginal utility’’ to the theory of monetary 
value. } 


MavureE (E.). Causes de notre dépopulation. Relévement de notre 
natalité. Paris: Doin. 8vo. 2.80 fr. 


ParETo (V.). Les systémes socialistes. Paris: Giard et Briere. 
1901. 2vols. 8vo, pp. 406. 14 f. 

[Only the first volume has appeared.] 

Rarratovicu (A.). La révision du tarif douanier en Allemagne. 


(Extrait de La nowvelle Kevue). Paris: Guillaumin. 1902. 8vo, 
pp. 26. 1.50 fr. 


Rovsigks (P. pg). Hambourg et | Allemagne contemporaine. 
Paris: Colin. 1902. 18mo, pp, 325. 3.50 fr. 
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Scuatz (A.). L’ceuvre économique de David Hume. Paris: 
Rousseau. 1902. 8vo, pp. 303. 6 fr. 


Baascu (Dr. Ernst). Forschungen im hamburgerschen Handels- 
geschichte. Hamburg: Herold. 1902. Pp. 186. 


BucHENBERGER (ApoxF). Finanzpolitik und Staatshaushalt im 
Grossherzogtum Baden, 1850-1900. Heidelberg. 


[The author, the present Finanzminister of Baden, is known to scientific 
economists as having contributed to Adolf Wagner’s great Handbook of Political 
Economy two volumes of ‘“ Agrarpolitik,” a shorter edition whereof was after 
wards published for popular purposes. He is a good type of a German statesman 
who takes an active part in the development of science in view of its near relations 
to practical life. The present book gives a survey of a half-century of the financial 
system and its changes in the Grand Duchy of Baden, especially changes due to the 
new position of the country as part of the Empire. The history of the last ten years 
is largely the work of Dr. Buchenberger’s statesmanship.] 


Dierzen (Prof. H.). Socialpolitik und Handels-politik. Berlin: 
L. Simion. 1902. 8vo. Pp. 94. 2m. 


Lance (HELENE) und BAuMER (GeRrtRUD). Handbuch der Frauen- 
bewegung. Four volumes. Berlin. 

| Two leading lady writers of the German Women’s Movement are publishing a 
very large Handbook, which contains the facts and the history of the Movement : 
Vol. I, the history of it in the principal countries; Vol. I], the present state of 
things in Germany in the different spheres of the Movement ; Vol. III, the state of 
female education in the principal countries ; Vol. IV, the female occupations and 
professions in Germany of to-day. ] 


LiEBKNECHT (Dr. W.). Zur Geschichte der Werttheorie in England. 
Jena: Fischer. Pp. 112. 


OnckeEN (Prof. Aua.). Geschichte der Nationalékonomie. (1 Tl. 
Die Zeit vor Adam Smith.) Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld. 1902. 8vo. 
Pp. 526. 16.50 m. 


VereEIN fiir Socialpolitik. Vol. 99-103. Leipzig. 

[Vol. 99 gives most interesting material and inquiries of several writers into the 
condition of railway servants of the Prussian State Railways, servants of the Berlin 
Street Railways, cabmen in different cities, &c. Vol. 103 is the first of a series 
of volumes bearing on the conditions of seamen on German vessels and others. 
Vol. 100-102 will contam the financial conditions and development of commerce of 
German river navigation. A lengthy inquiry on the facts and prospects of the 
Crisis will follow. 


Weber (Apour). Depositenbank und Spekulationsbanken. Hin 
Vergleich deutschen und englischen Bankwesens. Leipzig: Duncker 
and Humblot. London: 1902. 


Frora (Prof. FepERico). [1 pericolo Americano, Turin: Roux. 
Pp. 28. 


Fontana-Russo. I trattati di commercio e l’economia nazionale, 
con prefazione di L. Luzzatti. Roma: Societ&’ Dante Alighieri. 
1902. 
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LapriouA (ArtTURO). Sul principio regulatore della finanza pubblica. 
Napoli: Croce. 1902. 

Lorini (E.). La Repubblica Argentina, Vol. I. La Questione 
Monetaria. Rome: Loescher. 1902. 

MonTeMARTINI. Munie palizzazine de’ Publii Servigi. Milan: 
Societa Editrice Libraria. Pp. xii, 456. 

Muro (Leoronpo pi). Economia ed estimo dei Miglioramenti 
fondiari. Palermo: Reber. 1902. 


Re (Antonio Lo). Sunto storico della agricoltura italiana. Foggia: 
Zobel. 1902. 


Pierson (N.G.). Leerboek der Staathuishoudkunde Tweede deel, 
herreene druk Vierde Afdeeling. Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn. 1902. 
Pp. 715. (See above, p. 445). 
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DECEMBER, 1902 


THE PRACTICAL UTILITY OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE! 


IF it happened every year that the President of this Section 
undertook to justify his own existence, I am afraid the Section 
would become weary. But my four distinguished predecessors 
have all been draw from the Civil Service, and though each of 
us may have doubts about particular branches of the Civil Service, 
we are mostly willing to allow that as a whole it is at least a 
necessary evil, so that we do not get apologies from the Presidents 
who, so to speak, represent the practice of political economy. I 
hope, therefore, that you will bear with me if I offer some reasons 
for thinking that the teaching and study of the theory of 
economics is not, as many people seem to suppose, a wholly 
unnecessary evil, but, on the contrary, a thing of very great 
practical utility. 

I do not mean to argue that a knowledge of economic theory 
will enable a man to conduct his private business with success. 
Doubtless many of the particular subjects of study which come 
under the head of economics are useful in the conduct of business, 
but I doubt if economic theory itself is. It does not indeed in 
any way disable a man from successful conduct of business; I 
have never met a decent economist who was in a position of 
pecuniary embarrassment, and many good economists have die@ 
wealthy. But economic theory does not tell a man the exact 
moment to leave off the production of one thing and begin that 
of another; it does not tell him the precise moment when prices 
have reached the bottom or the top. It is, perhaps, rather likely 


1 Presidential Address to the British Association (Section F), Belfast, 1902. 
No. 48.—voL. XII. 11 
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to make him expect the inevitable to arrive far sooner than it 
actually does, and to make him underrate, not the foresight, but 
the want of foresight of the rest of the world. 

The practical usefulness of economic theory is not in private 
business but in politics, and I for one regret the disappearance of 
the old name ‘ political economy,” in which that truth was 
recognised. 

One of the commonest complaints of the time is that there is 
no text-book of economics which commands any really wide 
approval, and you may therefore, I think, fairly ask me to explain 
what I mean by the teaching and study of economic theory before 
[I undertake to prove its practical usefulness in the discussion of 
legislative and administrative measures. I will therefore en- 
deavour to sketch as shortly as possible the course of instruction 
which the modern teacher of economic theory, if unhampered by 
too close adherence to traditional standards, puts before those 
who come to him for instruction. 

The first, or almost the first, thing he will do is to try to open 
the eyes of his pupils to the wonderful way in which the people 
of the whole civilised world now co-operate in the production of 
wealth. He may perhaps read them Adam Smith’s famous 
description of the making of the labourer’s coat, a description 
which required three generations and three great writers to 
elaborate in the form in which we know it. Or he will ask them 
to consider the daily feedingof London. There are, he will point 
out, six millions of people in and about London, so closely 
packed together that they cannot grow anything for their own 
consumption, and yet every morning their food arrives with 
unfailing regularity, so that all but an infinitesimal fraction of 
them would be extremely surprised if they did not find their 
breakfast ready to hand. To prepare it they use coal which has 
been dug from great depths hundreds of miles away in the 
Midlands or Durham; in consuming it they eat and drink pro- 
ducts which have come from Wiltshire, Jamaica, Dakota, or 
China, with no more thought than an infant consuming its 
mother’s milk. It is clear that there is in existence some machinery, 
some organisation for production which, in spite of occasional 
failures here and there, does its work on the whole with extra- 
ordinary success. It is easy to be pessimistic, especially when 
the weather is damp, and we are apt to concentrate our attention, 
and to endeavour to make others concentrate their attention, on 
this or that defect, and to forget that the system is not made up 
of defects, but on the whole works very well. Imagine the 
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report of a really outside observer. In all civilised planets, I 
have no doubt, there must be an institution more or less resem- 
bling the British Association. An economist in Mars, let us say, 
has been favoured with a glimpse of this island through a new 
mammoth telescope of sufficient power to let him see us walking 
about, and he is reporting to Section F what he saw. Will he 
say that he saw a confused scramble for the scanty natural 
products of the earth? That most people were obviously in a 
state of starvation? That few had clothes? And that scarcely 
any were housed? No, truly; he will be much more likely to 
report that he saw a wonderfully orderly popnlation, going to and 
from its work with amazing regularity, without a sign of 
compulsion or unwillingness; that it appeared to be fed and 
clothed and housed in a way extraordinarily creditable on the 
whole to some mysterious organisation, the nature of which he 
could only guess at. 

Having endeavoured to make his pupils recognise that we are 
organised, and that the organisation works, the teacher will go on 
to show how it works: why things that are wanted are produced 
in the places where they can be easiest produced and taken to the 
places where it is most convenient to consume them ; why people 
go to live in large numbers in spots where it is desirable they 
should work, and leave great areas sparsely inhabited; why more 
people are brought up to follow an occupation when the desire 
for its products increases, and fewer when it decreases ; why if 
the harvest is short the consumption is economised so as to 
spread it over the year; and soon. Theanswer to all these ques- 
tions is of course “ self-interest” or ‘‘ the hope of gain.” Durham 
coal, Wiltshire milk, Danish butter, Jamaica sugar, Dakota 
wheat, and China tea go to London because it pays to send 
them there. People congregate in London or Belfast because it 
pays them to work there. More do not come, because it would 
not pay them. Young people leave agriculture and go to towns 
to make agricultural implements or bicycles because it pays. The 
consumption of grain is economised and spread over the year 
because it pays to hold the stock. If people with one accord left 
off doing what paid we should all be dead in two months. 

The reasons why it pays to do the right thing—to do nearly 
what an omniscient and omnipotent benevolent Inca would order 
to be done—are to be looked for in the laws of value. This used 
to be regarded as a somewhat arid subject, but the discussions of 
recent years, especially the contribution made by Jevons and the 
Austrian school, have fertilised it. Long ago economists pointed 
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out how the much-abused corn-dealer who held out for a higher 
price saved the people from starvation ; and we now, thanks to 
the theory of final utility, not only know that it is a fact, but 
also why it is a fact, that value rises with the extent and urgency 
of demand, so that, when a thing is much wanted, much is offered 
to those who produce it, or are ready to part with it, and conse- 
quently its production is stimulated or its consumption 
economised, as need be. 

This will naturally lead to the question of distribution—the 
question, that is, why much of the produce falls to the share of 
one individual and little to that of another; why, in a word, 
some are rich and others poor. The teacher will here explain 
that the share of each person depends on the amount and value 
of his contribution to production, whether that contribution be 
labour or the use of property. He will show how this system of 
distribution is essential to the existing system of production, 
where no man is compelled to work or to allow his property to be 
used by others, and where every man has legal freedom to choose 
his own occupation and the uses to which he will put his property. 
He will beware of claiming for it that it is just in the sense in 
which justice is understood in the nurseries where jam is given 
when the children are good. There is, he will explain, no claim 
on behalf of the system that it rewards moral excellence, but 
only that it rewards economic service. There is no claim that 
economic service is meritorious. Whether a man can and does 
perform valuable economic service does not by any means depend 
entirely on his own volition. His valuable property may have 
come to him by bequest or inheritance ; his incapacity to do any 
but the least valuable work may be the result of conditions over 
which he has had no control. The system exists not because it 
is just, or to reward merit, but because it is inextricably mixed up 
with the system of production. It has one great evil—its 
inequality. Moralists and statesmen have long seen the evils of 
great inequality of wealth, and now, thanks to modern discoveries 
in economic theory, the economist is able to explain that it is 
wasteful, that it makes a given amount of produce less useful, 
because each successive increment of expenditure yields, as arule, 
less enjoyment to the spender. The teacher will go on to show 
how this organisation of production and distribution is made 
possible by the order enforced by government, and how, in various 
ways, government supplements it or modifies it; but I shall not 
enlarge upon this part of the teaching of economics, as its 
usefulness is obvious. My theme is the usefulness of the other 
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part, the explanation of the organisation of production and 
distribution in so far as it depends on separate property, free 
labour, and the consequent action of self-interest. 

In the first place, I maintain that the widespread dissemina- 
tion of such teaching would help to do away with a vast amount 
of most disastrous obstruction of necessary and desirable changes. 
Take, for example, the obstruction offered to changes in inter- 
national trade. Of course every conceivable argument has been 
used by different writers in wholly different circumstances for 
obstructing the co-operation of mankind in production, as soon 
as it oversteps a national boundary. But what is the real support 
of this kind of obstruction? Obviously the fact that certain 
producers, or owners of certain means of production, are 
damaged by an increase in the importation of a particular article. 
Their loss, their suffering, if their loss is severe enough to deserve 
that name, appeals to popular compassion, and their request for 
“‘ protection ” is easily granted, the new trade is nipped in the 
bud, and things are forced to remain in their accustomed 
channels. The same principle is not applied as between county 
and county or between province and province, simply because 
there is then visible to every one an opposing interest, the interest 
of the new producers, within the hallowed pale of the national 
boundary. Adam Smith tells us that when the great roads into 
London were improved, some of the landlords in the home 
counties protested on the ground that the competition of the 
more distant counties would reduce their rent. The home 
counties did not get the protection they wanted, because it was 
obviously to the interest of the more distant counties that they 
should not have it. hese two interests being balanced, the interest 
of the consumer, London, turned the scale. Soit usually happens 
that beneficial changes in internal trade are allowed to take their 
course without obstruction, because the votes of two sets of pro- 
ducers counteract each other,and the consumer’s interest settles 
the question. But in international trade one of the two sets of 
producers is outside the country: it consists of hated foreigners ; 
the fact that it will benefit is an argument against rather than 
for the threatened change in trade, and the consumers therefore feel 
it patriotic to sacrifice their own interest and vote for protection. 
But if they were properly instructed in economic theory they 
would see at once that such magnanimity is entirely misplaced. 
They would see that it would cut away all international trade, 
since, if there were no fallacy involved in it, the stoppage of each 
import taken separately would benefit home producers and- 
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damage foreign producers. Even if some of the imported com- 
modities could not be produced at all at home, substitutes, more 
or less efficient, could be produced and give all the more employ- 
ment. Having acquired some notion of the advantages of co-opera- 
tion and the territorial division of labour, the consumers would 
regard this as a reductio ad absurdum, and after thinking a little 
further they would soon see that, after all, there is another set of 
producers, actual or potential, within the country who will gain 
—namely, the producers, present or future, who will supply the 
articles which are to go abroad in exchange for the new import. 
They will see that what they are asked to do is not to maintain 
the amount of national production, but merely to prevent a 
change in its character which will be accompanied by an increase 
in its amount. 

Take another example of Chinese obstructiveness to desirable 
change. As great cities grow, it becomes convenient that their 
centres should be devoted to offices, warehouses, and shops, and 
that people who work in these places, and still more their 
families, should live in the outskirts. I do not know that any one 
has denied this. Certainly the great majority are willing to 
admit it. At one time it is believed that a quarter of a million 
of people lived in the square mile comprised within the City of 
London ; no one supposes that would be convenient now. There 
is no reascen to suppose that further change in the same direction 
will not be desirable in the future. Yet, incredible as it will 
appear to future generations, public opinion, the House of 
Commons, the London County Council, and some town councils 
think, or at any rate act as if they thought, that the process has 
now gone far enough, and ought to be stopped; as if the state of 
things reached about the year 1891 was to be permanent, to last for 
ever and ever. Private owners are indeed still allowed to pull down 
dwelling-houses and erect shops and offices, but they are abused for 
doing so, and their liberty is at least threatened. But if anew rail- 
way ora new street is made—in all probability with the intention 
of increasing the accessibility of the centre from the suburbs—if 
even a new London Board School is built, and houses inhabited 
by persons who have less than a certain income are pulled down 
in any of these processes, it is required by law or parliamentary 
resolution that other houses for these people must be built in the 
neighbourhood. So it comes about that there are in quarters of 
London most unsuitable for the purpose enormous and repulsive 
barrack dwellings, the sites of which are devoted in secula 
seculorum to the housing of the working classes; while the 
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immense cost of devoting them to this instead of to their proper 
purpose is debited to the cost of improving the facilities for 
locomotion or to education, and is defrayed principally by the 
rates on London property, which chiefly consists of houses, and 
to some extent by the higher charges on the railways consequent 
on the restriction of facilitizs for extension. Fifty pounds a 
head is the average loss involved to the rates of London on 
every man, woman, and child for whom the dwellings are pro- 
vided. Such is the wisdom of practical men uninformed by 
instruction in economic theory. 

This palpable absurdity could never have been perpetrated if 
the general working of the economic organisation had been 
understood. In that case it would have been seen at once that 
the extrusion of over 200,000 inhabitants from the City of 
London in the past, which is admitted to have been desirable, 
was effected by the quiet operation of the laws of value. It 
would have been seen that, as it became desirable to turn the City 
to other purposes, the ground in the City became too valuable to 
use as bedrooms and as living-rooms for mothers and children, 
and this increase of value drove out the 200,600 inhabitants. It 
would have been seen that the change had not come to an end, and 
no responsible body would have dreamt of putting themselves in 
opposition to it by buying sites and writing them down to 2 per 
cent. of their actual value in order that they might be tied up 
for ever and ever to be the homes of a certain number of persons 
with less than a certain income. If some unusually dense 
individual who had failed after many attempts to pass his 
examination in economic theory had proposed the policy which 
has been adopted, he would have been asked two questions: 
first, ‘‘ What peculiar sanctity is there about the position occupied 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century? Why should 
this be stereotyped for all time? Why should not the position 
at the end of the seventeenth century have been maintained ? Why 
should we not endeavour to restore the working classes to their 
old home in the City, and remove the Bank of England to 
Tooting ?’’ Secondly, ‘‘ Whom do you imagine you will benefit 
by the policy you propose ?”’ 

It is difficult to conceive of any answer to the first question. 
To the second the reply of the dunce would, of course, be that 
he thought the policy proposed would benefit the people housed 
on these expensive sites. This answer would at once be con- 
demned as unsatisfactory. To build houses on land worth 
£100,000, and let them to the first-comers of respectable . 
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antecedents at rents which would pay if the land were worth 
£2,000, would be a very stupid sort of almsgiving if these respect- 
able first-comers actually got the difference between the interest 
on the £100,000 and the £2,000. But no one supposes that they 
do get this difference, or any considerable part of it. The 
difference is almost entirely pure loss to the community. The 
chief immediate effects of the policy are, first, to retain in the 
centre the men, women, and children who inhabit the dwellings ; 
secondly, to retain other workers who perform various offices for 
these mhabitants ; and thirdly, to ensure a supply of labour for 
factories which would otherwise (to the advantage of every one 
concerned) be driven into the country by the pressure of the 
high wages necessary to bring workmen to the centre or to pay 
their house rent if they lived there. 

So much for the utility of economic theory in preventing 
obstruction of desirable charges. My second claim on its behalf 
is that it serves to hinder the adoption of specious but illusory 
projects. This, I think, may be illustrated by examples closely 
connected with those which we have already considered under 
the head of obstruction. 

The people who are most anxious to obstruct changes in the 
channels of trade which are coming about of themselves because 
they are profitable, are often extremely anxious to promote 
changes which will not come about of themselves because they are 
not profitable. For this end one of their most favourite devices 
at present is a State or municipal subsidy to locomotion or 
transport between particular points. So we have shipping 
subsidies, free grants to light railways, the construction of 
unprofitable telegraph lines by the Post Office, and the advocacy, 
at any rate, of the construction of unprofitable tramways by 
municipalities. The practical man, uninstructed in economic 
theory, feels uneasy about such projects because he does not see 
where he is to stop, and he feels obscurely that a universal 
subsidisation would mean ruin. But he does not see why he 
should not go a little way, and he goes sufficiently far to involve 
a loss quite worth considering. A knowledge of economic theory 
would come to his assistance by showing him that, as a rule, the 
most profitable enterprises are those which it is most desirable 
to undertake first, and that the subsidisation of the less profitable 
does not create new enterprises, but merely changes the order 
from the more desirable to the less desirable. I suppose that if 
in 1830 Parliament had offered a sufficient subsidy a railway 
might have been at once made and worked from Fort William to 
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Fort Augustus, to the great satisfaction of the inhabitants of 
Fort Augustus and the intermediate places. But it is obvious 
that it was more desirable, in the interests of the whole com- 
munity, that the railway from Fort William to Fort Augustus 
should wait for seventy years, and that the railway from Man- 
chester to Liverpool, and many others, should be made first. 
Then, too, we find people who are not quite so stupid as to think 
the working classes should always remain in the places where 
they were at the end of the nineteenth century, alleging that the 
way to cure overcrowding is for local authorities to enter the 
building trade in a general way, and build houses inside or outside 
their districts, wherever it seems most convenient. To the mind 
uninstructed in economic theory it seems obvious that the larger 
amount of housing there is the less overcrowding there will be, 
and that the more housing local authorities provide the more 
housing there will be. Economic theory, with its explanation of 
the general working of the organisation of production, suggests 
two objections. First, an addition to the housing in any locality 
will not be effectual in diminishing overcrowding, in so far as it 
attracts new inhabitants to the spot; a policy which assumes 
that the comparative plentifulness of houses is a factor in the 
determination of the enormous and perpetual migration of 
people from place to place which is indicated in the tables of 
birthplaces and_births and deaths in the census, is doomed to 
failure. Secondly, economic theory suggests the reflection that 
the mere fact of a local authority building some houses will not 
cause the whole number to be greater, if for every house built 
by the local authority one less is built by private enterprise, and 
that this is very likely to happen. Houses have been built by 
private enterprise in the past, and in these houses nearly the 
whole population is at present housed. Ihave seen an enthusiast 
for municipal housing stand in the empty streets of a town late 
at night, when every soul in the town was evidently housed, and 
say in a tone of conviction, ‘‘ Private enterprise has failed.” In 
that town four small houses had been built by municipal enterprise 
and more than ten thousand by private enterprise, and private 
enterprise was adding hundreds every year, while the housing 
committee of the corporation was meeting once a year to re-elect 
its chairman. Is it likely that private enterprise will build as 
much when it is competed with or supplemented by—the term 
does not matter—municipal enterprise? Why should it? If 
the inunicipality turned baker, would the private bakers continue 
to bake as much bread? Is not the attempt to stop overcrowding 
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by inducing local authorities to build houses exactly the same 
thing; and just as absurd as it would be to attempt to cure under- 
feeding by opening municipal butchers’ and bakers’ shops ? 

In the long run, I admit, experience teaches. Protection has 
fallen once in this country, and I have little doubt that it will 
fall again if it becomes considerable. The policy of obstructing 
the removal of dwellings from the centre of a great city already 
excites opposition in the London County Council, though unanim- 
ity still reigns in those last homes of extinct superstitions, the 
Houses of Parliament. Chancellors of the Exchequer and 
finance committees may be trusted to offer a stout resistance, on 
what they call financial grounds, to any really great development 
of the system of subsidies. There is hope even that the municipal 
building policy may be checked by the laborious inquiries which 
show by statistics what every one knows, that the poor are ill-fed 
and ill-clothed as well as ill-housed, and therefore lead people to 
consider how the poor may be made more able to pay for houses, 
among other things, instead of simply how houses may be built 
in the absence of an effective demand for them. But I claim 
that, in matters such as these, a more widespread appreciation of 
economic theory, and the quickened intelligence which that 
would produce, would save us much painful experience, many 
costly experiments, and an enormous mass of tedious investi- 
gation. 

Thirdly, and, at any rate on the present occasion, lastly, I 
claim that the teaching and study of economic theory has great 
practical utility in promoting peace and good will between classes 
and nations. 

Between classes within the same nation the peacemaking 
influence of economic theory lies chiefly in the fact that it tends 
to get rid of that stupid cry for ‘‘ rights” and ‘justice’ which 
causes and exacerbates industrial and commercial quarrels. When 
demand for some commodity falls, or supply from some new 
quarter arises, and profits and wages shrink, the workers cry out 
that they are being unjustly treated, because they lave the 
unfounded belief that reward is or ought to be proportional to 
moral merit, and they are not conscious of any diminution of 
their moral merit. They demand a living wage, or a minimum 
wage and employment for all who happen to have been hitherto 
employed in the trade, rend the air with complaints, and get sub- 
scriptions from a compassionate but ill-informed public. We 
cannot, of course, expect. people who suffer by them to regard 
even the most beneficial operations of the economic organisation 
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with enthusiasm or even satisfaction. It would be absurd to do 
so. But all the same, it is true that a wider apprehension of the 
fact that it is only by raising and lowering the advantages offered 
by different employments that production is at present regulated 
so as to meet demand would not only diminish the dissatisfaction, 
but also, which is more important, diminish the actual suffering 
by causing transitions to be less obstinately resisted. The present 
fashion of deploring rapid changes of trade and dwelling-place 
is a most unfortunate one; the ordinary forms of labour do not, 
as a matter of fact, require such specialised ability that there 
should be much difficulty in changing from one to another; and 
surely it is much better for a man to work at several different 
things at different places in the course of his life than to stick for 
ever in the same place, surrounded by the same objects, going 
through the same monotonous round of duties ?. Anything which 
will weaken the present obstructive sentiment and lead people to 
' regard the necessity of a change of employment or residence as a 
temporary inconvenience rather than a cruel injustice is to be 
warmly welcomed. 

It is not, however, only the poor and the industrious who 
would be taught by a greater knowledge of economic theory not 
to kick against very necessary pricks. The rich, both industrious 
and idle, would be taught to be far more tolerant than they are 
of attempts to diminish inequality of wealth by reducing the 
wealth of the rich as well as increasing that of the poor. The 
economist may be a little annoyed with the workman who insists 
that he ought to have thirty shillings a week for producing some- 
thing worth fifteen shillings, or five shillings, or nothing at all, 
but he can only have hearty contempt for the millionaire who 
holds up his hands in holy horror and murmurs “‘ confiscation,”’ 
‘robbery,’ ‘‘eighth commandment,’ when it is proposed to 
relieve him of a fraction of a farthing in the pound in order to 
bring up destitute orphans to an occupation in which they may 
earn twenty-five shillings a week. The sanguine teacher of 
economic theory has hopes of making even such a man see that 
he has his wealth, not because Moses brought it down from Sinai, 
or because of his own super-eminent virtue, but simply because 
it happens to be convenient, at any rate for the present, for 
society to allow him to hold it, whether he obtained it by inherit- 
ance or otherwise. In other words, that private property exists 
for the sake of production, not for the sake of the particular 
kind of distribution which it causes. Some, I know, say that 
the rich are so few that it does not much matter whether 
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they acquiesce in the measure meted to them or not; but that 
is not the teaching of history; and I think you will agree with me 
that for the progress of the whole community it is, in practice, 
quite as important to secure the acquiescence of the rich as of 
the poor. 

In regard to international relations, the first business of the 
teacher of economic theory is to tear to pieces and trample upon 
the misleading military metaphors which have been applied by 
sciolists to the peaceful exchange of commodities. We hear 
much, for example, in these days of ‘“‘ England’s commercial 
supremacy,” and of other nations “challenging ”’ it, and how it 
is our duty to “repel the attack,” andsoon. The economist asks 
‘‘ what iscommercial supremacy ?’’ and there is no answer. No 
one knows what it means, least of all those who talk most about 
it. Is it selling goods dear? Is it selling them cheap? Is it 
selling a large quantity of goods in proportion to the area of the 
country ? or in proportion to its population ? or absolutely, with- 
out any reference to its area or population? It seems to bea 
wonderful muddle of all these various and often contradictory 
ideas rolled into one. Yet what a pile of international jealousy 
and ill-feeling rests on that and equally meaningless phrases ! 
The teacher of economic theory analyses or attempts to analyse 
these phrases, and they disappear, and with them go the jealousies 
suggested by them. 

When misleading metaphors and fallacies are dismissed, we 
are left with the facts that foreign trade—the trade of an area 
under one government with areas under other governments—is 
merely an incident of the division of labour, and that its magnitude 
and increase are no measures of the wealth and prosperity of the 
country, but merely of the extent to which the country finds it 
convenient to exchange commodities of its own growth or manu- 
facture for commodities produced elsewhere. If the city of York 
were made independent, and registered its imports and exports, 
they would come out far larger per head of population than those 
of the United Kingdom or any other great country. Should we 
be justified in concluding York to be far richer than any great 
country? If means were discovered of doubling the present 
produce of arable land with no increase of labour, much less corn 
would be imported into Great Britain and less of other goods 
would be exported to pay for it; the foreign trade of the country 
would consequently be diminished, but would the people be any 
less prosperous ? What jealousies, heart-burnings, and unfounded 
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terrors leading to hatred wouid be extinguished if only these ele- 
mentary facts were generally understood ! 

To any one who has once grasped the main drift of economic 
theory, it will be plain that the economic ideal is not for the 
nation any more than for the family that it should buy and sell 
the largest possible quantity of goods. The true statesman 
desires for his countrymen, just as the sensible parent desires for 
his children, that they should do the best paid work of the world. 
This ideal is not to be obtained by wars of tariffs, still less by 
that much greater abomination, real war, with all its degrading 
accompaniments, but by health, strength and skill, honesty, 
energy, and intelligence 

EDWIN CANNAN 































TAXATION OF SITE VALUES! 


THE modern demand for taxation of ground values is based 
on alleged injustices of the rating system. Landlords benefit 
from municipal improvements, and therefore ought to contribute 
specially towards the expenses of them; or ‘‘ tenants have to pay 
twice over for their improvements.’’ These are the popular 
arguments. 

What exactly is meant by ‘ benefit’ when appeal is made to 
the ‘‘ benefit principle’’? If payment for municipal services is 
to be like payment for all other things, the only sort of benefit to 
be considered is direct use. Those pay for domestic gas who 
enjoy the light derived from it, and are responsible for its 
consumption. One does not trouble about indirect effects, though 
they are just as complicated as the indirect effects of a rate 
levied to pay for the lighting of streets. In either case, the 
comparative dearness of gas in one place may be prejudicial to 
rents, and we may if we like try to estimate what portion of the gas 
bill, as of the rates, falls upon landlords or leaseholders. Or the 
supply of gas may prove such a boon that it attracts people to 
the neighbourhood, and landowners may benefit. All the same, 
using words in their ordinary sense, we are justified in saying 
that a man pays his own gas bill, and few doubt that he ought to 
pay it. On ordinary commercial principles, those who get the 
direct use of a thing make the direct payment. Municipal 
services then should, on ordinary principles be paid for by those 
for whose first-hand benefit, or on whose responsibility, they are 
provided, i.e., the whole body of inhabitants. There may be 
difficulty in apportioning the payment amongst those inhabitants, 

1 The greater part of this paper is taken from the essay which won the Cobden 
Prize at Oxford this year. Owing to want of space, the latter portion dealing with 
the practical proposals of Mr. Moulton, the London County Council, and the Royal 


Commission Minority, has been omitted, and a summary only of the earlier part of 
the essay is given. 
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but that does not affect the question at issue. There is no 
question of apportionment between the body of inhabitants, and 
the body of leaseholders and of landowners. 

Misconception has arisen from failure to recognise that the 
benefit, if any, derived by landowners, is indirect, and does not 
exist at all unless the money value of improvements is in excess 
of the cost; it is simply the producer’s surplus, like the rest of 


their rent. 

Is it possible or desirable to appropriate any part of this 
surplus? Here we come to the well-known “ unearned in- 
crement’’ argument. Properly speaking it bas nothing to do 
with the incidence of rates, and the discussion of it on its 
own merits is reserved to another place. Many people, 
however, think that the surplus due to municipal  enter- 
prises is very considerable, and is chiefly responsible for the 
growth of land values, and justifies an attempt to improve upon 
ordinary commercial principles. The importance of this factor 
in the growth of land values is, however, usually much ex- 
aggerated through a hazy idea that the value of an improvement 
has a direct connection with its intrinsic utility. Really, utility 
enters into the value only in the same kind of way as into the 
value of wheat. Most of the surplus of intrinsic value, so to 
speak, above cost is consumer’s surplus. The mistake arises 
from forgetting that most improvements are not peculiar to any 
one place, and only those places which have some natural 
advantage above the average yield a surplus. Apart from the 
growth of population and industry it is doubtful whether 
aggregate economic rents would be increased at all by improve- 
ments which make towns healthier and pleasanter. Professor 
Marshall and Ricardo have discussed the effect upon agricultural 
rents of improved processes, and the conclusion of the former is, 
that though Ricardo is wrong in arguing that such improvements 
must necessarily lower rents, that result is quite probable. 
Similar reasoning may be applied to urban rents. (For a 
discussion of the validity of applying to urban rents conclusions 
based on arguments from agricultural rents, see further on.) 

The conclusion is that increments of rent due to the actions of 
public bodies cannot possibly be dissociated from that due to the 
general growth of population and business. The ‘ unearned 
increment’’ argument must therefore be separated from the 
question of the justice of ordinery rates. 

It is quite evident, however, that the advocates, and even the 
opponents of the rating of ground values do not usually . 
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recognise the fact that the one solid foundation for the proposal 
is this argument from the “ unearned increment.” It is necessary 
to examine, therefore, the less vulgar sources of misconception. 
Even amongst economists the general principle that as regards 
occupiers in toto the payment of rates is like other payments, 
is often much obscured owing to the way in which the subject is 
approached. First, we have the principles of benefit and ability 
mentioned without any discrimination between direct use and 
indirect advantage; then follows an intricate discussion of the 
incidence of a rate assumed to be purely onerous, and the 
verdict as to the right and wrong of rates is made to turn on the 
answer tothe question whether an occupier shifts any definite 
part of the burden on to his superiors. The benefit is hazily 
spoken of by both parties as something shared between occupier 
and owner, and controversy turns on the distribution of the burden 
of payment. We lose sight of tne fact that there is no benefit 
to the owner until the occupier has been at least compensated 
for his payment. This way of treating the question introduces 
many pitfalls, the detection of which is the theme of that part of 
the essay which now follows. 

It is unfortunate that, amongst the questions put to the 
experts by the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, there is 
none which asks directly about the incidence of benefits. 
Consequently the question is treated much more vaguely than that 
of onerous rates. Professor Marshall says, ‘“‘ The ultimate effects 
of such rates (7.e. beneficial rates) may be discovered fairly well by 
discovering the effects of onerous rates and reversing those.” 
But he leaves the reader to do the reversing. One result is that 
an erroneous one-sided view is frequently taken of the effects of 
“friction.” In discussions of the incidence of onerous rates 
much stress is sometimes laid upon the difficulty which occupiers 
experience in shifting any part of the burden upon owners. 
Ignorance, unwillingness to move, and length of leases are made 
much of. Hence friction is regarded as a force which acts 
against the interests of the occupier. Even in regard to onerous 
rates it might be pointed out that friction acts both ways. If 
occupiers in highly-rated places are unwilling or unable to move 
to the more low-rated places, it is to the disadvantage of landlords 
in the latter. But it is more important to remember that in so 
far as friction is effective, it also tends to prevent landlords in 
places which have been improved from reaping the advantage. 
If people are unwilling to go to the expense of moving where 
onerous rates are high, they will probably be equally unwilling 
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to move in order to go to a neighbourhood where the results of 
beneficial rates more than make up for their amount. If leases 
in the latter place are long, the owner cannot raise his rent 
easily. It is a favourite device of the partisan to fix attention 
upon the onerous rates when the occupier is talked about, but 
when the owner is brought in, rates are thought of as producing 
great conveniences. If it be a fact, as Mr. Costelloe says, that 
ratepayers fail to appreciate the value of the services rendered to 
them by municipal expenditure, whilst they fully appreciate the 
burden of payment, this makes it the more difficult for landlords 
to get any indirect benefit. 

Another circumstance which is made the basis of a complaint 
that landowners derive undue benefit, is the system of paying 
sinking funds for the extinction of debt. 

Let us disregard at first the complications of intermediate 
leaseholders, and suppose landowners to build houses and let 
them directly to tenants on short leases. If now an improvement 
is made with borrowed capital and a sinking fund established, it 
does not matter whether the owner or the occupier pays it. It 
is an element in the supply curve anyhow. On whom the 
incidence of the sinking fund rests depends upon whether 
it is a peculiarity of one place or a universal system. In 
the fori.er case, the owner bears the burden, for this improve- 
ment would be charged for at a higher rate than elsewhere. 
If the system is universal, the occupier substantially bears 
it. It means that these conveniences have a higher price than 
would be the case if no sinking fund were judged necessary, 
and the only effect upon owners would be the result of a possible 
diminution of demand for building accommodation. Similarly, it 
must be remembered when the capital has all been paid off, the 
same considerations have to be taken into account in deciding 
who has the benefit of the improvement unaccompanied by a 
rate. If the whole thing is confined to one neighbourhood, the 
owner gets the advantage, which is just, since he or his prede- 
cessor bore the burden. If the system is general, the occupiers 
stand to get much of the benefit of cheaper accommoda- 
tion in precisely the same way as their predecessors stood to bean 
the burden. 

If sinking funds really are too large, the issue is between the 
present and succeeding generations. Whatever part the occupiers 
bear is for the benefit of future occupiers, and, whatever part the 
owners bear is for the benefit of future owners. People are very 
apt to assume tacitly that the burden is borne like a universal 
No. 48.—voL. X11. K K 
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onerous rate, but when the advantage of having no rate to pay 
is thought of it is treated as a peculiarity of one locality. 


When length of leases is taken into consideration, the matter 


is not quite so simple, for the length of the lease in this case 
acts only one way. If the burden is imposed after the lease- 
holder has made his contracts, of course he cannot shift it 
backwards, but when the time of freedom from rate comes, it 1s 
not an unexpected event. If the lease has been taken after the 
imposition of the burden, the fact that the burden would cease 
entirely in course of time would presumably have been allowed 
for. Thus the long leaseholder may have a small grievance. 
The ordinary occupier is not affected. These long leaseholders, 
however, are not usually supposed to deserve much pity, since 
the progress of towns has usually been quite as much an un- 
expected event as the imposition of sinking funds. 

Apart from the more obvious popular fallacies already 
mentioned, there is confusion on the subject of benefit, owing 
to the fact that payment for municipal services cannot be made 
to correspond to payment for ordinary services in all particulars, 
for two reasons. Firstly, the majority of such services, though 
partially beneficial, are not so entirely. Secondly, even if they 
were purely beneficial, the benefit is too generally diffused to 
allow of the apportionment of payment on ordinary principles 
amongst those who directly enjoy it. It is only when regarded 
in toto that one can say that ratepayers pay for what they directly 
use. In the case of houses, each individual can feel that he has 
paid in proportion to what he has got. It is the same with gas 
and tramways. But in the case of street-lighting, though the 
majority of ratepayers presumably admit that taken altogether 
they have their money’s worth, there is nothing to prove directly 
to each individual that he in particular gets his money’s worth ; 
so each one thinks that the advantage accrues to every one else. 
The difference between beneficial and onerous rates is largely a 
matter of degree. Some things, such as lighting and cleaning of 
streets, are advantages visible to the eye; they may be taken into 
account when a man is choosing a house, though they are apt to 
be forgotten when the rate-collector calls. Other things, such as 
police, schools, town halls, are also supposed to be worth the 
money to the community as a whole, but are not likely to be 
thought of very seriously by house-hunters ; they are mainly then 
onerous. Finally, there is the poor-rate, which the majority of 
people approve of for unselfish reasons only. It is clear that the 
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more the object for which the rate is levied approximates to an 
ordinary commodity desired by individuals for sel&sh enjoyment, 
the more possibility is there of indirect benefit to landowners. 
Hence, the maximum possible benefit will be found by assuming 
that each individual fully appreciates the money value of an 
improvement. If in this case the landlord’s benefit is merely 
indirect and’ vague, @ fortiori it will be the case with the majority 
of rates,,and in many of them the net result is burdensome, at 
least so far as landowners are concerned. It has already been 
argued that a rate assumed to be purely beneficial is neither more 
nor less just to occupiers as a body than any other payment for 
commodities and services. The only effect, so far as the question 
of landowners is concerned, of introducing the burdensomeness 
into the discussion, 1s to minimise still further the benefit 
argument for taxing land values. It is useful to remember that 
if an improvement is really sufficiently beneficial to benefit 
landlords, it would be worth their while, if they could agree 
amongst themselves, to execute the improvement at their own 
expense. This test will frequently make it evident that the 
supposed benefits to owners are much more doubtful than people 
often imagine. Very few rates are really payments for com- 
modities like ordinary commodities for which people pay a money 
value equal to marginal cost of production. 

But there are some who maintain that apart from the benefit 
question, purely onerous rates should come partly from ground 
landowners. ‘This idea is undoubtedly due to the popular habit 
of regarding a rate as a tax on property, intended to fall upon 
owners of property. Hence the discussions about the shares of 
taxation which falls upon real and personal property, or moy- 
ables and immovables, the futility of which is recognised by the 
Royal Commission. After all, when one asks why owners of 
property should “be taxed, the answer must be because they 
benefit, so that the argument about “‘ all classes of property con- 
tributing equally” is really, so far as it means anything, the 
benefit discussion over again. 

The intricacies of the question of incidence have had some- 
thing to do with the prevailing confusion about rates. There 
has been much controversy over the question whether the occupier 
shifts any appreciable portion of the rates to the owner, and 
the most hotly argued question frequently comes to be regarded 
as the most important. It may fairly be asked why the question 
should be considered important. If the occupier is intended to 
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pay, the only people who might feel interested in the question of 
incidence are the owners, who might urge a grievance if the tax is 
shifted on to them. There is some plausibility in the argument 
that the share of onerous rates borne by leaseholders and ground 
landlords is a compensation for the benefits derived from other 
sources, a sort of indirect taxation of unearned increment. On 
this question, as on the benefit question, popular opinion has 
been full of fallacies. Estate agents declare in one breath that 
onerous taxation falls practically on owners, and in the next they 
say that to divide rates between owner and occupier would be 
useless. ‘‘ We should merely put up our rents by that amount.” 

Hopeless inconsistencies and disagreements make it impossible 
to attach much weight to the opinions of the ‘ 
It is no use trying to find out by observation whether the addition 
of afew drops of water makes any difference to the height of 


‘practical men.”’ 


~ 


water in an agitated bucket. 

Unfortunately the highest economic authorities are not quite 
agreed. Professor Marshall, in reply to the Royal Commission 
(Memoranda, p. 117), says, “‘ If a uniform imperial tax be levied on 
the annual value of all land and buildings, the building part of it 
tends to settle on the occupier, or on his customers if he uses the 
building for trade purposes; but the site part of it tends to settle 
on the owner for the time being; that is, on the interim owner in 
so far as it is imposed during his lease ; and on the ultimate owner 
when he comes into possession. If, however, agricultural land is 
exempt from the tax, then the tenant escapes only that part of 
the site tax which is assessed on the excess of the value of the 
land for building uses over its value for agriculture.” 

This has all the appearance of being a careful statement, and it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Professor Marshall really 
gives his support to Mill’s division ofa tax on rent into two parts, 
the incidence of each of which may be traced separately, so that 
any such tax is definitely, apart from friction, a tax on economic 
rent which the owner cannot shift. According to this view, if the 
tax is uniform and leases very short, the owner pays at least a 
fraction of the tax, the fraction being the ratio of economic rent 
to the whole rent, quite independently of any additional loss due 
to diminution of demands for buildings resulting from the other 
part of the tax. 

Professor Edgeworth, in the Economic JouRNAL (vol. 10), 
controverts this view, and although he refers to the language of 
his fellow experts as merely ‘‘ infelicitous,’’ and liable to deceive 
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the ‘‘ vulgar, who take words literally,” it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that there is a real difference of opinion. ‘‘ There 
is no objection,” he says (192), ‘‘ to speaking of ‘ the portion which 
isa tax on ground rent’, if we are careful to remember that this 
portion, and its proportion to gross rent has no relation whatever 
to the amount by which the ground rent tends to be reduced in 
consequence of the impost.”” And (191) he says, substitute barley 
for house accommodation...‘‘ who ever heard, outside the pages of 
Adam Smith, of that part of a tax on barley which falls on rent ?”’ 

It looks an obvious criticism of this to reply, that, whereas rent 
does not enter into the price of barley, that price being the 
marginal cost of production, the rent of a building is the cost of 
production plus the ground rent. There is an apparent difference 
between the natures of urban ground rent and agricultural rent. 
economists generally explain the latter as arising from the fact 
that fields differ in fertility, so that some doses of capital yield 
greater quantities of corn in one than in another. 

There is also to some extent, difference of convenience in 
situation, but this can be taken into account by including cost 
of carriage amongst the expenses of production. In the case of 
urban rent, however, convenience of situation cannot be thus put 
into cost of production, and it is differences of convenience which 
are the chief cause of urban rent. There is not much difference 
between the cost of construction in different places in England. 
A city building could probably be duplicated in Brixton at about 
the same cost, or even less. 

To explain urban ground rent as producers’ surplus and to show 
the identity of the nature of rent in the two cases, it must be re- 
membered that what is really ‘“‘ produced” is a power to satisfy 
wants, a group of conveniences. In the case of buildings, mere 
size is only one consideration: vertical aud horizontal position 
are as much attributes of the building which the purchaser 
considers as is cubical capacity. The builder in the city can 
produce greater ‘‘accommodation”’ in the wide sense, and he 
applies his capital until the marginal dose produces just enough 
net convenience to cover the cost. The total rent is the value of 
the net convenience produced, the price per unit of which is the 
marginal cost of production, and the rent is the value of the 
surplus quantity. '‘he imagination cannot well picture a“ unit of 
building convenience,” other than as a certain cubical space, but 
this difficulty is not confined to urban land produce. ‘The 
difference between two fields of wheat might be merely a differ- 
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ence in quality, not quantity, of corn, but to aid the imagination 
one takes quantity as constituting the difference, and corn or 
barley is taken as short for agricultural produce generally. For 
it is almost as difficult to think of a unit of agricultural produce 
as to think of a unit of urban produce in the wide sense; each is 
a certain quantum of utilities measurable in money value. The 
theory of rent is just the same in the two cases, and Professor 
Edgeworth is perfectly justified in appealing to the received 
theories of taxes on agricultural produce. 

Very likely the dynamical analogy of the effect of the 
resultant of two forces or velocities, which can be found by 
treating each force or velocity independently and combining the 
result, may have suggested the division of the tax on rent into 
two independent portions. ‘The method, however, is quite falla- 
cious. The existence of the tax on the building part of rent 
entirely destroys the peculiarity of the ground rent part, and the 
arguments by which a tax on ground rent is proved to fall en- 
tirely on the owner completely break down. Consider agriculture 
first. If a tax is levied only on economic rent the price of corn 
(meaning agricultural produce generally) cannot be raised, for the 
rise of price would bring into profitable cultivation a new grade 
of land, or cause a further dose of capital to be applied to land. 
This would mean an increase of supply, whilst with the higher 
price, the demand at best could not be greater than before. But 
if the produce of the new marginal dose were taxed equally with 
surplus produce, the price paid by consumers could rise to the 
extent of the tax before new doses of capital could be profitably 
applied. ‘The tax is treated as levied from producers ; if levied 
from consumers, we should say the price could remain as before 
without bringing fresh land into cultivation, so that in either 
case the consumer would have to pay the whole tax unless he 
reduced his demand—hardly a genuine shifting of the burden. 

It is the same with urban rates. A rate on ground rent alone 
could not be shifted on to consumers, because such shifting 
would mean an increase in the price of accommodation. A 
better money’s worth could be got by building on land jast 
outside the margin, or by pushing the margin of building higher 
(.e. on the assumption that the different kinds of building con- 
venience really do compete, and no doubt a number of people 
would prefer a larger house in a less convenient situation, or 
taller, rather than pay more for their existing accommodation). 
This could not last, for supply would be increased when demand 
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could not possibly be greater. Owners would have to reduce rent. 

3ut if the new buildings on the margin had also to pay the rate, 
there would be no advantage in them. Apart from elasticity of 
demand, the price of accommodation could rise to the extent of 
the rate before the margin of building could be pushed higher 
or wider, 

A tax on total building rent is like all other taxes on commo- 
dities, falling substantially on the consumer. He may reduce 
his consumption, and in that way indirect loss will be caused to 
producers for a time, and more permanently to owners of land re- 
quired for the production of the commodity. But it is quite impossi- 
ble to take such losses into consideration in practical politics, just 
as it is impracticable to take account of indirect gains. If the 
community, or a great part of them, alter their tastes, and spend 
more of their incomes, say on education, and have less to spare 
for house rent, those interested in real property must put up 
with it. If the unwilling are also compelled by law to make 
similar redistribution of their expenditure, the indirect effects 
are to some extent greater, but they are just as complicated and 
incalculable as if the change had been entirely voluntary. It is 
not meant that all discussion of incidence is futile; only that 
for practical purposes a tax levied in respect of any commodity 
must be regarded as falling upon consumers. If they shift any 
part by reducing their consumption they do not really escape the 
burden to the extent of their saving; they suffer loss of con- 
venience. Every extra payment which does not work round so 
as to cause an increase of income has to be saved somehow out 
of saving and expenditure with indirect losses to the people con- 
cerned in the production of those commodities for which the 
demand is lowered. Income tax is all saved somehow, and the 
only differcuce between it and a tax levied on house rent is that 
in the latter case there is rather more inducement to effect the 
saving at the expense of house accommodation, since a reduction 
of house-rent means automatically a reduction of tax. But as house- 
rent and general expenditure are so closely connected, a house- 
rent tax is a much nearer approximation to an income tax than 
any other tax levied in respect of a particular commodity. 

The more completely the question of incidence is examined, 
the more clearly is it seen how hopeless is the attempt to take 
account of anything but the loss to consumers. Professor 
Sidgwick points out that the beer tax is to some extent a tax on 
barley, and says that this should be taken into account in 
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considering the burdens on agricultural land. Why should not 
the effects of government expenditure of the money also be 
considered? If the money goes to paying soldiers and sailors, 
very likely they spend as much on beer or other things that 
agriculturists help to produce as would have been spent on them 
if the money had remained at the disposal of individuals. It is 
still more difficult to say precisely what is the effect upon 
landowners generally of local rates for poor relief and education. 
A considerable part of the expenditure is expenditure on 
buildings. It may be conjectured that, even taking this into 
account, landowners tend to suffer rather more than they would 
if the tax had not been levied proportionately to house-rent. 
Nevertheless, it is quite useless for the practical politician to 
attempt to take notice of such loss; in the main it is merely the 
loss due to change in people’s manner of spending their money, 
which must be borne by landowners as part of the ups and 
downs of fortune ; the circumstance that rent is taken to measure 
people’s ability to pay makes too little difference to be seriously 
considered. The question of appropriating for the state part of 
the increment of rent, on the ground that it is ‘‘ unearned,” must 
be considered quite apart from either incidental gains or in- 
cidental losses due to rates. 

Further, it is rather an encouragement to erroneous ideas to 
suggest that part of rates should be directly levied from owners 
‘for the sake of sentiment,” or ‘‘ to make the real and apparent 
incidences correspond.’ People grumble at rates for the same 
reason as they grumble at income tax, they are payments of 
substantial sums not immediately accompanied by a_ visible 
return. As a concession to the weakness of human nature it 
might be allowable to practise a little sleight of hand, as is done 
in imperial taxation by means of customs and excise: only if 
this is to be done it should not be pretended that any definite 
part of an onerous rate is intended to fall upon the landowner 
and leaseholder. Much less should rates be levied more 
highly on ground rent than on other rent for this reason. 
The fact that at present rates tend probably to the detriment 
of rent must not be allowed as a proof that they ought so 
to do. Specifically heavy onerous rates in any one district, 
if due to necessity, of course do naturally fall upon owners 
to something near the extent of the difference between the 
rate in the district considered and the average of onerous 
rates. This is right, since the landowner’s rent is caused by 
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special advantages of one district over another, and, if a district 
is badly situated for drainage or anything of that kind, of course 
it is not to be expected that such good rents could be had there 
as elsewhere. T'o some extent also exceptionally heavy poor-rate 
should fall, as it does, on owners, because it is a sign that the 
economic conditions are abnormal. The landowner should 
normally get only surplus wealth, after the producers have been 
remunerated. An abnormal number of paupers, as in agricultural 
districts, may indicate that past history has led to a distribution 
of wealth not in accordance with that which would have prevailed 
if labourers had all along been really able to look after their own 
interests. Landowners may have succeeded in appropriating 
more than the true economic rent, and in that case they should 
in justice bear the burden of excessive poor-rate. In so far as 
the inequality of onerous taxation is not due to these causes, it 
is mischievous. No doubt readjustments of rent should in 
course of time equalise the burdens so far as general inhabitants 
are concerned, but this is done only by causing population to be 
distributed and capital applied in a way which is not the most 
advantageous for production. Such inequalities ought therefore 
to be abolished. Only those inequalities which are due to natural 
causes should be allowed to remain. It is only, then, in these 
cases that one can say that any definite part of an onerous rate 
ought to fall upon the landowner, and it is just in these cases 
that it does so fall. It is impossible to agree with the Royal 
Commission Minority that ‘fit is also eminently desirable that 
the charge which now falls indirectly and irregularly on site value, 
should, if possible, be made more direct and visible, as well as 
more accurately and evenly proportioned.” As to the advisability 
of making it more “ direct and visible” that is primarily, as 
Professor Edgeworth says, a question in the art of politics, not a 
question of economic science. But the idea of making it ‘‘ more 
accurately and evenly proportioned” implies wrong views. Any 
effect there may be, due to diminution of demand, is quite 
outside the business of government. Why should they not try 
to make the effect of the beer duty on landowners more 
accurately and evenly proportioned? And should not the effect 
upon owners of brickfields and stone quarries be included ? 
Then there are effects on quasi-rents, less durable, perhaps, but 
often sharper while they do last, losses to bricklayers and 
builders, house decorators and furniture makers, domestic servants, 
etc. It is rather a curious argument to say that because rates 
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have a tendency to cause indirect losses to all these people, they 
are therefore intended to bear part of the burden, and further, 
that that part should be made more visible and its existence 
more certain. 

Neither should this indirect effect upon rents be regarded as 
a set-off to indirect gains in other ways. If there were no such 


thing as an onerous rate the question of ‘‘ unearned ‘increment ”’ 
would not be affected. Neither would it be affected if all rates 
were purely onerous, and every improvement which added cash 
value to property were undertaken by private enterprise. 

C. F. BIcKERDIKE. 

















ARTELS 


ACCORDING to the dictionary of the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Sciences the name of artels has been applied: 

(1) To associations formed for collective occupation in trade, 
manufacture or any other work, earnings being divided equally 
out of the net profits. 

(2) To associations (of more recent origin) of servants of all 
kinds, workmen, skilled and unskilled, military servants, «c., 
which in some instances have been formed with the main view 
of housekeeping in common. 

(3) To any combinations of individuals whatever. 

The idea thus expressed is in some respects too broad, in 
some too narrow. It does not quite prepare us for the rather 
loose way in which this name is applied in Russia to almost 
any co-operative association, nor for the colloquial and jocular 
use that is or has been made of it, (compare the words crew, 
company, Xc ). 

However, erratic though the application of the name may 
appear at first sight, there is something quite definite in the 
ideal conception which the Russian mind has worked out con- 
cerning the essential features of the artel. We shall return to 
this point again. Meanwhile we may state that this form of 
labour organisation is ubiquitous in Russia proper; that ar 
almost ideal method of cooperation is its root principle where 
it appears in its most primitive forms, and that just in these 
forms it shows a close connection with the Russian’s most in- 
timate life. 

These few preliminary remarks will suffice to define the 
points of interest that are afforded by the study of these social 
formations in spite or rather by virtue of their primitiveness ; 
their persistence in a country where the external economical 
conditions have been changing in sudden jerks, while the 
social substratum and the general circumstances of life have _ 
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remained comparatively stationary, helps us to understand the 
national character and affords a curious study of social action 
and re-action. 

In a short paper, aiming cnly at an cxamination of the 
origin and a discussion of the principles governing the formation 
of artels, it will be impossible to give a connected account of the 
outward form and scope of these associations as they exist in 
Russia at the present date.! 

The general principles upon which the artels are based may 
be roughly summarised as follows :— 

1. Each member of the association has an equal share in its 
duties and work. 

2. Each member is entitled to receive an equal share in the 
net profits. 

3. Members are connected by the ‘‘ kroogovaia porooka,” 
which may be defined as “all round liability,” ¢.e., responsibility 
mutual within the association itself and collective with regard 
to outsiders. 

The administrative duties are discharged exclusively by the 
headman, who, in some cases, has a staff of secretaries, assistants, 
clerks, &e., to assist him. He is the sole representative of the 
artel to the outside world, and his legal powers in the artel 
used to be, and in some cases still are, practically unlimited. 
The working capacity of the members is assumed to be equal 
and a term of probation is usually demanded before full member- 
ship can be obtained. The moral qualifications for membership, 
sobriety especially, have as a rule to be vouched for by existing 
members. No member is permitted to accept employment out- 
side of the artel, unless special permission to do so be granted. 
Artels may be temporary or permanent, but the term of their 
existence is governed rather by the nature of their work, by their 
success, and by the difficulties of subsistence outside their pro- 
tection, than by any original arrangement. 

Of associations going by the name of artels the ‘ birshevaia ”’ 

1 See F, O. paper, No. 372, Miscellaneous Series, Report on Artels, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode (C. 7829—1). The facts given in this admirable little sketch are, on 
the whole, trustworthy, and, as the pamphlet itself is easily obtainable-by English 
readers, they are referred to it for more detailed information. The critical con- 
clusions of the author are sometimes open to objection ; for example, he deduces 
the organization of the artel from the military system of the Cossacks—an obvious 
anachronism,—and he commits the grave theoretical error of assuming that the 
permanent exchange artels are true and typical manifestations, in fact, the nec 
plus ultra types of the artel principle. These and a few other misconceptions 
y no means detract from the vaiue of this Report for the purely practical 
purposes for which it is intended. 
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or exchange artel is the most important, and the most typical 
and successfut of them are to be found in the great cities, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, &c. They are highly organised, often 
wealthy, at times very exclusive associations. The work under- 
taken by them divides these artels into two distinct groups, viz., 
those who are engaged in the loading, unloading, and safe 
custody of merchandise, either at the ports, in the railway 
stations, or in the town itself; and secondly, those whose 
members are employed as clerks and messengers in banks, com- 
mercial establishments and in the railway administration. Many 
economists with an entire disregard of the psychological and 
historical sides of the question have chosen to regard these as 
typical, and from their very success they have attracted a vast 
deal of not always critical attention. They are, really, artels 
only in name. Western influence originated the problems to 
cope with which they were formed and has been shaping them 
until the original co-operative principle has given way to one 
almost entirely capitalistic. So far is this the case that many 
of them hire outside labourers whom they not infrequently 
‘“‘sweat’’ to a degree which would be impossible in avowedly 
vapitalistic concerns. True outcome of the forces set in motion 
by Peter the Great, they have not the impress of those primitive 
crudities and old conservatisms of Russian life which have been 
so little affected by the flow of Western ideas. Social pseudo- 
morphism, to which the Russian from his lack of political experi- 
ence is particularly prone, has impressed an artel-like character 
on these as on many other associations which the critical mind 
must exclude from the category of artels proper. There are even 
associations of thieves, tramps, beggars, &c., each possessing a 
code of its own, which go by the name of artels. 

Recent investigation has dealt very summarily with the claims 
that had been made for these organisations as the true embodi- 
ments of the artel principle. Staehr in avery painstaking disser- 
tation, particularly valuable for the amount of collected material, 
tries to penetrate more deeply into the substance of the artel. 
‘an association formed exactly after the type 
of the primordial family or family association ; it is founded on 
agreement; its members belong to diverse family communities, 
separated from these latter only temporarily; its duration is 
defined by the time during which this separation lasts.’ In 
Staehr’s opinion the essence (Wesen) of the artel as so defined 
is something fixed, unalterable, unaffected by evolution. For, to 
use his own words, “‘ the elements of any essence are unalterable 


To him the artel is 
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for all time.” A great amount of ingenuity is spent by the author 
in making his material settle down in the pre-arranged form, not 
always quite successfully. Tsherniavsky gives a very trenchant 
criticism of this author’s methods and conclusions. He himself 
considers the ‘‘ pomochy ’’! (pomoch = help, assistance) to be the 
principal representatives of artels. For in these the artel princi- 
ple is manifested in its original state, direct and pure, in the same 
working form in which it appeared for the first time as an 
institution. P. Apostol gives an excellent systematic survey of 
all the artels known ; his is the purely historical method, and by 
its means he arrives at the conclusion that ‘‘ the artel represents 
a general form of organized cooperation peculiar to a certain 
stage of economical development.” 

We refrain from giving a more detailed account of views 
current anent the character of the artel. Those quoted are emin- 
ently typical besides representing the most notable efforts in this 
special line of research. In stating them we more or less define 
the degree of accessible knowledge bearing on the subject. But 
even from this very cursory survey we are able to understand why 
such excellent work has not led to more definite results; 
also why in most of the dissertations bearing on the subject so 
much space is spent on mere polemics. The material collected 
by the writers mentioned, and also by many of those to whom we 
cannot here refer is, in the main, sound and trustworthy ; and, 
although the conclusions they draw from it appear at first 
incompatible with each other, each inquirer holds that 
part of the truth which his personal point of vantage renders 
visible. Indeed, if we survey the question from the purely 
evolutionary point of view we find that the lines of demarcation 
between these apparently hostile theories mark merely the areas 
of mutual interference of different methods applied to the same 
question. 

P. Apostol points out that artel-like organisations have been 
developed in the evolution of other nations than the Russian ; 
indeed this has been an almost inevitable feature with nations 
which have gone through that economic phase of communal 
groups of which the Russian mir or village community is 
typical. The associations formed by the Moors in Spain for 
purposes of irrigation, the Italian compari, the French com- 

1 These are temporary associations of working men formed on general artel 


principles to carry out some quite simple task (for instance, pushing a barge into 
the water), on the completion of which they disband. 
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munautés, and the English lovibonds! may be quoted as 
examples. All these artel-like labour associations did not, 
however, leave so deep an impression on the whole subsequent 
progress of the national life as did the artels in Russia, nor did 
they possess their vitality. We cannot enter into an enumer- 
ation of all those branches of the nation’s activity where the 
principle of artels has found an application in Russia. <A 
perusal of the very thorough work of Staehr and P. Apostol 
will show how complete was the sway of the artel principle 
in Russia up to the quite recent past, and how even now it 
continues to play almost the same prominent part in the 
national life of this country. The explanation of its persistence 
will be found in the peculiar geographical features of Russia, in 
its historical vicissitudes and in its curiously complicated 
problems of ethnography. 


Let us consider the predominant natural features of that 
part of Russia where artels are still in full force,—the inhospitable 
interior. It is an endless monotonous plain divided into 
governments (provinces) some of which cover areas larger than 
France and Germany combined. Even now it is covered in some 
parts with vast forests and is fertile only in patches. Its climate 
is inclement and uncertain. Its river systems are quite in- 
adequate for effective intercommunication. There is, in a word, 
nothing to alleviate the paralysing influence of the long distances 
which separate the isolated clusters of closely packed com- 
munities. In a country like this, the different units that were 
to form the Russian nation had from the very start a formidable 
task set before them; too formidable indeed for accomplishment 
by individual enterprise. Their state of culture was extremely 
low: they lived under the stress of an unending struggle with 
the savage aboriginals and ever new invaders. Collective enter- 
prise became a necessity if these isolated primitive communities 
were to triumph over the forces arrayed against them. The 
co-operative arrangements of the early Russians became therefore 
in time so diverse as to baffle any attempt at a definition except 
on the broadest basis. 

Cooperative organisations having all the characteristic 
features of artels were formed as early as the 9th and 10th 
centuries—the very dawn of Russian history. Ships and churches 


' Comp. Evreinova, op. cit. [59], p. 223 ; Kovalevski, op. cit. [60], p. 110, &c. 
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were built, game hunted and timber cut by co-operative labour. 
It is important to remember that at this time a very great part 
of the communal energy was spent in the struggle on the one 
hand with the Finnish, and on the other with the Turco-Tartar 
tribes. In the earliest times, too, raiding Norsemen used Russia 
as a road to Byzantium. There was no strong central govern- 
ment to deal with these sporadic incursions. Russia was divided 
up among various petty princes with imperfectly defined spheres 
of influence. These petty princes first appear in history 
surrounded by their ‘“drushina,” or body of retainers, who 
resembled the retinue that accompanied the Vikings in their 
predatory excursions. This ‘‘drushina” or bodyguard often 
represented practically the bulk of the prince’s army. For the 
protection of the frontier against invasion permanent detach- 
ments of warriors, called ‘‘ vatagi,”’ were kept. In the important 
city of Novgorod, the centre of Russian commerce, we find in 
the 12th century “ vatagi’’ or ‘“ povolniki”’ (volunteers), after- 
wards (14th century) called ‘‘ ooshkooiniki,” from their vessels, 
‘‘ooshkooi’’! These vatagi would very often initiate raids on 
their own account, and would share the loot equally among 
themselves, thus forming an artel of undeniable genuineness, if of 
doubtful morality. Of all the enemies with whom the early 
Russian communities had to contend the most formidable were 
the Turco-Tartar and Mongolian invaders who continued to issue 
from Asia in the track of the earlier Huns. To them are 
traceable the strong Oriental influences which still permeate 
Russian life. The Russian Slavs themselves soon adopted 
their methods of warfare and evidently their nomenclature. 
‘** Kazack ’’ (Cossack), the name of a common mounted soldier, 
was first used as a general term to designate the different 
Mongolian invaders, Khasars, Klobooks, Tsherkesses, ete. 

It is not desired to lay undue stress upon this Finno-Turco- 
Tartar influence, although it must have been enormous, parti- 
cularly after the overthrow by the Tartars of the South Russian 
principalities in the early part of the 13th century. Russia 
remained under the Tartar sway for two and a half centuries. 
The process of assimilation was constantly going on, and when 
the yoke was thrown off numbers of the former conquerors 
remained behind under the rapidly strengthening rule of the 

1 The Russian vatagi of Cossacks do not appear in history until the fifteenth 
century, nor the famous ‘‘Setch” of the Zaporoshtsy Cossacks, the archetype of 
the artel-form, until the sixteenth century. 
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Tzars of Moscow. Language again reflects this influence. The 
word artel is itself derived from the Tartar word ‘ ortakel ”— 
common people. It must further be remembered that organisa- 
tions of the artel type are known to have existed among the 
Turco-Tartar tribes as early as history records and to-day 
still exist among their descendants—the non-Slav Russian 
peoples, Booriats, Kirguizes, Toongooses and others.! In the 
light of these facts the Mongol influence may be reasonably sup- 
posed to have contributed greatly to the vogue of the artel 
principle among the Slavonic Russians.* 

At the time of Peter the Great the formation of associations 
based on the artel principle was powerfully stimulated by the 
appearance of new economic problems. In 1713 appeared the 
exchange artels ; in 1727 the artel of the Dryaguils -— porters in the 
employ of the Customs and others. From 1860 to 1870 loan and 
saving artels and artels taking up special branches of manufacture 
were formed. About the sametime the workmenof the Government 
factory at Nijny Toorine were formed into an artel. A prisoners’ 
artel appeared in Moscow, a locksmiths’ in Pavlovo, a millers’ in 
the Riazan Government, a rag-pickers,’ and many others. The 
great encouragement which these associations received from the 
Government is characteristic of the tendency of the time, 1861 
being the year of the peasants’ emancipation in Russia. 

Thus in Russia’s past the inefficiency of individual effort in 
every direction of economic endeavour has been irresistibly 
shaping the tendency of the people towards co-operation, until 
every new and sufficiently urgent claim would evoke the 
apparently spontaneous rise of an artel. 

We now turn from this brief survey of the past to the con- 
sideration of some of the more prominent sociological factors 
which have contributed in the nearer past to the making of modern 
Russia. In 1861 the emancipation of the peasant from serfdom 
was proclaimed suddenly, indeed almost without any prepara- 
tory measures. The immediate effects of the change were not 
altogether advantageous to the peasants themselves. The plots 
of land they had received with their freedom were often so 

1 Shchapoff, Ber. der Sibirischen Abteilung d. geogr. Ges., 1874, vol. V., No. 3 
and 4. Comp. also Ponomareff, Severny Vijestnik, 1888, X., p. 53. 

* The word artel is first met with in a document of 1654. Earlier synonymous 
terms are ‘‘vatagi’”’ (also of Oriental origin), drushina (drug=friend), bratchina 
(brat=brother). Other names are still used provincially, as boorrsa, valka, sklad- 
china, and so on. In the earliest records, these institutions are concealed under 
such general descriptions as ‘‘ Carters, Ivashko Petrov and companions.” 

No. 48.—voL. xu. L L , 
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inadequate that they did not by themselves provide full subsist- 
ence for their owners and their families. This mistake of the 
legislators was chiefly due to an over-estimation of possible 
earnings from cottage industries (koostarny) and other sources, 
and the situation was made the worse for the peasant, because 
these earnings were taken into consideration in settling the 
amount of compensation payable to the former owners of the 
land.!. Other circumstances concurred in aggravating the results 
of this blunder. In the struggle with machinery, manual labour 
and cottage industry were becoming less and less profitable every 
year.2,. The Government has until lately been compelled to give 
its chief attention to big industries. Agriculture, caught in the 
whirlpool of the general European agrarian crisis, handicapped 
by the difficulty of finding cheap credit and in a great measure in- 
capable of adopting modern methods, declined sensibly. We need 
not wonderthat the ground taxesare even greater than any possible 
income derivable from the cultivation of the land, and that the 
landless proletariat is on the increase. It isnot necessary here 
to give the full tale of the Russian peasant’s misery ; a few iso- 
lated facts will help to a realisation of the darkness of the picture. 
In 1894 the number of unemployed rural labourers was estimated 
at 2,074,000.°. In a single district of 306,000 inhabitants, in con- 
sequence of the failure of crops, 7 per cent. (10,217 men and 
12,675 women) depended entirely upon charity. Children subsist- 
ing almost entirely upon grass showed signs of insanity in 
abnormal numbers. Mortality was so heavy in that district 
that the deathrate overtook and outstripped the _ birthrate 
(by 4,000)4 It is not surprising that in conditions such as 
these the despairing peasantry turned to the formation of artels 
in the hope of retrieving their fortunes by collective labour. 
Thus the carriers of the village Sarskaya (Alatyrsky Department, 
Simbirsk Government) who had received per head three-sixteenths 
desyatinas (little over half an acre) of arable ground and half a 
desyatina (about 1°35 acres) of pasture finding themselves in 
direst poverty were compelled to form an artel. In the Kherson 

1 This compensation to the landowners the Government paid by debentures 
redeemable by special taxes levied from the peasants in proportion to their share of 
ground. Comp. also Kovalevski, op. cit. [60], p. 108. 

2? Fomin points out that the weekly earnings of a nail-smith were, in 1860, 1 
rouble, 50 kopecks (about 3s. 3d.), in 1876, 50 kopecks (1s. 1d.), and are now 
between 25 to 43 kopecks (from 64d. to 9}d.) 

3 Account edited by order of the Ministerial Committee. 
* Comp. Ekonomicheski Journal, 1893, No. 7—8, p. 89. 
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Government in 1897 agricultural and farming artels were formed 
after a great famine, and a lawyer (Levitsky) who compiled 
statutes for their regulation stated that the extreme poverty of 
the peasantry made them necessary. In another instance we 
find the members of an artel binding themselves not to go to the 
nearest town to ask alms, and making the significant confession 
that since the artel was formed they “had never been beaten 
with the knout nor gone to sleep hungry.’’} 

Thus we see the artel forced into existence in the first 
instance by economic pressure, and not (as we are told) arising 
of itself from certain moral peculiarities of the Russian 
people. Here, with a peasantry involved in a struggle for bare 
existence, face to face with the proved hopelessness of individual 
effort, and cheerfully accepting the fact, we see artel-forming 
forces at werk in all their grim elementary crudity; here even 
to-day we find practically unchanged the same material conditions 
and influences which through Russian history have been driving 
the people inevitably to the formation of artels. 

The idea that the Russian has a special moral aptitude for the 
sacrifice involved in communistic effort must not, however, be 
dismissed lightly. A mass of tradition and sentiment has taken 
its peculiar colour from these organisations, and cannot be ignored 
in dealing with the Russian peasantry in whose family and social 
arrangements sentiment and tradition play so important a part. 
To quote the words of Madame Evreinova, “In the Russian 
popular mind the co-operation of individuals in artels gives play 
to the most sublime qualities of mankind, and leads to the 
highest realisation of social duty and devotion to the common weal, 
that is, to liberation from narrow self-centred egotism through 
the acquisition of an individuality free and perfect, and yet capable 
of further perfection.”? This enthusiastic view can be traced in 
much popular literature, in the earliest beginnings of national 
poetry, in folk-songs and in legends. In an old record of 1700 


1 Tt must be stated that even when artels are formed as the last resource of a 
semi-starving community no attempt is made to force unwilling elements into them. 
From a merely utilitarian standpoint it would be desirable to compel the member- 
ship of the rich peasant, but he, as a-rule, fills the post of village usurer and stands 
outside the pale of the affairs of the poor. He is called “ koolak” (fist) miroyed 
(mir eater, a devourer of the community), although noze the less he is treated 
with good-humoured indifference and seldom encounters active hostility even 
at the time of dangerous popular disturbance. (Comp. P. Apostol, op. cit., 
pp. 102, 122, 127, &c.) 

2 Op. cit., p. 233. 
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an artel of navvies addresses its employer in these terms :— 
‘‘ We are hired men, not serfs of boyars (hereditary aristocracy), 
nor of land-owners, nor of convents, nor yet anybody's 
runaway house serfs; the Great Sovereign’s free people are 
we from different towns, each known to the other, all honest 
folk and not thieves, ready to answer for one another with our 
heads.” 

The attitude of the Government, consciously or unconsciously, 
has always reflected this attitude of the people towards the airtel. 
‘‘Up to the present time there is practically no legislation in 
Russia respecting artels, with the exception of certain regulations 
affecting the ‘exchange’ artels in St Petersburg, and, in other 
large towns, the artels of pilots and barge drawers. This absence 
of legislation is not extraordinary, if one remembers how littie, in 
a vast country like Russia, the temporary banding together of a 
few peasants for the execution of some simple work was likely to 
attract the attention of the legislator, especially as the poverty of 
those forming such associations precluded the idea of raising the 
revenues of the country to any great extent by taxing them. 
Moreover, the Zemstvos, or provincial assemblies, are better able 
than the State to deal with any local legislation that may be 
required or to draw up any special regulation either by the 
State or Zemstvo. They are generally guided by the old customs 
and regulations which have been handed down for generations, 
which are found to act very well, and which are accepted and 
unhesitatingly obeyed with that docility and simplicity which 
characterise the Russian peasants in such a marked degree. They 
have always lived in village communes under the control of a 
popularly elected elder (starosta) whom they for the most part 
submissively obey. It is, therefore, natural to them to perform 
their duties in their artel quietly and obediently, and they regard 
the common division of the profits made by the association as the 
most ordinary, and almost as the only, mode of recompense for 
their labour.” (Report on Artels page 3.) 

The regulations affecting the exchange and similar artels place 
these outside the pale of the normal artel. A few more casual 
references to artels may be7found in Russian legislation; but 
that regards only the interests of their customers. This 
attitude is now undergoing change. Attempts to apply the 
artel principle to more complicated problems have proved entirely 
abortive; with the gradual improvement of economic conditions, 
especially around large manufacturing centres, new influences 
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begin to destroy the basis of sentiment which supports the artel, 
and the Government begins to feel the necessity of legislative 
interference. A draft for a proposed Bill on ‘‘ Labour and artel 
Associations” has been prepared quite recently by the Ministry 
of Finance. Coming at the present moment it calls for 
careful attention. The draft of the scheme is preceded by a 
discussion of the most profitable directions in which the artel 
principle can be applied. These it finds in simple industries 
which do not necessitate the use of expensive machinery, where, 
generally, factory competition has not superseded manual 
labour, and in all kinds of personal service. The Bill 
itself is radically opposed to the normally militant attitude 
of artels towards the great industries. It postulates three 
essential features in the artel: The labour principle, the equality 
of rights, and an all-round liability. All the members of the 
artel are to be obliged to take an active share in its special 
work save those employed on administration or supervision. 
Outside labour is to be hired only for such work as may be beyond 
the technical ability of the members. The term of probation 
is not to exceed six months. Neither age nor sex is to form an 
objection to the admission of new entrants. The number of 
members is in no case to be less than five. The artels are to be 
invested with full legal rights. The supreme administrative 
functions are to be performed by delegates elected from within the 
artel. Each member is to have one vote only, which cannot be 
given by proxy. Questions of minor importance may be decided 
by a simple majority when not less than half of the members 
are present; the normal majority requisite for the decision of 
matters of importance is fixed by the statutes of the artel 
concerned. The Bill also regulates in general terms the dis- 
tribution and ownership of the capital of the artel. This capital 
is derived from the fees of membership, a certain percentage of 
its earnings fixed by its statutes, and other sources. The fees in 
kind or cash are to be equal. Members, however, who join an 
artel which is in working order must pay for admission a sum 
equal to the share interest of the existing members. The 
division of profits is to be carried out at the direction 
of a general meeting. Each artel is to keep a list of its 
members. Amongst other points in the Bill the two follow- 
ing are of interest: That the liability of the artel may be 
limited or unlimited, and that if the statutes of a newly con- 
stituted artel be not approved by the provincial governer he is 
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expected to give his reasons to the Ministry of Finance within 
a month. 

We have here a fairly adequate summary of what is to be 
said on the subject of artels. The most characteristic features 
of the scheme of which we have given the outlines are undoubtedly 
these: Not only does it not attempt to direct the application 
of the artel principle into new channels, but, on the contrary, it 
tries to restrict this application to the simplest forms of 
cooperation. On the other hand the scheme endeavours to 
place the foundations of the artel on thorough business prin- 
ciples. In a word, it acknowledges the inadaptability of the 
artel principle to the more complicated requirements of modern 
production and it also realises that the basis on which the 
artel principle has been resting hitherto is crumbling beyond 
repair. 


After what has been said the following definition of the artel 
appears obvious. It is an association for co-operative labour 
formed by the lower classes of the population themselves 
usually under pressure of extreme need, and therefore strongly 
imbued with that spirit of local solidarity which the conditions 
of life have developed in the Russian, and also ruled by the 
customs and laws of the local Mir, the Russian village com- 
munity. 

The type of artel containing most of the elements given by 
this definition may be found in the “‘ bytovaya” the ‘‘ self-grown ”’ 
artel, as it has been called in distinction from other artels whose 
formation has been initiated artificially by outsiders drawing 
their ideal of labour associations mostly from the Schultze 
Delitzsch model. The artels of this type form the centre point 
in the whole question of artels; they arise spontaneously, 
hardly ever intending to discover and to conquer fresh domains 
of economic activity; their character is in most cases purely 
defensive ; they are in fact only slightly more elastic than the Mir 
which has given them their unchangeable pattern. Centuries of 
familiarity with the artel principle have produced the growth of 
a mass of sentiment and tradition which must be disentangled 
from the primordial economic forces hidden behind the artel 
organisations. The problem appears to be comparatively simple ; 
we have here the usual interaction of cause and effect ; economic 
forces forming the custom, and this developing into a sentiment. 
The original influences the work of which we can trace here 
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are elementary. Throughout the nation’s history they have 
remained unaltered. The social response has therefore always 
been direct especially as it has had to be immediate, until 
finally the formation of an artel has become almost a reflex 
action. 

The seemingly inevitable recrudescence of the old form is 
significant. It puts the stamp of futility on the numberless well 
meant attempts which have been made to put artels forward as 
social panacea in the struggle of the small manufacturer with 
big industries or as bulwarks against revolutionary influences. 
The elements that have been the source of strength to the artels 
become now the cause of their weakness. The artel has always 
been indissolubly connected with the conditions of life that 
have originated it. Its present history appears to us an 
excellent indication of the changes these conditions are now 
undergoing. 

We have tried to point out that the simplest form of the 
artels has ever been the most persistent and successful, under 
certain conditions, which we have before described, and that its 
derivative forms either disappeared soon or else changed their 
character. It remains to be seen whether the artel has the 
sterility of types that under stationary conditions have 
remained permanent for too long a time, or whether under 
changed conditions of a more leisurely and less restricted 
evolution it may not be merged successfully with higher forms of 
labour organisations. 

NORBERT PINKUS 
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THE LOCALISATION OF INDUSTRY! 





THERE are well understood economic principles which account for 
the tendency we find for particular trades to be concentrated in some 
one town or district, with, in many cases, a withdrawal from the 
country generally of an industry that was once more generally diffused. 
There are market advantages which make for concentration, and besides 
there may be reasons connected with the process of production. In the 
time of Philip and Mary, the concentration of the cloth manufacture was 
deliberately aimed at by the government, with a view to securing more 
effective supervision; and in our day it is sufficiently obvious that 
production on a large scale, and therefore concentrated at special 
points, is cheaper than production in many places and therefore on a 
small scale at each. It is not necessary to insist on the general tendency 
to concentration ; the topic I mean to discuss is that of localisation, 
and to make some suggestions as to the nature of the special reasons 
which account for some great industry being attracted to the particular 
place where it has concentrated. Why do they grow seeds and make 
biscuits at Reading, and make small arms at Birmingham, porter at 
Dublin, hose at Balbrigganand soon? This is a question which can only 
be adequately answered for each place, by those who have an accurate 
knowledge of the physical characteristics and history of that locality ; 
but we can examine in a rude general way the nature of the conditions 
of which it is necessary to take account. That is what I propose to 
attempt ; but there is also a cognate question on which I will venture to 
say a little—the limits of this tendency to concentration, in those cases 
where the production of goods in small quantities for small areas is 
likely to survive as well as in cases where the production of wares as a 
by-employment along with rural occupation may be able to hold its 
own or to revive. 


I 


1. Physical conditions sometimes account obviously for the develop- 
ment of a particular trade in certain places. Newcastle has devoted itself 
to coal-mining, and to the shipping of coals, for the last five centuries, 


1 A paper read to Section F. of the British Association at Belfast in September 
1902. 
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_ lorg. before .thie principal Yorkshire or Lancashire fields were opened 
up. In the same way there seem to be conditions of climate and 

-sqil ,whick have led to the concentration of flax-growing in the 
North of Ireland, and to the development of barley-growing in Norfolk. 
We cannot assume however that a manufacture will necessarily rise 
at points where there are the greatest facilities for producing some of 
the materials. Transport is so easy in the present day that the con- 
centration of an industry may occur at points very far removed from 
the places of production of the raw materials. There is plenty of brewing 
in Norfolk, but the great centre of the trade has been fixed at Burton, 
where, as I believe, the special quality of the water available has been 
the determining factor. It is quite possible that the demand for 
labour to engage in the production of raw material may render it un- 
remunerative to compete for labour, in the same district, to manufacture 
goods from the materials obtained. Mining districts may be contiguous 
to, but they are rarely identical with, great manufacturing centres. 

2 Another physical condition of which account must be taken, is 
the supply of power. The largest cotton factories in the world have 
been erected at Lowellin Massachussetts, where there are unexampled 
facilities for using regular and well-controlled water-power ; and similar 
facilities, on the edge of a great corn-growing district, have rendered 
Minneapolis the metropolis of the flour trade in the West. Water 
power played a considerable part in connection with the English cloth 
trade by marking out regions where the working of cloth could be 
satisfactorily carried on in “ walk-mills,”! and was invaluable in the early 
days of power spinning. It may have a future before it, especially in 
connection with the generating of electricity ; but on the whole, we may 
say that since steam has been introduced, the localisation of industry 
is not likely to be determined either by the near neighbourhood of 
materials, or special facilities for obtaining power. 

3 A third condition, partly physical and partly social, which 
accounts for the localisation of industry is to be found in facilities 
for trade. This is to be very specially noticed in connection with the 
phenomenal growth of London in the seventeenth century. It offered 
opportunities for engaging in the distant trades of the world, such as 
could be found at no other English port; and hence those who 
prosecuted any industry in that neighbourhood had unusual chances of 
catering for distant markets. At atime when the Channel itself was 
beset with pirates, it was necessary for merchant vessels to sail in 
fleets. The fleets of the East India Company, and the Turkey Company, 
and even of the Hamburg Company were for the most part organised 
at London, as the leading city of the realm; and the merchants of 
London, and manufacturers with whom they had relations, were in a 
position of extraordinary advantage. There never was a period when 
the gain of London was so obviously proceeding at the expense of the 

1 Fulling-mills. The term is still used in Scotland. Hence the name Walker. 
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out-ports and smaller towns; but, from whatever cause, the tables 
appear to have been turned; and Southampton has acquired at the 
end of the nineteenth century something of what it lost in the sixteenth. 
The conditions of intercourse have changed; we no longer want to 
make up a fleet of ships once a year to sail together for mutual protec- 
tion, but to despatch single vessels at regular intervals, and at very 
high speed. The changed circumstances are in favour of the concen- 
tration of particular trades at various out-ports, rather than of the con- 
centration of all at London. 

4 There are many cases where the settling of an industry at a 
particular spot can be definitely traced to the conscious determination to 
plant the industry, especially to the immigration of a body of aliens, who 
were highly skilled in some trade. The manufacture of paper in different 
localities can be traced to such colonies, as well as the production of 
china in Staffordshire, and the silk-weaving of Spitalfields. In regard 
to such immigration it may be said that it has been less determined by 
appropriate conditions for an industry than by appropriate conditions for 
the life of those who possessed the requisite skill. 

(a) The great immigration of foreign industry to England which 
occurred in the time of Edward III., was undoubtedly due to the 
favourable conditions for industrial life in this country as compared 
with those that held good on the Continent. While the French 
monarchs were apt to be jealous of industrial development, the English 
kings were inclined to foster it; they had provided facilities for the 
supervision of the cloth trade which rendered it possible for weavers to 
settle in rural districts, while the suburban and country workmen in 
Tlanders had suffered somewhat at the hands of civic authorities. There 
were, in consequence, opportunities open to weavers to prosecute their 
calling here under conditions of life that suited them better than those 
in Flanders. . 

(>) Similarly it may be said that religious conditions had a great 
deal to do with the immigration of the Huguenots at the close of the 
seventeenth century; not only with their emigration from France, but 
with the points they selected for settlement here. There were special 
attractions to them at Canterbury and London, where Walloon 
Churches had been already organised ; the political conditions under 
Edward III. had permitted diffusion, while the religious conditions at 
the close of the seventeenth century made for concentration in 
colonies. 

(c) As the conscious planting of a new industry is likely to be a 
tedious process, which involves time and money, there must often, 
and in modern times always, be the intervention of a capitalist ; and 
the terms offered by some particular organiser at some place will be 
the chief element in determining the locality to which a particular 
class of workmen are attracted. The capitalist may be able to offer 
higher pay or more regular employment than the independent workman 
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can count upon, and thus organise a large business at the point where 
he happens to live. Skill in organisation is the main element in 
business success at the present day, and the choice of a man with real 
organising faculty is probably more important than any single 
element that can be named in determining the localisation of industry. 
It seems to have been chiefly owing to successful organisation that 
the North of Ireland linen industry obtained a firm footing. Louis 
Crommelin was able to arrange for a sort of co-operative society, to 
the stock of which each workman contributed his loom, so that, with 
a comparatively small money-capital he could start a very considerable 
industry.! 

So far as certain products are concerned, material and physical 
conditions have been, and will continue to be, the main elements which 
lead to a concentration of industry on a given spot; but in modern 
times, and with the general facilities for intercommunication, these 
things are of less importance, and concentration will occur at those 
places which for any reason a good organiser finds it convenient to 
utilise. Physical conditions will always be an element but cir- 
cumstances that we may almost describe as accidental or sentimental 
cannot be wholly neglected. A great organiser may develope the 
capacities of his birth place for a given industry, because it is his birth 
place, or because he happens to know of them. 


II 


Along with the process of concentrating there has also been an 
occasional tendency to run counter to it, and to decentralise. Some 
cases of this kind have been already alluded to, in the partial decentral- 
isation of commerce, from London to the outports, and, so far as 
industry is concerned, the rise of diffused weaving in England, as 
compared with the concentration of Flemish weaving at civic centres. 
Just as there are men who are attracted by the good terms which 
capital offers, so there are those who desire to retain their independ- 
ence, and to escape from capitalism. The migration of the clothing 
trade in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries from the Eastern 
Counties to Yorkshire, appears to have been partly at least an effort 
on the part of domestic weavers to escape capitalist control. During 
the eighteenth century, the domestic weaver was at a distinct economic 
advantage. The era of invention began with the introduction of new 
implements which went by man-power. I decline to regard a bicycle 
as a “machine,” unless itis a motor. The domestic worker could 
manage to procure looms fitted with spring-shuttles, and spinning- 
wheels and hand-jennies, while the wage-earners struck against all 
these improvements as likely to diminish the scope for employment. 


1 Compare the interesting paper on the Irish Linen Industry, by Dr. W. R. 
Scott, in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, xxxi. 374. 
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The close of the eighteenth century showed the rapid development of 
a diffused industry at the expense of districts where it was concen- 
trated. This was a passing phase, and the introduction of power- 
spinning and weaving made for concentration once more; but it was a 
real phase, and may possibly be repeated. 

It is quite possible, too, that despite the numerous attractions, 
offered by towns, the conditions of life in factory villages may become 
even preferable in the eyes of the ordinary wage-earner ; guch places as 
Saltaire, or as the garden cities created by the Cadburys and the 
Levers, may prove to be the pioneers in a new process of decentralis- 
ation. It certainly appears that some of the barriers to such a move- 
ment are breaking down. Hitherto the trades unions, in their efforts 
to maintain the standard of life have been apt to be jealous of 
establishments where the men were entirely at the mercy of one master, 
and where there was no possibility of playing off one employer against 
another. I believe that the growth of confederation among masters, 
along with other influences, has caused the struggle to maintain the 
standard of life to enter on a fresh phase, and that men may in the 
future be more willing to accept the favourable conditions of life 
offered by a single firm in a semi-rural neighbourhood, where they can 
enjoy some of the conveniences of town along with some of the 
advantages of country life. 

Such decentralisation of industries organised on a large scale may 
be a great movement in the future ; and trades like brewing which cater 
for local wants by the best methods may not in all probability be 
further centralised. There seems, however, to be little hope for the 
survival of the village artisan who plies a craft for the requirements 
of a limited area. The village shoemaker cannot hold his own against 
the competition of the Leicester factories ; even the business of repairs 
is more promptly attended to through the agency of a townsman on 
his bicycle. 

There is perhaps a better chance for the maintenance of industries 
which are practised as by-employments; the labourer is only attempt- 
ing to supplement his income and can afford to work very cheaply ; and 
where such industries can be successfully organised they may perhaps 
be maintained indetinitely. But the organisation is a matter which 
demands supreme patience as well as ability. The fundamental 

difficulty is to insist on the maintenance of a high standard of quality, 
and on the refusal to take off the hands of the workman goods that are 
unsuitable for the market. I have known cases where very profitable 
business was organised for a time on these lines both in the Scotch 
islands and in the south-west of Ireland ; but the slightest relaxation 
of care in supervision might at any time lead to a sudden shrinking of 
the demand. The whole seems to depend so much, not merely on the 
business ability of the organiser, but on his moral qualities, in getting 
good workmanship out of the numerous craftsmen who are under no 
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supervision, that it can hardly be a matter of surprise that attempts, 
which have succeeded for a time, have seemed to have no vitality and 
have suddenly collapsed. Whenever a trade can be suggested which 
is capable of being practised as a by-employment, the experiment is 
worth making, by those who are prepared not only “to give the new 
industry a start, but to exercise unremitting attention in the carrying 
it on. 

On the whole, it may be said that the process of decentralisation 
seems to be taking place in a form which may do much to check the 
overcrowding in towns, but holds out little prospect of the revival of a 
combined agricultural and artisan life in rural districts. 

W. CUNNINGHAM 

















ZOLLVEREIN WITH PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS 


AN IMPERIAL 


THERE could hardly be a better illustration of the close relation 
that exists between political and economic conditions than the revival 
of proposals for a customs union of the British Empire, to be 
accompanied by a departure from the established fiscal policy of 
Great Britain. The imperialist spirit excited by war has extended to 
the discussion of economic relations and has even suggested what is 
practically a return to an earlier system. For it is worthy of notice 
that the scheme of a Zollverein with preferential tariffs between 
England and her Colonies was formulated sixty years ago by Torrens; 
while at the same time the policy of favouring colonial products had 
been carried to a point exceeding anything suggested now.! It is 
beyond doubt that one strong influence in support of the Zollverein 
movement is the reaction against the economic doctrine on which the 
great reforms of Peel and Gladstone were based. Another contributory 
influence is the difficulty of applying general principles to what are 
felt to be new conditions which are believed to call for special 
treatment. 

The inherent attractiveness of plans that gratify national sentiment 
and appear to promise economic advantage tends to obscure the 
difficulties and dangers that they almost certainly involve. Thus the 
free trade aspect of a customs union commends it to many persons, 
who would object to its protective effect, just as its imperial side wins 
over upholders of British or Colonial protectionism. In this way a 
body of sentiment is created in favour of what may be regarded as 
marking a new stage in English development. 

The process of joining different provinces or counties into a single 
fiscal area (Zoll-gebiet) is no new one. The abolition of the internal 
douanes in France at the Revolution, the commercial union of Scotland 
with England, and, later, of Ireland with Great Britain, and the 
establishment of internal free trade over the American Union are 
obvious instances; though the best known is, probably, that of 


1 See Torrens: The Budge!, Letter vii., in which the system of preference is 
based on Ricardo’s theory of foreign trade. Timber and sugar were articles in 
which the favour shown to the colonial product was considerable. 
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Germany by the founding of the Zollverein, which has given a special 
title for such combinations. 

All the cases just mentioned possess, however, one important feature 
in common. The areas so brought together were adjacent. Their 
inclusion in a single customs region necessarily reduced the expense 
of guarding the frontiers, and relieved trade from inconvenient re- 
strictions.! This is, in truth, the great merit of a customs union, 
it makes trade completely free within the field of its operation, while 
it does not, or need not, involve any greater obstruction to intercourse 
with places outside its territory. Germany and Austria-Hungary are 
good instances of this beneficial operation. 

There is, however, little need for insisting on the fact that no union 
of this kind is possible for the British Empire. So long as taxation of 
commodities has to be retained, custom house supervision will have to 
continue in the different detached parts of the Empire. The un- 
doubtedly great benefits of a true Zollverein could not be realised under 
any arrangement applicable to the British dominions. A large portion 
of the total trade of the Empire is by the nature of the case seaborne, 
and this distinguishing feature effectually precludes the adoption 
of a form copied from the very different circumstances of Germany. 

But another kind of fiscal unity has been suggested, viz., that in 
which the duties on goods would be so far equalised in Great Britain 
and the Colonies that there would be substantial identity in the taxes 
levied throughout Great and Greater Britain. Though more plausible 
in appearance, this plan is open to quite as serious objections. It fails 
to recognise the wide diversities in situation, material resources and 
character of the inhabitants of the various regions to be treated in the 
way proposed. Fiscal systems must be adapted to the countries in 
which they are employed, and it is this principle of relativity that 
decisively condemns any attempt “ to unite the several members of the 
British Empire, divided as they are from each other by the diameter 
of the globe in one fiscal system.” * The tax forms most effective in 
India are not those proper for the United Kingdom, nor could either 
be applied without alteration to Australia or South Africa. 

Complete fiscal unity and the adoption of approximately similar 
financial arrangements in all the divisions of the Empire being both 
impossible, the cry for a Zollverein is in fact reduced to the advocacy of 
some expedient for facilitating intra-imperial trade. The commercial 
relations between the United Kingdom and the Colonies are, it is 
suggested, to be placed on a favourable fuoting. Each member is to 
do something to encourage trade with its fellows, and it would seem by 


1 The customs line of Prussia alone in 1819 exceeded that of the Zollverein in 
1862, though the latter comprised nearly twice the area of the former. Roscher, 
Finanzwissenschaft, § 101, n. 1. 

* Even the Channel Islands are at present excluded from the British customs 
system. 

3 Karl Grey, Colonial Policy, vol. i., p. 8. 
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implication, to discourage outside competition. Such a policy has little 
real affinity with that of a true Zollverein or a unification of tax 
systems; it rather resembles those 18th century commercial treaties 
of which the Methuen Treaty with Portugal may be regarded as the 
type.!. As England was then led to consume port wine and Portugal to 
use British woollens, so, in the future, is Great Britain to be induced to 
take Colonial corn and meat, the Colonist consuming English manu- 
factures in return. 

This is the real meaning—in American phrase, the true inwardness 
—of the somewhat magniloquent talk of a Zollverein or a commercial 
union of the Empire. No doubt behind the plans most in favour at 
present, there lies the idea of a wider and more rigorous action on the 
course of trade, tending ultimately to the transformation of the British 
Empire into a political and economic unit, closed in many important 
respects to foreign trade and living on its own resources. But it seems 
to be admitted that movement in this direction can only be by degrees, 
and accordingly it is as a tentative and slowly developing policy that 
the so-called Zollverein must be judged. 

The economic conception on which it rests is clearly the superiority 
of home (or intra-imperial) over foreign trade. Exchange with other 
nations may, indeed, be good, but that between the different parts of 
the British Dominions is better. A further support is obtained in the 
often-asserted ‘ self-sufficiency’ of the Empire. Thus Mr. Chamber- 
lain declares, ‘If we choose—that is to say, if those whom we repre- 
sent choose—the Empire might be self-sustaining. It is so wide; 
its products are so various; its climates so different, that there 
is absolutely nothing which is necessary to our existence, hardly any- 
thing whichis desirable as a luxury, which cannot be produced within the 
borders of the Empire itself.” 2 But, as the Colonial Secretary is not 
slow to point out, ‘‘ The Empire at the present time, and especially the 
United Kingdom—which is the great market of the world—derives 
the greater part of its necessaries from foreign countries, and it exports 
the largest part of its available produce —surplus produce—also to for- 
eign countries.”? That is to say, that instead of occupying a position of 
complete economic independence, in fact that airapxeca which was the ideal 
of Greek political philosophy, Greater Britain has commercial ties with 
every important country in the world, and has its well-being affected by 
their vicissitudes. Now to escape from this connexion is regarded as 





1 The preferential arrangement in the Canadian tariff is closely parallel to the 
rebate of one-third on Portuguese wines provided in the Methuen Treaty. The articles 
of the treaty are given in Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. iv. ch. 6. For 
comment see Hewins, English Trade and Finance, pp. 129 sq. 

* Colonial Conference Report, 1902 [Cd. 1299], page 6. Cp. Sir C. Dilke’s state- 
ment. ‘*This empire lying in all latitudes produces every requirement of life 
and trade,’ Problems of Greater Britain, page 1. 

3 Colonial Conference Report, page 6. 

+ “*T confess that, to my mind, that is not a satisfactory state of things” is 
Mr. Chainberlain’s comment. 
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the goal of a sound economic policy, towards which all special mea- 
sures must tend. 

The shortest and curtest statement of this theoretical conception 
indicates sufficiently the line of criticism to which, from the economic 
standpoint, it is open. The whole course of English development has 
been in the direction of closer and fuller commercial relations with the 
various nations of the world. The progress of England has been 
intimately bound up with the growth of foreign trade, and great as has 
been her Colonial expansion her trade with outside countries has 
increased as rapidly. A detailed examination of the trade statistics, 
available in such abundance, amply supports the general proposition 
that the Colonial trade has never exceeded one-third, and for the last 
twenty years is nearer one-fourth of the total mass of British trade.! 
To secure a self-sufficing Empire, it would be necessary to divert two- 
thirds of the foreign, or one-half of the total, trade of the United 
Kingdom into the Colonial direction. The magnitude of the task is 
such as to suggest doubts as to its attainment, even in part. 

Another point for criticism is found in the idea that the British 
Empire can with advantage supply all its needs from its own territory. 
In a sense it may be true, just as it was, perhaps, true that before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws the United Kingdom could have supported 
its population from its own soil. But the essential point is not the 
‘‘technical”’ one of the possibility of obtaining the required supply, 
but the ‘‘economic” one of the cost at which that supply can be 
procured. Assertions that the British Empire produces all the neces- 
saries and luxuries that man desires are beside the point—what has to 
be shown is that it can produce them in sufficient quantity without 
additional sacrifice. But here experience is quite conclusive. In spite 
of hostile tariffs and other obstructions, the cheapest sources of 
supply for many articles of prime necessity are outside, not within, the 
empire. To take one example—the cotton industry must, it seems, 
depend for its very existence on the raw material afforded by the 
Southern States of the Union. Coffee, though a minor article, is. 
similarly obtainable in the quantity needed only from abroad. Meat, 
corn, iron-ore, and wine are, and must be for a long period, obtained 
in great part by foreign trade. Thus the substantial basis of the 
pseudo-Zollverein proposal appears to be altogether untrustworthy. 

Small encouragements may, indeed, be granted; reductions of 
duties may be arranged between Great Britain and the colonies: some 
extra imports may be placed on foreign goods; but, as the results of 
the Canadian preferential tariff show,? their effects are not likely to 

1 See the carefully arranged tables in Farrer, Free Trade versus Fair Trade, 
which come down to 1885. For analyses of the latest returns see H. Cox, United 
Kingdom and its Trade, ch. vi., and Chiozza, British Trade and the Zollverein Issue. 

2 For the effects of this tariff see Colonial Conference Report, pp. 83-129. Also 
Davidson, ‘‘The Canadian Preferential Tariff,” Economic Jowrnal, vol. x, pp. 
540-552. Under the preferential arrangement, American trade with Canada has 
increased at a greater rate than English trade. 
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be important, and may, in some cases, be the opposite of what 
is desired. 

There is still another aspect of the question which is rarely even 
mentioned, but which deserves consideration—that is the effect of 
preferences on the trade and policy of other nations. If the British 
;mpire is to divert its commerce from foreign to colonial channels the 
void so left will not remain unfilled. New courses of trade will be 
created or fresh industries will arise through the direction of capital 
and labour to the work of supplying the goods no longer received from 
British lands. Even partial success in the realisation of the Zoll- 
verein idea in the British Empire would be a powerful stimulus to 
similar movements elsewhere,! as well as an aid to the advocates of 
still higher tariffs in other countries. In truth the ideal to which the 
supporters of a Zollverein must, if they are consistent, look forward 
is that of a few great groups or confederations, each striving for economic 
independence, and rigidly excluding foreign products from its markets. 
The great nations of the world are to pay to one part of Chinese 
policy that sincerest flattery which lies in imitation. 

Again, the framing of any system of preferential duties is a task 
which is certain to be surrounded by the most serious difficulties. It 
is comparatively easy to establish what are called “ horizontal” reduc- 
tions of duties. To take off one-third or one-fourth all round is a 





simple proceeding, but this crude process has such diverse effects on 
different interests that further adjustment becomes urgently necessary. 
To arrange any system for the several parts of the British Empire 
in such a way as to balance fairly the claims of the different sets of 
producers would be almost hopeless. 

Behind this question of satisfaction to producers there is the graver 
one of the deep opposition between the interests of important classes 
both at home and in the colonies. In Great Britain and Ireland the 
so-called “ agricultural interest,” though it would welcome the exclu- 
sion of foreign produce, would not desire that colonial imports should 
take their place. The competition of Canada or Australia presses 
just as disagreeably on the farmer as that of Argentina or the United 
States. The great body of consumers would also stand in direct 
opposition to this policy of encouraging colonial trade at its expense. 
The traditions of the great Corn Law struggle are deep rooted 
enough to ensure that the policy would have to face keen and pro- 
tracted opposition which would always imperil. its continuance. The 
instability thence resulting would be a formidable economic danger, 
as well as a grave menace to those friendly relations that the scheme 
purports to strengthen and deepen. Like considerations apply, though 
perhaps in less degree, to the colonies. Manufactures developed 
) | E.g., the plan of a customs union of the South American countries with the 
United States though now in abeyance might easily be revived. A Zollverein of 
3 the states of Central Europe is also a possibility to be taken into account, and in this 
case the arrangement would be economically advantageous. 
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under the cover of protection have their most dangerous opponents in 
England. To open their market to the free entry of English goods is 
really to abandon the policy which colonial protectionists have strenu- 
ously upheld. In Canada the proximity of the United States would 
be a probable cause of friction. It can hardly be expected that a perma- 
nent discrimination against American products will not lead to compli- 
cations and dissatisfaction, especially in districts settled by American 
immigrants; nor is it possible that there can be any economic isolation 
of the Dominion from her great neighbour. The Zollverein idea 
is likely to lead to political trouble both in England and in the 
colonies. 

It is, however, often argued that the above mentioned difficulties 
are worth encountering for the sake of the solid advantages that would 
follow an economic union of the Empire. Some sacrifices may be 
called for in order to give greater strength to the realm as a whole. 
To this the obvious rejoinder is that no artificial device can accomplish 
anything of the kind. After, as before, the Zollverein the various 
parts of the Empire will be separated from each other and the connecting 
trade lines will be as open to attack. The food supplies of Canada or 
Australia would be as little available for England under blockade as 
those of America or Russia, while they would not be protected by 
neutral privileges. The very claim of self-sufficiency would amount to 
a challenge to those countries that the new commercial policy had 
excluded from their former markets. All the dangers that a scattered 
empire like the British is exposed to would be increased rather than 
diminished by any exclusive commercial policy. 

How varied and difficult to foresee are the dangers that such a policy 
entails may be seen by considering the following case. One feature of 
the customs union plan would almost certainly be a limitation of intra- 
imperial trade to British and Colonial vessels.!_ In time of peace this 
would operate as a navigation law, but during war it would mean that 
all the vessels so engaged would be liable to capture, a risk that would 
make freight charges much heavier. The natural mode of relief would 
be to open the trade to neutral ships, which would be exempt from 
capture. Unfortunately, however, England herself has established 
the rule that neutral vessels engaging in a trade, closed in time of 
peace, are liable to capture.* Thus, this one detail of economic policy 
might prove a serious hindrance to obtaining needful supplies. 

Viewed on the whole the Zollverein system, or rather that spurious 
imitation of it which is all that is possible in the case of England 
and her possessions, is thoroughly bad. It rests on the false economic 
idea that trade between members of the same political body is better 
than trade with foreigners, a doctrine which is protectionism in essence. 


1 See the resolution on ‘‘ The Coasting Trade” adopted at the Colonial Conference. 
Report, page xi. 

2 Well-known as the ‘‘ Rule of 1756.” See Hall, International Law (4th ed.), 
pp. 660-3. 
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Its advocates fail to recognise the importance of foreign trade in the 
modern English state, and they also forget the lessons that the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries supply as to the effect of Colonial 
preferences and restrictions. In seeking to bring the mother country 
and the Colonies into closer union, they are really trying to introduce 
causes of discontent and political strife. The true line of progress lies 
in greater freedom of commerce for and with all countries, and_-to this 
a Zollverein of the kind suggested would be directly opposed. 
Happily, such a reversal of the sane and sober policy of the last fifty 
years has little chance of being attempted with success. 
C. F, BastABie 
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The American Cotton Industry. By T. M. Youne, with an 
Introduction by Elijah Helm, Secretary of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. (London: Methuen & Co. 1902. 
Pp. xvi. 146.) 

For some time Lancashire has been feeling the pressure of 
American competition, and startling reports have recently been re- 
ceived as to the low real cost of production in America. A Committee 
of Lancashire Manufacturers consequently visited the United States 
last year and this Committee was accompanied by Mr. Young as the 
representative of the Manchester Guardian, The Committee has not 
yet published its report, but Mr. Young wrote numerous interesting 
articles in the Manchester Guardian which are now republished in 
book form. Mr. Young is a careful, discriminating and critical 
observer, and as he had, moreover, the advantage of expert advice his 
book possesses considerable value. 

There is no doubt that in the cotton industry the Americans are 
our most serious rivals. Their spindles numbered some 19} millions 
in 1898 as compared with 45 millions in the United Kingdom. Of 
looms they possessed 453,281 in the same year, that is between two- 
thirds and three quarters of the number here. Moreover, in the last 
few years the figures for America have increased considerably, particu- 
larly as regards the industry in the South. By the end of 1901 the 
Southern States had, according to an estimate, about 6} million 
spindles; in 1880 the number had been 548,000 and eighteen years 
later 3,550,000. These figures suggest that the efficiency of the 
industry in America must be high and that the Southern States must 
possess some special facilities for the manufacture of cotton. Mr. 
Young’s observations bear out these suggestions. It would seem that 
the real cost of production is lower in the United States than in 
England, so far as concerns fairly coarse work; in 1840 we had an 
advantage of about 19 per cent. (neutralised by the cost of carriage),! 
and by 1890 it was commonly supposed that while England spun 
cheapest, the United States could do the cheapest rough ‘“ manu- 


' James Montgomery, The Cotton Manufacture of the United States, 1840, p. 109. 
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facturing” (7.c. weaving), Then the very interesting question arises, 
To what is the cheaper production due? It is not due to the 
operatives, Mr. Young concludes ; and he submits that it is not likely, 
seeing that the American operative in the north2rn mills “is, oftener 
than not, a French Canadian, a German, an Italian, a Hungarian, 
an Albanian, a Portuguese, a Russian, a Greek or an Armenian.” 
One of the chief causes seems to be the originality and enterprise 
exhibited just now in the management of American businesses. 
Automatic looms, for instance, have been largely introduced into 
the United States—80,000 are running there now, while they are 
being tried only‘experimentally and very tentatively in England. It 
is true that they are not so suitable for the common run of English 
goods, but when the Lancashire manufacturer compares the 4—6 
looms to an operative in England with the 12—20 automatic looms 
to an operative in America, he would do well to consider seriously 
whether they might not be rendered suitable. It must be borne in 
mind that the serious competition of America is confined to coarse 
counts in spinning and to coarse fabrics only. 

The situation in the Southern States is a problem for the economist, 
and Professor Ripley of Harvard is engaged in investigating it. The 
cause of the advantage now possessed apparently by the South does 
not consist wholly in the cost of carriage of the raw material it would 
appear, and 80‘per cent. of the mills are in North and South Carolina 
and Georgia, to which the cost of carriage from the Mississippi Valley, 
whence much of the cotton is procured, is not strikingly less than to 
New England. And here it is of interest to notice that according to 
Mr. Young there is no appreciable difference between the costs of 
carriage of raw cotton to New England and Lancashire. Many people 
seem to believe that one cause is the low wages in the South, which 
are thought to be lower even than the admitted lower efficiency would 
justify. But here Mr. Young disagrees. He thinks it likely that now 
the real labour cost in the South is tending to be higher than in the 
North. Then we seem driven to the conclusion that the low cost at 
which the Southern factories are working is largely due to the 
fact that they are very specialised and very new and that their 
management is very enterprising. The Northern mills have to bear 
the losses involved in breaking up old machinery, while the Southern 
mills have not yet. It remains to be seen what the relative position 
of the Southern factories will be when they have to bear the cost of 
rejuvenating themselves, when they are more in need of subsidiary 
industries, when the scandals connected with the use of child labour 
are no longer permitted (if indeed they pay now), and when Southern 
wages have climbed higher as they show signs of doing. But let us 
be careful to avoid the pitfall into which the Royal Society is said to 
have fallen when it wrestled with King Charles’s problem about the 
weight of live and dead fishes in water, and be sure that the cost of 
production is so low as it is represented to be. As Mr. Young says, 
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‘¢ visitors to America are seldom heard to complain, like the Queen of 
Sheba, that the half has not been told them. Some Americans . 
have a way of telling rather more than the half.” And there are hints 
about financial difficulties in the Southern mills. 

Mr. Young’s book is full of interesting economic facts. Real wages, 
our author concludes, are higher in the United States than in England, 
but labour cost is lower. Again, labour-saving machinery has been 
introduced with bewildering rapidity in the last few years, but wages 
have risen and there is a scarcity of labour. Again, there is the 
important question of the cost of power. A great number of the 
American mills are run by electricity obtained from water power, and 
some use liquid fuei. These are but few of the interesting topics 
touched by Mr. Young, but we cannot follow him in greater detail 
here. We are badly in need of more books of this kind which will 
give us faithful representations of the state of industry and commerce in 
other countries. S. J. CHAPMAN 


Statistical Studies in the New York Money Market, preceded by 
a Brief Analysis under the Theory of Money and Credit, with 
Statistical Tables, Diagrams, and Folding Chart. By JoHN 
PEASE Norton, Ph.D. (Published for the Department of 
the Social Sciences, Yale University, by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1902. 104 pp.) 

‘THE phenomena of economics lend themselves far more readily to 
the possibility of prediction than do the phenomena of meteorology.” 
This sentence from Mr. Norton’s concluding paragraph would make a 
suitable text for his treatise, which forms an elaborate and careful 
investigation of the statistical course of the reserves of, and deposits in 
the New York Banks, and of the Call Discount Rate in the New York 
Stock Exchange. The author does not allude to Jevons’s Autumnal 
Pressure in the Money Market, but his method and general argument 
are exactly those which would be found if a writer had deliberately 
attempted to repeat Jevons’s investigation with more recent figures, 
and in the light of recent developments in the theory of correlation. 

The series with which Mr. Norton deals, are markedly “‘symptomatic” ; 
reserves and deposits grow with moderate regularity throughout the 
period (1879 —1900) in question ; at the same time very rapid fluctua- 

tions are visible when the amounts week by week are plotted on a 

diagram. The general growth is separated from the short vibrations 

as follows: A ‘growth axis’’ or smooth line showing only the general 
movements, is constructed for each series, on the assumption that the 
figures increase by the same law as an amount at compound interest 

(y = bc*), the constants being determined from the observations. This 

method is open to serious objection. Itis not the case, at any rate at all 

frequently, that a series of figures given year by year increases in 
accordance with a simple mathematical law. In the curves of reserves 
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and deposits, the ‘‘ growth axes” are quite left behind in the last three 
years. A much more elastic method is necessary, and the ordinary 
method of smoothing by averages over short periods would have 
served our author’s purpose. In testing the appropriateness of the 
method, he deliberately rejects the method of least squares in favour 
of an original and ingenious criterion :—-“‘ Practically what is wanted 
is a growth axis which shall all the time be crossed and recrossed by 
the polygon. The form, then, which shows a greater number of crossings 
with a higher evenness of distribution is the better form. This is a 
convenient method for the statistician ’—but its convenience does not 
excuse the absence of any serious attempt to justify it. In many cases 
of periodic vibrations the growth axis might be raised or lowered with- 
out any change in the number of crossings, and a serious alteration in 
the relation of positive and negative deviations made. 

Mr. Norton has suggested the same method as Mr. Hooker (Stat. 
Journal, Sept., 1901) for determining the “lag” of one series behind 
a second correlated series, (the dates of the two publications show that 
this important suggestion was made independently by the two authors) ; 
and he would have obtained more satisfactory axes, if he had also 
anticipated Mr. Hooker’s method of obtaining the “trend” of a curve 
by a moving instantaneous average. 

Having obtained the “growth axes,” Mr. Norton plots out the 
deviations week by week from them, and proceeds to investigate the 
existence of annual and monthly periods. In this he introduces a new 
and valuable plan of marking the residual average for each week with 
its ‘‘ probable error ’’ deduced from the observations. He then tests the 
correlation between the series of deviations, and the chapters on this are 
the most important in the book. His intention is obviously to follow 
Professor Karl Pearson’s methods closely ; but the result is a some. 
what crude jumble of a diatribe against the curve of error, a long 
quotation of Professor Pearson’s suggested empirical formulw, and an 
abandonment of both in favour of a purely graphic method, while the 
co-efficients of correlation are calculated by Bravais’s formula. This 
confusion is unfortunate, for the intention and general scheme of work 
are sound and original, and the results interesting and important. 

The diagram which shows the relation between the rate of discount 
and the ratio of reserves to deposits shows, instead of the straight 
line of normal correlation, a curve which to the eye appears to be a 
fragment of a hyperbola. This Mr. Norton somewhat arbitrarily 
separates into two straight lines, one of which, corresponding to high 
rates of discount, fits the observations very closely, and the other for 
low rates of discount gives an imperfect fit. The first line is the more 
important, as it shows the conditions that obtain in time of panic, and 
we obtain the following relation: ‘ With every point of fall in the 
ratio of reserves to deposits call discounts tend to rise approximately 
one and one-sixth points.” Mr. Norton adds ‘This result is as 
authentic and as well justified by its appropriate facts and within its 
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appropriate limits as the physical law of the expansion of mercury 
with the application of heat’; but surely the mass of evidence for the 
second statement is incomparably greater than that for the first. The 
suggestion that the law thus enunciated might form the basis for a 
scheme for insuring the interest rate, as soon as the periodicity of 
reserves and deposits are known, and thus lessening the destructive 
effects of panics, seems well founded. 

In discussing the correlation between the annual periodic fluctua- 
tions of reserves and loans, it is shown that the maximum coefficient 
is obtained by comparing the loans with the reserves which precede 
them by three weeks; and a study of similar figures by Mr. Norton’s 
methods is likely to lead to other practical rules. 

Mr. Norton’s mathematical methods are empirical, not d@ priori, and 
his results are therefore liable to unforeseen reversals, as experience 
in such matters accumulates; but we may welcome very heartily his 
serious and successful attempt to apply mathematical conceptions to 
practical problems of commerce, and we may congratulate him on the 
originality and freedom with which he has attacked the problems he 
set himself. It is to be hoped that we may have many more such 
studies from the same source. The reader of these will benefit greatly 
if the mathematical treatment is less confused and the important 
points more carefully explained and considered; and it would be a 
relief if the English language was treated with more respect; the 
‘‘annual period” of reserves does not naturally mean the curve or 
wave which represents the changing amounts week by week ; “mean ”’ is 
not equivalent to ‘“ weighted average’’; ‘the notion has had of late 
a decided set-back” is not a scientific criticism; a ‘violent and 
prolonged increase from a low level ”’ is not ‘‘ naturally ’’ called a crisis. 
As a phrase, apart from its context, the following may be suggested 
for use in technical colleges across the water: ‘‘ By velocity we mean 
the number of times the dollar exchanges for goods per unit of time.” 

A. L. BowLey 


The British Railway Position. By Grorcr PatsH. Reprinted 
from The Statist, with an Introduction by Mr. George §. 
Gibb, General Manager of the North-Eastern Railway. 
Pp. xiv—322. (Statist Office, London. 1902.) 


A REVIEWER naturally emphasises his points of disagreement rather 
than his points of agreement with the author whose work he is criti- 
cising. Lest therefore I should, in any criticisms of mine, give a 
wrong impression, let me begin by saying that Mr. Paish has done a 
real and great service by publishing a book, which hereafter may very 
ikely be regarded as having been the turning point in the movement 
or reform in English railway management. That English management, 
at least of goods traffic, has been in a high degree extravagant is not 
denied by the railway men themselves. They admit the fact, but 
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say that, as servants of the public, they are forced to supply what the 
public demand, and that the public demand is for a retail and costly 
rather than a wholesale and economical service. How costly our 
retail service is, Mr. Paish’s figures will show all who care to study 
the subject. They have already, when they appeared as articles in The 
Statist, attracted much attention; it is to be hoped that in book form 
they will reach an even wider circle of readers. 

For reform is urgently needed, and reform we shall not get till the 
customers of the railway as well as the railway managers are convinced 
of its necessity. English merchants and manufacturers urgently need 
lower railway rates if they are to hold their own in the world-markets. 
But how can they expect lower rates, when, while American car-shops 
are turning out 50-ton car's by the tens of thousands, we read such figures 
for England as ‘“‘ average load per train 44:18 tons”? Mr. Paish has 
already secured a powerful supporter in the railway world in the 
person of Mr. Gibb of the North Eastern, who writes an admirable 
introduction, and, if the traders can be brought into line, reform of 
goods traffic in England may be nearer than most of us have ventured 
to hope. 

Certainly his book emphasises the need of reform in one direction— 
the compilation of better statistics. Constantly we find conclusions 
the most important resting on a basis of figures which turn out to be 
mere personal estimates, not through any fault of the author but 
merely because actual figures do not exist. How far the estimates are 
reliable no one of course can say. Mr. Paish, for instance, estimates 
the average earnings of the London and North Western at ‘87d. per 
passenger per mile, of the Midland at ‘804d. per passenger per mile and 
of the Great Western at ‘919d. Precise ascertainment of the actual 
fact on the North Eastern for one month last year gave an average 
rate of ‘617d. There are no circumstances known to me that can 
possibly account for the average rate on the Great Western being 
nearly 50 per cent. higher than on the North Eastern and, for my own 
part, [am constrained to believe Mr. Paish’s estimate somewhat wide 
of the probable facts. 

Another complaint I would make of a kindred nature. Mr. Paish 
professes to give total freight expenses and total passenger expenses 
for a given railway. Even with the best statistics in the world such 
an apportionment of the expenses of a railway is impossible, for the 
simple reason that fully half the total expenses of operating a railway 
are—and must be from the nature of the business—incurred on behalf 
of the total traffic, and there is therefore no rule for dividing them 
between passenger and freight traffic except such as may be devised 
from time to time by the taste and fancy of. each new apportioner. 
Even if accurate apportionment were possible, it would be irrelevant. 
Assume that passenger expenses absorb 80 per cent. of passenger 
earnings; freight expenses only 50 per cent. of freight earnings. What 
then? Does it prove that passenger traffic is extravagantly worked ? 
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By no means. It is quite possible that an attempt to curtail passenger 
facilities might not only reduce the margin of passenger profit still 
further but also react unfavourably on the goods revenue. 

But these are minor matters. The essential point is that Mr. 
Paish has devoted much serious study and has succeeded in provoking 
in others serious study of a matter which urgently needs to be seriously 
studied. Hereafter, when, as we hope will be the case ere long, better 
statistics are available, Mr. Paish will, we doubt not, write a book 
which, from a scientific point of view, will be a much better one. 
Whether then, when the practical reforms, which will naturally come 
hand in hand with more scientific treatment of railway questions, have 
been or are already in process of being carried out, his book will be of as 
much public interest and importance as the present work, is a different 
question. W. M. AcwortH 


The Economic Interpretation of History. By Professor Epwin 
R. A. Seuigman. (New York: The Columbia University 
Press. 1902. 166 pp. 8vo. $1.) 


Mucu of this work has already appeared in the Political Science 
Quarterly, and we are not surprised to hear that “the requests for 
reprints were so numerous that it seemed best to meet the demand by 
giving the essays a more permanent form.” They richly deserve a 
permanent place in economic literature. We expect in advance that 
Professor Seligman will be learned, thoughtful, lucid, and vigorous ; 
and we are not disappointed. His vigour, indeed, sometimes smacks 
of seventeenth century controversy. How is it that so amiable a 
person allows himself to be—ifa word may be coined for the occasion— 
so ferulous? He is not pettily querulous, not positively ferocious, but 
he smilingly brings down his ferule on the head of one “ honoured col- 
league’ after another with such energy that those may be thankful 





who are not in his way. And this is the more surprising because, as 
he shows in his treatment of Marx, he has the power of sympathetic 
interpretation. 


By the economic interpretation of history, Professor Seligman means 
‘‘not that all history is to be explained in economic terms alone, but 
that the chief considerations in human progress are the social consider- 
ations, and that the important factor in social change is the economic 
factor. Economic interpretation of history means, not that the 
economic relations exert an exclusive influence, but that they exercise 
a preponderant influence in shaping the progress of society.” The 
origin of this theory, in its fulness, is traced to Marx. History, philo- 
sophy, jurisprudence, biology, geography, economics, are involved to 
illustrate and support it, and the literatures of many tongues and times 
are laid under contribution by the learned author. He criticises those 
who have strained the theory too far in various directions, and these 
criticisms serve to show the limitations within which he considers it to 
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hold good. The argument by which other factors in the evolution of 
society are ultimately referable to economic influence is, perhaps, 
pushed rather far. We are told, e.g., that ‘‘the ethical ideals of the 
community, which can alone bring about very lasting advance in civi- 
lization, have been erected on, and rendered possible by, the solid found- 


” 


ation of material prosperity ;” and this threatens to resolve itself to 
some extent into a dispute as to the meaning of terms,—while the 
assertion that “ men use the product of history, but history is made by 
men,” comes perilously near to arguing in a circle. On the whole, 
however, the author’s claim is moderate and well balanced, and would 
now, we imagine, be accepted by most English economists. The exam- 
ination. of Marx’s writings is singularly striking and original, and proves 
him entitled to great respect for his constructive philosophy of history, 
even from those who are unable to accept his socialistic teaching. 
Professor Seligman seems to have slipped into error in stating that 
‘* to-day the commission of either crime or tort involves a sin.” <A 
tort is a wrong independent of contract. If my cattle break loose and 
injure a neighbour’s crops, can it be said that thisinvolvesa sin? The 
whole of this chapter would, I think, have been improved by a careful 
study of Sir Henry Maine’s writings. Henry Hicas 


Le Compagnonnage, son Histoire, ses Coutumes, ses Reglements et ses 
Rites. By KE. Martin St. Lton. (Paris: Armand Colin. 
1901. One Vol., 8vo, pp. xxviii, 374.) 


In this book M. Martin St. Leon, whose Histoire des Corporations de 
Métiers was reviewed in Vol. VII. (p. 243) of this JourNnan, has made 
a further valuable contribution to the history of the French industrial 
worker. He now turns from the gilds which were originally associations 
of apprentices, journeymen and masters, to make an exhaustive study 
of the journeymen’s associations formed outside the gilds and which 
were known as Compagnonnages. 

The Compagnon or journeyman, was a workman, who, having regu- 
larly passed his apprenticeship, had not yet become a master, or who, 
having failed as a master, had reverted to the rank of the wage-earner. 
In the sixteenth century, with the growth of capital, the journeyman’s 
position became altered for the worse, the gilds were practically 
dominated by the richer masters, they became increasingly exclusive, 
and the chances of the journeyman rising to the higher grade were 
growing less, and he tended to remain a journeyman for life. 
Accordingly we find that in France the journeymen formed associations 
of their own from which masters were rigorously excluded, and which 
were grouped into large federations, distinguished from one another by 
peculiar rites. The essence of the organisation was the same in each 
case. The importance of these associations is best described in M. St. 
Léon’s own words: ‘The Compagnonnage has defended the cause of 
the artisans with indefatigable zeal and often with success. It is in its 
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school that the workman learnt the practical side of his craft, that he 
acquired that knowledge and deftness of hand to which so many 
masterpieces testify. It was the compagnonnage that directed his 
steps in his ‘tour of France,’ which he was obliged to undertake to 
finish his professional education, and which enabled him to obtain in 
each place he visited bread, lodging and work; it stood up for him 
when necessary against the rapacity of the master, even using the threat 
of a strike if need be, and it protected him against the insecurity of the 
routes by giving him in every fellow of his order a defender, and a friend 
who would help him in case of need.” 

These societies were secret associations into which entrance was 
only obtained after initiation. Members were baptized into them and 
received another name to avoid identification by the police, and the 
society was careful not to admit bad workmen. 

The traditions which exist as to the origin of these great societies 
connect them with the building of the Temple of Solomon and the 
workmen congregated in Jerusalem. M. St, Léon dismisses these tales 
as mere fables, but thinks that the societies may really have originated 
among the masons engaged in building the great religious edifices of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The first trustworthy document 
which we have of these Compagnonnages is in the early sixteenth 
century, (1506). They were condemned in 1655 by the Sorbonne, but 
they re-formed and were extremely powerful in the eighteenth century, 
they were suppressed in 1791, but in spite of the protests of the masters 
were revived under the Consulate. All French workmen suffered during 
the wars, but the period after the conclusion of peace was the most 
prosperous in the history of these associations from the fact that they 
were then the only remaining workmen’s organisations. They alone 
afforded the artisan protection against the master, and assistance in 
sickness and accident. 

Their decline begins from 1830 with the introduction of machine 
industry into France, and was accelerated by the railways. The need 
for the professional training of the workman had been the basis of the 
association ; the division of labour, and the concentration of industry 
which accompanied the introduction of steam power, made a long pro- 
fessional training unnecessary, while railways reduced the danger of 
making the ‘‘tour” which had been another powerful motive for 
combination. M. St. Léon further brings out how the decay of 
the religious sentiment in France led to the discrediting of the 
religious side of the Compagnonnages—many of the old rites lost their 
meaning or were out of harmony with the prevailing ideas. Internal 
disputes accelerated the process of decline so that to-day these feder- 
ations of artisans number only from eight to ten thousand men, and 
are little more than ‘‘a souvenir’ of the past, as their historian says. 
But M. St.Léon points out that their importance for France rests not 
merely on their services to the artisan of the past. It is to them he 
considers that we can trace the origin of most of the workmen’s 
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associations in France to-day, the trade union, the friendly society, to 
a certain extent the co-operative society, all were the outcome of the 
Compagnonnage. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of the institution whose story 
is so vividly and clearly told by M. St. Léon, and his description makes 
the student of English economic history pause. In England it is 
supposed that there was nothing corresponding to the German 
Gesellenverbinde or the French Compagnonnages. We have occasional 
notices of journeymen’s, bachelor’s or yeomen’s gilds, but it is thought 
that they were merely ephemeral and never attained any great promin- 
ence in the economic life of the country, chiefly because the English 
artisan never undertook a Wanderjahr or tour. Still it is startling to find 
that the eighteenth century journeymen’s clubs, as described by Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb, and the French Compagnonnages are almost identical 
in some respects. It makes us wonder whether the origin of the English 
trade union might not after all be traced further back than the 
eighteenth century. M. St. Léon says that the great object of the 
French institution was to provide for the travelling artisan. When he 
came to a new place, he went to an inn, found a Compagnon, made 
himself known, and was at once conducted to the inn frequented by the 
association and introduced to the proprietor, known as the Pére or Mére. 
Credit up to a certain amount was given him by the innkeeper, and he 
applied for work to the special official of his organisation, whose duty it 
was to obtain the new-comer a situation. Ifa master were in the bad 
books of the society, the official would not bring him workmen and his 
shop was boycotted. As most of the efficient workmen belonged to the 
Compagnonnage, it was important for the master to keep on good terms 
with the members, and he found it very convenient to be able to apply 
to the official or to the inn for new men when he required them. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb point out in the History of Trade Unionisin that 
journeymen’s associations existed in most of the skilled trades in the 
eighteenth century (p. 21), that the relief of travelling journeymen was 
a prominent object of these early unions (p. 24, n.), that in some cases 
the journeymen of a particular trade frequented a certain public house, 
where they heard of vacant situations. Mr. Galton, in the ‘Select 
Documents illustrating the History of Trade Unionism,” quotes a 
description of one of these houses of call frequented by the Journeymen 
Tailors in 1747. It is described as ‘‘an alehouse which they generally 
use; the landlord knows where to find them, and the masters go there 
to inquire when they want hands. Custom has established it into a 
kind of law that the house of call gives them credit for victuals and 
drink while they are unemployed,” (p. 4, n.). 

Such striking resemblances make M. St. Léon’s book doubly in- 
teresting to the English student. In addition to the history of the 
Compagnonnaye he describes in detail all the curious rites, customs, 
songs and ceremonies connected with it. His method of inquiry has 
been to begin with the living human document, and having extracted 
No. 48.—voL. XII. NN 
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his story to work back to medieval times. M. St. Léon has gathered a 
mass of material from surviving members of these organisations, and 
has thus happily rescued, and put on record, much valuable information 
relating to the trade usages of a former epoch which was in danger of 


vanishing utterly. L. ToMN 


Studien zur Theorie und Geschichte der Handelskrisen wn 
England. By Dr. MicHart von 'TUGAN-BARANOWSKY. 


Tuts book is based on the principles of Karl Marx as enunciated 
in his grea’ \ ork Capital. The author looks upon economic crises as 
the expressions of the deep contradictions inherent in the capitalistic 
system of production. Crises are defined as the point reached when 
society is no longer able to control the forces of its own creation and 
has to strike its colours. The author gives a detailed history of the 
different commercial and financial crises through which England has 
passed in the century just closed; he combats the opinion held by 
some writers that the latest developments of capitalistic production 
have removed the danger of periodical crises; he avers that these will 
continue to occur, though he is ready to admit that as far as England 
is concerned they will be modified in type. Instead of being like a 
whirlwind which sweeps the country from one end to another, 
carrying devastation and ruin, they will be found to be less acute, 
but to leave in their wake a chronic state of depression. The author 
instances that while in 1857 there was a disastrous sharp crisis, only 
a year later its effect had passed and commerce and industry began 
to resume their former even and profitable tenor. Compare with this 
the long-drawn agony of the Baring crisis, which was surmounted with. 
out the suspension of the Bank Act, but was followed by long years of 
depression finally overcome only when the gold production of the 
Transvaal assumed large proportions and led to a revival of enterprise. 

The author also deals with the effect of the modern systems of trusts, 
syudicates and ‘cartels,’ on the recurrence of crises, and with the 
assertion that these combinations, by directly or indirectly controlling 
production and accommodating it to consumption, will do away with 
the immediate cause of all crises: overproduction. The author admits 
that pro tanto trusts have such a tendency, he looks upon these 
organisations of production as a progress in social evolution, and a 
distinct improvement on the waste involved in unfettered competi- 
tion. But he adds that trusts are necessarily confined to certain 
industries and branches, and never control enough of the produc- 
tive forces of the nation to prevent crises. Trusts could perhaps 
be powerful enough to prevent the transition of the industrial cycle 
from activity to depression, if they could regulate not only production, 
but also the investment of capital. That, however, would mean a 
collectivism of a few capitalists, against which the working man would 
revolt ; and it is, in any case, a Utopia. Therefore crises are bound to 
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appear in spite of trusts or syndicates, and will only cease with the 
disappearance of the capitalistic system of production. 
HERMANN SCHMIDT 


Om Beskattningsnormen vid Inkomstskatten. Af Davin 
Davipson. 8vo. Pp. 150. (Upsala, Lundequistska 
Boghandeln.) 

Tue Editor of the Swedish Hkonomisk Tidskrift supplies in this 
memoir a careful and useful discussion of the most important aspects 
of taxes on income. The discussion seems almost to take for 
granted that state-revenue should be raised by a single tax on income, 
and it is such tax, not an income tax as one among many taxes, which 
is in reality here examined, although the author categorically recognises 
that actual income taxes are but parts of tax systems more or less 
complex. The longest chapter is occupied with administrative 
questions:—What is to be accounted as income for tax purposes, 
how shall debts be treated, what are allowable expenses for deduction 
from nominal or gross income, how shall the increase of value of 
property be treated, and the like ? 

Particular attention may be directed to the argument set forth for 
progressive taxation. Taking only such state-revenue as is applied to 
the most necessary expenditures for maintenance of the state, purposes 
where distribution of burden in proportion to benefit cannot be taken 
into account, it is postulated that inequality in distribution of income 
among individual citizens is no reason for placing heavier burdens on 
any than they would be called on to bear in case they had the same 
income and the state required the same revenue, while the citizens 
possessed also as a whole the same revenue but with equal division of 
that revenue among the individual citizens. If, for example, we have 
a community of 1,000,000 persons with an average income of £100 per 
annum, and the needs of the state require £5,000,000 per annum, then 
with equal division of the total revenue, the state will require a 5 per 
cent. tax. Should the needs of the state be the same, the total revenue 
of the citizens the same, but unequally divided ‘among them, the 
postulate is (one might perhaps better say that it is treated as 
axiomatic) that individuals with £100 per annum should not be called 
on for more than £5 per annum as a consequence of the unequal divi- 
sion of revenue among individuals. 

If, now, we have such an institution as state poor-relief, the 
exemption from taxation of a minimum revenue becomes practically 
necessary. If 300,000 of the citizens have but £50 per annum each, 
and if this figure represents the necessaries for existence, then 15 of 
the 100 millions of revenue must be left untaxed. Proportional taxation 
of the remainder would mean that nearly 6 per cent. would be required 
from the remaining 700,000 citizens, hence, if the postulate be accepted 
(or the above statement be regarded as axiomatic) proportional taxa- 
tion cannot be maintained, and progression is necessary. 
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The remaining details of the discussion can be summed up in the 
suggestion that something like fairness can be attained and the above- 
given postulate accepted, if all incomes be taxed at 10 per cent. on their 
excess over the £50 which is regarded as the minimum for maintenance. 
If we regard the ratio of the resulting taxes to the totals of the incomes 
of the individuals taxed, it will appear that a progressive scale is estab- 
lished; but there is the above stated alternative mode of expression 
which suggests that proportionality rather than progression is the funda- 
mental feature of the result reached. The recent demonstration in the 
pages of this Journau! that any required scale of progression can be 
reached by a suitable scale of degression is a more general case 
of the same proposition as that to which attention is here called. 

The author, though claiming thus that a progressive scale of taxation 
is necessary, is yet no advocate of severe progression, and particularly 
an opponent of the use of progressive taxation for other than financial 
ends, i.e., he holds that financial ends alone should determine the scale 
of progression, which should not be fixed with a view to effecting a 
redistribution of wealth in the community or anything of that nature. 
The views expressed are, indeed, throughout, moderate, and the whole 
aim of the discussion is scientific rather than political. 

A. W. Fuvux 


Die wirthschaftliche und technische Entwickluny der Seeschiff- 
fahrt von der Mitte des 19 Jahrhunderts bis auf die Gegenwart. 
Von E. Firecer. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1902. 
8vo. Pp. 141.) 

THE development of modern commerce has been associated with 
revolutionary changes in methods of transport, and it is no entirely 
novel theme which is handled by the author of the monograph which 
bears the above title. The main lines of the development of methods 
of transport by sea are more or less familiar to students of economics, 
but such a brief sketch as is here presented is, nevertheless, welcome. 
The growth of German commerce receives a share, but not an over- 
whelming share, of attention; and England is as much interested as 
Germany in the events which are recorded and the consequent changes 
in that industry which occupies so large a part of British capital and so 
important a class of workers, the shipping industry. It is not necessary 
to dwell on the gradual displacement of sailing vessels by steamers, and 
on the application of steam power to the handling of cargo even on sailing 
vessels, nor on the striking fact of the displacement of small by large 
vessels. It is, perhaps, often overlooked, that accompanying these 
changes has come a change in the kind and extent of work of the 
sailor. The handling of cargo becomes the business of a separate class 
of workers, and is no longer part of the seaman’s ordinary duty. 
To help us to understand these changes in the kind of work done, 
! By Dr. Cassel, December, 1901. 
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and in the status of the worker, is the object of the sketch before 
us. It forms the first part of the publications of a Committee of 
the Verein fiir Socialpolitik, appointed towards the end of last year 
to inquire into the condition of workers engaged in the shipping 
industry. Two other memoirs dealing with the legal status of seamen 
are to follow, and a detailed inquiry into the actual conditions sur- 


rounding seamen, in minute detail, is also being made. 


For this 


purpose Germany is divided into districts, for each of which answers 
to a very elaborate set of questions are to be prepared, the said 


answers to be afterwards worked up into a final report. 


The co- 


operation of gentlemen in other countries has also been secured 
Mr. Henry W. Macrosty having undertaken to act for Great Britain. 
It is anticipated that all the results of the inquiry will be published 
A very valuable mass of material is 
certain to be gathered, and the zeal of those who have organised 
the inquiry should not fail of appreciation in England, where the results 
should possess unusual interest. 

The schedule of questions above referred to is given in detail in Dr. 


by the middle of next year. 


E. Francke’s little introduction to the volume in hand 


It is far too 


long to repeat or to summarise here, but we may say that it is very 
thorough and prepared with very great care. 

Among the topics dealt with in the memoir are shipping sub- 
sidies. The author gives a considerable amount of detail touching 
the French and American systems of subsidies. 
system of shipping subsidies in the sense which that term bears in 


these two countries is as unknown in Germany as in England. 


He claims that the 


The 


payments made for the three subsidised services by German lines are, 
he says, only in recognition of definite duties undertaken, duties v hi :h, 
for example, cost the North German Lloyd, in the seven years down 
to 1893, over half a million sterling net loss, not counting interest on 


invested capital. 
a cause of development of shipbuilding and shipowning. 


He denies that subsidies to German lines have been 
1x port trade, 


postal services, colonial development and naval defence have been the 
objects served by the subsidies given, not the shipping industry in 
general. It may be worth while calling attention to these opinions of 
an informed and intelligent writer in view of the support claimed by 
some to be afforded to the system of shipping subsidies by the example 


of Germany. 


The figures given for French subsidies are worth referring to. 


In 


nine years beginning with 1893, in addition to rather over a million 
sterling per annum paid on the average for postal contracts, some 
six millions sterling in all were paid as subsidies, and roughly an 


equal amount had been paid in the preceding twelve years. 


The 


increase in tonnage of the French mercantile fleet between 1893 and 
1901 was barely 200,000 tons, three fourths of this being represented 


by sailing vessels. 


The efficiency of the policy in strengthening mer- 
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cantile interests is not strikingly illustrated by these, and by other 
figures which we have not room to quote. 

One further point may be noted. The tonnage of the German 
merchant navy has approximately doubled in the last quarter of a 
century. The number of hands employed has barely increased at all 
during that time. The French figures show a similar fact, which may 
be worth bearing in mind when the figures of British seamen are under 
consideration. The decrease in their number, while foreigners serving 
under the British flag increase, is unsatisfactory enough, even if we do 
remember that it is not accompanied by continuous growth in the 
numbers of men serving under other flags, corresponding to the growth 
in tonnage. A. W. Fuivx 


La Repubblica Argentina e 2 suot maggiort problemi di Economia 
e di Finanza. Vol. I. La Questione Monetaria. By ETEocLE 
Lorini. (EK. Loescher & Co. Rome. 1902.) 


By the law of the 4th November, 1899 (No. 3871), the Argentine 
Republic fixed or tried to fix-the value of the paper Peso in terms of gold. 
The nation, by article 1, undertook to convert the whole of the existing 
fiduciary issue of notes into gold money at the rate of 44 gold centavos 
for 1 paper Peso. Arrangements were made for the creation of a 
metallic reserve for the exclusive purpose of guaranteeing this con- 
version. The discussions which this project gave rise to were keen 
and bitter; on the one hand, people liked plenty of money whether 
made of metal or paper; on the other hand, there were not wanting 
persons who argued that to attempt to resume specie payments, except 
on the basis of the nominal values of the paper, was a breach of faith, 
and would damage the Government’s credit ; others said the resources 
allocated to form the gold reserve were illusory. Senator Uriburu 
boldly invited the Government to distribute to the working classes the 
gold which from time to time they might have collected, instead of 
allowing it to lie unproductive in the Treasury. In the midst of this 
conflict of opinions, and of the struggles of interested persons, it is not 
very easy to determine what was the real issue at stake, and what 
the probable effect of the law would be. Further, the abstract theory 
of money cannot be applied without a knowledge of the monetary history 
and situation of the Argentine Republic. Ideal systems of currency 
cannot be immediately introduced into such a country, but any 
alterations in the monetary laws should be steps towards better 
things. The critics of the law of the 4th November, 1899, are not 
agreed in their ultimate aims, but no small part of their criticisms are 
devoted to show that the law must fail even in the aim it proposes. 

The main thesis of Signor Lorini’s book is that the Argentine Republic 
has never possessed a true money, but mere counters to reckon by; and 
he therefore criticises both the law and its critics from this point of 
view. At first sight this thesis appears surprising, for the law of the 
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5th November, 1881, declared that the monetary unit of the Argentine 
Republic should be the Peso of gold and silver. The Peso of gold being 
16129 grammes of gold, nine-tenths fine,—and that of silver being 25 
grammes of silver, nine-tenths fine; the mints were to coin gold coins 
of 5and 23 Pesos, silver coins of 1 Peso, and 50, 20, 10 and 5 centavos, 
and copper coins of 2 and 1 centavos, The coinage of gold was to be 
unlimited, that of silver to be limited to 4 Pesos per head, and that of 
copper to 20 centavos per head. This looks like the adoption of a “ limp- 
ing’’ standard similar to that of the Latin Union, or India; but in fact 
the powers of issuing notes possessed either by the Government or by the 
banks were on the whole so excessiye as to prevent this gold standard 
ever having any real existence. The statistics of the various fiduciary 
emissions of notesare remarkable. From 1811 to 17th September, 1861, 
(the date of the battle of Pavon, which finally constituted the Republic, 
although the constitution is dated 25th Sept. 1860), the amount of 
fiduciary notes emitted was 395 million Pesos ; by 1881 the amount had 
reached 971 million Pesos, against an estimated metallic reserve of 304 
millions in gold and silver. But the attempt to restore or rather create 
a metallic currency failed. By December 1884, the banks were per- 
mitted to increase their issue by over 20 millions, in 1885 there was a 
further issue of 13 millions, in 1886 of 7 millions and 3 millions, and 
in November 1887, of 76 millions. In addition to this there was a 
donative issue by the Government of 35 millions. But even after 
the fall of President Celman, in July, 1891, the Government made 
further issues, and at the end of 1900 the fiduciary circulation 
amounted to 295 millions. The importance of all these figures 
is that they show us a deliberate policy of fiduciary issues, which is 
sufficient to prevent the existence of a genuine metallic standard. 
Tt is,. then not unfair to assert that, in spite of the law of 
5th November, 1881, the Argentine Republic has not had a, true money. 
Signor Lorini’s demonstration of this is most elaborate—divided into 
three parts, based on pure theory, on history, and on actual facts 
(dimostrazione positiva), and takes up the greater part of his book. 
Some of his observations are very acute ; thus he compares Persia and 
the Argentine Republic. In the former, the antipathy to paper money 
is so strong, that, notwithstanding the autocratic form of its government, 
an issue of paper money is almost sure to cause a revolution. The 
Argentines, on the other hand, with a democratic constitution, appear 
attached to their paper money; why is this? It comes, says Signor 
Lorini, from the economico-geographical position of the two countries. 
Persia, between the east and the west, is a country of transit, and the 
bad paper money would have destroyed this trade. In the revolution 
of 1294, caused by paper money, the populace shouted as a refrain, 
“The caravans will be stopped.” The Argentine Republic, on the 
other hand, is at the edge of the world’s business ; it exports, but there 
is no transit trade. For their internal commerce paper would do; for 
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external commerce they required gold ; but gold in fact has remained in 
the position of any other merchandise for this purpose. Taking, then, 
the basis that in fact there has never existed a metallic currency for 
the Argentines, and that they have been contented with paper for their 
_ internal trade, was there anything unjust or unwise, in making 44 gold 
centavos equal to 100 paper centavos ? Did persons who held paper 
"+really believe that the Government would in time redeem the paper in 
ew gold? In the light of Argentine history, it is hard to believe that they 
did. The fluctuations of the ratio of gold to paper have been enormous — 
1:88 in 1826, 7°38 in 1830, 23°38 in 1840, 14:02 in 1844, 22°66 in 1846, 
15:47 in 1850, 22:80 in 1858, 28°84 in 1864, 25 from 1868 to 1875, 
32-20 in 1878, 1:00 in 1883 and 1884, 3:87 in 1891, 2°25 in 1899, and 
2°31 in 1900, (2°27 is the ratio fixed by the law of 4th November, 1899). 
An attempt to replace paper by specie atits nominal value might have 
been unjust as well as impracticable ; but, if an attempt is made at a, 
ratio near the market ratio, the operation should be scrupulously 
carried out. The provisions for the creation of the gold fund for con- 
version appear to be inadequate; the possibility of a war with Chile 
absorbed the gold reserve, which in 1900 amounted to 12 million Pesos ; 
it is hard to feel confident that the conversion will be duly effected. 
Signor Lorini’s books on monetary questions are well known; the 
monetary affairs of Austria-Hungary, India, Russia, Japan and Persia, 
have in turn been discussed in his series of monographs. The present 
book is a valuable addition to them. More than one half of it consists 
of statistics and extracts from laws, so that the reader has all the 
material on which to form his own opinion. He can then see whether 
he agrees with Signor Lorini. It is perhaps a pity that so much space 
is devoted to the description of the debates on the law of 4th 
November 1899, but it serves to illustrate the variety of opinion which 
always exists in the case of any project for monetary reform. Apart 
from this, the book can be cordially recommended to the judgment of 
experts. C. P. SANGER 


Recensement Général des Industries et des Métiers (31 Octobre, 
1896). Volume XVIII. Exposé Général des Méthodes et des 
Résultats. (Brussels: Weissenbruch. Pp. 440) 


THE elaborate Industrial Census (relating to the date, October 31, 
1896) which the Belgian Government has for some years been engaged 
in carrying out, is now completed ; and a volume, recently published, 
contains a valuable analysis of the results obtained in this care- 
fully conducted investigation. The Census was divided into two 
branches, of which the first included the nature, number, geo- 
graphical distribution, and date of establishment of industrial under- 
takings, the nature of the commodities produced, the number, sex, 
and age of the workpeople employed, their earnings, the length of 
the working day, and the character of the: motive power employed in 
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the Belgian factories ; while in the second division of the Census the 
inquiry was directed to ascertaining in what localities the Belgian 
workpeople (a) lived and (b) worked, and the number and composition 
of working-class households. 

The scope of the Census was defined to include “ all undertakings 
in which any merchandise was moved, manipulated, or used;” thus 
transport was included, but commerce? and agriculture excluded. It 
is, however, stated that the State railways, and the postal and telegraph 
service “did not submit themselves to the Census.” 

Excluding the undertakings carried on by Municipalities which 
number 34 in all (21 of which are waterworks), giving employ- 
ment to 1,300 workpeople in all, the total number of the establish- 
ments comprised in the inquiry was (in round numbers) 330,000, giving 
occupation to 1,130,000 persons (860,000 males and 270,000 females), 
of whom 247,000 are classed as employers. The 247,000 “ patrons 
autonomes,” however, include some 25,000 sempstresses, &c., engaged 
by the day in private houses, so that the number of employers, as the 
word is commonly used, is reduced to 222,000. Managers, foremen, 
office staff, &c., numbered 41,000, including 1,400 “ intermediaries’ 
(sub-contractors taking work from the manufacturers and getting it 
made up by homeworkers). This leaves as the total number of work- 
people, 842,000 (646,000 males and 196,000 females). 

Out of the aggregate number of 842,000 workpeople, 690,000 were 
employed in factories, workshops, mines, &c., of whom 577,000 were males 
and 113,000 females ; 118,000 (42,000 males and 76,000 females) worked 
in their own homes; and 34,000 were members of the families of 
employers, working to assist their parents, &c. (27,000 of these persons 
being males and 7,000 females). 

The investigation into the extent, to which mechanical power is 

‘used for manufacturing purposes, showed how persistent are the older 
methods of industry in Belgium. Thus, in the weaving of cotton and 
woollen fabrics, while 15,600 persons are employed on power looms, no 
less than 13,200 are engaged on hand-looms; in linen weaving only 
7,800 persons use the power-loom, as against 12,200 working on hand- 
looms. In the hosiery trade only 370 persons are employed on 
machines moved by mechanical power, as against 6,000 persons working 
without the assistance of motor power. Again, in the boot-trade the 
number of persons employed in factories using mechanical power is 
only 1,100, as against no less than 38,000 persons making boots 
and shoes without the aid of power-driven machines. 

The inquiry made in regard to the earnings of the Belgian work- 
people possesses, both with respect to the methods of investigation 
adopted and the presentation of the results, features of exceptional 
excellence. This wages census covers practically the whole field 
of Belgian industry, the number of persons whose earnings it was not 
found possible to ascertain being only about 9 per cent. of the whole. 
The inquiry forms first sent out were found insufficient, because they 
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allowed the employers, to whom they were sent, to return one lump 
figure as representing the earnings of all the workpeople of one and 
the same occupation in their employment. It was discovered that 
a great discrepancy existed between the earnings of different men 
employed by the same employer, though called by the same name 
(smiths, joiners, &c.) and apparently doing the same kind of work. 
The average figure obtained by dividing the total sum paid to, e.g., all 


the smiths in a given works by the number of smiths employed was 
considered to possess small statistical value, and, accordingly, all but 
the smallest employers were asked to fill in a second and much more 
elaborate inquiry form,in which a firm was asked to subdivide its 
smiths into separate groups corresponding with the different rates 
of wages paid by the firm (e.g., 10 smiths at 10d. per hour, 5 at 9d., 
14 at 8}d., and soon). Thus the average wage of smiths is got rid of ; 
and we find all the earnings figures given in ‘‘ ranges” (7.¢e., number of 
workpeople earning 2s, aday and under, over 2s. up to 2s. 6d., and so on), 
There can be no question that figures stated in this manner are more 
useful than the usual “ average earnings.” We are told that the whole 
of the figures are stated ‘‘ according to the pay-rolls of the employers.” 
It may be asked, what amount of verification was found possible? and 
this question the officials, by whom this inquiry was carried out, were 
good enough to answer in conversation with the present writer. As 
a general rule, the accuracy of the figures sent in by employers as being 
copied from their pay-rolls was not checked ; but in a certain number 
of cases, employers tore out their pay-sheets and sent them to the 
Belgian Labour Department; while in a large number of cases the 
employers invited the experts of the Department themselves to take 
the figures out of the pay-books of the firm—a course pursued by about 
one-half of the larger establishments. 

To come to the results of this investigation, we find that (taking 
only male workpeople over 16 years of age) about 25 per cent. earn less 
than 2s. a day, about 20 per cent. from 2s. to 2s. 4°8d, some 20 per 
cent. from 2s. 4°8d. to 2s. 9:°6d., another 25,per cent. from 2s. 9°6d. up to 
3s. 7:2d., and only about 10 per cent. earn more than 3s. 72d. per day. 
In the case of women (over 16 years) the figures show that 40 per cent, 
earn less than 1s, 24d. per day, 50 per cent. between 1s. 2:4d. and 2s., 
and the other 10 per cent. earn over 2s. a day. 

With regard to the length of the working-day (i.c., for coal miners 
the total hours of employment from bank to bank, but for all other 
workpeople the number of hours spent in actual labour, exclusive of 
all intervals for meals, &c.), the statistics given in this Report are as 
follows: So far as concerns Belgian industries other than coal 
mining, it was found that about one-tenth of the workpeople had a 
working day of less than 10 hours, about one-third worked approxi- 
mately 10 hours a day, about one-seventh worked approximately 10} 
hours, about one-sixth worked 11 hours, and one-fifth had a working 
day exceeding 11 hours. Coming now to the coal miners, the figures 
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show that nearly one-half of all employed (whether underground or 
at the surface) worked over 9 up to 10 hours a day, and about one- 
sixth worked over 10 up to 10} hours. Taking separately the hewers 
(over 16 years of age), we find that one-half of these workmen had a 
working day of over 9 up to 10 hours (bank to bank). 

Considerations of space make it impossible to give even the barest 
analysis of the second branch of this inquiry—that which deals with 
the demography of the Belgian working classes. Buta few of the facts 
brought out by the statistics, in which are embodied the results of 
“ Dénombrement B.,” will be of interest. The Belgian working man 
marries young. Thus, while for men over 30 years of age the proportion 
of those married (including widowers and divorced men) is nearly the 
same among the workmen employed in the Belgian factories, mines, «c., 
as among the population of Belgium as a whole (87'4 per cent., as 
against 85:5), for those over 21 the proportion of married men is 63 
per cent. only among Belgians in general, taking all classes together, 
hut in the case of factory operatives, miners, &c., this percentage is as 
high as 73°3. 

The employment of married women in Belgian industry appears to 
be the exception rather than the rule, 83:3 per cent. of the female 
operatives being unmarried, though in the textile trades about 25 per 
cent. of the female work-people are, or have been married. The figures 
just given relate to ‘“Jlindustrie proprement dite;” in the case of 
home-workers nearly 41 per cent. of the women are, or have been married. 
Some interesting statistics are presented as to the number of children 
living with their parents, and as to the manner in which the different 
members of the household contribute to the family income. ‘Out of 
some 300,000 working-class households approximately one-half derive 
their income exclusively from the earnings of the head of the family 
as a workman employed in a factory, workshop, mine, &c.,—-while of this 
half more than 50 per cent. (80,000 out of 150,000 households) include 
one or two children (sons or daughters), and rather over 25 per cent. 
(42,000) include three or four children, and 10 per cent. (15,000) 
include five children or more. The other half of these households 
(150,000) have supplementary resources derived in a comparatively 
small number of instances from the earnings of the mother, but more 
frequently, from the earnings of the children.” Davin F. Scunoss 


First Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Ventilation of Factories and Workshops. 


THE committee appointed in July, 1900, by Sir M. W. Ridley to 
inquire into the means of ventilation in factories and workshops, and 
the use of respirators for protection against dust or dangerous fumes, 
has just issued its first report. The report opens by distinguishing 
between general ventilation, which consists in renewing the whole air 
of the room, and local ventilation, i.e., removing impurities locally, or 
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otherwise preventing their mixing with the air breathed. As a general 
rule impurities due to the presence of employees and of lights burning 
are best dealt with by general ventilation, and it is with this question 
only that the first report deals. 

The only case in this country in which a standard of purity has 
so far been fixed by law is that of cotton cloth-weaving sheds 
with artificially humidified air, where the maximum limit of carbonic 


acid allowed at any part of the factory is 9 volumes per 10,000. This 
regulation, which is only enforced during daylight, the committee holds 
to have been very beneficial, but they consider it rather stringent, 
except in cases in which much gas is burnt in winter during morning 
or evening hours. 

The main recommendation of the committee is that in ‘‘ the exercise 
of the powers conferred on the Secretary of State by section 7 of the 
Factory Act of 1901, such a standard of ventilation should be prescribed 
for all classes of factories and workshops not otherwise specially dealt 
with, that the proportion of carbonic acid in the air at about the 
breathing level, and away from the immediate influence of any special 
source of contamination, such as a person or light, shall not (except on 
very foggy days, when no tests should be made on account of the 
vitiated state of the outside air) rise during daylight, or after dark, where 
only electric light is used, beyond 12 volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000 
of air, and that when gas or oil is used for lighting, the proportion shall 
not exceed 20 volumes after dark or before the first hour after daylight ; 
the only exception to this rule to be in cases where the extra carbonic 
acid is produced in other ways than by respiration or combustion, as in 
breweries.” 

It is further recommended that the cotton-cloth factories, already 
referred to, should have the option of conforming to this standard 
instead of remaining under the existing regulation. 

Appendix I contains tables showing the results of the examination 
of the various factories, workshops, and laundries visited by the 
committee. These tables emphasise the point already made in the 
report, that the vitiation of the air is often due to the use of gas burners 
for warming purposes during the daytime. The committee is of 
opinion that heating arrangements capable of maintaining a tempera- 
ture of at least 25° F. above that of the outside air (in the absence of 
lights of the persons employed, but along with adequate ventilation) 
should be provided in workplaces where a sedentary occupation, or 
one involving little muscular exertion, is carried on. They hold that in 
such occupations the temperature should not be less than about 60° F. 

Appendix IT deals with conditions which make general ventilation 
necessary, and with the various means of general ventilation. 
Appendix III is devoted to the determination of carbonic acid in the 
air of workplaces, and contains a description of the apparatus for test- 
ing the air devised by Dr. John Scott Haldane, F.R.S., one of the 
members of the committee. M. Witson 
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AND MEMORANDA 


THE ORGANISATION OF ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.! 


[In the evolution of University systems in the Unitel States there 
are, it has been remarked, certain well-marked staves of growth 
There are eleven University institutions, including Harvard and Yale, 
situated in the eastern margin between Massachusetts and Virginia, all 
of which were founded before the Independence. The early character 
and constitution of these, reflecting the influence of Oxford and 
Cambridge, became embodied in a tradition which still helps to deter- 
mine their own educational policy and that of their imitators. But 
the influence of the Scottish Universities was also a considerable 
factor in determining the academic character of this pre-revolutionary 
period and the subsequent developments. The first medical faculty in 
America—that of Pennsylvania, founded about 1765 —was, in a sense, 
an offshoot of Edinburgh University, whose organisation and methods 
of work were adopted, and thereafter copied in other American 
Universities. And more than a trace, too, of the Scottish tradition 
of seeking catholicity rather than classicism in culture may be found 
in the fact that in the University of Pennsylvania, as early as 1756, 
a plan of studies was forined which included “an introduction to civil 
history, to laws and to government, to trade and to commerce.” 
With a similar origin one is inclined to connect the fact that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Adam Smith was used as a text- 
book in William and Mary College, Virginia. 

The second period, dominated by French influence, is marked 
out by Washington’s unrealised conception of a great central 
technical college (reflecting one of the innovating ideas of the ency- 
clopzedists), and by the incorporation in 1784 of the University 
of the State of New York, which is claimed, in America, as the 

! Since this article was written there has appeared an elaborate and compre- 
hensive account of Sociological Studies in Institutions of Learning in the United 
States, by F. L. Tolman, in the American Journal of Suciology, May, July, Sept., 
Nov., 1902. 
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original model of the Napoleonic University of France. This French 
period is, of course, in historical perspective, completely dwarfed by 
the invasion of German ideas of university organisation and studies 
all through the latter half of the nineteenth century. Recent great 
foundations, like Chicago or Leland Stanford, as well as later develop- 
ments of the older Universities, are not only partly based on German 
models, but in some instances are to a certain extent officered by 
imported German professors. 

But, mingling with all these streams of foreign influence, there has 
flowed a native current which has not, perhaps, been adequately 
observed or studied—at all events, in Europe. The essentially native 
element has been concerned with a persistent endeavour to correlate 
in closest intimacy the American ,University with the general life of 
the community. In the pursuit of this end many institutions claiming 
the title of University have doubtless sacrificed both breadth of culture 
and specialism of knowledge. But, on the other hand, a general survey 
of the University movement in America reveals the germination of new 
types of institution, in which the unremitting effort to co-ordinate 
educational with practical requirements promises in the future a high 
degree of reconciliation between the ideals of culture and the realities 
of work. 

Amongst these American initiatives there are several which are 
not unlikely to exercise some modification upon the traditional con- 
ception of a University. The development of vast and varied agri- 
cultural and technological schools within the University alongside 
of traditional studies (mainly for which purpose the Morrill Act of 
1862 made a gift of thirteen million acres of land to the State Uni- 
versities); the organisation of physical culture, not only athletics 
and gymnastics, but also general hygiene, individual and _ social, 
and its inclusion as a necessary part of the prescribed curriculum ; 
the elaborate attempt to build up a theory of education on a basis of 
experimental psychology ; the endeavour to construct, out of economic, 
political and social studies, an adequate equipment for business and 
for citizenship —all these are immediate conscious aims of the American 
University, if not of every or even of any single one. The dis- 
tinguishing fact is that such attempts are educating both the Uni- 
versities and the community to a broader conception of academic 
responsibilities towards society and the individual alike. 

At present our investigation is limited to a single one of the 
new directions of the University movement. An inquiry into the 
organisation of social studies in American Universities would mani- 
festly imply a consideration of aims and aspirations, both individual 
and social, of means, agencies and instrumentalities both intramural 
and extramural, both temporal and spiritual; and, finally, an en- 
deavour to estimate the value and significance of results, both 
positive and negative, already achieved. In point of fact, the scope 
of the present inquiry is a non-critical analysis of the curriculum 
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offered by a few leading American Universities, in various departments 
of miscellaneous studies loosely united under the ambiguous title of 
‘“‘ Social,” taken in the broad sense which covers the whole field of the 
evolution of man in society, investigated in obedience to the canons of 
scientific methodology. For the purpose of comparative analysis, re- 
course must be had to some scheme of classification of subjects. The 
scheme actually adopted is not based upon any recognised classification 
of the sciences. In the framing of it, consideration has been paid 
not to rival systems of categories, but solely to what seemed to be 
immediate practical requirements of the particular task in hand ; 
and the scheme of classification of subjects on which the comparative 
analysis ef the different curricula is based may be stated as follows :— 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. LITERARY SUBJECTS. 
(a) Mathematics, (a) English. 
(6) Statistics. (8) French ) and other modern 
(c) Logic. (vy) German f languages. 
(d) Phiiosophy. (5) Latin ) and other ancient 


(e) History, (e) Greck J languages. 


SCIENCE SPECIALISMS, 
I Physical sciences, 
II Biological sciences. 
III Specialisms predominantly ‘‘ social ” 
(1) Geography. 
(2) Anthropology. 
3) Demography. 
) Philology. 
(5) Psychology. 
(6) Pedagogies. 
(7) Austhetics, 
) Kconomics. 
) Politics, 
(10) Jurisprudence. 
) Ethics. 
(12) Sociology. 


This is merely a conventional framework into which the subjects 
studied in the course of a given curriculum may be fitted. If each 
subject studied is put into the place indicated by letter or number 
for its insertion, then in the case of the given curriculum under 
observation a number of blanks will be left, and some idea may thus 
be formed of the range of knowledge which the given curriculum 
is designed to cover, and a clearei conception obtained of the 
comparative scope and aims of different curricula than might be 
derived from the consecutive enumeration of unbroken lists of subjects. 
In the present state of expert disagreement and learned ignorance 
regarding the correlation of the departments of knowledge, and amid 
the divergent interpretations of such words as economics, demo- 
graphy, wsthetics, history, &e., to say nothing of the still vaguer 
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terms, sociology, ethics, logic, philosophy, &c., it is not pretended 
that under these circumstances a more than dubious basis of com- 
parison of one curriculum with another can be reached. When 
we also remember the transcendent importance of the personality 
of the teacher and of the traditions of the school, we are tempted 
to despair of accurate conclusions from the comparative study of 
curricula. But the introduction of the comparative method under 
some conditions of precision is an indispensable element of progress 
in this as in other studies. 

The actual instances of university and curriculum chosen for illus- 
trative analysis have been selected to typify some of the many different 
points of view from which leading American institutions are grappling 
with the problems of higher education. In the analytical tables three 
general types of curriculum have been considered, as follows :— 

I. The B.A. undergraduate curriculum, taken as a general pre- 
paration for the life of an educated man, or as the introductory 
training to post-graduate specialised academic work. Here sub-types 
occur :— 

(a) Where the curriculum is divided from the very beginning into corre- 
lated parallel groups of studies from which the student selects at the out- 
set that group which appears most appropriate to his previous training, 
his habit of mind or future requirements. He follows the chosen group 
throughout his course, and thus initially optional it is henceforth essen- 
tially a prescribed course, with a certain amount of freedom of choice 
among the subjects of the prescribed group. At Johns Hopkins— 
for example—the B.A. curriculum is divided into seven groups, viz., 
the Classical group, the Mathematical-Physical group, the Chemico- 
Biological or Preliminary Medical group, the Geologico-Biological 
group, the Latin-Mathematical group, the Historical-Political group, 
and the Modern Language group. Each group contains as indispens- 
able components the following subjects :—Rhetoric, English Literature, 
Philosophy, Economics, History, French, German, and a science, and 
in addition to these, there are four subjects peculiar to each group, It is 
the Historical-Political group that is analysed in Table I! 

(b) Where the curriculum is practically prescribed for the first year, 
and then at the beginning of the second year splits up and ramifies into 
an indefinite number of specialisms, among which the student is more 
or less free to pursue what line he chooses. In the case of Harvard 
University the Faculty of Arts and Sciences is divided into fourteen 
divisions, one of these being “ History and Political Science ” (Table IT.). 


1 In a letter, the registrar of Johns Hopkins University, to whom Tables I. and 
VII. were submitted for verification, says: ‘‘While there are various ways of 
modifying our ‘ groups,’ as a matter of fact they are followed very closely, and the 

elective’ system here is virtually narrowed down to choice of a‘ group.’ This is 
due largely to an unavoidable lack of elasticity in our time-table; all the regular 
class courses being conducted between the hours of 9 a.m, and 2 p.m., the afternoon 
being devoted to laboratory work, drawing, and gymnastics.” 
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The scheme of studies indicated in the first column of the table is that 
offered to all first year students whatever their subsequent course. 
Undergraduates are by no means compelled in mapping out their scheme 
of ‘ elective”’ studies to adhere to a single one of the fourteen divisions 
of the Faculty. As a variety of this sub-type might be cited Cornell, in 
which the system of indefinite specialisms becomes practically operative 
in the first year of the course. As the calendar somewhat quaintly 
announces, ‘“ the work of the entire course is elective except as regards 
military drill and gymnastics. . . . . Students are, however, advised to 
lay out definite and systematic lines of study.” 

(c) Where there is gradual introduction during the course of the curri- 
culum of a wide and varied choice, under conditions which, while giving 
the undergraduate freedom and responsibility in the detailed composition 
of his course, yet compel him to acquaint himself with a wide range 
of knowledge. Thus at Yale (Table III.) there is a broad grouping 
of an immense number of detailed courses under the heads of 1, Lan- 
guage and Literature; 2, Mathematics and Physical and Natural 
Science ; 3, Philosophy, History, and Social Science : and the undergrad- 
uate ranges over these without being allowed to give undue prominence 
to any one of the three groups at the expense of the others. 

II. The B.A. undergraduate course, taken as a preparation for a 
definite occupation or group of occupations. Here two sub-types are 
examined. 

(a) The University of Pennsylvania has a curriculum leading to the 
degree of B.Sc in Economics, designed as a preparation for “‘ citizenship 
. . for Mercantile Business, Insurance, Banking, Law, Diplomacy, 

Journalism, and the teaching of the Social Sciences.” This course is 
analysed in Table IV. Formerly it was almost wholly prescribed work, 
but a considerable number of optional subjects have now been in- 
troduced. <A special practical course in ‘ Social Work” has been 
organised; but this is optional, being recommended as a “suitable 
training for public work in philanthropy, in the management of educa- 

tional and charitable institutions, and in social reform and mission 

work,” } 

(b) The course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in 
the University of Chicago is designed as a preparation for ‘careers in 
3usiness, Law, Diplomacy, Administration, Journalism, &e.”’ It will be 
observed (Table V.) that in the first part, extending over two years, the 
work is practically all prescribed ; and in the second two years there 
are prescribed subjects in Economics, Law, History and Psychology, 
making up about one-third of the two years’ work, and for the re- 
mainder the student chooses from a wide miscellaneous field, including 
scientific and technological subjects. The University, however, in the 
official calendar makes “‘ suggestions” of definite courses suited to the 


1 Since the table was drawn up, further charges have been introduced into the 
Pennsylvania course, 
No. 48.—vou. Xi. 00 
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following occupations: ‘Banking, Railroads, General Industries, 
Foreign Commerce, Consular Service, Journalism.” 

III. Post-graduate courses, leading to the higher degrees of Master 
and Doctor. Only one example is examined here—that of Columbia 
University (Table VI.). But it has to be borne in mind that, of the 
many choices nominally open to undergraduates in all the leading 
Universities, not a few are essentially post-graduate courses. Amongst 
the Universities that have been at special pains to build up a compre- 
hensive system of post-graduate studies in the economic, historical and 
political sciences are (in addition to Columbia) Harvard, Johns Hopkins 
and Chicago. The organisation of post-graduate studies is, however, 
a feature of all the leading American Universities.1 

The final table (VII.) summarises what might be called the “ equip- 
ment ”’ of the six Universities examined, for the teaching of Economics 
(including ‘‘ Sociology ’’), History and Politics. In addition to the large 
number of specialist instructors and courses, there are two note- 
worthy features displayed in the table. The first is the general 
introduction and wide use in the Universities of America of the German 
Seminar, with its appropriate bibliographical apparatus —collections of 
specialist books, files of relevant periodic literature and annotated biblio- 
graphies. Secondly, and intimately connected with the development of 
the student by means of the Seminar, through the stage of responsible 
collaboration with his teacher, into independent worker and pioneer, 
there is to be noted the sedulous care with which the leading American 
Universities organise means for publishing the original researches of 
their students. President Stanley Hall, of Clark University, expresses 
the prevailing American view, when he says: ‘“ Having published a 
successful piece of research, a young man is almost a new creature.” 
The tendency is for the organisation of publishing to be treated as 
the necessary complement of the establishment of the Seminar. It 
will be observed from the table that each of the six Universities 
publishes specialist literature—either occasional or periodical, or both— 
dealing exclusively with Economics, History and Politics, or allied 
subjects. V. Branrorp 

1 The growth of post-graduate studies in American universities is indicated in 
the following figures taken from an address by Professor Loudon on “ Universities 
in Relation to Research” (Nature, Aug. 7, 1902). In 1850 the number of post- 
graduate students in the universities of the United States was 8; in 1875 it was 
399, and in 1902 about 6,000. 
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raspLe I.—Jouns IlopKins UNIVERSITY 





-BALTIMORE, 
Curriculum for B A, in “ Historical-Political Group.” 
First year. Second year. Third year, 


RHETORIC , 
ENGLISH, 


a a, ENGLISH COM . : 
: LITERATURE 
POSITION. pao 
f 7 LENG 
b B [French. ] 


LANG. & LI 

ak LOGIC, 
GERM: 

. y! ° | PHILO- | PSYCH 
(LANG, & LI1 











PHY. | OLOGY. 
d 8 LATIN, he cite 
ETHICS. 
f ANCIENT ORIENTAL HISTORY ) 
e 
\ HISTORY EUROPEAN HIST. j 
) CEeeorEy or 
a 
I PHYSICS or 
Il | men 
BIOLOGY. 
an 
ERE 
| 
2 
3 > 
4 
5 vide Philosophy. 
6 
7 
Zlementary Econ THEORY. 
Pe [Kl mentary Econo etic ae RY Saas Gaal 
mics. | (APPLIED. ————e 
( Eng. Cons. Law « 
9 {Elementary Politics. | POLITICS History. 
American do. 
p Sse 
10 
11 vide Philosophy. 
12 


N.B. Courses chosen in places of recommended electives are subject to the 
approval of the authorities. 
All the courses are of four hours weekly throughout the session 
except (a) which is three. except (a) which is | except (c, d) which ave five. 
In addition, are compul- three. 
sory in first year, DRAWING, 
VOCAL & PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


In the above and the following Tables IL.-VI. the following conventions ar 
used : 

Compulsory subjects in capitals thus, LATIN. 

Alternative - ae underlined thus, LATIN. 
Free optional subjects in small letters thus, Latin. 
Recommended optional subjects in small letters underlined thus, Latin. 


Subjects of which a knowledge? is assumed in square brackets thus, [Latin?. 
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TaBLE IJ,—Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Curriculum for B. A.—‘“ Division of History and Political Science.” 
First year. | Second, third, and fourth years. 


[may be anticipated; The following elective 


by extra entrance! courses are offered : 
examination. | 


s 


Mathematics a ENGLISH | 
4halfcourses half course | 


b B FRENCH ( unless both Italian | History—33 courses or 
Or J taken at ‘ or half courses (9 being offered 

c + GERMAN | entrance. J Spanish} only in alternate years). 

d Philosophy 3 Latin. Half course. ° eee: i Pain aa 

e History e Greck. Half course. Government (including 


Law & Politics, 15 courses 
or half courses (5 only in 
alternate years). 


jPhysics. Half course. 

| Chemistry. 

| Geography & Geology 3. 
Mineralogy. 

1! Botany 3 


_ 


Kngineering. 


Economics—23 courses or 


\ Zoology y half courses (2 only in alter- 
pe Me ate vears’ 
III 1 (vide I). nate years). 
2 
3 The only prescribed sub- 
{ ject is (under certain condi- 
5 tions) English composition 
6 In each of the 2nd, 3rd, and 
7 Aesthetics, Music 1th years, four elective 
AG paisa ae fi : courses must be taken or an 
0 Pees equivalent number of half 
10 i courses. The full course is 
11 usually 2 or 3 hours per week 
12 | throughout the year. 


From the electives the Student must choose 
three (if he takes German or French), or four full 
courses, not more than two being taken from each | 
group without special sanction, | 











SC. Or ihe Co BS 


ie | 


lt 
l 
1 


L 
2 


N.B 





First year. 


@ MATHEMATICS, @ ENGLISH. 


B PRENCH 
os 
or 


y GERMAN 
oe ecm 


5 LATIN. 


€ GREEK, 


Each course is a 


three hours’ course extend- 
ing throughout the year. 
Gymnastics compulsory. 
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ILI. 





TABLE YALE UNIVERsITY. 


B.A. Degree Curriculum. 


Second year. 


Mathematics (inel. Astron., 
Surveying, and Mechanical 
Drawing)—20 Courses. 

Statistics (vide Philosophy). 


Mathematics. English 


French 


Mod. Lang 


German. Logie (vide Philosophy). 








Philosophy (incl. Logie, 
Philosophy. Latin. Psychol. Ethics, Hstheties, 
European Greek Pedagogies) — 39 Courses. 
History. ATCCK. | Tistory—19 Courses, 
Physies. 


(Physical and 
| COoURSEs. 


Chemistry. Biolog 
vide Physic. and Biolog. Sci. 
vide Social Science, 

vide Social Science. 

vide Mod. Languages. 

vide Philosophy. 

vide Philosophy. 


Psychology (with Ethies) 


AMERICAN UNIVERSIfLIES 


Ancient 
COURSES. 





Third and fourth years. 


English—30 Courses 


50 COURSES 


Languages—50 


Science (incl. Geography)—20 


vide Philosophy, Fine Arts (incl. Music) -11 Courses. 


\ Economies, Politics. 


Jurisprudence, Anthropology, Sociology, grouped as 


Social Science—31 Courses, 
vide Philosophy. 
vide Social Science. 


Ethies (with Psychology) 


Fach student of th 
second year must choose 
5, and may choose 6, of 


hours per week. 


three groups :—I. 


the courses indicated, — 
Each 
course, 


sa three hours’ sophy, History, and Social Sci. 


The above elective courses are of one, two, or three 
They are ranged under the following 
Languages and 
Mathematics, Physical and Natural Sci. III 


Literature. II 
Phil 
Students have free- 


dom of choice subject to giving net less than about a 


quarter of their time to one of the three groups, and 
not less than one hour (about one-sixth) to each of the 


other two. 
required, 


About 15 hours per week of attendance is 












TABLE 


lV. 


THE 








UNIVERSITY OF 


Curriculum for B.Se. in Economics 


First year. 
ENGLISH 
pees 
a ENGLISH 
\ come. 
b B FRENCH, 
— 
or 
r y GERMAN 


d ) 


AMERICAN 
€ 
HISTORY. 


I PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


ECONOMICS 


ACCOUNTING, 


CONSTITUTIONAT 
LAW. 


9 


All the 
two hours per week 
throughout the year, 
except Accounting 3, 
Eng. Lang. 1, and 


courses are 


French and German 3. 


| MODERN 


Second year. 


MODERN 
ENGLISH 
LP | 


Mathematics 


FRENCH 


or 
GERMAN, 


European 
History. 


Chemistry. 


Economic Geography. 


ECONOMICS, Geography 
of Commerce 

Money Credit 
and Foreign 
bxchanges. 


\ (Railway 
{\ Finance. 








LEGISLATIVE 
PROBLEM 


All the courses are 
two hours, except Eu 
ropean Hist. 3, and 


French and German 3. 
Of the elective courses 
3 or 4 must be chosen. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA. 








“Course in Finance and Economy.” 


Ph rd year. 


English Lit. 


American 
History. 


Eeonomic 
America. 


Geog, 


Economies / Ame rican 


(Commerce. 


Industrial 
Manaze- 
ment 


History of 

Banking in\ 

Kurope 

Histery of \ Tee ee 

Banking in} }Industrial 

America | = velop- 
nent. 


Government and State 
Activity 

Public Adiministration 

Eng. Const:tl. History. 


Roman 
Law. 


Common | { 
Law f \ 
Ethies 

Sociology. Charities & 
Correction, 


All the above are full 
2 hour courses through- 
out the session, except 
Hist. of Banking, Logic 
and Ethies, which are 
half courses 

All the are 
elective, but not fewer 
than eight must be 
chosen. 


courses 


Fourth year. 


Renaissance and Refor- 
ination 

American History. 

Development of English 
Civilisation. 


Private ) 
Finance. f 
Publie Finance, 

rrust and 

Corpora-| /Transporta- 
tion Fin-{ | tion 
ance. | 


f European 
(Commerce. 






Colonies and Depend- 
encies 

Local and Municipal 
Institutions. 

English Legal Lnist:ti- 
tions 


Internat.) 
Law. f 


Federal 
Court 
Decisions 


Social Reformers, 


All are full courses 
except Private Finance, 
Local and Municipal 
Institutions and Trust 
and Corporation Fin- 
ance, Which are halt 
courses. The equivalent 
of not less than 8 full 
courses to be chosen. 
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TaBLeE V.—UNIvERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


College of Commerce and Administration. —Curriculum for degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy. 


First and second years. Third and fourth years. 
@ MATHEMATICS, a@ ENGLISH, 3 terms. 
2 terms, 
P MODERN any 
b B| 


LANGUAGES; three 


‘ Y | 3 terms, } courses 
d 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
é€ HISTORY | si | ; 1 term. 
3 terms, ) MODERN AMERICAN HISTORY, 1861-1900— 
= | Uis, 1 term. 


Optional History—6 courses. 
I\ sclencE—(2 terms)—any two courses in {Physical and Biological Science 
IIf Physical and Biological Science. \ —11 courses offered. 
III 1 COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY—1 term. 


PSYCHOLOGY—1 term. 


AO eH oe 


8 ECONOMIC HISTORY. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS-2 terms. 
‘*Kconomics, Commerce, Fin- 
ance ’’—26 courses offered. 
{ FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONAL LAW- 
1 term. 


9 CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE U, S \ 
| ELEMENTS OF { Law and Gov- 


10 JURISPRUDENCE~ ernment — 20 
1 term. | courses offered. 
; 11 
12 socioLoGy—1 term. Sociology—13 courses offered. 
In addition to the above compulsory studies, From the elective courses of 


the student may choose one term course from the third and fourth year, 11 
any of the courses related to the work of the | termas’ work to be chosen. 
College. In special circumstances, tech- 
A term course includes about 60 hours work. nological subjects may be substi- 
A student who has adequately studied Civil tuted for the electives mentioned 
Government, Medieval, Modern, or American above, 


History at school, may substitute for these, In addition to the reguiar 
subjects chosen from the third and fourth courses, there is a list of twenty- 
year studies. three lectures by leading business 


Public Speaking and Physical Culture are’ men of the locality. 
obligatory. 
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TaBLeE VI.—ConumBia UNiversiry, New York Crty. 
FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Post-Graduate Curriculum for M.A. and Ph.D. Degrees. 


a 
Statistics vide Sociology. B [French and German] reading 
knowledge assumed, 
y 
5 [Latin] reading knowledge assumed. 
Ancient MHistory— 7 courses offered. ¢ 
> Kuropean History—21 ‘a ay 
American History— 9 __,, i 
1 
2 
3 Demography vide Sociology. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 Political Economy and Finance—15 courses offered. 
9 ,General History of Political Theories, 
American Political History. 
10, Seminar in Political Philosophy. 
Constitutional Law—4 courses offered. 
Administrative Law—7__,, Bs 
International Law—4 ‘3 ae 
Roman and Comparative Law—7 courses offered. 
11 
12 Sociology and Statistics—12 courses offered. 


The subjects of study are ranged under the three heads: I, History and Political 
Philosophy, II, Law, III, Economics and Social Science. 

Candidates for the M.A. or the Ph.D. choose three subjects, one principal and 
two subordinate. A principal involves attendance at lectures and seminar not less 
than four hours a week, and a subordinate not less than two hours. Not more than 
two of the three subjects are to be selected from one of the three main groups. 

For the M.A., a minimum of one year, and for the Ph.D., a minimum of two 
years study is exacted ; part of the time may be spent at another University. A 
baccalaureate degree or its equivalent is a pre-requisite. 
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THE CONDITION OF INDIA 


Pustic attention in England has in recent years been increasingly 
directed to the magnitude and complexity of the financial and economic 
problems of our Indian administration. The position of that admin- 
istration, representing the forces of a modern state economy thrust on 
the top of an ancient but little responsive civilisation, is absolutely 
without precedent in history. The Government of India in its aims, 
requirements and methods is abreast of any Western administration, 
while it legislates for, and draws the main resources for the execution of 
its vast schemes from a population which in zts aims, requirements and 
methods, has not perceptibly advanced within historic times. There 
is no more instructive contrast than that between the crooked 
wooden plough of the Indian ryot and the vast system of law and 
government of which it is the mainstay. Aud the very system of 
land revenue by which the resources of the country are made available 
is not the outcome of a long pondered scheme introduced from 
outside, but one inherited from the most decadent period of native 
rule, moulded and modified, indeed, by alien rulers to fit existing con- 
ditions, yet having as its chief and sole recommendation that it is the 
only system practically conceivable. Neither the Indian Government 
itself nor its defenders would claim for the financial system of the 
country any rounded completeness of logical consistency. In India 
where custom counts for more than wisdom, the expedient is invariably 
to be preferred to the logically simple, and financial policy consists 
in the, careful readjustment of things as they have been from the 
beginning. 

It is on their economic side, however, that Indian affairs have re- 
cently received most attention in Parliament and the press. In the first 
place, the country has been visited by a famine or rather a series of 
famines of unprecedented severity ; in the second the public has had set 
before it, in the simple and effective language of the shop window,! 
statements, if not arguments, seeking to prove that our policy in India, 
however brilliant in its superficial results, is gradually impoverishing 
the country. These statements, in proportion as they seek to catch the 
popular ear, must confine themselves to vague generalities, and for that 
very reason they are less susceptible of direct refutation. The case is 
different when a series of charges with chapter and verse are brought 
forward, bearing on different aspects of the land and revenue 
systems of India. In a recent series of letters to the Viceroy,? Mr. 
R. C. Dutt, formerly of the India Civil, Service, and Lecturer on 
Indian History in the University of London, directly traverses the 

1 Mr. W. Digby’s Prosperous British India, passim, necnon in tegmine libri. 


* Open Letters to Lord Curzon on Famines and Land Assessments in India, by 
Romesh C. Dutt, C.I.E. (London: Kegan Paul.) 
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THE CONDITION OF INDIA 
fiscal and land revenue systems of the country in their varied forms 
as carried out under the different local governments. To these 
charges the Government of India after consultation with the heads 
of Provinces has recently furnished an exhaustive reply. It is an 
open secret that} Lord Curzon has personally interested himself 
in the matter, and this is a guarantee that the rejoinder will not 
lack in fulness, cogency and directness. It is not our purpose here 
to go into the different questions threshed out in Lord Curzon’s 
reply. To be understood, they presuppose a knowledge—often a 
technical knowledge—of Indian land tenures and their history. The 
protection against famine guaranteed by a permanent as opposed to a 
temporary settlement of the land; the fixing of an arithmetical ratio 
of the gross produce in determining the government demand in 
ryotwari estates, long term as opposed to short term settlements, and 
the various considerations that must be taken into, or left out of 
account, in determining the revenue for a new term of settlement— 
these are questions which concern the Indian, rather than the English 
student of economics. In them and their solution however are involved 
the broader questions of the justness or otherwise of the incidence of 
land revenue in India, the pressure of that revenue as affecting the 
ryot’s standard of life and his power to resist the effects of famine, 
and, especially, the principles which guide the government in adjusting 
its demands on the cultivators. These questions are of the utmost 
interest to all, and it is this interest that gives its importance to the 
Resolution under review and rescues for it an important place in the 
somewhat scanty literature of a hitherto little considered department 
of economics. Besides, in the detailed replies (printed as an appendix) 
from the various provincial governments explanations other than those 
suggested by Mr. Dutt are given of the admitted poverty of large 
tracts of country. These have the advantage of being founded on 
experience gained by officers on the spot, and help the outsider to form 
a picture of Indian rural life and conditions not readily found else- 
where. One great complaint made by those acquainted with India 
against the ex parte charges brought against the administration of the 
country, is the entire absence in them of a reference to the life and 
customs of the people themselves. The ryot of India is a hard-working 
cultivator, but he is the very antithesis of the “economic man.” Till 
his proverbial improvidence is exchanged for something better, it is 
idle to speak of administrative or fiscal changes from above as a 
panacea for India’s woes. 

The largest part of the executive efforts of the Indian Government 
has certainly hitherto been directed to the avoidance or mitigation of 
famines, JT’amines indeed really constitute the theoretical and practical 


1 Resolution No. 1, 50-52 of the Government of India, Subject: Certain 
Recent Criticisms of the Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government, 
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economics of India. It is natural to expect therefore that the revenue 
system of India and its administration under Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment should be subjected to criticism which turns mainly on this point. 
To quote the words of the Resolution itself, the main burden of that 
criticism is, that ‘the revenue taken by the Government of India in one 
form or other from the people is mainly responsible for famine, with the 
corollary that, were the assessments diminished, famine would be less 
frequent, or that at least when they do occur there would be less 
suffering.” The Resolution argues that fact and theory are alike 
opposed to the contention that any connection exists between the 
rates of assessment and the ryot’s indebtedness in ordinary years 
or his distress when the rains fail. This is indeed the kernel of the 
government’s contention and the facts and arguments adduced in its 
support, together with the government’s own explanation of the 
poverty of the ryot, throw a flood of light on the economic conditions of 
the agricultural population of India. India suffers primarily because in 
certain years no rain falls and crops and cattle die, and secondarily 
because her people have not yet learned the art of looking ahead. No 
better method for elucidating a great department of Indian economics 
could be imagined than this specific refutation of specific charges 
categorically put and answered. It goes without saying that when 
the government of Lord Curzon sets itself to write a detailed reply 
to a series of unofficial letters impugning its administration, it does 
not rest content with a mere logical or controversial victory over its 
opponents. Mr. Dutt has evidently let his indictment outrun his facts ; 
but, however bitter may be complaint of this indiscretion in the 
replies of the local governments, it is scarcely alluded to in the official 
Xesolution itself. That Resolution is indeed intended to be much 
more than a reply to Mr. Dutt’s letters. It is a reasoned statement 
of the general land revenue policy of the government of India in the 
past and an explanation of the principles by which it has been guided 
and by which it will be prepared to advance towards the amelioration 
of the condition of the agricultural classes of the country. 
CAMERON Mornison 


A DERBYSHIRE FARMER'S BupDGET, 1723-24 


Joun Bacsuaw of Abney Grange was the largest and most 
prosperous farmer of that village. He was married in 1667, and had 
numerous children, two of whom, William (born 1669-70) and Peter 
(born 1681) grew up and had children of their own, and lived in the old 
farm along with their father. John Bagshaw was a man of some 
importance in the large parish of Hope, acting as churchwarden as 









































A DERBYSHIRE FARMER’S BUDGET, 1723-24 


early as 1689, and he was more than once entrusted with the collection 
of the Land Tax and the Easter Dues. His account-book, containing 
entries from 1680 down to his death in 1732, is now in the possession 
of his descendant, Mr. Henry Bagshaw of Moor Grange, near Miller’s 
Dale, who has allowed extracts to be made from it. The book 
contains the full accounts of the farming-household for about eleven 
years, from 1720 to 1731; every expense, even the smallest, is noted 
down, and every receipt of money; balances are struck every month 
or two, and many items of interest are added. I have taken down all 
the entries for a farming year, October 1723 to October 1724, and 
have added up the figures, and have thus formed what may be taken 
as a scrupulously accurate balance-sheet of a Derbyshire farmer for that 
date. The figures are subjoined in the form ofa profit and loss account, 
and I have added explanatory notes, whenever it seemed that a little 
local knowledge might add to the interest of the statement. 


Ge Se. Ge 
Receipts: (a) In hand, September 1723......... 11 14 0 
(B) AMONG WORE 2 oossiscsdzccccestvcns 66 5 1 
Oy I Sisco cctase snd enadste 4 7 & 
Sh FI a rsesiecceerstcsesasnianeens 34 9 6 
(e) Farm produce...............0.cssss0. 17 3 83 
(f) Interest 2 6 
134 2 5} 
Bupenditere:(g) Theat a... 5.0 cssiscsissccscesevssassssivens 28 12 6 
(h) Rates and taxes ......,.............. 812 9 
(1) Labourers’ wages .................. 5 13 103 
(j) Wages, domestic service ......... 1 8 2 
(6) Animale bought ..............0060% 33 3 0 
tee GRE: oes ier heed, 211 9} 
(k) Materials, &c. for farm............ L 6 G 
(1) Food, &c. for the house............ e 3-32 
(m) Tailor’s wages, &................06 14 8 
(nm) Spent at fairs, &. .................. 10 1 
A) DAMN oon 6 sn cawescicmncicvenaens 8 
(f) Lent on interest................. 04. 20 0 0 
107 1 | 


Total profits for the year, after deduction of item 
(a) from Receipts and item (f) from Expenditure 35 7 43 





(a) The account-book contains a very careful entry of the amount 
in hand at every striking of the balance, of which there are about eight 
in a year. Generally a careful examination of the figures shows 
the amount in hand to correspond exactly with the amount spent 
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and received. In the course of there are one 
or two cases of discrepancy which I have not thought it worth 
while to point out, as they made no material difference in the whole 
statement. 

(5) Evidently the Bagshaws bred on a fairly large scale, as they 
are constantly selling numbers of horses, cows, and sheep. The sales 
of this year represent altogether eighty-one animals. They were sold 
at the various fairs and markets of the district, the largest sales being 
in September at Hathersage. Most of the animals bought are pigs, 
but two horses are also bought, though the prices paid (four guineas 
each) are noticeably less than those received. Entries of expenditure 
show that in 1723 there was no bull at the Old Farm, as the cows 
paid visits to the bulls at other farms, but in later years the ‘ bulling ”’ 
fees appear on the credit side of the account, showing that the 
Bagshaws are prospering in their business. I have tabulated all the 
entries of the selling of animals for the whole period 1720 to 1731, as 
these seem to be the only trustworthy figures from which to estimate 
the prices of that day. ihe following are the average selling prices 
for the whole period : 


the year 1723-4 






































ieee gee : ee er 9 
PROPS ic OP TAS peg: re a 2 
CC | SS 3 9 6 3° ee 18 1 
PONE Sov ikn sieve 419 3 BRGOD «2.6.0.0 6 8 
i, Eo aC: a BIWGB iis. ovecvsvess ee | 
GOW moo sdeecds = tae ie! Wether......... 6 5 
Ox Se Le elas | 2 he eR es ae Be 2S 
Bieer. Sick ores) a PEO set 8 ee Dl 
Bullock......... 4 5 6 


(c) The very large number of entries for coals on both sides of the 
account is somewhat puzzling. There are forty-three receipts and 
forty-five payments under this head. One or two of the entries 
incidentally show that the coal was obtained directly from the pit. 
Probably the Bagshaws, with their numerous horses, acted as a sort 
of middlemen in this commodity. The nearest actual coal-pit was near 
the Standage Pole, above Hathersage, but I believe this was never a 
productive pit, and it seems more likely that the coal was brought 
from the neighbourhood of Sheffield or Chesterfield. 

(d) “Carriage” signifies the carriage of lead ore from the lead 
mines near Eyam to the place where they were to be smelted. Fora 
long series of years the Bagshaws have regular weekly accounts with 
Mr. Ashton of Hathersage Hall, forwhom they carried the ore down to the 
Derwent, where ‘* Leadmills ” is still the name of the hamlet where the 
main road crosses the river. On May 22nd, 1717, there is a memor- 
andum of a receipt of £44 from Mr. Ashton for 2,699 horse-loads of 
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ore. The lead-mining was at its most prosperous point early in the 
eighteenth century. The Eyham parish registers contain an account of 
how the sudden increase of the mining royalties made the Eyam living 
extremely valuable, so that there was an unseemly squabble amongst 
the rival candidates for the living. John Bagshaw was not content 
with carrying lead ore for other people but soon became a shareholder 
in mines on his own account. ‘“ January 25th, 1717, John Bagshaw 
bought a 96th-part of Little Pasture Grove of Mr. Thomas Longson of 
Little Longstone at the price of £68 10s. 3d.” He also held a 64th-part of 
the Highcliff mine near Eyam, and the account book contains minute 
accounts of the ore received, calculated in the peculiar local measure- 
loads and dishes—-wherein 8 dishes=1 load. The price of a load 
seems to vary from 17s. to 25s. 
(e) The largest items under farm produce are: 


£ os. d. 
Te oss. 8 ee ee 70 5 
OG a s28 5 er cn ees aueee nae esevase 4 4 0 
Wet wsoinak bla ivinde scnguiaeeneees 29 0 


And there are smaller sums for skins, butter and cheese, meal and 
straw. Oats was certainly the common crop in the High Peak. 
Abney Grange is more than 1,000 feet above the sea, and will probably 
never be fruitful for wheat. 

(f) The Bagshaws always seem able to lend their money out on 
interest. Several pages of the account-book are filled with details of 
the loans ; most of the money is lent to neighbours. The details of 
one case in 1727 show interest at the rate of about 5 per cent., ¢.g., a 
loan of £5 produces 5s. per year. 

(g) The Bagshaws paid their rent to two landlords; £21 7s. 6d. 
to Mr. Eyre of Hassop, for the farm at Abney Grange, and £7 5s. to 
Mr. Bradshaw of Abney for the land in Bretton Clough. The 
agreement, dated 1723, by which the farm was leased by Mr. Thomas 
Kyre to John Bagshaw for a term of twenty-one years, is still in the 
hands of the present Mr. Bagshaw; it contains the proviso that 
the tenant must plant ‘six trees of oak, ash or elme”’ every year 
during the tenancy. The Old Farm was evidently much the most 
important at Abney Grange; by a list of rents for the year 1717, it 
appears that John Bagshaw paid nearly twice as much rent as any 
other Grange farmer. I have not been able to find out the size of 
the farms, so that there is no indication here of the price of land. But 
the following transaction has some bearing on the point. ‘‘ February 
11, 1722, John Bagshaw bought of William Bright of Callbar (Corbar) 
six acres and a half of land at Little Hucklow, the price £152 10s.” 

(1) The total for rates and taxes is made up of a large number of 
small payments. The Bagshaws held lands in two parishes—Abney 
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Grange being in the parish of Hope, and Bretton Clough being in the 
parish of Eyam. Accordingly each separate item is twice repeated. 
The Land Tax is made up of four quarterly payments of 6s. 4d. each 
for Abney (the township of Hope parish), and four quarterly payments 
of 1s. 4d. for Foolow (the township of Eyam parish). In this year the 
Land Tax had been fixed by Walpole at 2s. in the £. In 1720 the 
tax was fixed at 3s. and we accordingly find the quarterly payments in 
1720 fixed at 9s. 6d. and 2s. respectively. But it is by no means clear 
that the Land Tax bears any exact relation to the rent of the land. 
The account-book gives, however, a complete list of the Abney tenants 
for 1717, together with their rent and the amount of their quarterly 
Land Tax. The list is perhaps worth reproducing in its entirety : 


Quarterly 


Name of Tenant. tent. Land Tax. 

£ 3. -d. $ d. 
ONG diner eo we 1 9 
NIN Sl os sdivinsasieusdtedshaia ads 613 4 2 8 
NE ie 6 sc cacti Puvscnvelscntoenles 6 4 0 2 5) 
PE Finis bavicndanarcecauecevn Suoedeax. De 3 WG 
POORID TIO WIR 555555005 aces cassicavccivens aL Ba 5} 
Prnmneies Fewer aise as oo ssid cediscnes 2 6 2 103 
oP OR ALLE Ce ON aa gaa a re are ed 5 6 10 2 2 
DU AAU BOM 55.0160 seis vavccuceahates Sonadess dO” SOLO 2 2 
UMM TUOOIO Yo. cinco. ccdeesescseeess 8 3 0 l 3} 
REE IONE 5 ocd sesicavenys \vessenebves 9 0 0 3 7 
PASO PISSEDER 565s senwcnnxccsavenciocses PD MIOMG 2 0 
Widow Downend 2.4... ..060ciiscicnscs 25 2 03 
Goonge Bomstorth. ... ..: 22... sseee descr ses 10 18 6 4 63 
PII Soc dk ticen ccc tehnnnhcmminn ceuacawe 11 10 6 4 6} 
Witham Teaawell ...».:....656006s0cscsacees 16 9 0 6 9} 
I IN 5 soe awiis pendserpransetions 1415 0 7 3} 
MNES BONEN. sion a sis cessdcdaseatixcsabes ie 12.0 6 9} 
Robert Middleton .....................c0000 Ad. 29: 40 4 53 
Bemngs TROMRGON u5. 6 oscsss cevesivcnessen 314 0 1 5} 
PEN EOI is ccrcud cd cesnuavaardieres 310 0 Leake) 


The rate of 1s. 7}d. in the £1, annual tax seems to come nearest to 
satisfying these various cases, though 1717 was a year when the 3s. tax 
was in force. The explanation of the difference no doubt lies in the 
origin of the so-called Land Tax, which was originally on all sorts of 
property, as well as land. Its assessment was made in 1692, and only 
by a sort of desuetude was the tax allowed to lapse upon land only. 
It became a sort of arbitrary custom that a 1s. land tax brought in 
£500,000, and each county had to furnish its proper proportion. In 
this manner a particular amount of land tax became attached to a 
pai ticular farm and remained constant during many years, even though 
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the rent was altered. There is evidence indeed that some of the 
Abney rents were raised about this time without affecting the amount 
of tax. It is perhaps worth noting that all in the list seem to be farmers, 
except Robert Middleton, who was the owner of Leam Hall, near 
Grindleford Bridge, and merely held land in Abney. 

There are two payments of 1s. each for window tax, and three 
payments, amounting in all to 3s. 9d., for forest tax, probably a relic 
of the royal jurisdiction over the Peak Forest. 

The poor rates for Abney and Foolow (6 payments) came to £1 12s. 

There is also a rate for the Headborough of Abney and the Head- 
borough of Foolow, amounting in all to 6s. 3d. The Headborough 
was the local magistrate, so that this may be looked upon as a rate 
for police purposes. 

The tithes for Hope parish were somewhat serious, amounting every 
year to £1 ds. for corn and £2 16s. for wool. 

Easter dues were also exacted for both parishes, coming to 6s. It 
is observable that the Easter dues are distinctly higher than they 
were in 1658; the whole list of payments for that year is given in the 
Derbyshire Archaeological Society’s Journal for 1889. 

(‘) The payments for labourers’ wages are generally given in small 
sums for specific jobs, e.g. pining (i.e. folding sheep), 2d. or 3d., 
garthing (i.e. fencing) 6d., shearing 9d. or, by the name of the labourer. 
The same name occurs again and again, e.g. Francis Story receives 
altogether £2. In the year 1726, we have however a definite entry 
that a labourer named Thomas Wilkinson was engaged for the year 
at the wage of £2 19s. 

(j) The payments for domestic service are also paid in small sums. 
But in 1720, we have a note that Jane Barker is engaged at a wage 
of £1 1ds. 

(k) The payments for farm materials &c., are very numerous, and 
comprise all sorts of small things; perhaps the strangest entries are for 
‘‘cow-drinks”” (the book contains sundry recipes for such things), 
‘‘aniseed-water,” ‘‘sythe-stones.” It is to be noticed that there are 
no entries of expenditure on manure. In this part of Derbyshire, the 
obvious and universal manure is lime. Amongst the miscellaneous 
entries we have such as the following: ‘At Michaelmas 17201 had 
in my ryefield 96 load of lime and Peter had to New Close 132 load of 
lime, so Peter had 36 loads more than me.” 

(/) The highest sums under this heading are for beef and wheat. 
Some other entries, such as ‘‘ hemp” ‘‘flaxe” ‘‘ yarn,” would perhaps 
come more appropriately under the next heading. 

(m) It is evident that clothes are supplied through weavers and 
tailors, who come round the country and work in the houses. The 
entry is a constant one every year. 

(x) This includes the small sums, never larger than a shilling, spent 
at the numerous visits to the neighbouring towns. Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Tideswell, Grindleford Bridge, Foolow, Eyam, Hathersage, Bakewell, 
No. 48.—VvoL. XII. Pr 
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as Doncaster. 






“skittles, 3d.” “ bako, 2d.” (tobacco). 







1st, 1707. The following were the funeral expenses : 













employed in 1897 :— 








are all frequently visited, and once the farmer has reached even as far 


(0) It is pathetic to see an entry, ‘‘ Musick, 3d.,” each time Christmas 
comes round. Otherwise the only signs of merriment are the entries 


William Bagshaw, the son, married in 1707, Ann Nadineof Alston- 
field in Staffordshire. She died shortly after the birth of their only 
son, Thomas, and the funeral took place at Alstonfield on November 


.. 2.06 
4 pecks of malt, 2 of flower .............sssscccscseseeees o ¢ Tf 
SRO INI oaks Anca teeter itindaveceucipink O32 7 
2 pound of treakle ...... ible Rune anetnasnonawevevsiaes 06? 
2 pound and a half of sheuger (sugar)...... ee aga oe 4 2 
* 1 pound and a half of reasons ........ sc Peston tetanus oe 68 ? 
2 ounce of keen (cayenne) peper ........ Recvintihotuxeaes 0.0 ? 
ON OE EO NIN iii csi nec bta otenttheennestcein’ 00? 
2 yards and a halfe of flannell ................sccceeeeeee e424 6 
Se ORE OIE 1 ae ee BO ees 0 5 10 
SE DONE kin iin ee RUN Le o 1s 
and the bishope for burying her ............0...0eceeee oa & 
and clarke fees ..............0.00¢ pieaticicsreddns jauiiss 2 & 
and the churchwardens fees for grave..............0665 03 ? 
I iran stirncctbaivlnrt idtiiaot O! Si 6 
and gave to neighbours 3d. a pice which comes to 
IN GE ei crc tcsiids bcconanin evuenenuionphenacnseaw es > @°s 
NO pidcknceeccntenptesendistdbucienea date 0 0 6 
£218 1 


ALFRED HUGHES 


REPORT ON THE MANUFACTURE OF MATCHES * 


THERE were, in 1899, 25 factories in the United Kingdom devoted 
to the manufacture of matches, and in these 25 factories there were 










1 A report prepared at the request of the Fabian Society in 
of questions submitted by the International Labour Office. 





Males. Females Totals 

Adults over 18 years ...... .......000. 643 2,015 2,658 

Young persons under 18 years...... 425 1,067 1,492 
Half-timers (children) under 14 

SUNNY Meiawisa Seow icaescuters: Gavagneiaverson 2 0 2 

1,070 3,082 4,152 


reply to a schedule 
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The whole of these 4,152 persons, however, are not engaged in the 
manufacture of yellow phosphorus matches.! In one case only ‘“ safety ” 
matches are made, and in another, the Diamond Company at Liver- 
pool, the matches are made by nearly automatic machinery. This 
Company employed in 1897-8, 514 persons, of whom 337 were engaged 
in cutting, dipping, drying and boxing, by machinery. In the other 23 
factories, in which yellow phosphorus was used, 3,134 persons were 
employed, as follows ;— 


Mixing, dipping, All phosphorus | Non-phosphorus 








and drying. Boxing. processes. processes. 
AMIE ng cece cddegestiees 237 38 245 
f ROMAGNG sca cclanes 21 1,255 1,276 
Motels. isscs- 258 1,263 1,521 1,613 


There are no workers in match-making working at home in Great 
Britain ; and only in one or two cases are so small numbers as 10 
persons employed. Three firms together employed about 2,900 nands ; 
3 others employed from. 700 to 900, leaving in the other 19 factories 
about 500 employees all told. 

Since 1897 the number of factories has decreased, but there has been 
no diminution in the number of persons employed. 

There were, until recently, two sorts of matches generally manu- 
factured in this country. In one case only ‘ safety” matches were 
manufactured, and these were made with red phosphorus inflammable 
only on prepared surfaces. The other firms used white or yellow 
phosphorus. In two or three cases only wax vestas were made, and 
consequently the paste was attached cold and gave off no fume ; in one 
other case the matches were made by nearly automatic machinery, and 
were practically not handled by the operatives ; and in the other 
factories they were made with white phosphorus to “‘ strike anywhere.” 

The proportionate manufacture of these two sorts of matches may 
be gauged by the fact that whereas 60 tons of white phosphorus are 
used annually, only 3$ tons of red are used in the manufacture of 
matches. 

In January 1901 there were 24 match factories in Great Britain, 
and 

In 15 cases yellow phosphorus was used ; 

In 3 cases the use of yellow phosphorus has been discontinued ; 

In 1 case the factory was not yet working ; 

In 3 cases the factory had been closed during the past 12 months. 

There are no matches made of sesquisulphid of phosphorus in 
this country. The composition of the usual white phosphorus 


e., Matches which have dangers to health attendant on their manufacture. 
P22 
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“‘ strike anywhere” match is a paste of glue, phosphorus, chlorate of 
potass, powdered glass, sometimes magnesia or lime, coloured by a 
magenta dye. The percentage of white phosphorus is usually about 
5; sometimes as much as 10 per cent. is used, but noi often. The 
amount of chlorate of potass is not mentioned by authorities, and it is 
apparently not considered of hygienic importance. 

In the case of the three firms where the use of yellow phosphorus 
has been discontinued, the composition of the match paste is not stated 
and is apparently regarded as a trade secret. 

Match factories are regulated according to the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901, and the administration of this law is vested in the 
Home Secretary acting through Factory Inspectors. The special rules 
relating to the industry are given in the appendix to The Law relating 
to Factories and Workshops, by Abraham and Davies, 1902. It is not 
necessary to get a special license for manufacturing matches, but the 
plans of every new factory proposed to be erected, or old factory pro- 
posed to be structurally altered, or place proposed to be used, for the 
purpose of carrying on any phosphorus process, must be deposited 
in duplicate with the Chief Inspector of Factories, who must certify in 
writing his approval of the plans before the work can be proceeded with. 
Neglect to disapprove within a period of six weeks may be taken as 
approval. 

Turpentine is said to have been tried in one or two places as a 
means of keeping the fumes from the dipper’s face, but its use was 
abandoned without a long trial, from what reason is not stated. 

The manufacturers of matches have recently done something on 
their own initiative towards improving the sanitary conditions of 
their factories. Three years ago Drs. Thorpe and Oliver reported to 
the Home Secretary that the lavatory arrangements in match factories 
are generally inadequate, the exception being in the case of the 
Diamond Co. at Liverpool. Since their report appeared, a great im- 
provement has taken place, and the special rules now make definite 
provision for sufficient lavatory accommodation, 

Mechanical ventilators are now also provided in accordance with 
the special rules. They undoubtedly render good service. 

The protective measures are muck appreciated by the workers, but 
it was found necessary to impose a penalty on both employers and 
workpeople in cases of proved neglect. There are few cases of proved 
neglect under the rule. 

Medical opinion is undecided whether the chief danger arises from 
the fumes given off, or from the phosphorus coming into contact with 
the worker’s person. Cases of phosphorus necrosis have arisen 
through both causes. An analysis of the fumes arising from the dip- 
ping slab shows according to three experiments :— 
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I IL. ILI 
Phosphoric oxide (P4 O 10) ........ 710 701 78:2 
Phosphoric oxide (P40 6) ......... | 9°6 3°2 4:7 
PROBDRORUS. 3 ycceccs ssa feaveonsdew vduces 19°3 26°6 17:0 


The oxides of phosphorus, therefore, prevail in the fumes to the extent 
of about 80 per cent. Dr. Oliver seems to incline to the opinion that it 
is from the fumes the chief danger arises. He says, “ In the case of the 
match-maker . .. had it not been for exposure to the fume of phosphorus 

the workman would not have become the victim of phossy jaw.” 
(Dangerous Trades, p. 16), and he points out that ‘since the introduc- 
tion of fans on the far side of the (dipping) slab (blowing the fumes 
away from the worker), the occupation of dipping in match works has 
become much less dangerous . . .” (Ibid. p. 420). 

In the 21 years from 1880 to 1900 inclusive, there have been 105 
cases of phosphorus poisoning recorded, and of these 19 have termin- 
ated fatally. At Bryant and May’s factory there were 51 cases, 9 fatal, 
in 20 years, and 31 females, 20 males suffered. The males were mostly 
dippers and suffered by reason of the fumes, but the females were 
engaged in boxing, chiefly, where either handling, or the fumes in the 
room (not so poisonous by reason of chemical decomposition as the 
fumes arising from the dippers’ slabs), may have been the cause of 
illness. 

The best results, from the workers’ point of view, have been obtained 
in the manufacture of ‘safety ’’ matches, z.e. those composed of red 
phosphorus, striking only on prepared surfaces. With wax vestas, the 
results also show comparative immunity from poisoning, because the 
stems are ‘‘ dipped into cold paste.’”’ In the manufacture of ordinary 
‘‘ strike anywhere’”’ matches, the best results have been obtained at 
the Diamond Match Company’s manufactory, Liverpool. There the 
matches are made by elaborate machinery, nearly automatic, the material 
being put into the machine at one end and the matches coming out 
complete and boxed in 1 hr. 20 min. at the otherend. Messrs. Bryant 
and May, another large firm, now use another substance, about which the 
managing director wrote in 1901 to Dr. Oliver : ‘‘ We are well satisfied 
with our long trial of the new composition. There has not been and 
there cannot be, from the nature of the composition, any sickness 


among the workpeople... We have not used an ounce of yellow 
phosphorus for nearly ten months” ... Other smaller manufac- 


? 


turers have also undertaken to produce ‘strike anywhere ” matches 
from non-poisonous substances (Dangerous Trades, p. 429). 

By abstention from using it, it has therefore been recently shown 
to be possible to avoid the dangers of white phosphorus. Where it 
continues in use it is not possible to absolutely avoid poisoning, three 


cases being reported in 1900, and four in 1901; but the number suffer- | 
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ing is now a very small percentage. The declension may be seen in 
the following cases of poisoning reported : 


In 1898 there were 21 


», 1899 r 8 
,, 1900 ca 3 
» 1901 s 4 


The dangers therefore still exist, but in a greatly modified degree. 

The prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in this country is 
not desirable at present, unless by international arrangement. Great 
Britain has a large export trade, especially to tropical climates, and the 
‘‘safety”’ (red phosphorus) matches now manufactured are said to 
deteriorate in the tropics through climatic influences. If, however, the 
compound used by Messrs. Bryant and May can withstand this tropical 
heat without deterioration it would be desirable to make the use of 
white phosphorus illegal. In such a case the composition of these 
matches would have to be made known, and no infringement of patent 
be implied in its use by other manufacturers. 

The consuming public would oppose the unconditional prohibition, 
as the demand is for a ‘‘ strike anywhere” match. Attempts have been 
made to educate public opinion to demand only ‘“ safety ’’ matches, but 
without much success. 

The restrictions in the ‘‘special rules” regulating the trade would 
seem to be an inducement to manufactures to endeavour to produce a 
‘‘ strike anywhere’’ match composed of a non-poisonous substance, as 
it is since the promulgation of these rules that success has been 
obtained. 

State monopolisation of the manufacture of matches would be desir- 
able in the end, but at present it is not feasible. The danger attaching 
to their manufacture can be removed in other ways, and the industry 
placed on a level, as regards safety, with other industries. The State 
could, however, do good in another way. In all State works and offices 
the use of matches made from white phosphorus should be prohibited, 
and ‘safety ’’ (red phosphorus) matches or ‘“ strike anywhere’ matches 
made without white phosphorus should be provided instead. State 
monopolisation of the sale of matches is scarcely feasible or desirable. 
Firm control of the industry, enforcing rigid obedience of special rules, 
is what promises to be most effective. GrorGE H. Woop 


” 
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‘Reports on the Use of Phosphorus in the Manufacture of Lucifer Matches.’ 
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‘Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops, 
18938—1901,’ 
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STATE SUPERVISION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES IN GERMANY 
AND ELSEWHERE 


THe German Imperial Statute relating to the supervision of 
Insurance Companies which came into force on the 1st January 1902 
has not as yet received sufficient attention on the part of persons 
interested in economic developments. Owing to the technical nature 
of many of its provisions this is not surprising ; it may however be of 
interest to point out some of its most prominent features, and more 
especially those which show to what unparalleled extent the principle 
of state interference has been carried by a specimen of legislation 
which was passed by an apathetic German Reichstag, and without 
arousing the attention of the outside public; the severe regulations 
relating to non-German Companies also deserve notice. 


A. State Supervision in other Countries. 
(1) General Observations. 


It cannot reasonably be denied that some kind of state control is 
required for insurance business and more especially for life insurance. 
Owing to the nature of the outstanding liabilities it is quite impossible 
for any person, not being an expert, to form any opinion on the 
sufficiency of the insurance funds, and legal provisions requiring 
periodical reports from which the relative value of such outstanding 
liabilities and such assets can be ascertained, therefore, exist in most 
countries. The following outline of the rules as to the control of 
insurance business prevailing in some of the principal countries of the 
world will enable our readers to compare them with the innovations 
introduced into Germany by the above mentioned statute. 


(2) State Supervision in the United Kingdom. 


In the United Kingdom the control is established by the Life 
Assurance Companies Acts 1870 and 1872, and is confined to the 
insurance of human life. A company intended to carry on business 
of that nature is required to deposit in a prescribed public office the 
sum of £20,000, which sum however is returned as soon as the 
company has, out of the premiums received on its policies, accumu- 
lated an insurance fund amounting to at least £40,000. If a 
company carries on other business by the side of the life assurance 
business, the receipts in respect of life assurance and annuity contracts 
must be carried to a separate fund, which is specially appropriated for 
the security of the life policy and annuity holders. There are also 
regulations as to the form and contents of the yearly revenue accounts 
and balance sheets and as to periodical returns to be made by an 
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actuary as to the financial condition of the company. It is obvious 
that there is no hardship in these provisions; the deposit is only 
intended to secure the formation of a proper fund, and the require- 
ments as to the publicity and regularity of accounts cannot be objected 
to on the part of any prudent and well conducted insurance office. 
There is complete freedom as to the formation of new companies, 
as to the mode of carrying on business, and as to the calculation of 
risks. 


(3) State Supervision in France. 


In France the formation of all companies, including insurance com- 
panies, was, down to 1867, subject to government authorisation in each 
case, but liberty was given, by astatute passed in that year, to form com- 
panies having corporate rights, without such permission. Life assurance 
companies were however excepted from this rule, it being declared that 
they were to remain ‘subject to the authorisation and supervision of 
the government.” Other insurance companies can now be formed without 
government permission, but certain rules relating to them were issued 
in 1868 pursuant to a power contained in the above mentioned 
statute of 1867. These rules provide that every Insurance Company 
must on its formation have a guarantee fund of at least £2,000, and 
that part of the yearly profits is to be carried to a reserve fund until that 
fund has reached a sum equal to one fifth of the company’s capital ; they 
further give directions as to the investment of the funds not required 
for the current business, as to the particulars relating to a company’s 
financial position required to be given on the policies, and as to the 
right of policy-holders to inspect and have copies of the annual balance 
sheets. It will be seen that (with the exception of the somewhat 
oppressive restrictions as to the mode of investment of the funds) 
there is nothing in these regulations which any prudent director 
of an insurance company would object to, or which could possibly 
interfere with the natural development of insurance business. As 
regards life insurance companies, the letter of the law no doubt gives 
wide powers to the Council of State, from whom the authority to 
carry on business must in their case be obtained, but a ministerial 
order of 1817 (quoted by Mr. Barclay in his book on Companies in 
France, p. 24), which declares the object of the necessity of authorisa- 
tion to be ‘‘the confirmation of the authenticity of the company’s 
formation; the existence of the advertised capital and its due propor- 
tion to the extent of the company’s business; and the respectability 
and fitness of the management,” lays down fixed principles on which 
authority is given or withheld, which in themselves do not seem 
unreasonabie. 
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(4) State Supervision in the United States. 


In the United States the control exercised by the public authorities 
over insurance companies of all kinds goes much further than it does in 
the United Kingdom or France. It will be sufficient for the present 
purpose to refer to the law of the State of New York (Revised Statutes of 
the State of New York, 1896, Chapter 36, and Amendments of 1895, 1897 
and 1901). According to New York law permission is required from the 
State authorities to carry on any kind of insurance business; a deposit 
of securities is required (which, however, in the case of non-American 
Corporations, may consist of securities other than those prescribed for 
American Corporations), and a minimum capital is prescribed varying 
according to the nature of the business proposed to be done. The 
methods of calculation of risks are not laid down, but it is provided 
that in the case of a life insurance contract being made in considera- 
tion of a yearly premium less than the net premium resulting from 
the calculation based on the table of mortality, the capital value of 
an annuity representing the difference must appear as a liability in 
the society’s balance sheet. The risk authorised to be taken in the 
case of any particular object of insurance is limited. The State 
Superintendent has large powers as to inspection, and may prohibit 
the carrying on of business by a company not complying with the 
regulations or having an impaired capital. In the case of life insurance 
companies, annual estimates of the financial position have to be 
submitted. Foreign Corporations must appoint the State Super- 
intendent as their attorney, on whom process may be served in case 
of litigation, and various other restrictions are ‘imposed upon them. 
These and other similar rules go a great deal fur: er in the direction 
of state interference than the English or French rules, but whatever 
restrictions are laid down, are defined bythe statute with great 
precision. Moreover (except for the provision limiting risks as 
regards particular objects of insurance, which allows so wide a margin 
that it can hardly go beyond the rules which any prudent company 
would impose on itself as a matter of course) the methcds of doing 
business are left to the discretion of the companies, care being taken 
that, as in the above-mentioned case of low premiums on life policies, 
the fact, that the usual rules as to business of the same kind have been 
disregarded, must whenever it occurs be apparent in the accounts. No 
special hardships are imposed on foreign companies, and the rule that 
the Superintendent of Insurance must be their attorney for accepting 
service, is only a means of enforcing the very reasonable requirement 
that they must submit to the jurisdiction of the courts of the State in 
which they carry on business. 
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(5) State Supervision in Switzerland. 


The Swiss Federal Statute of 1885 is in many respects the model of 
the German legislation, which is the subject of this article. It 
prohibits the carrying on of Insurance business of any kind without 
government permission and places all insurance undertakings under 
the control of the Federal Council. It does not lay down any rules as 
to the formation or constitution of insurance companies, and as to the 
methods of doing business, but it prescribes certain particulars which 
have to be submitted to the Federal Council with the application for 
permission to carry on business and certain periodical returns, which, 
after such permission has been granted, have to be made to the same 
authority. It is entirely within the discretion of the Federal Council 
to refuse permission to carry on business, if the particulars appear to 
be unsatisfactory, and it is also within their discretion, if, upon the 
consideration of any return as to the business and financial position of 
any insurance company under their jurisdiction, they are of opinion 
that such company has ceased to offer sufficient guarantees for the 
safety of the insured, to make such orders as to the alteration of its 
constitution or of the conduct of its business as they may think 
desirable ; if any such order is not complied with within the time 
therein mentioned, the Federal Council has power to withdraw the 
permission to carry on business. Every Insurance Company wishing 
to carry on business in Switzerland must deposit money or securities 
to such extent as the Federal Council may think fit. 

Foreign companies, besides being subject to the same rules as 
Swiss companies, must also appoint a general agent whose power of 
attorney must be produced, and must submit to the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the places in which they have agencies. 

The principal difference between the Swiss and the American rules 
consists in the fact, that, whilst in America the State Superintendent 
has merely to carry out elaborate regulations laid down by law, the 
Swiss government authorities have the most far reaching discretionary 
powers and may withhold or withdraw the permission to carry on 
business on any grounds which they think sufficient. 

The duties of the Federal Council with regard to the supervision of 
insurance business are carried out by a board of experts called the 
Federal Insurance Office, who publish yearly reports (the last of which 
refers to the year 1900) on the financial position and business of the 
companies subject to their jurisdiction, and generally on all matters 
relating to insurance business which during the year have come under 
their notice. These reports illustrate one result which stringent 
government control over any branch of business has on the public 
mind: the creation of the belief that in respect of such branch of 
business the government authorities are universal providers of informa- 
tion and of relief in supposed cases of hardship. Thus, for instance, 
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in the year 1899 one applicant wanted to know why the surrender 
value of a policy only represented a fraction of the premiums paid in 
respect thereof; another complained of the necessity of having to 
continue the payment of premiums after the date on which the 
premiums actually paid with compound interest had reached the sum 
for which he was insured; and other similar applications showing 
complete ignorance of the rudiments of the principles of insurance 
business are mentioned in the report. In order to obviate such 
inquiries the Board have from time to time inserted in their reports 
elementary treatises on such branches of insurance business as seemed 
particularly to require elucidation, which habit enables them to refer 
correspondents asking general questions to the numbers of the reports 
containing information on the subjects of inquiry ; but they expressly 
state that they are always prepared to answer any question as to 
the solvency of any particular company. It need hardly be pointed 
out how dangerous a practice must be, by which a government 
authority is enabled to draw invidious distinctions between the several 
companies submitted to its jurisdiction, and how difficult it would be 
to carry out any such practice in larger and more important countries. 


B. State Supervision in Germany. 
(1) General effect of the New Law. 


Down to 1902 there was considerable diversity in the states forming 
the German Empire ; but in most of them the carrying on of insurance 
business was subject to government permission (the granting of which 
was often made dependent on the deposit of money or securities) and 
the submission to the jurisdiction of the state courts; insurance 
offices once admitted were, however, in many of the most important 
German states, free to carry on their business in such manner as they 
considered expedient. 

The state of things brought about by the new imperial enactment, 
which is in force throughout the German Empire, marks an enormous 
stride in the direction of dependence on government authorities. The 
most essential features of the new regulations are: (1) the creation of 
an imperial authority for the express and sole purpose of the superin- 
tendence and supervision of insurance business ; (2) the necessity for 
obtaining permission to carry on business, and the dependence of such 
permission on compliance with certain rules laid down by law ; (3) the 
control exercised over the conduct of business; (4) the means of enforcing 
the directions of the supervising authority ; (5) the special provisions 
relating to non-German companies. 
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(2) Constitution and functions of the Imperial Supervising Board. 


The imperial authority created by the Statute of 1901 under the 
name of the ‘Imperial Supervising Board for Private Insurance ” 
consists of a president and five ordinary and four assistant members. 
This board has jurisdiction over all insurance offices (not belonging to 
one of the excepted classes referred to below) who carry on business in 
more than one German state and over all non-German insurance 
companies carrying on business in any German state. German 
Companies doing business in one German state only are placed under 
the insurance authority of such state. The expression ‘“ Insurance 
Authority ” as used in the further course of this article denotes the 
Imperial Board or the State Authority (as the case may be). The 
Imperial Supervising Board is assisted by a Supplemental Board 
composed of experts on the subject of insurance. There is an appeal 
from all the more important decisions of the Supervising Board to a 
composite body consisting of three members of the Supervising Board 
and two members of the judicial bench. 


(3) Rules as to Application for Permission to Carry on Business. 


Subject to the privileges of the companies who carried on business 
at the time when the new law came into force (to which more detailed 
reference is made below) the business of insurance, unless it belongs 
to one of the excepted classes, cannot be carried on by any person or 
company until such person or company has obtained permission from 
the insurance authority. The excepted classes comprise insurance 
against loss on exchange, re-insurance, and the insurance business 
carried on by certain specified friendly societies, but every other kind 
of insurance business is subject to the new law. 

The permission to carry on business cannot be refused arbitrarily 
or on the ground that the particular class of business, intended to be 
carried on by the person or company applying for such permission, is 
already sufficiently provided for, but the grounds on which permission 
may be refused, are of a’ sufficiently vague character to leave ample 
scope for the discretion or indiscretion of the insurance authority. 
The permission may be refused: (a) if the constitution of the 
insurance office does not satisfy the statutory requirements ; (b) if the 
‘scheme of operations’ does not satisfy the insurance authority ; (c) 
if the financial position of the applicant does not offer sufficient 
guarantees. 

(a) Several of the most important branches of insurance business 
cannot, since the coming into force of the new law, be carried on by 
any single person or by any association of persons not being 
incorporated as a company with a capital divided into shares or as a 
mutual insurance society formed according to the regulations specified 
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with great detail in the Imperial Statute. The branches of insurance 
business subject to this rule are: Life Insurance (including insurance 
against old age, widowhood, &c.) Fire Insurance, Accident Insurance, 
Insurance against Hail, and Employers’ Liability Insurance. The 
elimination of associations other than those taking the form of share 
companies or mutual companies of the specified kind from these 
branches of business is an innovation of a very startling kind. In 
England, as is well known, a large quantity of insurance business is 
undertaken by combinations of private underwriters being members of 
Lloyd’s, and excepting the case of life insurance business and other 
business in which the liabilities continue for very long periods, there 
seems no reason why private partnerships or combinations of indi- 
viduals should be shut out from this class of business.} 

(5) Any company applying for permission to carry on insurance 
business must submit its scheme of operations to the Supervising 
Board. The scheme of operations must include the company’s articles 
of association, the general insurance conditions, and the technical 
rules on which the business is conducted, in so far as the class of 
business to be transacted renders such rules necessary. In the case of 
a life insurance company particulars must be given on the following 
points: table of premiums, mode of calculating premiums and 
proportion to be retained for the insurance fund (premium reserve), 
rate of interest forming basis of calculation, and principles as to 
“loading.” The tables of probabilities as to duration of life, and the 
danger of illness and incapacity must be appended to the scheme of 
operations, as well as the mathematical formulas used for the 
calculation of premiums, which must be illustrated by examples with 
figures. In the case of companies insuring against sickness or 
accidents and basing their calculations on tables of probabilities, similar 
materials must be submitted to the Board. There are no express 
rules laid down as to particulars to be given by fire or marine or other 
insurance companies not belonging to the specified classes, but it is 
generally laid down for all classes of insurance companies, that the 
permission to carry on business must be refused by the Board, if the 
scheme of operations does not sufficiently safeguard the interests of the 
insured. If therefore the Board is of opinion that, as to any breach of 
insurance coming under its jurisdiction, the mode of calculating or 
appropriating profits is unfair or unsafe, it can refuse permission to 
carry on business. In order to counteract an obvious method of 
evasion it is provided that any subsequent alteration of the scheme of 
operations must be submitted for the approval of the Board and 
cannot be carried out until such sanction has been obtained. 


1 The British Life Insurance Acts use the expression ‘‘ company,’’ but by section 
2 of the Act of 1870 this term is defined as ‘‘any person or persons corporate or 
unincorporate.” Private persons or partnerships carrying on life insurance business 
would of course have to comply with the statutory requirements in the same way as 
incorporated companies, 
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(c) The permission to carry on business may be withheld on the 
ground ‘‘that the ability of the company to perform its obligations 
to the insured in a permanent manner is not sufficiently proved.”’ 
The board may therefore even if the scheme of operations in its 
opinion is otherwise planned on sound principles refuse permission, 
because in its opinion the capital of the applicant company is not 
sufficiently large or because the solvency of the shareholders is not 
sufficently established. Instead of refusing permission outright the 
board have power to take a middle course by making the permission 
to carry on business dependent on the depositing of security on con- 
ditions which the board may impose according to its discretion in 
each case. 


(4) Supervision of the Conduct of Business. 


An Insurance Company having satisfied the board of the correct 
nature of its constitution, the soundness of its scheme of operations 
and the healthy state of its financial condition is allowed to start 
business, but it continues to be controlled as to the conduct of its 
affairs. It is the duty of the Supervising Board to watch the conduct 
of the business of all insurance companies subject to its jurisdiction 
and more particularly to see that the provisions of the law and the 
rules laid down by the scheme of operations are properly carried out, 
and it may at any time examine the accounts and balance sheets, 
send representatives for the purpose of taking part in board 
meetings or general meetings, cause meetings to be convened, or, in 
case of default, convene and announce them at the cost of the company 
whom they concern. 

The statute itself lays down several rules as to the mode of con- 
ducting business. One of these rules prescribes that a copy of the 
general insurance conditions (which as mentioned above have to be 
submitted to the Board with the application for permission to carry 
on business) must be handed to each person intending to enter an 
insurance contract against a receipt in writing to be signed by him; 
and in ine case of any deviation from the general insurance conditions 
operating to the disadvantage of the insured his attention must be 
specially called to such deviation and he must declare his consent 
thereto in writing. In the case of life insurance companies the life 
insurance fund must be separately invested in a mode of investment 
strictly prescribed by the Imperial Statute and an expert must certify 
in each year that a proper amount has been added to the fund; there 
are also special provisions as to withdrawals from the fund, which are 
intended’ to secure its application for the exclusive benefit of policy- 
holders. 

The statute has no provisions as to the investment of funds other 
than those belonging to the insurance fund in the case of life insurance 
or insurance against sickness or accidents; but the articles of as- 
sociation of all insurance companies must contain rules as to the 
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investment of funds generally, and, as such articles of association have 
to be submitted before permission to carry on business can be obtained, 
the Supervising Board has an opportunity of examining the clauses re- 
lating to this subject, and can refuse permission in case the range of 
investment in its opinion is too wide. The power of the Insurance 
Authority to inspect the books at all times also enables it to see that 
the directions as to investment are properly carried out. 


(5) Means of enforcing the Orders of the Insurance Authority. 


The means of enforcing the observance of the rules of conduct 
imposed upon insurance companies are of a very drastic nature. The 
Insurance Authority may at any time make orders for the purpose of 
bringing the business management into harmony with the statutory 
provisions and the scheme of operations, or of altering any condition 
of things, under which the interests of the insured are endangered or 
the conduct of business is contra bonos mores ; and any disregard of 
such orders is punishable by fine. In the event of any continuous dis- 
obedience to any such order on the part of any company, and alsoin the 
event of the Insurance Authority being of opinion, that the conduct 
of the business of any company is such as to endanger the interest of 
the insured, the insurance authority may order such company to refrain 
from new business transactions, and may in that case appoint receivers 
of the property of the company, and take such other steps for the 
protection of the insured as they may think fit. 


(6) Special rules as to non-German Companies. 


To the above-mentioned regulations which, as will have been seen, 
enable the Insurance Authority to hamper the business of insurance 
companies by methods of interference of an entirely novel description, 
others of a still more irksome nature are added in the case of non- 
German companies. A company formed outside of the German 
Empire which wishes to transact business in Germany otherwise than 
by correspondence, must apply for permission. The application, besides 
being accompanied by the documents required in the case of a German 
company, must be supported by evidence as to the incorporation of 
the applicant company and by an undertaking on the part of the 
latter to appoint a chief attorney, resident within the German Empire, 
and having authority to enter into insurance contracts of any kind and 
up to any amount binding the company, and to accept service on its 
behalf in all judicial proceedings. The fate of the application does not, 
as in the case of a German company, depend upon the Insurance 
Authority, but has to be referred to the Imperial Chancellor, who must 
refuse the permission if the Imperial Supervising Board report that 
the preliminary conditions have not been complied with, but who may 
at his discretion refuse it without giving any reason. All contracts 
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made by a non-German company with persons usually resident in 
Germany must be made through the agency of the chief attorney ; and 
he is responsible for the carrying out of the duties incumbent upon an 
Insurance Company under German law. The Courts having jurisdiction 
in the place in which a non-German company has its principal place of 
business within the German Empire are competent in all actions con- 
cerning such companies’ German business, and such competence may 
not be excluded by private arrangement between the parties. Non- 
German Insurance Companies, carrying on life insurance and insurance 
against accidents or sickness, are in respect of profits derived from 
their German business subject to the same rules as to the formation of 
a special insurance fund as German Companies; but, whilst German 
Companies remain in possession of the fund as long as no order to the 
contrary has been made by tne Supervising Board, in any of the events 
enabling them to make such an order, the Insurance fund set apart 
for the German business of a non-German Company is not at any time 
allowed to be under the exclusive control of the Company to whom it 
belongs, but must be deposited in such a way, that it cannot be 
disposed of without the concurrence of the Supervising Board, and, 
while any policies held by persons resident in Germany are outstand- 
ing, cannot be applied for any purpose except for the payment or purchase 
of such policies. Whilst the continuance of the business of a German 
Company cannot be interfered with by the Government authorities 
except on specified grounds, power is given to the Federal Council 
on the motion of the Imperial Chancellor to order the discontinuance 
of the business of a non-German Company at its unfettered discre- 
tion. 


(7) Rules as to existing Companies. 


In the case of Companies in existence at the date of the 
coming into force of the new statute a fresh permission to carry 
on business was not required; but the information, which in the 
case of any new Companies is required to be given on the application 
for permission to carry on business, has also to be supplied by each 
existing company. Having regard to the fact, that in the event of 
such information being unsatisfactory the business of the Company, to 
which it relates may be stopped by the Insurance Authority it may 
well be said that each existing Company is in effect put to a new test, 
on the result of which its continuance depends. In the case of foreign 
Companies this is of special importance, as the appointment of a chief 
attorney with the unlimited powers mentioned above, which is required 
in the case of Companies established in Germany before the new Act, 
as Well as in the case of newcomers, introduces a feature into the 
business which in nearly every case must involve a complete change of 
system. The same may be said in respect of the formation of a 
separate insurance fund for German business in the case of life 
insurance companies and companies insuring against accidents and 
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sickness. Some time is allowed for the formation and investment 
of this fund, but it must be formed and separately invested in respect 
of all outstanding policies. 


(8) Effects of the New Law. 


Owing to the shortness of the time which has elapsed since the 
passing of the Act it is impossible to make any definite statement as to 
its effects. It is the duty of the Imperial Supervising Board to publish 
annual reports on the position of the insurance companies subject to its 
jurisdiction and on all events relating to insurance coming under its 
notice. These reports will be interesting to read and, together with 
the experiences of managers and actuaries in Germany, will furnish 
material for criticism or commendation. In the meantime, and until 
such criticism or commendation is possible, it is to be hoped that other 
countries will not be tempted to follow the German example. It is 
clear that only reasons of the most urgent nature can justify 
interference of the kind introduced by the new statute. Insurance 
business is of a somewhat protean character, and to the inventiveness 
of competing companies and their managers are due many forms of 
guarding against risks, which operate for the benefit of individuals as 
well as for the welfare of the general community. If every mode of 
insurance covering a new kind of risk or every new method for 
calculating premiums or altering the general conditions is to be 
submitted to the approval of government officials, there is no doubt 
that progress must be retarded if not altogether prevented. 

It is clear moreover that the necessity of convincing the members of 
a Government Board of the safety of a new undertaking acts in itself 
as a check on the formation of new insurance companies and creates a 
monopoly in favour of the existing ones, much to the detriment of the 
persons having dealings with them. 

The hindrances which are put into the way of non-German 
companies by the new law will in all probability drive out of Germany 
all prudent foreign undertakings, as soon as their effect has been fully 
realised. The mere fact that the Imperial Chancellor can, without 
giving any reasons for his decision, stop the business of any non- 
German insurance company is in itself a strong deterrent, as such a 
sudden stoppage, involving large compensations to agents and other 
officials engaged on long contracts, cannot be contemplated with 
equanimity. The reason which was given for the enactment of this 
provision was, that it would enable the German authorities to retaliate 
in the event of any oppressive regulations being imposed upon German 
companies in any foreign country ; but there is nothing to prevent the 
exercise of the power for other reasons, as for instance for the pro- 
tection of German companies against foreign competition. 

The necessity of investing the insurance funds set apart for the 
German business in German securities is another circumstance, which 
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is undesirable in itself, and which in many cases would probably 
necessitate the alteration of the articles of association or charters of 
the companies doing business in Germany. 

But this is a minor difficulty in comparison with the fact that under 
the new law the insurance funds which must be formed in Germany 
are specifically charged with the payment of German claims. In the 
event of the insolvency of any company the directors who gave their 
consent to the carrying on of business under such conditions may not 
improbably be liable to compensate any policy-holders suffering loss in 
consequence of this special hypothecate of funds, which ought to be 
applied for the benefit of all policy-holders without distinction. 

The most serious blot of the new law from the point of view of non- 
German companies is to be found in the rule that the chief attorney 
appointed for the German business must have wnlimited power to enter 
into insurance contracts with persons residing in Germany. This 
amounts practically to a delegation of the powers of the directors, 
which in the case of English companies could not be authorised in any 
case. The fact that some English companies have, notwithstanding 
this provision, continued to carry on business in Germany can only be 
explained by ignorance of the effect of the new law. The directors of 
companies having appointed attorneys in Germany may try to protect 
themselves by giving directions to such attorneys, that they must not 
enter into any business without previously obtaining their consent ; but 
such a direction, though it would impose a liability on any agent 
disregarding it, would not affect the claims arising under policies issued 
without the required consent. 

It may be contended that a bill of such far-reaching consequences 
would not have been introduced without weighty reasons, and that 
some serious mischief must have existed which it was intended to cure. 
The history of the bill however refutes this contention. The principal 
motive put forward by the authors of the bill was the desire to put an 
end to the multiplicity of laws on the subject within the German 
Empire,—the desire of unification ; there is nothing known of losses 
experienced by the public under the old law, and it is not alleged that 
the insurance offices established in German states in which before 
1902 there was only slight (if any) government supervision, were of a 
less substantial and solvent character than those existing in states 
where there was strict control. The main features of the bill are the 
offspring of @ priori reasoning and are not founded on experience. 
Experience, on the other hand, will show the result of the extreme form 
of state tutelage introduced by the new Act. As regards foreign 
companies it may be pointed out that they are allowed to carry on 
insurance business in Germany through correspondence without thereby 
coming under government supervision. If the new law should have 
the effect of increasing premiums or introducing greater rigidity into 
the methods of authorised companies, it is not impossible that companies 
which are not under the necessity of convincing government officials of 
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the safety or reasonableness of each innovation will, by making use of 
the above-mentioned method of opening business connections, be able to 
profit by restrictions, to which they are not subject. The desire to shut 
out foreign competition will in that event defeat its own end. 

Ernest J. SCHUSTER 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE recent anthracite coal strike of Pennsylvania has passed into 
history as the greatest struggle of organised labour in the industrial life 
of the United States of America. It lasted from May 10 to 
October 23—167 days. Over 145,000 employees were involved, and 
the north-eastern portion of the State of Pennsylvania directly depend- 
ent upon the anthracite industry was paralysed. Since the six weeks’ 
strike of 1900 every one familiar with the industrial relations in the 
coal-fields felt that a stubborn conflict was inevitable. On March 
18—24, representatives of the United Mine Workers of the anthracite 
coal-fields met in Shamokin, Northumberland County, and demanded : 
(a) Twenty per cent. advance in wages for all contract work. (b) An 
eight-hour day for all company hands with no reduction in wages. 
(c) That in all collieries where it is practicable the miners should be 
paid by the ton (2,240 lbs.), and not by the car, for all coal mined. These 
demands were presented to and refused by the “‘operators” (employers). 
The National Civic Federation of New York City brought the contending 
parties together and succeeded in inducing them to agree to a thirty 
days’ truce. Men of national fame attempted in the meantime to 
conciliate the disputants, but failed. On May 1—3 representatives of 
both parties met in New York City, but each successive conference 
proved futile. Mr. John Mitchell, President of the United Mine 
Workers, left for Scranton, and in a meeting of the executive board it 
was resolved to call a strike. Work was suspended May 10 in the 
375 collieries of the anthracite coal-fields. On May 21, President 
Mitchell issued an order that all firemen, engineers and pump-runners 
should cease work on June 2, unless the several companies ‘‘ require 
them to work not more than eight hours each day without any reduction 
in their present compensation.” On June 2, about 80 per cent. of 
these classesof employees left the mines. The superintendents, foremen, 
clerks, &c., together with an army of imported men were immediately 
set to work to keep the collieries from flooding. The conflict now 
assumed a grave aspect. Conflicts between union and non-union men 
were frequent. On June 16, Mr. Mitchell issued an order that 
all fire-bosses, barn-bosses, &c., should quit work. Few of these men 
left the collieries, but the order intensified the struggle. Every colliery 
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where water was pumped or hoisted was in a state of siege, and few 
were the workers who dared leave the barricades.! 


On June 21, the letters which had passed between Mr. Mitchell 
and the coal companies were published. The operators charged the 
union with undue interference with and inquisitorial supervision over 
their operations, and declared that the productive efficiency of the 
men had diminished since the commencement of the organisation. 
John Mitchell replied on June 23, denying these charges, and 
furthermore emphasising thé fact that freight rates on anthracite coal 
were three-fold those on bituminous coal, which was unjustifiable and 
exorbitant. He claimed that if these were reduced the demands of 
the men could easily be complied with. On June 17 a special con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers of America was held in 
Indianapolis, to consider the question of calling out the bituminous 
miners. The convention decided by a unanimous vote to continue at 
work, and by a system of assessment support their brethren in the 
anthracite coal-fields. This showed the temper of the men, and all 
signs pointed to a protracted struggle. Three months were now passed 
since the strike began and there was no indication of a settlement. 
The Boards of Trade for New York and Philadelphia called on the 
President of the United States to interfere. Carroll D. Wright, 
Labour Commissioner, investigated the question. It was soon found 
that President Roosevelt could do nothing officially. Governors Stone, 
of Pennsylvania, and Odell, of New York, and United States Senators, 
M. 8. Quay, Boies Penrose, and T. C. Platt, tried in vain to effect a 
settlement. Riots occurred in Shenandoah, and on August 1 the 
State troops were ordered out. On October 3 the representatives of 
both employers and employees met in Washington, at the invitation 
of the President, but failed to come to an agreement. Riots 
multiplied, and on October 7 all the State troops, numbering 
10,000 men, were ordered to the coal-fields. Seven days later, John 
Pierpont Morgan submitted a pian of arbitration to President 
Roosevelt, which, with few modifications, was accepted by John 
Mitchell. The anthracite mine workers accepted the same in a con- 
vention held in Wilkes-Barre, October 22, and resolved to return to 
work on the following Thursday. From the very commencement of the 
costly struggle, Mr. Mitchell had offered to arbitrate the questions in 
dispute. The operators continually claimed “there is nothing to 
arbitrate.” Arbitration, however, has won a signal victory, for that is 
the condition upon which the mine employees returned to work. 
President Roosevelt appointed General J. M. Wilson, Judge George 
Gray, Bishop John Spaulding, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Mr E. W. 


1 From an American Correspondent. 
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Parker, Mr. E. FE. Clark, and Mr. Thomas H Watkins, a commission of 
’ ’ ’ 

investigation. The decision of these men is to be binding on both 

parties to the dispute. The commission is now at work.! 


Trade Union Congress.—The Trade Union Congress held its annual 
session at the Holborn Town Hall during the first week of September. 
Sir John McDougall, Chairman of the London County Council, played 
the part usually taken by the mayor of the town in which the Congress 
meets, in according a formal welcome to the delegates. He was 
followed by representatives of the London Trade Council, and by 
Mr. John Burns, M.P., and Mr. Cremer, M.P., the two Labour 
Members for London. 

The Parliamentary Committee’s report touched on the action taken 
with respect to Trade 'Union Law, Old Age Pensions, the Education 
Bill, the Corn Tax, and other questions since the last Congress. 
Mr. Steadman, President of the Congress, also referred to these 
matters in his address. He condemned the Education Bill as a 
reactionary measure, and asserted that ‘‘ by the reimposition of the 
Corn Tax the Government has undone the great work of Peel, Glad- 
stone, Cobden and Bright.” He referred to the articles in The Times 
under the heading of the ‘‘ Crisis in British Industry,” pointing out that 
if the charges against Trade unionism brought by The Times were true, 
we should expect to find those trades most prosperous in which trade 
unionism is weakest, whereas this is by no means the case. He also 
emphasised the fact that in Germany, which is regarded as one of our 
chief rivals, trade unionism is a growing force, and Denmark, where 
perhaps the standard of comfort obtained by the people is higher than 
in any other country, is the best organised country from a trade union 
point of view in the world. 

The questions discussed by the Congress were much the same 
as in former years, ¢.g., amendments of the compensation act, child 
labour, hours of labour, housing for the working classes, &e. Among 
the resolutions which attracted most attention were the lengthy one in 
condemnation of the Education Bill, and that moved by Mr. Bell, 
M.P., protesting against the recent legal decisions which have affected 
the position of trade unions, and demanding fresh legislation. Both these 
resolutions were passed by the Congress. A resolution in favour of 
compulsory arbitration, after heated discussion, was, as in former years, 
defeated by a large majority. 

But the marked feature of this year’s Congress was indubitably the 
vreater atiention paid to the question of labour representation. A 
resolution was passed instructing the Labour Representative Committee 
to call a conference of organisations actively engaged on the question 
to arrange a common basis of action for labour representatives 


1 From an American Correspondent. 
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returned to parliament, and to issue manifestoes and take other steps 
in support of labour candidates. A special conference on Labour Repre- 
sentation was also held at Essex Hall. An appeal was made on behalf 
of the Penrhyn quarrymen, Mr. Lloyd George M.P. being one of the 
speakers. A resolution was passed pledging the conference to render 
assistance both in money and by parliamentary agitation. 

Mr. Woods was re-elected to the secretaryship of the Parliamentary 
Committee, but two changes were made in the membership of that body, 
Mr. D. Holmes (Northern Weavers) and Mr. R. Bell, M.P., (Railway 
Servants) being elected in the place of Mr. W. J. Davis (Brassworkers) 
and Mr. C. Hobson (Sheffield Trades). M. W. 


Laspour NOTES. 


Tue decline in the demand for labour that has been threatening 
ever since the inflation of 1900 has made itself more emphatically felt 
during the last three months, and the unemployment curve of the 
Labour Gazette chart now stands at 5 per cent.—a figure that is not 
only considerably higher than that of a year ago, but is also somewhat 
worse than the mean of the last ten years. 


THE significance of the five per cent. of unemployed at which the 
curve stands must not, however, be exaggerated, and the satisfactory 
amount of solid employment that prevails in the majority of the great 
industries of the country should counteract anything approaching to 
alarmist or even to gloomy anticipations. The Labour Department 
returns are greatly affected by the conditions prevailing in the ship- 
building trades, and here pronounced depression undoubtedly exists, 
the number of unemployed unionist members at the end of October 
having been 10°6. It is well known, however, that great fluctuations 
are more difficult to avoid in this than in perhaps any other leading 
jndustry, and, although this is sorry comfort during the moment of 
depression, it is a consideration that will afford a wholesome corrective 
against applying to the whole field of employment figures which are 
specially applicable only to a single branch. 


ALTHOUGH, however, the contraction of employment is to a great 
extent localised, it would be idle to ignore certain unfavourable 
symptoms, among the least satisfactory of which are the unsatisfied 
claims for work put forward by many of the reservists and time-expired 
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men who have returned from South Africa ; and it is fairly certain that 
a severe winter would this year be accompanied by an unusual amount 
of distress. In East London we already begin to hear the cry of ‘ out of 
work,’ and here unsatisfactory returns of employment at the docks are 
concurring with depression in other riverside industries. The recent 
returns of pauperism in nearly every Poor Law Union in London (not 
however, it is to be noted, in those of Whitechapel and S. George’s-in- 
the-East) also seem to point to a considerable contraction in the field 
of employment. 


A very satisfactory feature is discernible at the present time in the 
small area of industry in this country that is disturbed by active 
dispute. It is just at such a time as the present that friction is most 
to be feared, for it is a period at which extensive readjustments are 
necessary of conditions that are on the whole unfavourable to all con- 
cerned, employers and wage-earners alike. But the record of the last 
two or three years is being maintained, and the number of disputes con- 
tinues small. . 


Aut this affords a fresh reason for believing not only in the increas- 
ing effectiveness of the machinery that we possess for the settlement 
of differences by peaceful means, but also in the increasing reasonable- 
ness and intelligence on the part of those who are responsible for its 
working. An instance of this has been recently witnessed in the ship- 
building trades in which, a reduction in wages having been agreed to 
by almost every section except the ships’ joiners and carpenters, the 
employers convened a meeting of representatives of those trades which 
had accepted the reduction to talk over the case of the irreconcile- 
ables, and to see if a way of settlement could be discovered and 
the stoppage of work for very large numbers avoided. The interest of 
the majority having thus brought employers and employed into friendly 
conclave, we have the spectacle ofa great body of the latter successfully 
negotiating the adjustment, in the interests of all, of the claims of a 
too exacting section of their fellow wage-earners. 


In the South Wales coal-fields, where the abandonment of the 
sliding scale appears to be imminent (the notices of the men taking 
effect at the close of the year), there are better hopes than prevailed a 
few months ago, that whatever change is to be introduced will be made 
without conflict. But the future is still uncertain. The fillip to 
demand and to prices given by the American strike has doubtless helped 
to ease the situation, but the real question as to whether the mine- 
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owners will accept the Federation principle of a ‘minimum wage” 
is still unanswered. The afliliation of the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation to the General Miners’ Federation of the country practic- 
ally committed the former to the acceptance of the same fundamental 
principle of settling wages as that favoured by the parent organisation, 
and it is unlikely that the mine-owners will risk the very serious 
stoppage that would almost certainly follow if the main demands of the 
men were resisted. 


Ir is probably not by a chance coincidence that the recent negotia- 
tions in the engineering trades, which seem to be preparing the way for 
the gradual introduction of a bonus wage system, are synchronising 
with a period of trade contraction. It is a time when men naturally 
look round, take stock of existing methods, and try to discover plans by 
which, whether it be by renewal of plant or by changes in methods of 
management or remuneration, improvements in production can he 
introduced. The last few years, in spite of the increasing strenuous- 
ness of foreign competition, have been times of the greatest pressure 
in these trades. Now, when the swing of the pendulum has brought 
quieter times, the moment is emphatically one when an opportunity is 
offered for preparing for the next spell of activity, and for making that 
come as soon as may be. In perhaps no direction could changes be 
more advantageously made than in introducing a method of payment 
by which the interest of the individual workman in the efficiency of his 
work would be more directly stimulated, and, although in introducing 
such changes the evils of unregulated piece-work and thus of either 
inferior work or the physical deterioration of the workman must be 
rigorously avoided, it is becoming a common-place that there is plenty 
of room for improvement before these particular dangers are likely to 
be incurred. By the terms that have been provisionally agreed upon, 
according to which the present time rates and overtime rates will be 
made the starting point for payment in the future, and by which the 
special danger of the cutting of prices will, it is hoped, be avoided, 
steps appear to have been taken to avoid the more obvious dangers of 
the new plan, to which, in the interests of all concerned, it is to be hoped 
that a fair and a sufficiently extended trial will be given. 


In one conspicuous instance all the customary machinery of indus- 
trial settlement in this country appears to be perfectly inoperative, 
either in settling a dispute or in determining the methods of payment, 
namely at the Penrhyn Quarries. It is just a year ago that it was 
observed in these pages that any formal peace was unlikely to end this, 
even then, long-standing trouble ; and the abortive negotiations of the 
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last few months have gone far to justify the forecast. But the process 
of adjustment has, it must be admitted, been unexpectedly slow. A 
benevolent and determined autocracy is, however, clearly destined to 
win here in the long run, and the steady increase in the numbers 
employed, coupled as this is with a greater proportionate increase in 
the output, are facts that those outside the quarries who may still be 
looking forward to and relying upon the chances of a formal settlement 
must take well to heart. 


MEANWHILE, although there appears to be but little opportunity for 
the application of its principles in Bethesda, or, for that matter, in 
Pennsylvania, the Civic Federation in the United States that has so 
favourably impressed Mr. Mosely may well be studied by the members 
of his admirably conceived Commission, for, whatever we may possess 
in the way of conciliation boards and of machinery, legal and voluntary, 
for industrial arbitration, there is still abundant room for the introduc- 
tion of new and still more perfect and more effective methods, 
especially, perhaps, when these are voluntary in their basis, sympathetic 
yet unbiassed in their attitude, and preventive in their action. 


Many co-operators are credited with a sincere admiration for the 
scheme for the establishment of ‘‘Garden Cities,’’ and the attractive- 
ness of the proposal together with the reality of the evils of city life, 
which it is hoped to avoid, are sufficient explanations of this 
sympathetic attitude. The recent decision of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society to remove its cocoa works from London to Luton is, 
however, a reminder of the considerations which determine the locality 
alike of cities and of industries. On the face of it the movement of the 
cocoa-works would have illustrated admirably the kind of migration 
that would have gone some way towards ensuring the stability of a 
Garden City. But it is easier to move capital than persons, and it may 
well be imagined that the question of labour was the one that had 
really to settle where the cocoa works could be advantageously planted 
down. In the vast majority of cases the same consideration would, it 
seems, have to be paramount, for it is only in very exceptional and 
easily differentiated instances that this item can be artificially and 
arbitrarily dealt with. In such a case as that of these cocoa-works, 
where much of the labour is semi-skilled and female, locale had to be 
determined, not by a supply of labour that could be moved but by 
the adequacy of a reserve already on the spot. Thus, this industry 
has gone to Luton, very much for the same reasons that some 
branches of book-binding and allied trades have already gone there 
—because people who have lost an old employment, that of straw- 


° 
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plaiting, are already living there and are ready and anxious to take 
up any suitable alternative work that may offer. 


THE recent dispute in the book-binding trade in London is another 
reminder, from another point of view, of the mobility of trades. The 
dispute led to little positive interruption in work, arbitration being 
resorted to; but, in spite of the difficulty that there is in carrying on 
some of the higher branches of this trade outside of London, it can hardly 
be denied that such dislocation and fears as the recent threatened 
stoppage excited must strengthen the normal influences that are 
tending to drive some industries to the provinces. But, when they 
move, most of them seem destined to migrate, not to new, but to exist- 
ing and established centres of population. 





THE success of distributive co-operation has always brought with it 
a certain measure of hostility, especially that of the mixed jealousy and 
fear entertained by a section of the retail traders. In some parts of the 
country this feeling has been taking a more pronounced form in recent 
months, and a few attempts have been made, especially in the north, 
where co-operation is strongest, to establish something of the nature of 
a boycott of those who attach themselves to the movement. The little 
chance of success that such hostile action is likely to achieve is made 
clear, not only by the reflexion that co-operative, like all other forms 
of retail service, persists and will persist according to the excellence or 
the attractiveness of the various ways in which it can meet the needs 
of the public to whom it appeals and upon whom it depends, but also 
by the energetic and forcible steps that the co-operators have taken 
to repel these attacks. The English Co-operative Wholesale Society 
has voted no less than £50,000 to be used in case of need to prevent 
victimisation (the form which the attempted boycott seems to be most 
apt to take), and the various Distributive Societies.are being asked to 
guarantee a like sum for a like purpose. Ernest Aves 


City NoTEs 
We have received the following notes from R. G. :— 


The General Situation.—The events of the present quarter have 
fully confirmed what has been so often said in these ‘‘ Notes” during 
the last two years as to the underlying and permanent conditions of 
the money market, There has been a considerable panic in Wall 
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Street, the result of over speculation and scarcity of money; money 
has been tight in Lombard Street and other European centres ; general 
apprehension and discredit have prevailed, with a feeling of uneasiness, 
especially, as to the real ownership of the Steel Trust, the Atlantic Ship- 
ping Combine and other great financial combinations on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Up to the time of writing (beginning of December) there 
has been no “ smash,”’ but liquidation in some form has been in progress, 
and the possible developments remain a subject of anxiety. 


The Wall Street Panic.—The conspicuous event has undoubtedly 
been the great fall of prices in Wall Street and accompanying com- 
motion which lasted all through November. The panic appears to 
have commenced with a falling away of Steel Trust shares, both 
preference and ordinary, which are obviously not well held. The 
7 per cent. preference shares are now under 90, and the ordinary 
shares about 37, and these figures are not correlated to each other. 
The preferred shares are too low for a really preferred stock with 
an ample margin, and the ordinary shares should be worth nothing 
at all if the preferred shares are not equal to par. The weakness 
of Steel Trust shares is thus fully explicable, and no wonder there is 
panic, whatever may be said about dividends, conditions and prospects. 
The panic extended to other industrial shares, and to railways, some 
stocks like Milwaukees and Louisville and Nashvilles falling 20 and 30 
points in afew days, sufficient to demoralise any market. Banks have, 
in fact, been calling in their loans altogether, or calling for an increase of 
margins, and each decline has added to the gravity of the position. The 
market generally has held so far, there being no actual ‘‘ smash,” or mass 
of failures, but difficulties such as have occurred seldom present them- 
selves without a prolonged liquidation if not actual crisis following. In 
other words the great Stock Exchange speculation in America of the 
last few years has proved itself overdone as all shrewd observers have 
anticipated. It could only have been rendered possible by a certain 
amount of undue compliance among American bankers who are now 
trying to get out of the scrape as best they can. For the moment the 
“combining ” and ‘ financing” of the United States have had a check, 
and the only question is how far the liquidation will go. 


ct 


Dear Money in Lombard Street.—As the result of all the other 
influences, liquidation and dear money in Wall Street, liquidation and 
dear money in Berlin and other continental centres, and troubles, 
especially in the Paris market, money has been dear in Lombard 
Street. A bank rate of 4 per cent. has been a real open market rate 
as well, while consols have fallen to a steady low level at 93, having 
been momentarily below that figure, and South African securities have 


. 
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been specially depressed. ‘‘ Dear Money,” to all appearance, will con- 
tinue till after the turn of the year, accompanied by the uneasy feeling 
already referred to. All that can be said is that the condition is in- 
evitable after the prosperity and inflation which were so manifest two 
or three years ago. Oscillation is the rule of business, although no 
exact period can be stated for the swing of the pendulum. There is 
now a downward swing. 


The Shipping Combine Payments.—One of the interesting events 
connected with the dearness of the money market and aggravating the 
pressure for a little has been the large payment in cash, amounting to 
about £5,000,000, at the beginning of December, which the Shipping 
Combine was required to make to the White Star Company’s share- 
holders in order to acquire possession of their fleet. A circular was 
issued beforehand on behalf of the Syndicate inviting the shareholders 
to re-invest their cash in bonds of the new combination ; but how far 
this has been done is not known, the common belief being that 
cash has been retained in most cases for other investments. The 
combine is pro tanto crippled at starting by the necessity of finding 
new money, and this adds to the general weakness of the American 
speculative position. 


South African Shares.—The weakness here, though not unconnected 
with the general state of the money market, is undoubtedly aggravated 
by the slow progress of the political settlement in South Africa, 
although progress in that matter is probably as rapid as the condition 
of a large tract of country after a great war and the displacement 
and replacement of a large population will permit. Here, again, 
speculation has erred by excess. The new colonies in South Africa 
have a great future; but time is needed, even to restore the prosperity 
which existed before the war. On one point, happily, opinion has 
been reassured. There is no question of the mother country levying ¢ 
contribution which can at all aggravate the financial difficulties of the 
new colonies. So much has been made clear by the utterances of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The interest of the United Kingdom is 
to have a prosperous South Africa, and this great interest must not be 
sacrificed to any cheeseparing idea of exacting a formal tribute. 

The Price of Silver.—Another November incident has been a further 
fall in silver, which has actually been a fraction under 22d. per ounce! 
In some quarters in the City there has been much excitement over this, 
25d. having been thought quite low enough when that figure was 
touched. All sorts of reports have been in circulation to account for 
the change. This is, however, quite sufficiently explained by the 
dearness of money which has forced the sale of some stocks of silver 
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held speculatively for a rise, and by the general circumstances of the 
production and demand for silver which have pointed to a lower price 
for some years, in fact ever since the suspension of the coinage of 
silver by the Indian Government in 1893. Experts in the market since 
that dite have contemplated the possibility of a price of 20d., that 
being a figure above which a very large production of silver could still 
go on—a production large enough to supply the demand of the remain- 
ing silver standard countries as well as the demand of gold standard 
countries for silver token coinage and the general demand for silver 
in the arts. Events have shown the correctness of this view so far. 
What will happen when the Straits Settlements, Mexico, and perhaps 
China follow the example of India and give up the silver standard, as 
there is some talk of their doing, remains to be seen. There will still 
be left a large demand for silver for token coinage and other purposes 
—(India now takes about as much silver annually without a silver 
standard as it did with a silver standard)—and it must not be supposed 
that silver is going to be worthless. In any case the cost of production, 
if no large quantity can be produced under 20d., will be a regulator of 
the price in the end, and we must not look yet for anything less 
than 20d. R. G. 





OBITUARY 


Henry Dunninc Macieop passed away in the early days 
of August, 1902. Born in Edinburgh in 1821, and educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, he was called to the bar in 
London in 1849, but found work in his native country. His mis- 
fortunes in Scotland, at the time of the failure of the Western and 
other banks, would have depressed most men; but Macleod was 
possessed of indomitable courage as well as ability and learning, and 
he pursued the career which he had early marked out for himself as a 
reformer of Political Economy. His book on the Theory and Practice 
of Banking (1855-6) had already defined his main positions. ‘“ Monetary 
science is the most important branch of political economy.” ‘‘ Credit 
is Capital,’ &c. He was convinced that political economy must be re- 
written, and more especially in his later books he was bold enough to 
speak as if he alone could do the re-writing, and all who had gone 
before him were fools or sophists. Political Economy was simply the 
Science of Exchange, and could be made almost mathematically exact. 
While too many of his dicta have seemed paradoxes to his fellow 
economists, or, where true, exaggerations of the truth, his historical 
and critical work will always be prized. What he saw, he saw clearly, 
and stated vigorously, if too loudly and confidently. The economic 
vocabulary is indebted to him for ‘ Gresham’s Law of the Currency,” 
and he revived the use of ‘‘ Economics’’ for Political Economy. His 
Dictionary of Political Economy (vol. i. 1863) was never finished ; but 
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it was a brave attempt of one man to do what has been done in more 
recent years by collaboration of many under Mr. Palgrave. His latest 
book was on what he insisted on calling Bimetalism (1894). He treated 
the Bimetallist with much scorn. In his later years he was a well 
known frequenter of the Oxford and Cambridge Club, where he éarried 
on most of his literary work. He obtained even more recognition from 
the Continent than from this country; but his name and personality 
will not soon be forgotten among his own people. 


GEORGE Rag, author of The Country Banker, his Clients, Cares, and 
Work, from an Experience of Forty Years (1885), died on the 4th August, 
1902. Probably no better book than The Country Banker was ever 
written by a man of business on his business. Its shrewd common 
sense so attracted the general public that it soon ran through many 
editions. 

Mr. Rae has the credit of introducing into the Companies Act of 
1879 the principle of Reserve Liability, now adopted by the great 
majority of Joint Stock Banks. Mr. Rae was born at Aberdeen in 
1817, was long in the North of Scotland Bank, and at the time of his 
death was manager of the North and South Wales Bank, Birkenhead. 

His book was first printed in the form of Letters on the Functions 
and Duties of a Branch Manager, by ‘‘ Thomas Bullion,” in 1850. 


The death is announced at Vienna of Hofrath Dr. Emil Herrmann, 
Professor of Political Economy at the Technische Hochschule in that 
city. He was the author of Technische Fragen und Probleme der 
modernen Volkswirthschaft (1891), and speaks there of his ten years’ 
experience in the Austrian Board of Trade and the sad impression he 
formed of the state of domestic industries in his native Austria. He is 
one of the two men to whom the invention of postcards has been 
ascribed, the other being the Prussian Post-Master General, Stephan. 

Among his other works may be mentioned: Leitfaden der Wirth- 
schaftslehre (1870). Miniaturbilder aus dem Gebiete der Wirthschaft 
(1872). Principien der Wirthschaft (1873). Sein und Werden in Raum 
und Zeit. Wirthschaftliche Studien (1889). He was a practical man, 
but a man of ideas, and of wide reading and sound learning. 



























RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Nineteenth Century and After. 


September, 1902. 
Conditions of Labour in New Zealand. Tom Mann. 
New Zealand is somewhat in advance of Great Britain, yet not 
such a paradise as some suppose. There is no serious dissatisfaction 
with the Arbitration Act, but it has not been tested by bad times. 


In the Day-room of a London Workhouse. Miss Epira Severs. 


November, 1902. 
Mammoth Trusts and Municipal Trading. Lionew Pxiwures. 
Industrial Troubles in America. BrNJAMIN TAYLOR. 


Ways and Means, East and West. J.D. Ress. 
On the standard of living of oriental peasants, especially in India. 


Contemporary Review. 


September, 1902. 
Rural Housing. G. SLATER. 
The working of The Labourers’ Act for Ireland forms a precedent 
for Great Britain. 


October. 


Labour Organisation in the United States. Carrott D, Wriacut. 

The first attempt to unite working men into one organisation was 
in the thirties of last century. Capitalists and employers were then 
marshalled against ‘‘ combinations formed to control the freedom of 
individuals.” A resolution not to employ any journeyman belonging 
to such combinations was passed by 106 firms. Now “ the truth that 
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unregulated competition is the law of death and not of life ” is accepted. 
Labour organisations are an integral part of the American industrial 
system. Their estimated membership in the United States is 
1,400,000 (against 1,800,000 in the United Kingdom). “ As a rule 
trade-unions are opposed to strikes.” The American Federation of 
Labour has twice averted a general strike. ‘‘ Unions are, as a rule, 
friendly to machinery, are studying practical economic questions, and 
are not drags upon industry.” 

Centenarian Friendly Societies. J. M. Luptow. 

The list of Friendly Societies more than a century old in 1900 
strengthens the probability of a connection between the modern friendly 
society and the old gilds. 

The American Industrial Peril. Major TowNsHEND. 
_ The secret of American success is breadth—adopting new methods, 
rewarding successful men, adapting supply to markets. 


National Review. 


November, 1902. 
The Transvaal Labour Problem. F. H. P. Creswett, of Johannesburg. 
Tries to show that white labour would now be more profitable 
than native. 
Does War mean Starvation? H. 8. Wiuxryson. 


Urges economists to make a careful forecast of the economical 
conditions that would accompany such a war as might threaten our food 
supply. Dwells more particularly on the effect of the dearness of food 
that would result therefrom. Desires a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the conditions of Britain’s food supply in time of war. 


Quarterly Review. 
October, 1902. 
National Sobriety. 
Game Laws of other Countries. 
Commerce and Industry of Japan. 


Edinburgh Review. 
(Centenary Number). 
October, 1902. 


Government and Trade. 
Mainly on the Port of London, Trusts, and Subsidies. 
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North American Review. 


November, 1902. 
A Decade of American Finance. Jay Cooxe. 
Compulsory Arbitration in Industrial Disputes. J. A. Hopson. 
National Debts of the World (continued), O. P. Austin. 


The Economic Review (Rivingtons). 
(For Oxford University Branch of Christian Social Union). 
October, 1902. 


A Natural Outcome of Protection. [Trusts]. W. F. Forp. 
Cooperative Agriculture in Denmark. Erik Gitvskovy. 


Cooperation as a Link among Nations. H. W. Woturr. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
August, 1902. 
The Variation of Productive Forces. CHarutes J. Bunock. 

I. The law of diminishing returns is confined to the productivity of 
labour and capital upon a definite tract of land. II. Economy in organisa- 
tion—rather than the law of increasing returns—is characteristic of 
“investment in business units that extend over any reuuvisite area.” 
III. As to “conditions that govern the entire supply,” ezen ‘“ under 
static conditions’”’... ‘‘ producers possess unequal facilities and 
unlike abilities”; ‘‘ under dynamic conditions ”—as demand varies 
with prosperity—the cost of the ‘“‘marginal unit’ depends upon a 
number of contending forces; it seems impossible to refer any 
commodity or industry unreservedly to either increasing or decreasing 
returns ; especially as the character of the alterations in supply may 
depend on the extent of the change that is to be effected. Among 
applications is the refutation of the proposition—important inthe theory 
of taxation—that where the law of decreasing cost prevails a fall in 
demand will tend to increase the cost of production; rather, as 
Sidgwick says, ‘‘ the effect of such a fall would be to diminish the number 
of separate establishments in which the branch of production in 
question was carried on.” 


The Isthmian Canal. Emory R. JoHNson. 
Recent Tendencies in Sociology. The Processes of Socialization. 
E. A. Ross. 


No. 48—VOL. XII. RR P 
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November, 1902. 
The Sugar Industry and Legislation in Europe. C. 8, GRIFFIN. 
The Sugar Question in the United States. F. R. Rutrer. 
Recent Tendencies in Sociology. E. A. Ross. 
Eurly Transportation and Banking Enterprises of the Siates in relation 
to the Growth of Corporations. G. S. CALLENDER. 
The “ Roundabout Process” in the Interest Theory. F. A. Ferrer. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 


August, 1902. 


Distribution of Urban Land Values. R. M. Hurp. 

The comparative values of sites in different localities of several 
American cities are exhibited. Thus in New York the corners of Wall 
Street and Broad Street are worth about $400 per square foot—the 
most valuble land in the world. Next in the scale comes the women’s 
shopping district, parts of South Avenue and Broadway. These 
capitalised values do not vary in exact proportion to rent. The re- 
distributions of value are traced to several causes. Thus, electric street 
trams and suburban railways have stimulated “ axial ” growth, resulting 
in star-shaped cities. The value of business premises seems to increase 
more rapidly than that of residences with the increase of population. 


American Statistical Practice: The Interstate Commission. H. T. 
NEWCOMB. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


September, 1902. 


Commerce and Tariffs in the Philippines. Cari Pueun. [The present 
restrictions are better for the islands than to be enclosed within 
the American wall of protection. Free-trade would be _best.] 
Prices and the International Movement of Specie. J. L. LAUGHLIN. 
(The classical theory of the subject is disputed: ‘‘ the effect of a 
movement of gold upon prices in these days is practically nil.’”’] 
The Circulating Medium during the Civil War. Werstey C. 
Mircnety. [A chapter from a monograph on the History of 
the Greenbacks to be shortly published.] The Production and 
Consumption of the Precious Metals. I. A. Hourwicn. [During 
the second half of the last century gold has been chiefly used as 
money ; the old proposition that gold derives its value primarily 
irom its use as a commodity no longer holds.] 
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Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
August—September, 1902. 

Comment il est possible d’organiser les ouvriéres en Chambre. E. 
ScHWIEDLAND. Le mouvement coopératif en Belgique et ses 
résultats. Louis Bertranp. L’interdiction de travail de nuit 
des femmes de France. G. Martin. La premiére sucrerie co- 
opérative hollandaise. GEORGE DE LEENER. La notion de I’ Etat 
(suite). M. Heins. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaloekonomie (Jena). 


August, 1902. 


Wilhelm Neurath. V. ScHULLERN. 
A sketch of Neurath’s life and writings, introductory to a lecture 
given by him in 1899, which forms the next article. 


Der Kapitalismus. Prof. D. Neuraru. 


Der Fabrikbegriff und die Handwerksorganisation. H. RrieKes. 


September. 


Die gegenwirtige Wirtschaftskrise. FRANz EULENBURG. 


Griornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
September, 1902. 
Il fenomeno dell’ Urbanismo. A. Contento. Gli agricoltori Italiani 
nell’ Argentina. P. GHINASSI. 
October, 1902. 


La situazione del mercato monetario. X. L’Abolizione dei dazi nei 
comuni chiust. L. Nina. Gli agricoltori Italiani nell’ Argentina. 
P. Guinasst. Cooperazione di classe. G. Vauentri. Previdenza 
(a proposito di irregolarita nelle casse di risparmio). C. Borront. 
Municipalizzazione det pubblici servizi. G. MoNTEMARTINL 


La Riforma Sociale (Rome). 


September, 1902. 


La Questione della Misurazione del Minerale nelle Zolfare Siciliane 
F. Gauuina. Lo Stato e il Rimboschimento, A. OLIVETTI. 
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Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
September, 1902. 


Les Syndicats industriels en Autriche. Rarratovicn. La protection 
a-t-elle profité aux Etats-Unis? Roux . 


October. 


La production et le commerce du travail. G. DE Morinart, L’ United 
States steel corporation et Vindustrie du fer aux Etats-Unis. 
Yves Guyor. Une monographie des banques de Mannheim. 
P. G. Livy. Responsabilité. F. Passy. Je vous l’avais bien dit. 
F. Passy. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Bosanquet (HELEN). The Strength of the People. A Study in 
Social Economics. Williams & Norgate. 1902. 8s. 6d. 


Kerr (A. W.). The History of Banking in Scotland. 2nd ed. 
343 pp. Black. 1902. 


Nicuoxson (Prof. J. SHreup). Bankers’ Money. A Supplement to 
a Treatise on Money. A. & C. Black. 1902. Pp. 84. 


Haaearp (H. River). Rural England, being an accouut of Agri- 
cultural and Social Researches carried out in 1901. and 1902. 
Longmans. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Haut (G. Romr, M.D.). Human Evolution, an Inductive Study of 
Man. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. Large 8vo. Pp. ix, 800. 7s. 6d. 

[‘* The great question for the vital tenth of mankind at present is—what will 
be the constitution of tie social forms that will evolve from out of our competitive 
commercial civilisation? This book attempts to answer this question—on the 
familiar lines of ‘‘ Social Democracy.’’] 


CORNELISSEN (CHRISTIAN). Théorie de la valeur. Reéfutation des 


théories de Rodbertus, Karl Marx, Stanley Jevons, et Bohm Bawerk. 
8vo, pp. 409. Paris. 1903. 3s. 5d. 


CoTELLE (THEODORE). Le Sweating-System. Ktude Sociale. 8vo. 
Pp. 270. Angers. 1902. 4s. 6d. 

Mansuetus. Le Milieu Social. Etude Sociologique, 8vo, pp. 
xxii and 336. Paris: Guillaumin & Cie. 1902. 


[Liberty as principle, equality as measure, are the only legitimate foundation of 
society. ] 
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Naoumorr (Lupavitsky). Vingt ans d’expériences politiques et 
économiques en Russie. 12mo. Pp. 71. Paris: Guillaumin & Cie. 
1902. 

[The first instalment of the Bibliothéque Russe founded by a group of Russian 
writers and published by subscription both in French and in Russian. ] 


Rostanp (EvGine). L’Action Sociale par l’Initiative privée. 3rd 
Series. 8vo, pp. xi and 736. Paris: Guillaumin & Cie. 1902. 


[Deals with liberty of association, popular credit and savings, dwellings for the 
people, &c.] 


May (R. O.). Das Grundgesetz der Wirtschaftskrisen und ihr 
Vorbeugemittel im Zeitalter des Monopols mit 5 Tabellen und einer 
Kurventafel. 8vo, pp. 140. 2s. 


Opret (Prof. A.) of Bremen. Die Baumwolle. Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot. 728 pp. 1902. 


[History and Description of the Cotton Trade and Cotton Manufacture. Hand- 
somely illustrated. A book for the general reader rather than for the economist. ] 


Ruuanp (Dr. G.). System der politischen Oekonomie Band I. 
Allgemeine Volkswirtschaftslehre. 8vo, pp. 396. Berlin. 1903 [sic). 
10s. 


SomBart (WERNER). Der Moderne Kapitalismus. 2 vols., pp. 
669+584. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1902. 


Zorry (Dr.). Die Nationaldkonomie der technischen Betriebskraft. 
Jena: Fischer. 1903 [sic]. 


